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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


A  TRANSLATOR  is  generally  expected  to  ])reface 
his  Work  by  some  account  of  his  Autlior,  and  some 
exfilanation  of  bis  subject*  In  the  present  instance  in- 
formation on  either  of  these  points  is  less  than  usually 
requisite.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  name  of 
Buttmanu  needs  no  introduction  wherever  ancient  Greek 
is  studies] ;  and  for  the  latter,  the  Author's  own  Preface 
will  explain  the  nature  of  his  Work  far  better  than  can 
be  done  for  him.  A  few  words  on  one  or  two  minor 
details  are  all  therefore  which  can  be  necessary. 

Buttmaun  very  modestly  entitled  his  Work,  a  **  Lexi- 
lo^8,  or  Helps  to  the  Explanation  of  Greek  words,  in- 
tended principally  for  Homer  and  Hesiod."  Fearing 
that  80  indefinite  a  title  might  induce  a  belief  of  the 
Work  being  merely  an  elementary  book  for  younger  stu- 
dents, a  larger  kind  of  Claris  Homerica  for  school-boys, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  alter  it  to  one  more  declaratory  of 
its  true  character.  For  while  everi^  reader  of  Homer,  nay, 
fT'*f7/  student  of  Greek,  will  find  in  the  philological  invea- 
tigatioQS  of  the  Lexilogns  new  and  valuable  information, 
without  which  he  can  never  thoroughly  understand  the 
language  either  in  its  Epic  infancy  or  its  Attic  vigour, — 
at  the  same  time  it  vnW  prove  to  the  really  critical  stu- 
d€«nt  an  invaluable  guide  and  companion  in  exploring  tlie 
deeply-hidden  treasures  of  ancient  Greek  literature.     He 
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will  be  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  profoui;d  research, 
the  extensive  erudition,  an*!  solid  judgment  vvith  which 
each  word  and  each  family  of  words  is  examined  and 
traced  from  the  old  Epic  poetry  through  every  succeed- 
ing stage  of  the  language,  through  every  writer  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  every  analogy  in  which  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously compared.  He  will  find  a  novel  system  of 
investigation,  admirably  calculated  to  ascertain  on  the 
surest  grounds  the  true  sense  of  an  author,  reconciling 
discrepancies,  and  solving  difficulties  which  have  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  ancients  and  moderns.  But  by  enlarging 
on  these  points  I  shall  be  only  doing  an  injustice  to  my 
author :  the  Work  will  better  s[)eak  for  itself, 

I  have  made  another  minor  alteration  by  a  fresh  ar- 
rangement of  the  Articles.  Buttmann  wrote  and  pub- 
lished as  he  met  with  a  difficult  or  doubtful  word  in  the 
course  of  his  readings.  1  have  arranged  the  Articles 
alphabetically  ;  a  change  which  I  could  not  have  ventured 
to  make,  had  there  been  a  chauee  of  the  Lexilogus  being 
continued  at  any  future  time:  but  as  the  Autlior,  alas  ! 
has  been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  career, 
all  hopes  of  that  nature  are  for  ever  at  an  end. 

The  additions  which  I  have  made  are  very  trifling : 
here  and  there  a  few  short  notes  explanatory  of  German 
words  or  phrases^  which  I  have  taken  care  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  Author  by  iuserting  them  within 
brackets,  and  marking  them  with  '*  Ed.'*  I  have  like- 
wise added  the  opinions  of  the  German  lexicographers 
Schneider  and  Fassow  whenever  they  happen  to  differ 
from  or  elucidate  those  of  Buttman]].  When  references 
are  matle  to  German  writers,  I  have  generally  given  a 
translation  of  tlie  passage  referred  to ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Schneider's  Lexicon  and  Butt  man  n's  large  Grammar 
which  he  entitles  **  Ausfiiln-liche  Sprachlehre."     When, 
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however,  lie  refers  to  bia  Gramniar,  properly  so  ealled, 
of  which  an  English  translation  has  lieeti  published,  I 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  the  reference  only. 

And  here  I  might  perhaps  be  excused  were  I  tempted 
to  extend  this  Preface  by  indulging  in  the  recollection 
of  past  days,  and  dedicating  a  page  or  two  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Author,  whose  fVioinlship  I  enjoyed,  and  in 
whose  literary  acquirements  I  found  delight  and  assist- 
ance during  the  greater  part  of  three  years :  but  T  must 
content  myself  with  referring  those  who  \v\^h  to  see  some 
account  of  his  life  or  character  to  a  short  biogra]>hical 
memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  his  Greek 
Grammar.  Meanwhile  let  me  indulge  in  the  hope,  that 
by  the  following  version  of  his  Lexilogns  T  may  be  raising 
an  honourable  and  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory  ;  con- 
fident as  I  am,  that  if  the  present  publication  do  not  raise 
his  literary  fame  in  this  country  to  the  same  proud  pre- 
eminence which  it  enjoys  in  Germany,  the  fault  will  be 
m>t  in  the  Author  but  in  the  Transhitor. 


J.  R,  F. 


htTTLK  CHsrEREL,  WjLTS'.  Dfcember,  IH35, 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

IN  preparing  this  second  Edition  of  the  Lexilogus,  I 
have  careftilly  read  and  compared  it  anew  with  tlie  ori- 
ginal, by  which  I  liave  been  able  to  correct  some  errors 
of  translation,  and  to  render,  I  ho]*e,  more  intelligible 
many  passages  which  were  obscure  or  anibignons.  I 
have  also  added  a  few  Notes  and  II  hist  rations,  for  some 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  young 
Cambridge   Friend,  whose   comnuinications   I  take    this 

^ opportunity   of  acknowledging,    both    in   justice   to   the 
contributor,  as  well  as  with  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
induced  to  confer  on  me  the  same  favour. 
J.  R,  R 
LiTTLE   CllEVRRKL,    WlLTS.     Jtlfiuaty,    1840. 
Tl 
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WHEN  the  second  Edition  of  the  Lexilogus  was  put 
to  press,  I  flattered  myself  that  T  undei-stood,  and  had 
translated  con-ectly  every  sentence  in  the  work.  I  have 
since  found  that  I  was  mistaken ;  and  therefore  in  pre- 
paring this  third  edition  every  line  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  coni[)ared  again  with  the  original.  I  have 
thus  detected  several  mistranslations,  for  which  the  ab- 
struseness  of  Buttmann's  style  and  still  more  of  his 
arguments  will,  I  trust,  be  some  excuse.  I  now  hope 
and  believe  that  I  have  not  left  many  imperfections  of 
this  kind.  These  corrections  and  a  few  additional  notes 
are  the  principal  advantages  offered  by  this  edition. 


J.  R.  R 


Little  CnEFSRELf  IVjlts.  January,  \QM\. 
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WHENEVER  I  bave  been  engaged  in  examining  Ho- 
mer somewhat  more  critically  tban  usual,  an  observation 
hafi  always  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  with  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  his  language  more  remained  to  be  done, 
and  might  be  dane»  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  par- 
ticular, T  found  that  even  very  soperior  philologists, 
swayed  partly  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  partly  by  the 
undoubted  meaning  which  some  words  have  in  the  later 
writers,  and  partly  by  an  etymology  apparently  satisfac- 
tory^ have  imagined  that  in  many  words  they  saw  their 
way  perfectly  cleai*,  or  at  least  essentially  so,  and  there- 
fore they  never  instituted  a  more  accurate  examination, 
of  which  such  words  are  still  capable. 
And  although  T  was  aware  tliat  short  accounts  and 
mcke  explanations  may  generally  be  sufficient  for  the 
Jore  advanced  scholar,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought 
that  I  might  find  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  young 
illologists  also,  by  setting  them  the  example  of  a  mode 
rf  investigation  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
lended ;  namely,  that  of  unravelling  an  author's  usage 
of  words  as  much  as  possible  from  himself.  In  the  case 
of  Homer  there  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  follow 
this  method,  nay,  we  are  driven  to  it  of  necessity^  as  w^e 
have  nothing  cotemporary  with  him.  At  the  same  time 
however  this  plan  is  rendered  easier  in  Homer  than  in 
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most  other  inriters  by  a  work  of  rare  industry,  the  merits 
of  which  are  not  kno^^i  so  generally  as  tbey  ought  to 
be, — Damm's  Flomeric  Dictionary'.  It  is  true  that  the 
book  has  great  and  striking  defects,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
which  makes  it  so  inconvenient  for  use.  And  what 
renders  this  fault  the  more  striking  is,  that  the  author, 
who  had  no  idea  of  a  perfect  arrangement,  unless  it 
were  opposed  to  the  usual  plan  of  dictionaries,  in  which 
system  is  sacrificed  to  alphabetical  order,  and  unless  it 
were  grounded  on  etymological  arrangement,  as  the  only 
method  calculated  to  attain  its  object  and  produce  ad- 
vantageous results, — that  he,  in  the  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  put  this  idea  into  execution,  should  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site error,  and  ground  his  arrangement  on  an  et)Tnology 
not  merely  speculative  from  beginning  to  end,  but  (which 
no  one  will  dispute)  completely  arbitrary  \  This  defect 
is  however  for  the  most  part  compensated,  on  the  one 


1  This  ought  to  be  its  title,  if  it  were  named  from  that  which  con- 
Btitutee  its  peculiar  merit :  it  is  now  entitled  ••  Novum  Lexicon  Gree- 
cum  etyroologicum  et  reale,  cni  pro  basi  !*uhstratK'  sunt  concordantiae 
HomericR?  ct  Pindtinca?.    Collegit  C.  T,  Damm.  Berol.  1765."  410. 

2  If  compdera  of  not  only  large  and  small  dictionaries*  but  also  of 
verbal  Indexes  to  particular  authors.  ?hnvdd  ever  adopt  an  arrangement 
grounderl  on  etymology  a&  the  only  method  of  bringing  perfectly  before 
the  student  the  true  richness  and  extent  of  a  language,  I  certainly  do 
not  antiripate  their  falling  into  tlie  simie  extreme  as*  the  excellent  Damm 
has  done  ;  but  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended  whrrevcr  ttie  true  princi- 
ple of  etymological  arrangement  is  misunderstood,  even  though  it  be  to 
a  less  extent*  as  we  see  in  :?)lephens^H  Thci-aurus  and  in  many  vocabu- 
laries. A  lexicographer  should  follow,  not  that  etymtjlogy  wliich  is 
true  and  capable  of  proof,  but  that  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt. 
Nay,  even  families  of  word«,  whose  mutual  relationship  cannot  be 
doubted,  must  still  be  separated  (if  a  separation  can  be  easily  made)  for 
practical  purposes,  without  however  each  being  injured  in  its  particular 
circle,  and  the  feepnration  must  be  pointed  out  by  references.  Gei^ner'B 
caution  on  this  point  in  his  Latin  Theaaurns  might  be  reconmiended 
for  imitation,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  the  greatest  jmrt  of  the  advantage 
of  this  method  by  separating  the  compounds  from  the  simples. 
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b?  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  those  words 
whkh  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  belong  to  each 
other  being  thus  brought  into  one  and  the  same  ])oint 
of  fiew,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  an  alphabetical  Index. 
Far  more  perplexing  is  the  want  of  arrangenient  in  the 
Articles  themselves,  particularly  the  longer  oues,  where 
the  author  gives,  it  is  true,  at  the  beginning  of  each  a 
short  review  of  the  different  turns  which  the  meaning 
takes,  but  afterwards  adds  in  detail  the  individual  pas- 
sages, principally  according  to  the  forms  (i.  e.  the  cases, 
tenses,  &c.)  which  occnr,  and  according  to  the  numerical 
ler  of  the  books;  a  plan  useful  in  one  respect,  but 
which    the   far   more    important    and    principal    ob- 
^jecl,  the  chain  of  meanings,  is  lost,  and  the  most  tire- 
some  repetitions    are    introduced*      Yet    it    is    but    fair 
that  we  should   reflect,  that   as   an   arrangement  com- 
I     kining  all  advantages  would  have  been  far  more  difficult 
and  laborious,  it  would   probably  have   been   impossible 
for  the  diligent  schoolman  to  have  compiled  his  useful 
work  without  those  looser  and  lighter  details  \     These 
very  defects  however  again    give   occasion,  as  is   com- 
Hpionly  the  case,  to  an  exertion  calculated  in  the  highest 
^■iegree  to  promote  the  study  of  Homer,  in  as  much  as 
^B^'hoever  uses  the  book  for  a  slow  and  critical  reading 
of  his  works,  can  no%v  arrange  every  such  article  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas  and  views,  and  elicit  more  accu- 
rate results.     And  it  is  in  this  labour  that  1  principally 
mh  to  set  an  example  to  young  philologists  in  this  little 
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I  should  with  that  in  even-  firticle  the  passages  should  follow  ac- 
_  to  their  meaning ;  aud  then  at  the  end  of  the  longer  artidts 
different  forms  might  be  placed  together,  with  some  references,  for 
more  uaosual  ones,  to  the  passages  as  quoted  before.  For  a  cor- 
feview  of  all  the  forms  of  a  word  which  occur  in  a  writer  is  indis- 
ilc  to  the  critic. 
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book  ^ ;  still  however  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  while  T  re- 
commend with  full  conviction,  as  contributing  in  the 
highest  degree  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Homer's 
language,  that  even  tlie  most  common  ami  universally 
known  words  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  I  have  here 
selected  those  only  in  which  I  discovered  in  the  course 
of  my  exj^erience  erroneous  views  and  opinions  more  or 
less  common,  or  in  which  I  have  hoped  to  be  able  to 
bring  forward  something  which  has  generally  been  over- 
looked. 

I  am  however  so  far  from  disdain! no:  the  other  w^avs 
in  which  tlie  sense  of  an  old  Epic  word  may  be  critically 
examined,  that  I  think  it  much  rather  coincides  with 
my  genera!  object  to  give  an  example  of  those  also. 
In  all  cases  then  in  which  Homer  himself  does  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  materials  for  a  comparison,  I  have  con- 
sulted the  nearest  succeeding  period,  and  that  not  only 
in  the  other  old  Epic  Records  and  Fragments  (the  He- 
siodic*  Homeridic,   and   Cyclic*),  which    must    also    be 


4  As  I  have  here  undertaken  to  recommend  this  mode  of  studying-  an 
author,  it  appears  to  me  worth  wliile  to  add  one  or  two  rules  for  tlie 
iDstruction  of  those  who  have  had  less  experience  than  myself.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  understand  the  leading  senses^  we  should  take  a 
cursory  review  of  the  whole  article  with  Danim's  explanations,  which, 
being  mostly  old  traditionary  ones,  are  necesaary  to  be  known ;  after- 
warde,  every  passage  (quoted  by  Damm  should  be  again  examined,  a» 
far  as  popsihlc^  in  Homer  himself;  not  only  because  corrected  readings 
arc  not  unfrcquently  received  into  our  prepeiit  text,  but  beeauBe  it  can- 
not but  happen  that,  in  ^uch  a  list,  passages  by  being  separated  from 
the  context  sometimes  j*erve  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  author's 
meaning,  utid  sometimes,  being  taken  by  the  reader  in  only  one  point 
of  view,  lead  him  into  fresh  mistakes,  I  would  alao  rccomn^end  to 
every  one  who  can  ohtain  that  rare  book,  "  W,  Seberi  Argus  Honiericaa 
s.  Index  Vocabulorum  in  omnia  Homeri  Poemata.  Amst.  i'^>49."  4to., 
to  use  it  with  Damin,  because  each  Bot  unfrequently  supplies  the  de- 
fects of  the  other,  and  the  older  work  often  furnishes*  the  student  with 
a  quicker  review  of  passages  than  the  later  one. 

*  [For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  note,  p.  457. — ^Eo.] 
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iQcIuded  III  tlie  plan  of  an  Hoiiiene  Dictionary,  but  I 
liavtj  examined  likewise  with  great  confidence  the  poets 
of  tbe  flourisliing  periods  of  Greece ;  for  I  become  more 
and  more  persuaded  every  day  by  constant  experience, 
that  in  judging  of  and  explaining  tlie  works  of  genius 
of  Honier*8  pure  time,  there  is  little  or  perhaps  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  supposing  an  usage  of  succeeding  poets 
to  have  arisen  from  tlieir  having  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  Homer's  words,  in  as  much  as  these  poets  had  not 
yet  begun  to  search  with  the  coldness  of  art  for  dead 
vords,  but  used  those  only  which  came  down  to  them 
from  antiquity  through  living  tradition. 

The  third  rank  in  my  investigation  belongs  to  gram- 
matical tradition,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this  also 
ucli  has  been  transplanted  from  that  olden  time  when 
is  and  rhapsodists  still  felt  with  certainty  the  lan- 
of  Homer*  But  as  philosopliical  and  grammatical 
Rnbtleties  by  degrees  disturbcfl  tlie- purity  of  those  sources, 
true  sense  was  frequently  driven  out  by  false  iuter- 
tatious  springing  from  an  unhistorical  mode  of  treat- 
t,  or  else  it  is  found  buried  under  a  confused  heap  of 
planations,  and  must  be  developed  by  having  recourse 
whatever  may  be  offered  by  the  other  sources.  Still, 
il  frequently  commence  my  inquiry  with  those  common 
^■pteqiretations  which  are  for  the  most  part  known  to  all, 
f  >n  order  that  by  calling  attention  to  their  insufficiency 
[  and  faultiness  I  may  show  the  necessity  of  a  more  funda- 
I  mental  investigation.  But  to  this  same  grammatical  tra- 
dition belongs  also,  as  every  one  knows,  the  usage  of  the 
later  poets  after  Alexander,  In  them,  we  feel  at  once, 
from  the  slightest  perusal  of  their  works,  that  every  spark 
rhapsodical  tradition  is  extinguished.  We  see  that 
learned  as  we  do  from  written  pages,  and  sought  to 
!  the  language  of  tbe  poets  their  own,  as  they  under- 
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stood  it  by  a  process  of  study,  which  eonaecjuently  ren- 
dered it  to  them  a  flead  lan^ua^e,  ITeiiee  I  have  made 
another  use  of  tho^e  poets,  and  one  of  much  greater  ini- 
portance  toward  the  object  of  this  book,  by  showing  in  a 
variety  of  instances  that  their  use  of  language  was  of 
that  nature,  in  order  that  it  might  become  the  more 
evident  how  cautious  w^e  ought  to  be  in  every  critical 
and  granimatieal  use  to  which  we  wish  to  apply  thofte 
writers.  And  if  in  doing  this  I  should  have  here  and 
there  done  any  one  of  them  an  injustice,  in  an  esthe- 
tic sense,  by  attributing  to  ignorance  deviations  from 
Homer  whicli  j»roceeded  from  poetical  powders  of  in- 
vention, others  will  soon  be  found  ready  to  assist  in 
honouring  him.  But  to  s]>eiul  my  time  among  the  later 
of  those  late  poets,  oven  for  this  object,  appeared  to  me 
a  superfluous  labour. 

Grammatical  and  etymological  inquiries  made  by  the 
moderns  should  always  be  out  last  resource,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  principle  is  attended  to  by  every  one  as  it 
ought  to  be;  tor  myself  I  have  made  it  an  invariabk^  rule* 
Whem  the  meanings  of  words  cannot  be  discovered  at  all, 
or  not  with  suflicicnt  certainty,  by  the  former  methods,  T 
then  introduce,  and  then  only,  etymological  investigation, 
which  is  naturally  more  or  less  decisive  according  to  cir- 
cumstauces,  and,  I  may  add,  according  to  the  reader.  It 
is  true,  that  where  the  meaning  is  made  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  utmost  possible  comparison  of  passages  and  writers, 
there  I  certainly  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce  anytlung 
which  I  may  think  I  have  discovered  respecting  the 
descent  or  derivation  of  a  word,  whether  it  be  in  con- 
finnation  of  or  as  a  supplement  to  this  branch  of  the 
science :  but  in  that  case  I  generally  place  it,  an  some- 
thing not  strictly  belonging  to  the  object  of  my  book, 
either  in  the  notes  or  separated  in  some  other  manner. 
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that  the  reader  may  be  fully  convinctnl    uf  the  intle- 
pomlence  and  internal  certainty  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
vestigation ;  or  if  he  sees  neither  charm   nor  utility  in  an 
etTniologieal  examination,  he  may  pass  it  over  unnoticed. 
I  have  felt  myself  the  more  impelled   to  oppose  thug 
poiuteilly  that  mode  which  sets  out  with  speculation,  as 
J  iiavc  seen  during  the  course  of  my  investigations  many 
stances   of  a  superficial   etymology   (consequently  one 
which  presented  itself  very  early),  either  obstructing  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  exact  sense  of  a  word,  or,  in 
caws  where  the  sense  is  evident,  mixing  up  with  it  col- 
lateral ideas  quite  foreign  to  Homer,  and  thence  inter- 
[w)lating  into  a  number  of  passages  thoughts  which  he 
■pever  had,  and    consequently   falsifying    his    poetry, — a 
^■rf»rse  fault  than  leaving  it  unintelligible. 
^M   lu  laying  before  the  public  a  number  of  these  investi- 
^ktioDs,  I  call  this  volume  the  first,  only  because  it  ad- 
^niit«  of  repeated  continuations,  witliout  knowing  whether 
vt  when  T  shall  be  able  to  produce  even  a  second,  and 
^Hhether,  if  I  should,  it  will  be  desired.     In  a  book  there- 
^pre  which  is  only  a  first  part,  any  choice  or  arrangement 
^■Nrfcicles  was  indifferent ;  consequently  I  found  it  best, 
^m  Older  to  accomplish  a  definite  object  with  this  little 

Itolume,  to  begin  ray  search  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tliad 
ibr  words  on  which  I  might  say  something  satisfactory, 
m  at  least  useful.  And  every  word  which  came  in  my 
Fay  in  this  manner,  I  not  only  examined  as  fully  as  I 
bould  for  the  whole  of  Homer,  and  for  other  authors,  as 
m  ag  they  belonged  to  my  plan,  but  I  frequently  in- 
clnded  (and  generally  with  equal  coinousness)  cognate 
^'ords  also,  or  others  which  miglit  in  any  way  throw  light 
u  an  Homeric  word,  or  which  might  be  embmced  in 
same  inquiry;  and  I  have  also  added  some  articles 
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whose  subjects  do  not  occur  so  soon  as  tlie  beginning  oF 
the  IHad,  hut  to  whicli  T  was  led  thus  early  by  the  free 
uushackletJ  nature  of  my  inveatigatiou.  All  words,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  could  add  but  little  information  to  what 
is  easily  acceBsible  in  dictionaries  or  in  explanatory  and 
other  grammatical  works,  I  have  passed  over  entirely,  as 
^  T  always  suppose  my  reader  to  have  some  experience, 
and  to  be  nut  entirely  without  books;  and  I  wish  at  the 
same  time  also  to  lay  occasionally  before  the  scholar 
something  not  unworthy  of  his  attention,  I  thus  pro- 
ceeded far  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  sto[)ped 
when  I  thought  T  bad  enough  for  my  first  volume.  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  has  experienced  the  use  of  such  in- 
vestigations as  these  for  the  understanding  of  Homer, 
may  take  my  book  and  begin  his  Homer  anew :  and  he 
will  find,  with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  words,  no- 
thing unexamined  which  needed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
vestigation, but  at  the  same  time  enough  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  my  method  ;  so  that  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  it,  he  may  take  it  up  where  T  have  left  off.  And  as 
1  proceed  further,  (if  indeed  1  ever  continue  my  work,)  I 
may  gradually  leave  this  didactic  object  more  and  more 
out  of  sight,  confining  myself  as  I  go  on  to  those  words 
which  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  more  scientific  w^ay,  or 
in  which  I  have  to  introduce  some  particular  views  of  my 
own.  In  these  examinations  opportunities  could  not  but 
occasionally  [)reaent  themselves  for  contributing  some- 
thing toward  the  criticism  of  the  readings,  and  in  some 
articles  (in  13.  23.  24.  46.  53.  58.*,  for  instance)  this  is 
the  principal  object  in  view. 


*   [In  the  alplm!)€ticf4l  arrangement  of  the  trRtislation  these  articles 
stand  thus:  30.  43.  71,  8t.  97.  104. — Eo,] 
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And  lastly,  in  conjposing  this  little  book  a  most  suit- 
able opportunity  has  offered  itself  for  discharging  an  old 
fiebt.  In  the  third  edition  of  my  Grammar  1  subjoined 
au  Excursus  on  the  old  Epic  forms  av^voOa  and  Ev^voOa 
titk  Bome  other  anomalous  perfects,  and  I  there  offered 
my  explanation  of  them,  wliidi  I  drew  out  as  much  in 
«Jetail  as  appeared  to  me  necessary  with  regard  to  some 
other  digressions  there  made.  It  so  happens  that  we  fre- 
queotly  omit  grounds  which  lead  too  far  into  generalities, 
beoftOde  we  wait  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  combina- 
tions, which  are  familiar  to  us,  will  occur  to  others  also, 
Tfie  objections  of  an  acute  and  learned  critic  proved  to 
me  the  necessity  of  my  giving  a  perfect  detail  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  my  tiieory ;  for  wliich,  as  most  of  the 
objects  belong  to  the  verbal  criticism  of  the  oldest  Epic 
poet«  quite  as  much  as  to  any  others,  T  think  this  a  most 
«aitable  place.  It  may  be  su|)posed  that  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years  I  have  made  many  corrections  in  particular 
parts  of  this  investigation ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  not 
ftddoce  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  that  I  have  adhered  to  it 
on  the  whole  and  in  all  easential  points ;  although  I  feel 
confident  that  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  that  petty  self- 
conceit,  which  is  unpardonable  in  a  writer. 

The  text  of  Homer,  which  I  have  always  followed,  is, 
an  may  be  supposed,  that  of  Wolf,  the  edition  of  the  Iliad 

1804,  ^^^  Odyssey  of  1807,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 

iiind  my  readers,  as  it  is  said  that  a  new  edition  is  in 
le  press,  in  wliich  it  is  possible  that  some  points  of 
fhlch  I  have  here  treated  may  be  different  from  what  I 
supposed  them  to  be. 
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AS  a  Secoud  Edition  of  this  Fii-st  Volume  was  called  for 
before  I  had  finished  a  Second  Volume*  I  thought  it  due 
to  the  possessors  of  the  First  Edition  to  add  nothing', 
even  where  it  might  be  required,  but  to  defer  every- 
thing of  that  kind  to  a  Supplement  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Second  Vohime.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  en- 
tirely to  corrections  and  amendments  of  narration  and 
expression ;  here  and  there  1  have  supplied  a  hasty 
omission,  or  chosen  a  more  suitable  example,  and  done 
vvliatever  in  other  respects  appeared  too  trifling  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Supplement. 

Bb  rus,  Nov&tHber,  1824. 
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I.  'Aaaroy,  aaro^j  droy. 

t»  xN  th<!8e  forms  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  unccrtamty 
of  both  old  and  modern  graramarians.     Without  any  grounds 
thej  explain  each  of  these  alphas,  sometimes  afi  a  mere  diae- 
rwii,  soTnetimes  as  a  contraction,  sometimes  aa  a  privative,  and 
sometimes  as  a  intensive,  and  even,  where  it  appears  convenient, 
Oie  two  first  alphas  as  two  privatives  neutralizing  each  other 
(rid,  Eu8tatL  ad  II.  f,  271.)  •    ^^^^  ^^^    consequence    is,   that 
eitber  of  the  above  forms,  with  one,  two,  or  three  alphas,  may 
tbtu  be  derived  from  the  verb  to  mtiate  or  the  verb  to  harm, 
toay  have  a  negative,  positive^  transitive,  or  intransitive  sense, 
■ad  thence  in  different  passages  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  same 
word  would  be  explained  in  opposite  senses.     Every  language 
however  is   extensively  governed   even   in  its   daily  usage  by 
fixed  principles,  from  which  it  were  well  never  to  deviate  with- 
out an  absolute  necessity. 

1  One  such  established  principle,  wkich  must  be  always 
•ttended  to,  is  this^  that  the  resolution  of  the  long  a  into  two 
cm  only  take  place,  where  it  arose  originally  from  contraction, 
whether  from  aa  or  ac,  but  never  where  the  a  is  long  in  itself 
«ul  by  mere  formation  :  we  may  therefore  have  ed^.  ln}&<pft 
^piiuBtu,  but  the  resolutiou  can  never  take  place  in  edo-«, 
V^  ^pffros ' .      Let   us    apply  this   principle   to   the   radical 


'  The  form  Ktpama  may  possihlv  be  adduced  as  contrary  to  this  rule, 
wnce  we  cannot  adopt  v/pnaf  Ktpaams  as  the  ori^'iiuil  form*  but  must 
•Bow  tluit  ntpaara  is  lengthened  from  MpHra.      I  might  leave  thin  with- 
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verbs  of  these  forms,  and  we  shall  see  that  MtrcurOai  is  not  a 
mere  lengthened  form  of  iaacrdaL,  because  before  the  termina- 
tion (TO,  <rd(r$(u^  there  is  no  contraction  but  mere  formation. 
'A(io>  is  therefore  the  ground -form  of  iLaaatrBcu ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  digamma  in  the  Pindaric  avdra.  The  verbal 
adjective  in  t6s  from  this  verb  is  consequently  i,aT6s. 

3.  There  are  some  verbal  forms  with  the  meaning  of  to  sa- 
tiate^ which  lead  us  to  a  theme  £q>,  ^<Tai,,  &fji€vai ;  pass.  Srai ; 
adv.  &briv  formed  from  the  root  with  the  adverbial  termination 
iijv.  The  Hesiodic  third  person  iarai  (see  note  i.  on  din-iSy) 
is  an  unusual  and  even  doubtful  resolution  of  diTai:  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  adopting 
an  older  form  6,i<a  (&tjixi,,  ^a/noi)  with  this  meaning  also.  The 
verbal  adjective  in  t6s  is  therefore  dros,  and  cannot  be  resolved 
into  two  alphas  any  more  than  can  dpards, 

4.  According  to  this  Maro?  means  invulnerable^  mviokible; 
&aT09  insatiable.  From  Haro^  came  by  contraction  diros.  In 
the  same  way,  indeed,  from  ddaros  might  have  been  formed 
Haros,  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  experience  would  teach 
the  Greeks  to  refrain  from  this,  lest  it  might  create  confusion ; 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  Maros  was  fixed  to  be  inviolable^  &c., 
that  of  £aro9,  diTos,  insatiable. 

5.  Of  the  two  last  forms  diTos  alone  occurs  frequently  in 
Homer,  both  in  Hesiod.  But  if  we  compare  the  two  verses 
of  Hesiod 

Sc.  59.  Avt6v  Koi  irartpa  hv^kpr^v  arov  niiikffUHO. 

Thcog.  714.   KtJrroff  r«,  Bptdptas  T€,  Tviyr  r  Soros  iroXc/iocoS, 


out  further  remark  as  one  of  those  exception.*,  which  may  occur  in  any 
rule,  without  misleading  a  translator  who  goes  on  sure  grounds.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise.  None  but  the  later  grammarian  Epic  poets  have 
Ktpaara,  rtpaarat  which  they  considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Kpaara.  In  this  they  were  mistaken  :  for  in  such  words  as  Kpaas^  \aas, 
the  routs  are  Kpa,  Xa ;  and  xpaas,  Xaar,  is  the  perfect.  Kpas^  \as  the 
contracted  form.  On  the  contrary,  in  xtparos  as  well  as  in  (fiptarot,  the 
penultimo,  if  long,  is  to  he  considered  merely  as  it  is  in  ^pviBos,  nnj- 
fitdof,  &c.  Such  resolutions  ore  certoinly,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
rule  given  above  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Aratus,  who  uses  them, 
is  not  Homer,  and  his  forms  are  not,  as  Homer's  are,  founded  in  truth. 
'^  On  the  orthography  of  rCrjt,  left  uncertain  by  Bentley  on  Hor. 
Od.  1,  17,  14.,  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  decisively.     I  am  of  opinion. 
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suspicion  falls  on  tlie  tbrm  aaroy,  which  never  occurs  else- 
where; and  this  siispicion  is  strengthened  by  the  second  radical 
a  being  short,  while  in  the  inflcxiona  of  the  verb  (5trat,  atrat/ii) 
it  is  constantly  long  3.  None  however  will  think  these  argu- 
ment deci&ivc  unless  they  are  first  satisfied  that  the  two  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  person, 

6.  Having  now  fixed  the  meaning  of  dtiaroj,  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  adapting  it  to  the  three  passages  of  Homer  where  it 
occurs.  In  IL  f,  271.  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  Styx,  where 
Somotts  says  to  Jtuio, 

*Ayp€t  PvV  fiot  ifiontrov  anarnv  lri*yijt  vd<i>p. 

the  Odyssey  it  is  the  epithet  of  a  contest;  first  in  </>,  91,, 
Penelope  delivers  to  the  suitors  the  bow  and  the  quoits, 
promises  herself  as  the  prize  of  tlie  victor.     At  the  sight  of 
•n  iiiiisler's  how  the  two  heidtemen  burst  into  tears,  at  which 
Antinotts  exclaims, 

KXalrrtiif  ^f\6ovt*,  KaTiwToBi  r(J|a  X^rovrc 
M»'J7irr^^c<ftrij'  atffXov  adarop'   ov  yap  mot 
'Pt^Idittf  rode  ro^v  iv^ov  ivrai^vt^Bnt* 

second  passage  is  in  x»  5-»  where  Ulysses,  after  he  has 
icceedcd  in  the  contest,  says, 

I<*w  unsatisfactory  the  explanations  of  this  word  in  these  pas- 
have  generally  been,  may  he  seen  in  the  contradictory 
and  notes  of  translators  and  conmientators.     They  who 
properly  sought  after  some  one  term  suited  to  all  three 
found  only  the  idea  of  ternbh\  to  force  which  they 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  a  infmskr,  taking  the 
in  an  active  sense,  and  rendering  it  very  dauga^otts^  rrrtj 
eery  dreu^lfuL     All  this  force,  however,  produced  no 
Ibet  suited   to  the   contest ;    for  how   could   that  he   called 
^erom  or  terrible  which   brought  with  it  no   other  danger 
that  which  accompanies  every  contest,  the  danger  of  losing 
prize  ?    It  could  have,  therefore,  no  meaning  in  the  mouth 


revcr,  that  it  isi  contracted  from  yvlov ;  and  I  think  Vvnv  the  original 
more  correct  form,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  analogy*  Tt'TJ^ff  & 
iption  which  arose  very  naturnlly  from  the  Lydiiiii  name  Gyge». 
Vid.  also  aarot  in  Note  3.  on  d^ri^rau 
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of  Ulysses.     Hence  some  of  the  grammarians  did  not  blush  tc^ 
explain  the  word  in  the  first  passage,  where  it  is  the  epithet  of* 
the  contest,  by  7roAu^Aa/3cV ;  in  the  second,  where  it  is  the  epi- 
thet of  the  same  contest,  by  i^AajS^s. 

7.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  of  three  passages  one  moet  readily 
and  easily  admits  the  literal  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  meaning  mnst  be  at  once  adopted.  Such  a  one  is  undoubt- 
edly, ifmolable ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  epithet  most  snited  to 
the  Styx,  the  swearing  by  which  was  the  most  inviolable  of  all 
oaths.  And  the  thing  is  so  clear^  that  this  single  passage  fixes 
the  sense  of  the  %vord  in  the  Iliad  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  the  Odyssey.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  un Willing  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  meaning  in  the  Iliad,  I  at  first  thought 
of  adopting,  with  Schneider,  the  active  sense  of  not  bnngin^ 
or  causimj  hariUy  harmlcsSy  an  epithet  not  unsuited  to  such  a 
contest  as  opposed  to  a  combat  of  life  and  death.  But  then  I 
saw  that  the  immediate  context,  in  the  former  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, connected  with  it  by  yAp,  became  by  this  translation 
totally  unconnected.  In  ov  yap  prjiUtaf  then  we  must  look  for 
the  ground  of  the  meaning  of  daaroj,  and  that  can  be  no  other 
thafl  not  to  he  despised,  not  to  he  thought  lightly  of,  or  some  such 
meaning.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  language^  that  dtaaros  with  the  sense  of  intiolable  should 
take  an  ethical  or  moral  meaning.  InviotaNe,  therefore,  may 
give  us  the  idea  of  thfjt  wkich  tre  ought  not  to  offend,  ought  not 
to  speak  ill  or  slightingly  of;  in  short  Maroif  in  these  two 
passages  seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  as  ovk  duoardv  in 
Ih  L,  164.,  an  honourahh,  distinguished  contest y  one  not  to  be 
despised  or  treated  slightintjiy*. 

8.  The  only  other  passage  where  Maro^  occurs  in  the  old 
writers^  is  in  ApolL  Khod.  :2,  77.,  where  it  has  its  natural 
meaning  of  invincible^  as  opposed  to  xfpdtav  in  the  sense  of  vin- 
dble.     The  word,  indeed,  seems  to  have  long  remained  in  use 


*  [Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  takes  it  in  these  two  passages  in  an 
active  sense,  as  not  bringing  harm,  ftartrtiess ;  though  in  the  latter,  Od. 
X»  S"  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  of  Eustath.  rroXviSXa^^f  may  be 
adopted.  Passow  in  his  excellent  abridged  and  amended  edition  of 
Schneider  calls  it  a  decisive  coHiest,  the  result  of  whir/i  must  be  valid  and 
irrevocable , — En.] 
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in  some  of  the  dialects,  but  in  a  form  not  easily  recognised. 
Hwychius  has  the  gloss  da/3aicroi,  ajBKa^fU,  which  the  com- 
BKirtators  have  sadly  maltreated,  nay,  some  have  at  once  altered 
toidaroc,  though  it  is  a  genuine  Laconian  gloss.  The  /3  arose 
from  the  digamma  bet^veen  the  two  alphaa  of  Aom  (vid.  2.), 
and  KTos  is  the  well-known  Doric  termination  of  adjectives 
formed  from  verbs  in  li^di  or  d<a ;  therefore,  id^oKTot,  idaroi^ 
o^Ka^fU,  unif^uredf  utihurt  (used  probably  of  men), 

9,  IIjus  far  in  the  pure  Greek  writers.  Anything  occmring 
ia  the  later  Epic  poets  at  variance  with  Tvhat  has  been  said 
ibore,  belongs  probably  to  them  alone.  Apoll.  Khod.  i,  459. 
Iiii  nlso  &aTos  (-  ^  u)  iJ^pty ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
fcnaed  Haro^t  as  the  Scholiast  telk  us,  with  a  intensive,  using 
the  second  o,  which  must  come  from  the  double  a  of  the  verb 
iitroi,  as  short.  I  rather  conjecture  that  he  accented  it  daro?, 
which  gives  the  same  sense  without  the  unnecessary  idea  of  in- 
teniiveness,  and  that  he  has  merely  taken  the  liberty  of  using  the 
▼«rW  adjective  in  t6s  in  an  active  sense.  Quintus  1,  217.  has 
W^f  AoTov ;  which  h  evidently  the  Oiprro^  &ijtov  of  II.  (p,  395. 
Either  then  Quintus  wrote  &7jTotf  or  read  in  Homer  ^aror. 
^nuchcfer  he  did  is  to  us  of  no  importance.  The  Homeric 
ibna  dj^Tof  deserves,  however,  a  separate  article. 


I.  In  my  Grammar  I  have  touched  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
iiii,  M  far  as  relates  to  the  doubtful  quantity  of  the  two  alphas^ 
ttid  have  stated  that  the  form  in  which  both  alphas  are  ex- 
prencd  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ground  or  radical  form.  This 
^  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  confirm  in  treating  on  ddaro^. 

1  If  we  look  through  all  the  different  passages  in  Homer 
tt»  which  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  occur,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe,  beside  the  universal  idea  of  /tattn  and  stiffhrinff 
karm^  an  occasional  one  of  its  being  through  the  person's  own 
fi^f  errvr^  or  imprudence.  Some  have  supposed  this  latter  to 
be  an  original  idea  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  word,  and  have  therefore  more  or  less  twisted  and  forced  all 
the  MiMffee  of  Homer  to  suit  it  (vid.  Damm*s  Lexicon)  ;  but 


Lcuroi, 


the  old  derivative  ^.daTov,  the  more  exact  Tneaning  of  which  t* 
been  discui?iscd  at  some  length  in  the  preceding  aiLicle,  is  cona- 
pletely  at  variance  with  tkis  supposition,  and  cannot  possil->ly 
adnoit  of  this  occasional  idea  cither  as  an  epithet  of  the  Sty^c, 
IL  f.  271.,  or  of  the  contest  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  Od.    4^j 
91.  x*  5'     1'^G  passages^  in  which  this  occasional  idea  can  mc>st 
plainly  be  dispensed  with,  are  in  Hes.  Op.  229, 

OvdfWoT  Wv^iKQitTi  f^fT  diftpdiri  X*^6p  omj&d 
Ova   artj, 

and  in  350. 

But  there  are  in  Homer  also  passages,  in  which  the  thougK 
must  be  unnaturally  forced  to  make  it  admit  oifatdi  or  impm 
dence,  as  in  II.  $^  237,,  where  the  verb  and  the  substantive  are 
joined ; 

Zfu  rtaTfp,  ^  pa  tiv'  ^5ij  hntp^tvitiiv  ^a(ytki}Q>v 
T^3^  Sttj  thfTas,  Kai  fiiv  ficya  Kvdos  dmjvftas  ; 

Agamemnon  says  this  without  reference  to  his  early  misconduct 
in  having  quarrelled  with  Achilles ;  it  is  merely  an  exclamation 
on  seeing  the  Greeks  flying  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  It  is 
the  same  in  IL  fS^  in.,  where  he  says  to  the  Greeks, 

Ztvs  fit  fi4ya  Kfiovidtjs  ar^  (¥i6i}(Fi  ff<ip(ifj. 

and  where  he  immediately  afterwards  attributes  this  injury  to 
the  deceitful  promises  of  Jove*  All  these  passages  show  that 
the  general  idea  of  to  harm  or  hy'ure,  harm  or  injury y  is  the  only 
one  necessarily  and  inseparably  belonging  to  these  words. 

3.  This  original  idea*  however,  (by  means  of  the  phrase 
doo-ai  (ppivas,  to  injure  the  understanding y  mislead,  reudct^  foolish^ 
stupify,)  was  transferred  to  the  mind  or  understanding,  so  that, 
whenever  the  context  led  that  way,  aaaai  alone  gave  the  same 
idea  as  when  joined  with  (jipiras^  still  always  with  a  decided 
reference  to  some  harm  or  injury  arising  from  that  state  of 
mind.  We  may  see  this  particidarly  exemplified  in  Od.  <f>, 
293.,  where  expressions  of  this  kind  occui*  repeatedly  in  the 
uame  passage  ; 

Olv6s  trt  rpoiti  fu\ii}8qf,  offrt  koI  aWovs 
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Ocyot  ftaik  Kirravpov  ayaxXtfTov  'Evpvrmya 

AciCTf  V   «V  /A«yrtpo»  firyaBt/fiov  UapiBtioto 

'Er  Auirt^as  iXBtWff'   6  d*  r^rci  (i}p(tnii  Satrev  otvta, 

Mauf6fifvot  noM  «p*$€  dopov  Kttra  l\*ipiB6oio. 

Centaur  was  then  dragged  out  of  the  house,  and  there 
mtiJitdL    The  |K>€t  goes  on  to  say, 

6  ^i  <ppt<r\tf  jiCiv  aac6*\v 

*}Xi*v  fv  ^ri^F  6)(itAv  deai<f>po¥i  &vp^. 

4-  That  the  word  aea-itppfav  (striking  as  the  repetition  may 
in  the  two   last  verses),  gives  the   same  idea   as  doo-at 

fWj,  is  certain  from  other  passages;  e.  g.  from  II,  v,  183* 
h  603,  Od.  0,  470.  And  yeti,  notwithstanding  this,  some, 
*»  Schneider,  derive  it  from  iiji^ai  to  bloic  /  others,  as  A  poll, 
Le3t.,  from  alcoi  to  deep.  How  forced  these  derivations  are, 
must  be  felt  by  any  one  who  examines  the  original  passages. 
Schneider^  indeed,  has  also  the  same  derivation  which  is  given 
iicre,  and  so  has  Apollonius,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  under  the 
Word  aa^C<ppmif,  Let  no  one,  however,  suppose,  that  this  latter 
form,  though  found  also  in  Htsychius  and  Eustathius,  is  a 
genuine  reading.  It  is  a  correction  of  the  grammarians,  who 
raw  the  true  derivation,  and  thought  this  the  only  manner  in 
*hich  they  might  legitimate  it;  that  is  to  say,  because  the 
verb  has  either  two  alphas  or  one  long  (So-c),  but  the  ad- 
J^ve  i(r(<pp(av  has  one  sliort.  This  difficulty,  however,  might 
l»  tnore  easily  removed.  It  is  certain  that  aacri<pp(iiv  is  the 
f^Uriy  grammatical  form ;  but  the  second  a  was  changed  to 
U  ftam  the  ear  being  accustomed  to  such  farms  as  dX0e<r^/3ou)y, 

S'  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  verb,  and  to  the  passage  of 
Od,^,  293.  quoted  at  length  in  section  3.;  and  by  comparing 
««dthOd.  X,  61. 

*A<rc  fu  fiaifiMtyos  ultra  (roicij  Koi  aBttTK^ras  oltto^^ 

«od  with  K,  68. 

Aa<r(kf  p   trapoi  re  kukoI  trpos  rolai  re  vrrvaj, 

we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  and  decided  whether 
4fi  active^  acuraC  rtra,  admits  of  the  transition  from  the  general 
l&eiaiiQg  io  hurt^  to  the  more  limited  one  to  mt»lead,  render 
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foolish,  shipify^  &c.  The  passive  iLaaBr^i^ai  occurs  frequently 
in  the  former  and  general  sense.  The  middle,  on  the  contrary, 
oAiTadQai,  takes  wholly  and  exclusively  the  latter,  that  which 
relates  to  the  mind  or  understiuiding.  And,  indeed,  since 
h(map.t}p  literally  signiSes,  /  have  enisled  myself ^  made  myself 
foolish^  &c.,  this  form  throughout  gives  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
person's  own  fmdty  or,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  timet, 
the  fault  is  attributed  to  the  misguidance  of  some  Deity.  Hence 
then  the  passive  ka(TQr\vai  is  also  frequently  used  like  the  nnddle. 
This  is  quite  clear  in  11.  t,  136.  137*,  where  Agamemnon  thus 
speaks  of  his  former  Qiisconduct  in  his  quarrel  with  Achilles; 
"  Thus  also  I,"  says  he,  "  when  Hector  was  slaughtering  the 
Argives  at  the  ships, 

Oif  dvtfd^tfv  \tkaBtffff  tSnyr,  ft  npitrov  adaBrfv." 

This  plainly  refers  to  the  origin  of  all  their  misfortune,  to  his 
unreoionahh  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say, 

KKk   ifrel  aatrdfiiiVt  koI  firu  (fiptvai  c^cXcro  Ztvv. 

Again  he  uses  dacrd/ii^r  alone  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
II.  4,  116,  119.,  for  which  in  another  place  (II.  X,  340.),  where 
mention  is  made  of  foolish  thoughtless  conduct,  the  idea  is  more 
iidly  expressed  by  MffOTo  5e  t^iya  Bv^i2.  The  passive  Aatr&rjvait 
however,  in  the  remaining  passages  where  it  occurs  (II.  t,  iij* 
IT,  68j.  Od.  b,  503*  Hymn.  Ven.  254.  Hes,  Op.  a8i.),  and 
where  foolish,  thoughtless,  or  wicked  conduct  is  spoken  of,  bears 
a  reference,  more  or  less,  to  the  folly  of  the  action  as  well  as 
to  the  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  it.  But  I  will  not^ 
by  passing  judgment  on  each  separate  passage,  prevent  the  re- 
flecting reader  from  exercising  his  own  judgment. 

6.  It  remains  only  to  remark  that  in  XL  r,  91.  inj,  ^  irdpTcis 
darai,  at  verse  129.  where  the  same  phrase  is  repeated,  and 
at  verse  95,  Kal  yap  b/j  inj  irore  7Ji\v  iiraro,  rovTrep  Aptoro*',  &c.  ^, 
the  trnddk  occui*8  in  a  purely  actiw  sense. 


I  This  use  of  the  middle  voice,  repeated  three  times  in  one  book,  and 
In  the  eame  Episode,  and  never  occurring  again  in  Homer,  might  raise 
a  critical  question  in  examining  individual  parts  of  Homer's  works:  but 
I  will  not  enter  on  such  an  examination  here.  I  will  only  remark  how 
easily  forms,  which  were  not  originally  in  Homer,  might  have  crept  into 
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7.  The  pMBBges,  in  which  the  substantive  Sjrj  occurs  in  the 
artgind  and  general  sense,  have  been  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
niDg  of  tkii  arlicie.  With  reference  to  the  mind  or  understand- 
i^l^  it  occurs  much  more  frequently;  sometimes  with  the^full 
cottstniction,  as  in  11.  it,  805,  tiny  ^l^pi vas  tlkt,  spoken  of  Patro- 
duB  staxMiing  as  stupitied ;  in  r,  SS,  where  Agamemnon  eays^ 
the  Gods  in  the  beginning  of  that  quarrel  fiol  (^ptaiff  ifx^aXoif 
knfr  and  in  IK.  391.  where  Dolon  complains 

IloXX^ff/  II  ar^vk  nafHK  v6o¥  ffyaytv  "EKrmp 

lod  sometimes  &ti)  stands  alone  with  the  possessive  pronQun^  as 
in  II.  a.  41a-  that  At^ameninon 

T¥^  


in  Hes.  Op.  93.  This  reference  to  the  understanding  re- 
then  also  the  sense,  where  such  errors  or  follies  are  at- 
rlluted  to  the  misguidance  of  the  Gods,  as  in  the  passage  quoted 
it  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  from  II.  r,  88.  and  again  at 
'.  370.  «till  with  the  same  reference  to  the  understanding,  but 
in  i  ©ore  general  sense  ; 

Zrv  ndrtp^  ^  fuyaXas  arar  avtpt<r<n  didotada* 

tod  where  Helen  says  in  Od.  ft,  261. 

Tliii!  comparison  of  parallel  passages  shows  a  regular  use  of 
l^guage,  and  should  therefore  teach  us,  that  in  separate  pas- 
■^  of  this  kind,  where  the  context  admits  of  both  meanings, 


^n  the  old  text,  and  pushed  oat  others.  Tlie  reading  of  Arbtarchus 
^  V'V5.  Z«vf  aaerro  ie  indeed  condemned  by  the  contert  (vid.  Heyne); 
bttt  who  can  depend  on  affato,  rov  in  a  passage  where  tituTt^  rou  might 
havcfrtuod,  and  would  have  been  more  natural  and  more  Homeric  ?  And 
"tn  ainu,  if  we  consider  that  the  pre».  act.  ad  would  a«lmit  of  its  last 
■flUiIe  bemg  lengtliened,  ab  6pi^  *^  do,  it  shows  the  po»»ibihty,  that  an 
old  farm  aa^  might  have  existed  in  the  mouths  of  the  rbapsodista,  but 
bife  b^n  thnirt  out  by  the  more  convenient  doirai. 
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we  ought  not  to  translate  ^ttj  in  its  general  sense,  but  to  give 
tlie  poet  credit  for  having  used  it  in  its  more  accurate  and 
limited  one.  For  instance,  Voss  thus  translates  the  former  of 
the  4wo  last-quoted  passages,  "  O  Father  Jove,  thou  dost  in- 
deed cause  men  to  commit  great  errors  "  but  the  latter  passage^ 
where  the  expression  is  precisely  the  same,  he  renders  less 
satisfactorily  with  this  very  difiercnt  meaning,  "And  I  lamented 
the  harm  which  Venus  caused,  wlien  she  induced  me  to  leave 
my  country*^." 

8.  In  an  usage  which  has  produced  two  such  different  mean- 
ings as  misfmiune  and  faulty  it  is  conceivable  that  cases  may 
have  occurred,  in  which  hoth  ideas  were  at  the  same  moment 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  which  would  so  much  the 
more  naturally  coalesce  and  appear  as  one,  in  as  much  as  the 
things  themselves,  represented  by  those  ideas,  were  in  those 
times  often  confounded  together,  and  sometimes  natural  evil 
was  punished  as  moral,  soiiietimcs  (as  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
above)  fuuUs  were  excused  as  being  the  effect  of  flite.  Such 
an  inseparable  union  of  these  two  ideas  seems  to  be  in  an;  at 
11.  <a,  480.  where  it  expresses  the  situation  of  one  who  has  fled 
from  his  country  for  having  killed  a  man;  or  at  1,501.  where 
Anj  is  personified.  From  the  German  language  not  having  one 
word  to  represent  the  two  ideas,  Voss  in  translating  these  pas- 
sages was  obliged  to  choose  hetvveen  them,  and  he  judiciously 
preferred  that  of  fault. 

9.  Among  the  derivations  of  &Trj  with  a'^  short  is  Mm;  of 
which  I  wish  to  correct  the  common  acceptation,  that  it  is 
the  same  as  ar<ia».  The  Ionic  change  of  the  termination  citt 
ifidth  ^a»  ought  not  alone  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  aa 


*  [The  original  Grermau  runs  thus.  Vater  Zeus,  traun  grosse  Verblen* 
dungen  gibs^t  du  den  Mjinnem* — Und  ich  beseufztc  das  Unheii,  daa 
Afrodite  gab,  da  sie  dorthiii  micb  vom  Vaterlande  gefuhret,  &c, — Ed,] 

2  'Atuoj^  QTtm,  drvCo},  drffi^,  araaSaXot^  The  shortening  of  a  vowel, 
even  when  that  vowel  arose  from  contraction,  aa  in  tirT},  was  very  na- 
turul  in  the  ancient  state  of  the  Greek  lapgURge,  whenever  a  word  was 
lengthened  in  its  derivatives,  and  the  accent  withdrawn  from  the  long 
syllable.  The  adoption  of  a  root  ^rta  with  a  elujrt^  from  which  those 
lengthened  forms  woultl  he  produced,  and  again  of  aTa<,>^  from  wliich 
would  he  foriued,  by  dropping  the  r,  add*  and  aa>»  presents  improbabili- 
ties which  strike  us  at  first  sight. 
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acceptation  in  our  lexicons,  unless  meaning  and  usage  corro- 
borate it,  which  is  not  the  case  here.  *Ar^a)  is  a  verb  oc- 
ing  only  in  the  Ionic  writers,  Homer  (IL  v,  332.)  and  He- 
tus  (7,  223.),  and  always  in  an  intransitive  sense;  which 
;<*nse  is  deduced  from  tbe  particidar  meaning  of  arri  { folly ^ 
htlessness) ;  and  of  which  dn/fdi  is  a  term  of  stronger 
ing.  In  the  two  passages  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  men- 
ioned  above  the  participle  only  (ariovra,  dTcoiTcy)  occurs, 
hich  consequently  means  thoughflrss,  foolishly  rash,  desperate. 
Tbe  verb  arata^  on  the  contrary,  which  occurs  only  in  the  Attic 
a,  is  alw^ays  found  in  the  passive^  and  in  a  purely  passive 
;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  an  active  £tr<lw,  it  must  have 
ansitive  meaning*  deduced  from  the  general  sense  of  &rr} 
injunj) ;  droi/iat  therefore  will  be,  /  suffer  harm  or 
injury^  ejpperimce  misfortune^  as  in  Soph.  Antig.  17.  Eurip. 
ipl.  182-  The  two  verbs  active  arc  thereibre;  dr^«i»,  /  am 
htless,  foolish^  &c. ;  drd*t>,  /  brinp  into  harm  or  misfor- 


*'Aaroy ;   vid.  aaaroy. 


3,  'AyycA/j;,  ayyeA/iyy. 

J.  The  word  ayyikCr]  occurs  frequently  in  the  Epic  poets  in 
this  its  undisputed  form  and  meaning :  sometimes^  however,  we 
find  dyyeA6js  and  iLyyeXlrjif  in  a  construction  unusual  for  ay- 
ytkiJi,  of  which  the  prevailing  explanation  handed  down  to  us 
»M  by  means  of  a  substantive,  6  dyyeA^as*  Ion*  &yyt\ir}^,  the 

^^P  The  words  added  in  Schueider's  Lexicon  to  the  meaning  of  drdtot 

^^Burticalarly  of  such  harm  us  thoughtlessness  causes,"  proceeded  from 

^^■luty  comparison  uf  this  uroifiai  with  the  Homeric  dafraadai.     In  all 

Hire  passag^es  of  the  Tragedians  where  it  is  found,  there  is  never  the 

%liifhlest  rea^son  fur  supposing  the  idea  of  thuugbtki*&nesia  to  be  implied 

in  the  verb,  even  thougli  the  action  or  conduct  described  might  have 

proceeded  from  thoughtleesnesa ;  and  in  many  passages,  ds  in  the  two 

just  quoted  above,  the  idea  ie  impossible. 
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tntfBsenffm;  which  made  all  those  passages  eas^r  and  the  con- 
struction consistent.  In  later  times,  however,  this  masculine 
substantive  has  been  rejected,  and  Hermann  ToUius  in  a  par- 
ticular Excursus  to  Apollonii  Lex.  has  transferred  tliem  all 
back  to  ayyekif}.  In  some  instances  he  hae  not  succeeded 
satisfactorily ;  and  Hermann  in  his  treatise  De  Ellipsi  et  PL 
p.  IJ5H.  has  endeavoured  with  the  same  view  to  explain  them 
more  graramaticaMy,  Still,  however,  as  all  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty appear  to  me  very  far  from  having  been  removed,  a  more 
accurate  examination  may  not  be  euperHuous. 

a.  In  entering  on  this  discusHion  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  by  giving  some  exaoiples  of  ayyehlvf  where  the  usage 
and  consti'uction  are  plain  and  undisputed.  In  Od.  #t,  245. 
Eurylochus  comes  to  Ulysses  with  the  information  of  Circe 
having  changed  his  companions  into  s^vine,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pressed, 

Evpv\ox<>s  K  avif/  ffX0« 

'AyyifX/rji'  crapw*'  epeajv  teal  atitVHta  TrSrfiov, 

literally  translated,  "  bringing  him  tidings  and  the  fate  of  his 
companions,"  instead  of"  tidings  o/'his  companions  and  of  their 
late."     In  Od*  17,  263,  Ulysses  relates  of  Calypso, 

Kal  r<STf  hrf  fit  KtkrvfTtv  error pvuova-a  vtraBaif 
Zfjms  \m'  ciyyeXtrjiif,  fj  Koi  voos  irpanfr  avrijf. 

i.  e.  "under  the  influence  of  a  message  from  Jupiter  to  her." 
In  Od.  IT,  354. 

T^fi  atiT7}v  ivtK   tiyycXtfjr,  ipeovrt  yvwuxi' 

where  the  union  of  two  constructions  is  observable ;  *'  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  message,  that  is,  to  announce  it  to  the  lady*'* 
Thus  also  6rpmf(t,v  or  iiroTpvvftv  dyyeX^rjy  Ttvl,  Od.  ir,  355. 
«j  353.  means,  **  to  send  a  hasty  message  to  any  one ;''  and 
again  more  iully  in  o,  41. 

r<&»>  d*  orpOvai  w6ki»  (uro» 

\Kyy§\iTjp  tptovra  itfpitppotn  UrjvtXonttff, 

"send  him  (Euma^us)  to  carry  a  hasty  message " 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passages  in  which  ayyeKlrjs  and 
&yy^kif1^f  have  been  explained  (as  mentioned  above)  by  a  mas- 
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caiine  cabetantive  6  iyyfkCji^^  are  the  following.  And  first  of 
ti»Mmmatice,     la  IL  y,  ao6.  Antenor  thus  speaks  to  Helen, 

*HAy  yikp  Kok  ^upo  nor  ijXvdt  dlot  *OBv(ra(vs, 
2rv  lv€K  oyycXujrp  o-iiv  d/jijit^iXw  Mti^cXdai' 

the  construction  here  would  be,  *Ohv(TCTfV9  yXvBfv  ayyeXlT}^  (for 
Jl)7<Aaj).  trcv  li'cica.  In  r,  352,  Idomeneus  says  to  Meriones, 
who  WM  entering  the  camp,  "  Art  thou  wounded, 

*Hf  rev  ayy^Xijjs  ^tT   ?^'  ffXvdts  ;*' 

;/tA;^f  rtfos,  "  as  the  announcer  of  something."    In  IL  m,  640. 
ptiiang  of  Cop  reus, 

tt  Eipva-drjos  oiKittTOt 

"  who  was  accustomed  to  go  as  the  messenger  of  Eurysthcus  to 
Hercules."  The  accusative  is  found  in  the  two  following  pas- 
sages.   In  IL  d,  584. 

the  construction  would  be,  *Axa">«  Mm^ikau  Ti^Sea  ^yy^Ki^p, 
*'they  sent  Tydeus  as  their  ambassador*"  In  A,  140,  Agamem- 
non si^  of  Antimachus, 

*0£  ttot'  *Vl  Tft&^v  ^y^pfi  MtutXaov  fivwyev 
*Ayyt'kiT}V  iX&uyra  (Tvv  dvTi^eoa  'OdvoTyi 

tHfi  coDBtrucdon  would   be,   ds  avuiyi  KaraitrflvaL  Mttf^kaov  dy- 
^A^owa,  "to   kill  Menelaus,   who  was  come  as  ambas- 


4*  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  mode  of  explanation,  we  must 
ftippoete  two  forms  of  speech  expressing  the  same  leading  idea ; 
(pj(Ofuu,  oixvii  dyyeXujs    (genitive),    and    tpxpfJiai    ayyeklrp,   irrt- 
«^cAA«  a<  ayytKifiv.     The  old  and  usual  manner  of  explaining 
Vidt  a  case  is,  to  suppose  that  preposition,  which  suits  most 
Mtorally  the  thought,  to  be  omitted ;  thus  here  in  the  case  of 
the  genitive,  ^rcica  is  supplied,  which  we  see  expressed  in  the 
ciample  quoted   above  from  Od.  ir,  334. ;  and  in  the  case  of 
tbe  accusative,  we  must  supply  fis,  which  we  also  find  added 
in  ScboL  ad  IL  A,  140.     Generally  speaking,  and   without  re- 
ference to  the  present  question,  I  do  not  object  to  this  mode  of 
expUnation,  provided  it  be  handled  philosophically.     That  is 


14  3"  'Ayy€\6;,  dyy€\6js. 

to  say,  such  a  preposition  is  not,  properly  speaking,  omitted; 
but  as  every  oblique  case  is  a  noun  containing  in  itself  the  idea 
of  a  preposition,  the  genitive  or  the  accusative  takes^  in  such 
a  situation  as  we  are  speaking  of,  that  preposition  which  the 
context  requires.  Thus  in  ipxetrOai  6yy€\Lr)v,  the  accusative, 
as  in  so  many  other  Greek  constructions,  is  the  case  of  the  more 
distant  object,  as  we  say  in  English,  *'to  go  an  errand^  go  a 
journey*,''*  for  "  to  go  on  an  errand,  on  a  Journey ^'^  without, 
therefore,  the  preposition  being  really  omitted  ^  In  the  same 
manner  the  genitive  expresses  different  meanings  of  a  sentence, 
of  which  some  are  so  peculiar  to  that  particular  case,  that  it 
can  be  brought  by  S3rntax  under  certain  leading  ideas  as  rules ; 
others  are  more  isolated,  and  of  these  some  remain  only  in 
poetry,  as  kov(ovt€s  irtbioio,  dipcaOcu  irvpds,  ^pn'/jOrj  ^AKdfiav- 
Tos  (II.  £,  488.) ;  others  have  maintained  their  place  in  prose, 
as  (t)Ao>  (re  rov  ttKovtov,  Xa^ia-Oai  irobos,  oUrfas  iiVoCas  ^\€i:  and 
with  these  we  may  very  fairly  class  ipxajxai  iyyekCri^f,  since 
the  idea  of  the  preposition,  which  is  not  expressed,  arises  of 
itself  from  the  context.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  in  all  the 
passages  above  quoted,  this  mode  of  explanation,  as  compared 
with  the  former,  alters  nothing  in  the  construction,  in  as  much 
as  the  nominative  &yy€\(rjs  taken  for  iyycAoy,  and  the  oblique 
case  d,yy€XCr}s  or  iyyckCrju  standing  like  an  adverb,  are  both 
attached  to  the  verb.  In  the  first  passage,  then,  the  con- 
struction must  be  IjKvOfv  AyyeAtiys,  "he  came  with  a  message** 
or  "  in  an  embassy,*'  a-cv  tv€Ka  "  on  thy  account ;"  and  in  the 
fourth  passage,  iiriarfiXav  Tvbrj  &yy€\Crjv,  "they  sent  him  on 
an  embassy.'*     And  in  the  second  only  it  seems  more  agreeable 


*  [.  .  . .  From  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  corresponding  illustration  used  by  Buttroann  is,  Botschafi  laufen 
for  auf  Botschaft  lau/en. — Ed.] 

I  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  Hermann's  explanation,  that  here  we 
have  one  of  those  mixtures  of  two  modes  of  expression  so  common  in 
Greek ;  that  is  to  say,  tpxttrBai  with  ^'pcty  ayytXiav,  because  this  latter 
consists  in  going  as  well  as  tlie  former.  In  other  words,  tpxttrBai, 
which  elsewhere  takes  after  itself  only  a  remote  object  with  the  aid  of 
a  preposition,  takes  here  the  case  of  the  nearer  object,  as  in  the 
expression  ^p«tv  ayytkiav, 

t  [So  in  vulgar  English,  to  go  o/"  a  message. — ^Ed.] 
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to  tiiis  mode  of  explanation  to  join  iyy€kly}9  t€v  *'  with  some 
ItbiJ  of  message/'  not  to  consider  them  as  two  sejiarate  genitives, 
ite  one  governing  the  other,  **  with  a  message  of  something." 

5.  I  think  I  have  now  put  tliis  mode  of  explanation  also  in 
a  full  and  clear  light.     And  presenting,  as  it  does,  even  taking 
inj  passage  separately,  little  more  unusual  than  we  see  in  many 
other  Homeric  constructions,  with  which  commentators  feel  no 
difficulty,  il  must  appear  surprising  that  the  adoption  of  a  mas- 
culine   substantive    6   ayyfKlr}^   should   have    been    introduced 
merely  by  means  of  these  passages  j  and  that  too,  not  by  the 
casoal  conjecture  of  a  grammarian,   (as  some  are  ascribed  to 
ZenodotuSy)  but,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  mode  of  expla- 
nation handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.     For  wherever  we 
search  with  the  expectation  of  finding  that  mode  which  is  the 
older,  in  the  Scholia,  in  Apollonius,  in  Hesychius,  &c.,  this  is 
the  established  one ;  while  Eustatlriius  is  quite  silent  on  it,  and 
only  once  (y,  206.)  speaks  expressly  of  the  other,  which  we  will 
in  future  for  the  sake  of  brevity  call  the  feminine  mode  of  ex- 
plmiition.     This  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  announced  only  as 
•n  opinion  of  Zenodotus;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  at  II.  ^,  ^aj 
640,  where  the  doubt  is  whether  ayytklrj^  was  considered  to  be 
*  genitive  or  a  nominative,  he  read  d/ycAtT^i^  which  in  that  place 
<an  only  be  the  accusative  of  ij  dyycAiii ;  and  at  IL  y,  206.  where 
^  hiiC  6.yy(\Cr}s  has  given  rise  to  the  same  doubt,  that  he 
'fad  27f9,   evidently  In  agreement  with  the  genitive   a/yeA6ys, 
hit  u  evidently  a  mere  artificial  reading.      For  in  this  last  pas- 
Mge  the  masculine  mode  of  explanation  is  indubitably  the  most 
natural  construction,  ijkvdev  dyycAtifff,    crev  li^cKa :   not,  indeed, 
'liat  tlie  other  is  incorrect,  if  we  keep  to  the  reading  «Te9  ;  /jKv 
Ofir  ttyy(Ai»js  fwith   a  message)  a-cv  ivcKa*,  whereas   TJkvO€v  a€v 
mt  ^yyMri^  is   harsh  and  obscure :   hence  the  construction, 
i^^if  tviKa   6.yy(kir}i  (rtC,   appeared    preferable ;    (vid.   Eusta- 
ttiti*:)  but  then  the  language  required,  instead  of  the  personal 
fth,  the  possessive  <7^^,  which  accordingly  Zenodotus  placed  in 
tbc  text.     For  it  was  supposed  that  ayytXCrj  (rev  or  err/  ayyikli} 
ought  here  mean  '*  the  message  concerning  thee"  in  the  same 


'  [Thus  aUo  Papsow  in  his  excellent  Greek  and  German  Lexicon 
expUiiu  the  construction  by  x^P*'  ayytkias  cov  t^ttea. — Eo.] 
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way  as  in  Od.  Kj  245.  quoted  at  p,  la,  ayyektrjp  kr^p^v  meaii*' 
"tidings  of  or  concerning  thy  companions,'*  Hiit  in  this  latteri 
the  tidings  are  of  the  absent  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  of  theif 
fate,  while  in  the  former  Ulysses  comes  to  Troy,  where  Helen 
was,  with  a  commission  which  conceiTis  her :  now  this  also  must 
be  dyyeAtjj  'EXu^T^y,  or,  if  addressed  to  her,  dyyeXtrj  <n}  ♦.  ApoU, 
lonins,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the  masculine  mode  of  ex- 
planation, speaks  thus  in  dispraise  of  the  opinion  of  Zenodotus:' 
ZiyvoSoTos  hi  ToijTo  dyFO^Jtras  ypAcpfi,  &c.  And  the  Schol.  A.  runs 
thus  :  Tj  6mkTJ,  Sti.  Zrivodoros  yp<i<^€4,  <njy  (vtK  AyyeA^tj?.  OiJ  Xcyct 
be  (scil.  (1  TToiijr^?)  avuriBmi  fjfxiVf  TTJf  Hjs  6.yy€k(at  X^'^i  ^^'  ^7* 
ytkiyjt  CLifrl  Tov  &yyfkos. 

6.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrine 
grammarians  the  masculine  mode  of  explanation  was  the  e«ta* 
blished  one.  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  feminine  mode 
employed  the  most  familiar  form,  and,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
seemed  to  offer  ili^elf  for  adoption  so  easily  by  the  mere  omi»* 
sion  of  a  preposition,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  masculine 
mode  of  explanation  would  have  been  the  established  one,  if  il 
had  not  been  handed  down  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Besides,  if  the  feminine  explanation  be  considered  the  genuine 
one,  there  is  this  very  striking  and  singular  appearance,  that 
Homer,  without  any  reason,  uses  indiscriminately  ikBdv  (Jyyc- 
k(i}i>  and  (kOiw  ayyeklTfH  which  remark  becomes  of  more  im* 
portance,  when  we  consider  that,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tfai 
adoption  of  the  masculine  ^  Ayy^kir}^  the  diiference  of  case  is  in 
every  instiince  required  by  the  construction,  though  the  con* 
struction  is  always  of  a  similar  kimL  And  in  the  same  way 
other  doubts  may  also  present  themselves ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
y,  206.  Yfkv&t  fT€v  iv€K  dyyeA^J79,  where,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  the  only  natural  explanation  is  that  which  adopts  the 
masculine  6  ayycA^j^s ;  whereas,  if  we  take  the  feminine  17  iy^ 
ytkCjjf  the  passage  requires  the  accusative  rather  than  the  ge- 

nitive,  ijAu^e o-fu  h^tx    ^yycklrjv  :  a   remark    which    must   be 

exactly  reversed  in  d,  3H4.,  and  hence  the  before-mentioned  1' 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  two  cases  becomes  much  worse  than| 
if  the  construction  admitted  either  indifferently.     Again,  in  o. 


*  [Thus  we  find  dyytkirj  ^V^,  "information  concerning^  me,"  II. 
336.— Ed.] 
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640.  the  singular  dyy^kCyjSy  if  by  it  we  understand  a  message, 
ind  not  a  messenger,  is  unnatural,  because  the  context  implies 
I  repetition  of  messages,  so  that  one  might  in  that  case  be  in- 
duced to  propose  aa  a  correction,  5?  Evpvfr&^ov  Ara<icros  ^Ay- 
fikki  otxvttruf 

7.  We  must  now  eiamine  the  only  passage  out  of  Homer 
which  belongs  to  this  disquisition.  In  the  Theogonia  781,  are 
ihtte  Terses,  not  very  well  connected  with  the  context,  it  is  true, 
hat  therefore  the  less  to  be  suspected : 

Ilavpa  6i  QavfiavTOf  Bvyarqp  vrodofr  u^itia   Ip4ff 
'AyyfXifji'  iroAfirai  «r*  tlpta  v^rn  ^aXacroTjf. 

Hiw  the  genitive  ayy€KC7)'s  is  as  admissible  in  construction 
»iih  VMXcfTcu  as  it  is  in  the  Homeric  ^lassages,  while,  on  the 
OO&tnry^  the  masculine  explanation  is  not  possible.  But  then 
here  is  a  various  reading,  'AyyeA(7j.  One  should  coitainly  be 
Mlher  unwilling  to  suppose  that  ayytXtV;  meant  both  "  a  mes- 
nge**  and  **  a  female  messenger."  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  that  words  with  such  a  twofold  meaning  are  by  no 
tneans  uncommon  in  all  languages, — for  instance,  in  the  Latin  in 
the  case  of  the  masculine  nunt'ms  /  if  we  consider  that  dyyeAfi; 
in  this  sense  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  masculine  iyy^A^??? 
u  Ttifdij  does  to  ra/xtijy ;  that,  further,  since   ^yyeKos  did  not 

Kthe  verse,   the    phrase  *lpts  'AyyeKir}   TrtiiActrat    seemed   to 
_  itsdf  naturally  as  a  parallel  of  the  other  masculine  Ayye- 

^^f,  imd  was  perfectly  intelligible ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  adopting  this,  the  origin  of  that  various  reading  must 
he  SKribed  to  mere  accident, — for  what  grammarian  would 
htre  dared  make  it  for  the  occasion  ? — if  we  consider  all  this, 
I  think  we  must  class  this  passage  with  the  others  of  Homer; 
•>d  then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  two 
iu«dfi«  o£  explanation  which  have  formed  the  great  question  of 
tWi  artible.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in 
faotir  of  that  which  I  also  believe  to  be  the  most  ancient. 

8.  Meantime  I  will  endeavour  to  spare  others  trouble  by 
%iisg  down  briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  probable 
nuttmer  of  resoh-ing  the  points  in  question.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  older  Greek  language  ikdtlv  ^yyeUfjs  and  riyycAtiji' 
(g«j,  and  aocus,  fem.)  were  both  in  use,  and  that  the  doubt  as 

c 
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to  which  was  the  more  correct  usage  arose  in  the  time  of  the 

rhapsodists,  not  in  that  of  the  poet.  In  that  case,  in  some 
passage  where  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  words  oc- 
curred, and  where  the  construction  was  harsh,  there  might 
have  arisen  an  idea  of  a  suhstantive  6  ayytXtfjs  even  in  timed 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  If  this  mode  of  explanation  were* 
afterwards  adopted  by  soBie  great  authority,  as,  for  instance,  bf 
Aristarchus,  all  those  passages  would  be  for  the  first  timd 
brought  into  uniformity  by  establishing  a  nominative  -17s,  ani 
an  accusative  -tji-,  according  to  the  construction ;  and  evea 
ayy^Xitj  might  have  been  admitted  into  the  Theogonia.  The 
reading  of  Zenodotus,  SiyytXir}v  in  o,  640.  is  then  by  this  sup- 
position to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  doubtful  pointi 
handed  down  to  him,  and  of  which  he  maintained  the  correct- 
ness. Any  observations,  however,  as  to  the  one  or  the  otheC 
of  these  constructions  being  more  or  less  natural,  must  on  the 
whole  depend,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  cases  of  Epic  criti'^ 
cism,  on  the  greater  or  less  improbability  of  its  acceptation  j 
and  this  must  be  left  for  each  to  determine  according  to  hii 
own  judgment  *. 


4.   'Ayep^xof. 
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1.  The  grammarians  have  taken  sufficient  care  to  let  us  kno 
that  this  word  is  used  by  Homer  in  a  good  sense,  but  by  the 
later  writers  in  a  bad  one.  The  Lex.  Etym.  begins  its  articl 
with  these  words,  pTfopiKrj  ^  A^ft?:  that  is  to  say,  the  word^ 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Homer  and  Pindar,  is  never  foundg 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  but  from  the 
time  of  Polybius  it  is  very  common  in  prose  as  well  as  versed 
Doubtless,  then,  the  word  liad  always  remained  in  use  in  the 
dialects  of  Asia^  and  from  them  passed,  by  means  of  the  Asiatic 
schools  of  rhetoric,  into  the  language  of  the  rhetoricians,  who 
formed  the  later  prose,  and  whose  style,  even  in  words  an< 
forms,  was  always  contrary  to  the  Attic. 

2,  In  these  later  writers  the  meaning  of  iydp^ttx^^  ^  <^^ 


^  [Fassow  rejects  entirely  the  masculine  substantive  as  quite  onn^ 
cessary.^ — En,] 


A 


yepm^o^. 
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f0 ;  a  sense  which,  as  applied  to  animals 
only,  ii  good  as  well  as  bad  %  but  when  applied  to  men  becomes 
mm  generally  some  such  meaning  as  airoaani^  havffhti^^  e.  g. 
Plat  Am-  Fratr.  c.  extr.  The  observation  of  the  grammarians 
that  Homer  uses  hyipi^yo^  always  in  a  good  sense  is  certainly 
corriTt ;  but  from  the  varied  nature  of  their  explanation^  as 
Irr^ioj,  <rcju^'<$$»  Ard/>eu)(.  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
cx>ct  meaning  of  the  word,  or  in  what  sense  ihey  understood 
it  b  the  different  passages  where  it  is  found ;  nay,  they  have 
even  given  a  different  etymology  as  the  foundation  of  different 
meanings.  In  Homer  we  find  ^yip^xo^  a  frequent  epithet  of 
the  Trojan»,  and  once  of  the  Mysians  («,  430.),  but  always  as 
wltllers  and  warriors  ;  again,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  of 
the  Rhodlaps ;  beside  which  it  is  given  only  to  Periclymefms. 
Now  from  these  passages  we  can  gather  nothing  more  than  that 
it  it  an  epithet  suited  to  soldiers  and  warriors  as  such  ;  but  they 
1I0  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  word.  The  mythological  account  of  PericljTncnus 
(the  only  hero  who  has  this  epithet,  and  to  whom  Hcsiod  also 
^  given  it  in  Fragm.  22.  Gaisf.)  is  not  come  down  to  us  with 
iuffalcnt  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  personal 
tp:thi-t  peculiar  to  him.  Mythology  only  tells  us  that  Neptune 
i>»d  given  him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  any  kind  of 
•aimal,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  Hercules  for  a  long  time. 
Oiu!  bint  we  may  perhaps  gain,  that  when  the  word  is  used  as 
»Q  epithet  of  a  people,  they  are  generally  Asiatics,  still  without 
implying  any  want  of  courage,  for  the  Mysians  are  called  in 
other  places  dyx^fiaxot  and  KaprnpoOviwu 

3»  Pindar  has  it  as  an  epithet  of  illustrious  actions,  aytpm- 
X^v  ipypJiTwi^  Nem.  6,  56, ;  of  victory  in  general,  01.  10,  96.] 
*nd  of  riches,  irkoirrov  crTftpdvii)^*  dyef>o>xoi',  Pyth.  i,  96,;  which 
^t  passage  may  perhaps  bring  to  our  recollection  that  the 
wily  Greek  nation  which  haa   this   epithet  in  Homer  is  the 


*  There  is  a  gloss  in  Lex.  Seg.  6.  p.  33O.  ^Aytpt^x**^  ravpot-  trtpp^v 
htpowrrft^  ffpavvf.  However  correct  the  expression  ravpof  dyip»x*^ 
in*iy  be  (vid.  Hinjer.  Eel.  12,  6.).  still  the  explanation  does  not  accord 
wflh  it.  Undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be  ^Ayiptaxt^r  yavpov,  tr4p»os,  &c., 
ft»r  these  meanings  occur  in  different  glossaries,  and  Hcsychius  has. 
tiDOngft  other*,  yavpos. 

C  2 
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wealthy  Rhodians.  Add  to  this,  that  its  later  sense,  in  which 
it  was  rather  a  term  of  reproach,  was  virtpriipatfia  and  alOabCa, 
and  I  think  I  see  the  one  idea  which  pervades  all  this  in 
haughtiness,  which,  araong  the  Asiatic  nations  and  the  wealthy, 
showed  itself  in  external  display:  when,  therefore,  the  more 
ancient  Greeks  expressed  this  sense  by  dycpwxoy,  they  attached 
to  it  no  idea  of  reproach ;  so  that  the  explanation  a^nvo^  appears 
to  me  to  have  a  particular  reference  to  external  dignity  and 
show  2.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  Pindar  uses 
the  word  only  in  a  good  sense,  Archilochiis  and  AlcaeuB  used 
it  even  as  early  as  their  times  in  a  reproachful  one.  Vid.  Eu- 
stath,  in  note  %. 

4,  On  the  derivation  of  ayipmxp^  I  can  say  nothing  to  con* 
firm  or  assist  what  others  have  said  before,  which  is  the  more 
singular,  as  the  word  appears  to  he  formed  of  such  plain  ele- 
ments. Of  all  the  attempts  of  the  gi'ammariaus,  the  most 
passable  is  that  of  ytpao^os  with  a  intensive.  And  if  I  were 
to  render  it  by  an  honourable  man^  many  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfied  with  the  translation.  This  explanation  accords,  how- 
ever, too  little  with  established  usage  for  me  to  adopt  it  as  my 
own,  which  I  could  only  do  by  substituting  the  a  redundant  for 
the  a  intensive,  which  indeed  in  some  woids  does  take  place, 
but  here  has  too  little  analogy  to  be  supported. 


5.  *'A)//)a,  aypuv. 


^ 


I .  Of  the  verb  ^yp^Xv  Homer  has  only  the  imperative  &yp€4, 
which  he  uses  as  a  mere  interjection,  ctget  "come!;"  but 
he  has  many  evident  derivatives  from  it,  as  nakwAypiro^^  («- 
YptlVy  &c.  However,  the  real  use  of  the  verb  in  ancient  Greek, 
with  the  simple  meaning  of  to  takty  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  fragment  of  Archilochus,  "Aypct  ^  otvav  ipvBphv  aith  rpiry^s^ 
£runck*s  AnaL  i,  41. 


^  Eustath.  ad  11.  /9,  ^54'  d7^<'^  ^*  ^a<nB>  ff  X/ftr  avrmt  rovr  fTtfitrovt^ 
uc  'AXir/iov  /3ovXfTfl(.  This  last  expression  is  new  to  me,  although  it 
must  point  to  the  raeftning  of  the  word  in  Alkman,  since  inimediately 
after    0ot<Xcrai    follows    *A\italot    &€    <paiTt    tutt    ^Ap)^i\oj^ot    ciyc'/jMj^or    rhp 


5,  ^A.ypa,  aypetv. 
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«,  The   almost   exact   agreement   of  meaning   between  this 
verb  and  HypOy  ^yptvav  (game^  prey,  to   catch,  to  seize,)  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  immediate  connexion.     My  object  in 
the  present  article  is  only  to  prevent  a  mistake  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  derivation.     In   general  6.ypa  is  derived  either 
from  &ypos  or  from  ay^lp<a,  with  either  of  which  the  word  co- 
iiLcides  as  to  meaning  very  well,  yet  with  neither  so  exactly  as 
to  make  one  feel  that  such  derivation  must  necessarily  be  the 
true  one.     And  there  is  this  disadvantage  in  it,  that  as  soon  as 
«ne  of  these  derivations  is  adopted,   the   sense   of  aypeiir^  and 
whatever  is  formed  from  it,  must  be  deduced  iiom  that  particu- 
lar meaning  of  &ypa,  hunting  or  game,  as  being  the  only  sense 
iavourable  to  it*     In  that  case  we  must  trace  it  ihtis :  aypciv 
ift  properly   to  hunt  game  in  the  iields,  then  it  comes  to  mean 
generally  to  catch  or  lay  Hold  on,  and  thence  simply  to  take; 
w-hich     last   sense    is    contained    in    naktvAyp^os,   IL  a,  526., 
"where  Jupiter  eays,  Oif  yap  ifiop  TtaXivayptTotff  **  none  of  my 
resolutions  can  be  taken  back  again^  they  are  irrevocable  ;"  and 
^lie  other  sense  is  in  TrupAypa,  an  instrument  for  laying  hold  on 
liings  in  the  fire,  a  pair  of  tongs.     But  this  way  of  tracing  the 
meanings  of  a  word  is  one  which  must  oflTend  any  one  at  all 
BldUed   in    etymological  investigation,   though    others  may   be 
satisfied  with  it,  and  may  think  it  quite  agi-eeablc  to  the  simple 
Vnguage  of  antiquity  to  caU  a  resolution  ttokiv^.ypeToVi  taking 
the  metaphor  from  an  animal,  which  the  hunter,  whenever  it 
««capes  from  him,  pursues  and  endeavours  to  retake.     To  cor- 
rect such  misrepresentations,  which  frequently  confuse  and  ob- 
scure the  explanation  of  a  word,  I  here  offer  my  opinion. 

5,  llie  sense  of  to  hunt  is  not  a  pure  ancient  meaning  of 
hf^lv.     Stephanus  quotes  but  one  instance  of  it,  viz.   in   an 
epignun  of  Phanias   in  Brunck's  AnaL  2.  p.  54.  ;  and   since 
it  was  a  verb  become  quite  obsolete  in  common  language,  it  is 
erident  that  only  such  a  poet  would  have  allowed  himself,  com- 
mon as  the  change  of  iu  and  et?<ii>  otherwise  is,  to  have  used, 
cren  once,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  ayptiv  for  hyp^uv.     The 
proper  meaning  of  the  verb  ayp^uf  (of  which,  as  has  been  said 
bdbre,  only  the  imperative  in  its  particular  interjcctional  usage 
remamed  in  the  common  language  of  the  older  times,)  was  un- 
doubtedly <a  take  hold  on,  to  take;  and  it  was  nothing  more 
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than  another  furm  of  alpuif,  as  is  evident  from  the  intimate 
connexion  of  the  vowel  i  with  the  consonants  j  and  g.  Thus, 
from  PAFil,  whence  prfymj^t,  came  another  form  pcdta,  with  a 
similar  meaning. 

4,  The  imperative  of  this  ^ypelv  became  (like  a^e  in  Latin, 
or  tenez  in  French,)  a  common  interjectional  particle ;  the  rest 
of  the  verb  disappeared  before  the  other  form  aip4(a^  leaving 
behind  some  derivatives^  at  the  head  of  which  stands  6ypa, 
literally  meaning  a  cafch,  whence,  ist,  game^  and,  hunting; 
and  hence  ayp(v€LP,  to  which  some  poet  or  other  added  ayp^tv 
as  a  sister  form.  Without  further  investigation  we  may  now 
trace  from  the  true  radical  word  and  radical  meaning  2iyp€Uf, 
to  take  or  lay  hold  on^  the  other  derivatives  wpAypa^  (<adypw», 
(wypety,  TTakivdypcTosy  avrdyperos;  and  this  last  in  particular 
strikingly  confirms  my  opinion ;  for  the  avrdypfTos  of  Homer, 
Od.  TT,  148.  El  yAp  7t(a^  dif  avTdyp€Ta  Trdvra  ^poTolaiif,  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  aiOalpfros  of  common  language. 


6.   'AS^trai,  afiepaiy  €cifJL€iff  aSr}t/y  aSos,  aSj]fioif€iv. 
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1 .  In  Homer  J  but  nowhere  else,  are  found  the  forms  dbifo-Htv 
and  afiijKoVtj,  from  a  verb  ddeiz',  ahijtTai,  to  feel  disynst  or  dis- 
like. With  this  is  joined  another  Homeric  word^  a  complete 
^TTof  (Ipfjpiivoif,  from  II.  A,  88,  Ahos,  disgust^  weariness.  And 
as  this  last  has  the  lirst  syllable  short,  and  the  others  the  first 
syllable  long,  some  of  the  grammarians  have  introduced  into 
Homer  the  reading  d.hhr\(TU€v,  A687|KrfTes,  similar  to  what  we  see 
in  thhufTiif  and  dfiStcf.  {See  note  i,  on  Qtovhifit)  Again,  the 
substantive  afios  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Epic  verb 
Sfl-ai,  t(i  satiate.  To  make  this  grammatical  we  must  adopt  a 
theme  AAii,  from  which  on  the  one  side  shall  come  the  verbal 
substantive  fi5os,  on  the  other  the  formation  no-at ;  but  then  the 
quuritity  is  against  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  connexion 
of  these  forms  with  each  other,  and  with  that  which  seems  to 
Ibllow  so  naturally,  with  satur^  is  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culties. 

2,  The  participle  dS^^Koxe?  is  always  found  in  the  construe-- 
tion  Ka/Acirw  dJrjicorey,  and  the  idea  attached  to  it  is  disgusted^ 


6»  'AJjo-ai,  6iC, 

viearied,  iotittted,  which  connects  it  with  Sio-ai.     But  twice  (II. 

Kf  98.,  OcL   fu  281.)   we    find  joined   xa^dri^  d8i7«0T€s   1}^^    koI 

(m^.     Tbe    Scholiast   in    a   straightforward   manner    explains 

ln»^  at  once  by  ^LypvTrvia.     Heyne,  following  the  example  of 

Eo&tathiua,  says  tbe  &aine  with  great  circumlocution,  that  the 

thing  very  often  stands  for  the  want  or  deficiency  of  it^  as  if 

one   should   say   that  a  ship  was   lost  through  the  steersman, 

.1  is  to  say,  through  his  not  being  at  the  helm.     Therefore, 

wUated,  wearied  with  sleep  is  to  mean  with  the  want  of  it! 

Impossible  *.     On  tlie  other  hand,  we  may  say,  to  be  oppressed 

with  sleep  (a  word  generally  implying  a  painful  feeling) ;  and 

Horace's   well-known   imitation   of  Homer,  iudo   fatigahimque 

tumno  (Ode  3,  4,   11,),   though    the    expression   be    &omewhat 

bolder  than  the  original,  yet,  if  translated  thus,  makes  the  sense 

good  and  complete,  which  it  could  not  be  if  rendered  by  satia- 

ftw.    In  short  d^Tjicorcs  does  not  give  the  idea  of  satiety,  but  that 

rf  pain,  disgust,  dislike ;  and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the 

exactly  parallel  passage  in  Od.  f,  2.  xmvf^  kqX  KapArw  apTjfiivo^. 

If,  however,  any  one  still  inclines   to  the  usual  interpretation 

of iiijicJrcy,  and  supposes  vnvf  to  have  been  added  by  the  poet 

vilhuut  thought,  let  him  examine  dibria-€i€  in  Od,  a,  134.  a  little 

niore  accurately  than  seems  to  have  been  generally  done.     The 

■tranger  guest  arrives;  Telemachus  prepares  him  a  seat  apart 

from  the  suitors, 

ArtlTK^  abria-fifv  i>rFfp<p>taXotat  fi€T*k$s^v. 

The  idea  of  satiety  cannot  possibly  find  a  place  here ;  and  who* 
«^er  reads  the  passage,  without  having  previously  made  up  his 
Blind  as  to  the  meaning  of  d^?}cxeiej/,  must  at  once  feel  that  it  can 
Wily  express  mere  disgust  or  dislike. 

3,  Thus  much  as  regards  the  meaning.  That  dSjjicffTfy, 
from  whatever  verb  it  come,  cannot  have  the  a  short,  and  con- 
•equenlly  that  the  grammatical  assistance  of  the  56,  making 
•"Cf,  is  superfluous   and  ungrammatical,   follows  of  itself 


1  Another  Schohast  compares  with  it  the  expresi*iun  ftf^rros  vtr^ov : 
the  comparison  is  very  fair ;  but  no  one  can  mean  that  the  expressions 
fill  9/  gieep  aod  satiated  with  sleep  can  be  used  for  each  other. 
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from  the  perfect  form.  The  temporal  augment,  which  sup* 
pliea  the  place  of  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect^  is  never 
omitted  in  the  Epic  poets  when  the  vowel  is  short,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  verb  ^rwya,  which  no  longer  occuxs  as 
a  perfect :  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  so  evident  a  perfect 
as  the  participle  before  us  can  throw  it  aside.  But  where  ihe 
vowel  was  long  by  nature,  there  the  augment  was  never 
wanted  j  as,  for  instance,  the  long  a  does  without  the  augmeat 
»j  (which  otherwise  is  only  visible  when  it  lengthens  a  word), 
in  the  aor.  Wa  (whatever  be  its  meaning),  and  in  the  part*  pf. 
ap7}pi(voi.  The  true  formation  of  the  verb  before  us  ie,  there- 
fore, i^eV  aSijo-a,  AfiTjica,  all  with  a  long. 

4.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  quantity,  then,  there  is  no  readoa 
for  rejecting  the  connexion  of  the  verba  abrjaat  and  atrai.  The 
substantive  abost  which  in  this  respect  differs  from  both,  shall 
be  considered  hereafter.  At  present  let  us  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  Surot,  which  in  the  active  voice  has  both  a  transitive  and 
an  intransitive  sense.  The  spears  fly,  AtAatdftft'tt  xpoo^  ^Urai, 
''  to  feed  on  human  flesh."  Phccnix,  reminding  Achilles  of  his 
chiklhood,  says  to  him,  II  t,  489.  '*  Thou  wouldst  not  pai^take 
of  any  meal  unless  I  took  thee  on  my  knee  and 

"Q^qv  r  ixtrntfu  nporafioiv  not  olvov  inurx^*' " 

Again,  in  II.  r,  307.  the  sorrowing  Achilles  begs  the  chie& 

Mff  fit  ffptp  fflroio  icrXcvcrc  ftrflii  worrfTos 

Strong  contraries  these  to  that  abijcrai  beinvt^j  all  of  them  ex- 
pressing an  agreeable  pleasurable  feeling  of  satiety.  And  if 
this  verb  is  once  used  with  ^  sarcastic  insinuation  of  getting 
too  much,  yet  this,  as  in  our  expression  of  '*  getting  enough  of  a 
thing,"  is  easily  to  be  observed  ;  as  when  Polydamas,  IL  tr,  281,, 
says  of  the  Greeks,  that  if  any  one  of  them  shall  choose  to  try 
an  attack  under  the  walls  of  Troyj  he  will  have  to  return, 

rire/  it'  tpuivxfvav  tmrovt 
nayroiov  iipSfiov  aa-jf  vtro  nroktv  rfXaHKa^tov' 

where  an  ironical  allusion  is  made  to  the  pleasure  which  the 
spirited  horses  would  feel  in  galloping  about.  Similar  to  thia, 
but   without  any  sarcastic  insinuation,   is   11.  »,  717.   So-co^ 
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fhv$ftoto,  "  then  you  may  take  your  fill  of  weeping,"  and  yfr, 
*57.  yoow  ftiv  i<TTt  KoX  aatu,  "it  is  possible  for  one  even  to  have 
enough  of  weeping."  In  all  these  passages  there  is  no  idea  of 
diililte  or  disgust,  but  always  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

5.  These  forms  just  quoted  with  the  meaning  of  satiety  point 
feidcdly  to  a  theme  AA^,  which,  however,  must  necessarily 
hwe  the  a  long*  But  some  other  forms  lead  us  away  from  that 
tbcne,  e.  g.  U.  <p,  70. 

*yK*h 

Uuit  this  £oTm  belongs  through  its  meaning  to  the  intransitive 
Slo-oi,  16  clear;  as  also  that  it  is  the  infin.  pres.  for  dcu',  aipL€vat. 
Tboae  who  adopt  a  present  AAQ,  wish  to  read  or  pronounce  it 
S^ifuvaif  contrary  to  all  analogy ;  much  rather  would  the  ana- 
logj  of  i^fi€vai  give  attifvau  To  ap.tvai  may  be  added  the  pres. 
pan.  Sroi  according  to  Hesychius,  or  Aarm  with  the  sense  of 
the  future  from  Scut-  Here.  101.  (vid.  note  on  iktTtav) :  and  the 
pres.  aa  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  in  use  in  the  language 
of  the  Epic  poets.  From  the  same  theme  is  evidently  derived 
the  adj.  iroy,  insatiable^  compounded  of  d  and  Aro?. 

6.  Here  we  must  also  mention  the  unusual  form  Iw^cj;  in 
tt.  r,  40a.  in  the  address  of  Achilles  to  his  horses  i  "  Take  care 
to  carry  your  master  safe  in  a  very  different  way  (from  what 
70%  did  Patroclus)* 

The  various  readings  worth  mentioning  are  tmp,fv,  m^itv  (He- 
lyclu  in  *Eir€f-,  p.  1321.)^  and  k  ew/xcf.  Of  ^iay.€v  from  ^aw, 
■^De  of  the  commentators,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  had  a 
tkought;  and  indeed  the  construction  would  be  against  it.  If 
we  read  it^fjitv,  it  must  be  the  aor.  2,  subjunct,  of  tf^fn  :  but 
tliii  also  is  unknown  in  this  construction.  For  my  part,  I  think 
rt  may  be  a  question^  whether  f^j^,  which,  it  is  true,  in  Homer 
W  iavariably  both  itself  and  in  its  compounds  transitive  only, 
may  not  have  had  also  the  neuter  meaning,  to  go  from^  to  leave 


I 


•  P  have  translated  the  passage  according  to  its  generally  received 
ocMung,  but  Buttraann  renders  it  thus:  *'  At  other  tiroes  you  were 
iceastomed  to  carry  your  master  back  safe  to  the  Greeks  whenever  we 
bd  bad  enough  of  war."^ — Ed.] 
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behind,  which  in  later  Greek  aj^lri^  had.  For  instance,  we  seo 
that  ipb>€w  (which  I  shall  examine  in  its  turn)  has  properly 
the  positive  meaning  of,  "  to  move,  to  rush  forwards,"  but  by 
the  addition  of  the  genitive  it  has  the  sense  of  ^ff/>(«>€tv,  "tOj 

move  away  from,  move  backwards  from :*'  in  the  same  way 

might  tjjfjLt  TToXt^to  in  Homer  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
more  complete  construction  hdrifxi  afterwards  had.  But  I  leave 
this  as  a  mere  possibility,  and  proceed  to  that  for  which  I  iiitro* 
duced  the  mention  of  ewfi€P. — ^By  a  rare  coincidence,  all  the 
scholiasts  and  glossators,  without  one  exception,  explain  the 
word  by  7rkTjp(iiBu>fX(Vf  ico/>€(r^a»juer.  Heyne  is  satisfied  with  that! 
explanation,  and  supposes  an  ellipsis  taken  from  ((  Ipov  ftvai^i 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  to  be  fitll^  satisji^st 
hut  certainly  of  all  ellipses  the  most  incomprehensible,  "  1  senffl 
of  the  war"  for  '"  I  send  away,"  i.  c.  *'  I  drive  away  from  myH 
self  the  desiie  of  war,"  In  the  grammarians,  it  is  true,  botbi 
these  expressions  arc  found  mentioned  together  (vid.  EustathJ 
ad  1.  and  Ilesych.  in  'E7r<t— ^  p.  1323.)  j  ^^^  whiit  is  there  not  toi 
be  found  in  the  granimai'ians  f  It  is  impossible  that  those  who' 
explained  i^^cv  simply  by  *co/je(r^cS/if*'  should  have  wished  ton 
be  understood  in  that  way :  the  fact  is,  they  had  this  translation] 
of  the  old  word  by  tradition,  and  some  one  of  them,  reversing 
the  usual  mode  of  explanation,  tried  among  other  things  to  ex^ 
plain  the  translation  by  quoting  the  original. 

7*  The  Etym,  M,  under  the  word  "Afiiyi/  gives  quite  dif* 
ferent  explanations  of  ibi^€v,  from  which  we  will  cite  only  two,^ 
according  to  the  one  of  which  we  must  adopt  a  verb  ceo,  /  8<P^ 
tiate,  according  to  the  other  aw,  2*,  as,  a,  with  the  same  meanJ 
ing,  whence  do-€a%  &c.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  mistakes  andC 
misconceptions  of  the  later  grammarians,  we  see  that  there; 
was  an  old  admitted  tradition,  that  iQfict/  meant  icopccr^cii/Ltcpj 
and  that  it  belonged  to  that  iw.  to  which  belong  &ii(vai  axtS 
aaat  Xpt>oy  •  from  uia  comes  the  subjunctive  <5w/i*ci^  with  a  longi- 
and  thence  according  to  a  well-known  analogy  may  come  ewftcvj 
With  accent  and  aspirate,  which  were  an  amusement  of  thffl 
grammarians,  we  need  not  trouble  ourseh^es.  If  we  follow  thii 
derivation*  the  reading  must  be  (TtfC  k  Idafiftf ;  and  in  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  an  old  tradition  as  early  as  the  most  ancient 
commentators  admitted  the  theme  to  be  not  ab(a  but  An),     Oi 
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the  other  hand,  if  my  former  supposition  be  preferred,  we  must 
red  h(t  x  ^<wjLi^v :  for  the  properispomenon  there  is  no  ground 
whstevcr.  Agtiin.  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  aorist,  in  the  other 
the  present;  either  sense,  "when  we  have  left"  or  "when  we 
bve  had  enough  of — the  war,"  suits  the  context.  After  Having 
weli  considered  it,  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  a  very  ancient  tradi- 
lianary  explanation. 

K.  The   adverb  &hrjv,  fully ^  miough,  to  satietj/^  belongs  also 
t"  iIjis  inquiry.     The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  generally 
■i 'It;  as  in  II.  >%  3 '5*  of  fAtv  adriv  (\6aifft,  and  in  Hts*  ap.  Ath. 
10,  p.  428.  c.  5<rrtff  dbfju  irlvft.     But  as  it  occurs  long  at  11.  e, 
icj.,  it  is  there  written  oSdr^p.     This  word  also  is  by  some  de- 
ntred  from  A^il,  which  theme  on  account  of  the  before-toen- 
lioned  abo^  is  taken  to  be  short,  contrary  to  the  quantity  of 
Jfftu:  and  a  substantive  is  supposed,  uItj,  of  which  this  adverb 
i»  tLe  accusative, — -But  bqv  is  undoubtedly  a  common  adverbial 
ending,  as  in  ^aftijr.     Now,  a^  we  have  seen  A /ufi^at  and  d-rrfs, 
w  it  ^-^j/  clear  and  confirmatory  of  all  which  has  been  said 
ibove.    'AW17V  is  therefore  an  unnecessary  addition ;   for  abrjv 
tith  a  long  from  au>,  Sorcu,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
tUnwitb  a  short;  and  &brjv  with  a  short  arose  from  the  syllable 
being  shortened,  as  ^odijr  and  the  dual  ^6j7}v  were  shortened 
from  ^/Jdrjr,  ^ijnjv -\     Still  it  is  singular  that  the  derivative  of 
tltia  adverb  d&i^t^ciyof  should   be   so   commonly  fouud   written 
Mrj^yo^  in  the  MS8.  and  in  the  later  writers  even  in  prose. 
If  it  were  found   long  in  verse,  the  same  observations  would 
apply  to  it  as  to  AJ^r,  but  I  find  it  universally  short ;   in  Soph. 
Philoct.313.  Theocr.  22,  115.  Callim.  Dian.  160.;  and  therefore 
now  the  good  editions,  at  IcRst  of  the  old  writers,  have  judi- 
ciously restored  ^hrjipdyot'^.     This   adverb,  then,  properly  sig- 

•  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  this  account  be  admitted,  or 
whether  we  suppose  that  na  in  its  flexions  has  a  ehort  as  well  as  a  long: 
m  which  latter  case,  the  form  oaTOf,  which  has  been  mentioned  before 
10  its  place,  might  easily  be  justified.     Vid.  daaras  sect  5. 

3  Probably  the  being  accustomed  to  sec  in  II.  *»  203.  (which  passage 
plaifdy  cootftin«  the  etymology  of  adij<pdyot)  *ti)a&6Tff  ?&fifvm  nMiji*, 
wntten  with  M,  was  the  cause  why  we  so  often  find  dbbrj(payoi.  In 
jdian  V.  H.  i,  27.  and  9,  13.  this  last  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  as 
well  •»  in  .•\lhen-  10.  p,  416.  b..  where,  however,  we  may  conclude  from 
8ciiwctghouN:r  6  note,  the  reading  in  the  MS.  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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nifiea,  enough^  fully,  as  when  IL  t,  203.  Pandarua  says  of 
horses  fZwd^res  4hix€vai  ^5»jy»  "  accustomed  to  eat  their  fill ;"  but 
the  idea  soon  passes  to  over-fulnesa,  or  too  much,  (so  with  us, 
to  satiate  is  used  in  both  senses^)  as  in  the  firagment  of  Hesiod 
quoted  above,  ^uri^  ibtftf  irtVct,  otroy  b4  ol  ^ttXcto  fiApyos,  and  the 
same  therefore  holds  good  in  dBr^i^iiyos. 

9.  Not  so  clear  is  another  expression  in  which  this  word  oc- 
cxirs  three  times  in  Homer  ;  as  in  II.  1^,  315.  of  ^iw  &brjv  ikown 
Kot  iaffvfifvov  iroXfjLioto*  in  r,  423,  ov  Arffw  irpli'  Tpway  &hr}v 
iK6.aai  iroXifioto^  in  Od.  €,  290.  aAA*  en  fiiv  y,iu  ^ij/uLt  ahriv  tkdjqv 
KaKoTfjTos^  These  passages  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  those 
who  look  on  &hjv  as  an  accusative :  for  the  explanation  gi 
is,  iXavi'ftp  ch  Hhrip  tov  ttoX^juiou.  This  explanation,  howe 
is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the  view 
which  we  have  before  taken  of  ftSiji',  and  which  is  so  agree- 
able to  analogy.  "ASt^i"  i\aw€iv  appears  to  me  to  mean,  probe 
exerciture^  and  the  genitive  to  determine  the  thought  to  the 
particular  object  in  the  Homeric  manner,  as  AoiJctr^at  irorc^ioio, 

10.  Since,  then,  in  all  the  forms  belonging  to  So-ai  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  a  root  AA— ,  and,  although  in  certain 
passages  the  meanings  of  Serai  and  ah^(Tai  approximate  very 
nearly  to  each  other,  still  d57j<rat,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  the 
idea  of  satiety  and  pleasurable  repletion  ;  we  must  consider  these 
two  as  separate  verbs.  Let  us  now  class  with  dd^o-at  the  word 
ddoA€<rx'lfi  which  cannot  well  be  derived  from  adijv,  and  be- 
sides, notwithstanding  its  length,  has  its  first  syllable  always 
long,  and  we  shall  see  great  probabihty  in  the  observation  of 
the  old  grammarians,  that  dfi^aai  is  contracted  from  dr^d^o-ot*. 
The  strongest  testimony  in  proof  of  this  is  Phrynichus  in  App, 
Soph.  p.  22.  who,  speaking  of  the  word  iihoK^axuvy  expressly 
says  that  the  lonians  pronounced  diySia  as  a  trisyllable.  And 
in  Hesychius  we  find  the  glosses  d8)}y,  dSey,  and  iihlq^  in  a  sense 
confirmatory  of  this  derivation  ••.     The  verb  in  its  fixst  form 


*  [Passow  in  hia  I-iexicon  says,  *'  Buttinann  considers  ad*co  as  con- 
tracted from  a^ft*<i»,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  ulpha: 
but  this  contraction  with  the  alpha  privative  is  contrary  to  all  ami- 
logy,"— EdJ 

^  See  a  long  note  in  Hesych.  p.  94. 
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19  incapable  of  admitting  tJie  augraent  (vid.  Buttmann's 
amf.  Spracb*  sect.  84.  obs.  4.^),  and  tberefore  the  a  remained 
unchnnged  in  the  contraction  (^btjKdTCf). 

II,  We  must  now  come  to  some  decision  on  the  substantive 
^f.  The  only  passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  II,  A,  88, 
ipealdDg  of  a  woodman, 

Hfing  di  iipvT6fiof  mp  dvrfp  imXlacraro  Utarvotf 
OtJpfor  h  $rftya-r}<rtif,  iini  t  iKopi^traro  x*^' 
Tdfi¥mv  dcVdpcd  ftaxpit^  <3dof  re  fitv  itctTo  Bvp^ov. 

It  roust  be  confessed  that  aho^  here,  considered  by  itself,  may, 
as  well  as  iicop€<r(raTo^  arise  out  of  the  simple  idea  of  enough  or 
lo&aency.  But  as  ^nopifraaTo  precedes,  and  the  word  QvpLos  is 
johod  with  the  word  ahos^  we  see  that  the  one  general  idea  is 
diTided  into  two.  The  man  has  laboured  enough^  and  begins  to 
feel  a  dUlike  and  unwUlmffness  to  labour  any  longer.  The  quan- 
tity of  &5of,  which  is  equally  opposed  to  both  A5?juai  and  dcrai, 
iwed  not  embarrass  us ;  for  as  the  word  never  occurs  elsewhere, 
Acre  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  fiom  reading  with  Heyne, 

TofUftav  btvdpta  paxp\  adds  rc»  &C. 

That  is  to  say,  the  forms  i^^s,  dfi^oi,  even  supposing  them  to  have 
been  no  older  than  that  which  is  to  us  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Greek  language,  were  yet  quite  old  enough  for  a  substantive 
fleut.  in  Of  to  be  formed  from  them :  which  indeed,  in  a  word 
known  to  be  a  compound  as  soon  as  uttered,  would  be  contrary 
to  ail  analogy. 

I2»  The  derivation  of  another  word,  generally  admitted  to 
be  frtim  dd^ai,  I  must^  however,  reject ;  namely,  that  of  the 
f«rb  ^dtf^i^cir,  which  has  a  short,  as  in  Nicand.  ap.  Ath.  7., 
p.  %%%,  f.  and  Strato.  epigr.  68.  The  syllable  may,  indeed* 
kwe  become  short,  as  in  drc^jutat,  drd^rdoXo;;  but  to  admit  this 
•opposition,  the  derivation  of  the  verb  hhti^v^lv  from  o6T]o-at 
miLit  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  derivation  of  those  words 
k  from  yj\.  Whereas  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  this  is  one 


S  In  verbs  beginning  with  cv  the  angment  i^tf  is  more  used  by  the 
Attica  than  by  any  others :  where,  indeed,  the  ru  is  an  integral  part  of 
tbc  verb,  as  in  t^^taBai^  the  Attics  preferred  tilx^^nv*  r}v^firjv,  while 
the  eommon  usage  was  tvxi^prfv.  (v^^iyi/ ;  but  in  the  case  of  tlpitrKia,  we 
find  even  in  the  Attic  writers  rfCpia-Kov,  rfvp€Bi}v,  generally  €vp^' 
f,  *lpom^  fvpfBffp,  and  the  perfect  is  always  tvprjtca. 
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of  tliose  derivations,  to  diminish  the  number  of  which  will  be 
rendering  a  great  service  to  philology ;  I  mean  such  words  aa 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  same  root  from  a  mere 
similarity  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  then  suffered,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  passages  and  in  the  lexicons,  torturings  and  twist- 
ings  of  meaning,  which  the  word  never  had,  in  order  to  bring 
the  idea  nearer  to  the  supposed  root.  Weai^isomeness  of  mind y 
dugtist^  trouble  J  anxiety,  &c,,  are  the  leading  meanings  of  d5ij- 
jutoi^eu'  in  the  lexicons,  and  prevent  the  right  understanding 
of  passages ;  while  the  old  glosses  give  the  true  expliinations, 
such  aa  hytavi^v,  Airopftv,  afxijx^^^^^^''  OavfidCf^t\  ideas  which  are 
quite  inapplicable  to  iSr/o-at,  although  it  is  generally  by  dis* 
agreeable  events  that  men  are  brought  into  great  perplexity  le€ui^ 
ingto  trouble  and  distress  of  mind  i  for  this  is  the  meaning  which 
the  word  has  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  all 
the  later  writers.  In  Plato  Theo-t.  p,  1 75,,  "  if  a  common  lawyer 
is  once  drawn  into  the  district  of  philosophy^  he  is  like  a  mait 
who  finds  himself  on  a  giddy  height ;  ah^pLOifrnv  re  kqX  htofmv 
Kal  ^apiSaplQap  ylXttiTd  Trap^x**-"  ^^  Xen,  Hell,  4,  4,  3.  <Sot 
ivCovs  *  .  .  abrjpLoinja-aL  rhi  ^v\as  Ihoptas  t^v  6.(r^^€iav.  In  Dem. 
de  f,  L.  p.  402.,  speaking  of  a  woman  threatened  with  violence, 
abrffjiopovaris  be  rijs  &v$piti7rov.  The  lexicographer,  then,  would 
do  well  to  strike  out  of  the  lexicons  every  word  winch  does 
not  express  this  idea,  and  then  erase  entirely  the  adjective 
ahi^<i>v,  which,  as  Stephanus  remarks,  was  adopted  by  Eusta- 
thius  only  that  he  might  through  it  derive  abrffiovelv  and  itjbtf- 
fiovCa  from  aSijcrai. 

13.  But  as  I  have  once  introduced  these  words,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  as  full  and  satisfiictory  an  account  of  them  aa 
possible.  The  form  abijfxopla  may  suggest  to  us  that  dfi^/jwiv, 
if  such  a  word  ever  existed,  was  not  a  verbal  adjective,  which 
might  be  formed  from  iibTjtrai.  like  vo/ifniip  from  t*ofjtrai ;  nor  like 
^LTTpdyfjuiiv,  which,  whether  it  be  traced  through  irpayfjia  or  not, 
must  be  a  verbal  adjective  from  Trpafat,  as  avmj^uiv  is  from 
ifoiiam.  Now  these  verbal  adjectives  usually  form  their  abstract 
in  *oavi*T}^  as  ^ur^^ofrvifjj,  anpayp^ofrvpr}.  On  the  contrary,  e^- 
ba(fj.iai\  h(ia-ibaipL<at*t  which  are  not  verbal  adjectives,  form  eii- 
baifiopCa,  b€ia'ibaipi,opia ;  and  with  these  corresponds  ahri^pCa* 
That   the  Greeks  always   had  these  analogical    rules  in   their 
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miod  ifhenerer  they  spoke  and  wrote,  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
but  I  mention    this    only  as    a    suggestion    and   not   a   proof. 
I^  us  exAminej  however,  the  examples  which  are  contrary  to 
this.    First,  tjyt^iav  is  certainly  a  verbal  word,  and  yet  it  forms 
iyf^na ;  but  in  ans^wer  to  this,  ^ye^^iv  is  not  an  adjective  like 
iv^p  expressing  some  property,  ( whence  there  is  a  difference 
m  the  accent,)  nor  is  7/yc/Aoi^fa,  the  abstract  noun,   expressive 
of  sach  property ;   but   ffytfjuiv  is  a  substantive,  and  TjrytfjuyvCa 
i&  office  or   occupation.      Again,  from  aTnJjuo)/'   Schneider   has 
kst^uia  and  a^TjfxofnJrrj ;  the  latter  only  is   agreeable  to   ana- 
logy; for  TrrjfAa  comes  from  TnjOta,  Tracrxw ;    but  Ti^jua,    toj/utwi' 
were  poetical  words,  from  which  Calliraachus  formed  for  him* 
Mlfa  new  poetical  word;  aT;T]y.ovLT]  therefore,  which  he  chose 
to  form  flMXording  to  the   more  common  analogy  of  words  in 
-kt  belongs  to    him    and   not   to    the    Greek    langiiage.      A 
Qtoch   more  striking  expression    is   abariiioviri    in    Od.  cu,  244. 
Bot  there,  independently  of  any  observations  of  mine,  the  text 
ought   long    ago   to   have  admitted  hhaTi^j^otrvm}  fi'om   the  Cod. 
Harlej.  and  ApoUonii  Lex.  in  v. —  On  the  other  hand,  what  I 
la  saying   on   ^hrniovta   would    be    contradicted   by  the   form 
i^iocrurry  being  actually  used  by  Democritus   (ap.  Stub.  Serm. 
6.  p,  8a.  Gesn.),  if  this  were  not  a  single  instance  from  which 
00  general  usage  can  be  established  ^     Supposing,  then,  that 
there  always  was  an  unattic  form  ah7\piO(ruv7i  besides  ah-^yMvia^  I 
ttupect,  from  this  latter  being  the  regular  and  usual  form,  that 
aiijiw>>^fu>  came  from  a  very  different  source  from  those  verbal 
idjectives.     I   have  two  grounds  to  strengthen  this  suspicion, 
Ihe  first  is,  that  this  word  is  extremely  rare  in  poetry,  and  in 
geaend  is  not  frequent  in  the  older  writers,  while  in  the  later 
authors  we  see  it  always  becoming  more  common  as  we  descend, 
and   it   is  therefore  probable  that  it  had  been  formed  in  the 


•  It  b  nngular  that  the  Antialticist.  p.  80.  should  assert  that  d^tj^io- 
ia  Ibvnd  in  Xeoophon'*  MemorabiJia.  Ruhnken  conjectured  a^atf- 
so  that  Xenophon  must  have  used,  3,  g,  6,  this  poetical  word 
§Ot  amwtaTTifioa^vr},  He  did  not  however  himself  put  much  value  on 
dik  conjecture,  which  in  fact  canaot  be  received;  for  the  Antiatticist's 
•olc  de«ign  wa^  to  restore  by  examples  drawn  from  Attic  writers  words 
md  forms  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  Atticists  as  unattic  and 
coQunon:  bat  d^arjficavvij  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
njcctioo,  nor,  conicquently.  anything  with  the  restoration. 
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language  of  common  life  only.  The  other  w,  that  Hesychiwi, 
besides  dfi^j'/moi^w,  has  ako  this  gloss ;  ' A^jy^i/cti^'  6avfAA(€iv,  inropeuf, 
a^r}fjiOV€tv>  Wc  know  that  with  the  word  itj/xos  is  joined  the 
idea  of  home.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  ah-q^io^,  ohrjfjjth, 
i^ijfioimv  arose  from  some  phrase  in  familiar  language  like  our 
jocular  expression  not  to  be  at  Itome^  meaning  that  one  is  igno- 
rant of  the  thing  in  question,  and  /  am  not  at  home  in  i^ii,\t 
h  all  strange  and  perplcsLing  to  me  *.  The  explanatory  word 
0avfji6(€iv  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar  sense,  of  one  to  whom 
everything  around  is  strange,  who  is  surprised  at  everything  be 
sees  or  hears.     Compare  Plutarch  de  ExiL  6^  =  8,372,  Reiske. 

dtbijfioi'oviJLtif  Kal  (€vo7ra$ovfjL€V,  ovk  €i6orcs  okcta  irdirra  ttokT- 

I.  In  order  to  comprehend  rightly  the  difficulties  offered  by 
the  word  d^ii/cis,  1  shall  begin  by  taking  a  general  review  of  the 
senses  in  which  it  is  used  in  Homer.  It  is  an  epithet,  some- 
times as  an  adjective,  sometimes  as  an  adverb, 

1st,)  of  the  heart,  ^hifhr  kjjp^  T1.  tt,  481,  Od.  r,  516.  ITie  for- 
mer passage,  where  it  is  found  in  the  account  of  a  wound,  shows 
that  it  is  used  entirely  in  a  physical  sense : 

and,)  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  II.  /3,  87.  jj^e  (Spta  cTo-t  fitKur- 
adtap  dbirdrnv*  or  of  flies,  ib.  469*  r/tJre  piViittjiv  dhivAuv  iOvta 
iTokXd,  where  a  comparison  is  made  between  these  and  a  moving 
mass  of  combatants  : 

3rd,)  of  (he  number  of  sheep  constantly  consumed  by  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  Od.  a,  92.   5,  320.  ol  rl  luyi  aU\  M^X'  ddtrft 

4th,)  of  si^fhing  and  groaning,  II.  r,  314^  /ii^jjo-^Jficro^  ft'  aSt- 
vm  6.v€PfUaTo'  a,  1-24.  dbu*op  aroirnxw^*-'  ^,  223,  and  Od,  w, 
317.  diii'a  <TToifaxC(iav'  II.  <u,  123,  and  Od.  jj,  374,  dftit^a  trrci^ 
)(oiTa  r 

5th,)    of  crying  and  lamenting,    II.  dD,    510.     /cAai*    dhivd* 


♦  [The  German  ejcpretsions  used  by  Buttmann  are  "  nicht  dai 
not  to  be  at  home,"  and  '*  mir  ist  vnheimtich,  \  am  not  at  h< 
bere,  nil  »s  strange  to  me.**—  Eo.] 
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Od.  fi,  721.  itbivop  yod«<ra*  II.  a,  316.  x.  430*  V'*  *7-  <*•  747-  ^^** 
iwi?  ^f5pye  yooto.  Under  lhi«  head  we  must  also  class  Od.  tt, 
216,  KAalbi'  de  Xiyew?,  a^wtoT^poir  yr*  ol()^vo\,  4>^i'ai  y  alyvTriol 
ya/ui^<^j^^€9<.  olal  rt  r^irz'a  'Ayporai  i^tCkotn-o'  for  although  in 
this  paiflage  the  comparison  Ue«  between  ithifov  and  the  <^  0/ 
iHrdst  yet  «f\au>]/  is  to  be  understood  before  ddii^wrfpor,  and 
also  the  cry  with  which  the  compaiison  is  made  is  a  cry  of  la- 
mentation : 

6th,)  of  the  lovnng  of  youm  kinct  Od.  k,  413.  which  hhivov 
yiV%*J^yL€va%  a^i64oviTtv  Mifrepas*  consequently,  as  the  context 
abowe,  not  a  lowing  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy : 

7th,)  of  the  Sirens^  Od.  yjf,  326.  'Hfi'  m  I,€ipi^p<iiv  ^biv^tnv  t^doy- 

V  &KOtffr^tK 

%.  Although  by  this  review  of  the  different  passages  we 
not  he  able  to  fix  at  once  the  meaning  in  each  with  suffi- 
it  accuracy,  yet,  from  thus  comparing  them  together,  one 
thing  is  clear*  that  all  the  meanings  which  can  occur  in  them 
proceed  from  one,  and  that  one  is  the  epithet  of  the  heart,  dens^ 
or  cwnpact ;  which  physical  idea  the  word  retains,  according  to 
the  Homeric  usage,  in  the  other  passage  Od.  t,  516.  as  a  fixed 
epithet  of  the  heart,  although  there  its  physical  state  has  no- 
tlung  to  do  with  the  context :  irvtatfal  64  fioi  dfxt/i'  alwov  lajp 
*0((xai  jucAcSwi^at  ^hvpofifvrjv  €p(Bov(rtif.  In  this  sense  the  etymo- 
logical agreement  of  this  word  with  abpo^  seems  to  me  as  clear 
an  die  light,  and  both  forms  are  connected  together,  like  Kv&pos 
and  Kvbp69^^  \(rv6p6i  and  y^rvdvd^.  The  difference  of  the  spiritus 
{which  in  the  Ionic  dialect  is  in  itsself  immaterial)  is  quite 
done  away  by  the  Scholium  on  II.  /3,  87.  baovirriov  to  a^i- 
voiuiP.  into  yap  roif  abrjv  Kal  alirjvos  (sic)  fj  Klvrjins^  and  by  other 
t»imilar  remarks :  for  if  this  pronunciation  had  not  been  equally 
in  use  with  the  other,  the  grammarian  would  not  have  ^ed 
it  in  this  way  for  the  hake  of  the  mere  etymology,  since  also 
oAro,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  its  derivation  from  &\KotAai,^  re- 
tains the  tenis  ^, 


1  Hesiod  ha*  always  nv^inj,  §,  257.  0*  328,  442,  which  GrwviuB,  con. 
Irary  to  the  authority  of  alitiost  aU  thi;  MtSS.,  would  change  into  the 
11  omeric  mvtpri. 

•i  *A^¥,  ad(Pos»  a  gland  or  acorn,  (for  this  is  one  of  the  derivations  of 
the  grammarian,)  was  also  written  both  with  and  without  \V\e  a&\Yn^X.e» 


: 
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3.  From  this  idea  proceeded  those  of  numermts^  strmtg^  Wh 
lent,  and,  speaking  of  the  voice,  loud^  hud-soundinp.  lliat 
this  is  the  most  simple  road  by  which  we  can  at  all  find  oar 
way  throagh  all  the  passages  to  the  epithet  of  the  SireMf  ii 
manifest ;  and  it  is  entirely  a  mistake  of  the  grammariaoft, 
which  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  to  explain  dotvo?  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  that  one  passage)  by  Tjbvs,  i/SiJ0a»t*oj,  even  iliough 
the  derivation  from  fjbvs  considered  separately  were  not  con- 
trary to  analogy.  In  the  same  way  all  the  other  explanations  of 
the  grammarians  come  to  nothing  (vid.  Ilesych.  in  v.  et  Intpp. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  /3,  87.  p.  195.  ed.  Basil.):  for  their  oim-pop  was 
intended,  without  any  etymological  foundation  for  it,  merely 
for  the  passage  where  ^btve^i  is  an  epithet  of  sighs  and  lameot- 
ations ;  their  Kcntop  merely  for  the  epithet  of  the  bees,  flia, 
and  even  of  the  sheep,  which  were  thus  to  bo  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  oxen ;  tlieir  ijp^fjLa  for  an  explanation  of  Abivm  ire- 
vdKaTo  (vid*  Eustath.  as  above) ;  their  &.Trak6v  for  the  epithet  of 
the  Sirens  *. 

4.  The  difficuUy  is  now  to  affix  to  each  particular  passage 
the  meanings  given  above.  But  these  run  so  into  each  other^ 
that  if  one  were  to  begin  with  the  epithet  of  the  Sirens*  /^oW, 
loud-soumlw^,  one  should  be  able  to  bring  with  great  ease  all 
the  other  passages,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  under  this 
same  idea;  for  the  bees  and  flics  from  their  humming,  and  the 
sheep  from  their  shrill  bleating,  might  very  well  take  this  aa  a 
fixed  and  regular  epithet.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  we  were  to 
reverse  this  order,  and,  beginning  with  the  epithet  of  the  heart, 
proceed  thus,  thicks  dense,  numerous,  abundant,  all  the  passage*, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  would  be  explained  most  easily 
and  satisfactorily.  And  this  latter  I  consider  to  be  the  correct 
way,  partly  because  it  accords  exactly  with  the  probable  line 
which  etymology  would  take,  partly  because  by  this  mode 
most  of  the  passages  would  preserve  their  poetical  imagery. 
Where  mention  is  made  of  the  bees,  flies,  and  sheep,  the  ides 
which  immediately  occurs  in  all  three  passages  is  that  of  num- 
bers.    Consequently  ^bivo^  there   is  the   same  as  h6p6o9^  com* 


^  The  explanatory  word  Xcu^of  is,  as  the  commentators  on   He«y- 
chiuB  justly  remark,  merely  a  corruption  of  XfTrrAv. 
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In  the  passage  of  the  sheep  iihvA  has  indeed  been 
taken  adverbially  to  mean  "the  suitors  slaughtered  them  tn- 
ceMitnily,'^*  but  this  after  aid  is  completely  inadmissible,  and 
pftrticularly  as  it  is  separated  from  aUi  by  other  words.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  adjective;  and  this  perhaps  might  have 
induced  some  to  look  in  Sibtifd  for  a  regular  epithet  of  sheep, 
as  there  is,  in  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  of  oxen,  Kal 
tlkCvobas  ikLKas  fiovs.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
former  substantive  should  have  such  an  epithet  because  the 
latter  has*  The  word  &^^v6s  is  here  a  particular  epithet  de- 
•criptive  of  this  particular  case;  the  cattle  which  the  suitors 
slaughtered  were  always  {al€i)  driven  thither  in  herds  or  num- 

rs  (odird). 

5«  Iq  the  passages  classed  under  the  numbers  4,  5,  6.  the 

ding  idea  is  indisputably  that  of  quantity ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
decide  whether  dptdfjn^  or  oyKt^,     The  commentators   incline 
generally  to  the  former,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  repeated  and  con- 
groaning,  lamenting,  lowing,  &e.     But  let  any  one  ex- 
e  some  of  these  passages  a  little  more  accurately,  and  he 
immediately  feel  that  the  more  suitable  epithet  is  that  of 
ft    violent-^   deep^   heacy   sound.     For   instance,   in    11.   t,  314, 

(Achilles)   Mj^o'djufi'os    ^   6.hiimf   ai'tv^UaTo,    <ptipt}aiv   rt 

How  ill  does  a  repeated^  continued  sighing  suit  as  the  prelude 
to  a  speech  \  on  the  other  hand,  how  beautifully  does  it  sound, 
*'  he  sighed  deepiy''*!  In  the  same  way,  K\at  ^hivd,  II,  »,  510., 
spoken  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles  weeping  for  Hector,  is 
much  more  natural  as,  **  he  wept  violmttly,  hUterly,  a  flood  of 
fears  "  than  a  lany  and  repeated  weeping.  And  when  in  Od. 
116.  the  weeping  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  {which,  in- 
,  like  every  violent  liimentation,  must  be  of  some  continu- 

ce,)  is  compared  with  that  of  birds  lamenting  the  loss  of  their 
youngs  in  these  words,  KKaioif  5^  Atyews',  ^bivmrfpot^  i)t  olitn.*oi, 
it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trans- 
late it»  **  they  wept  loudly,  mare  cotititiuously — longer — niorc  re- 
fmtedly — than  birds,  whose,  iijc."  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  plain 
that  the  idea  given  by  iLhwiLnpop  must  correspond  with  that  of 
Ajy/«>f.  It  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  that  of  molently^ 
in  which  i»  comprehended  also  the  meaning  of  kiyv.  We  see, 
theiit  that  in  all  these  passages  we  must  confine  ouraeVvc^s  Vo  \X\i^ 
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ideas  of  violmi^  itronff,  abundant^  plentiful,  and  that  through 
these  the  other  ideas  of  hug-continued,  hud,  &;c.  do  natunlW 
introduce  themselves  into  the  different  passages,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each. 

6.  But  we  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed,  that  an  usage,  oa 
which  the  epithet  of  the  Sirens  here  depends,  had  fixed  thii 
iihivoi  with  its  meaning  of  violefU,  plentiful,  (as  far  as  related 
to  actions,)  wholly  to  the  operations  of  the  voiee.  Otherwise 
how  could  it  have  been  used  in  Homer  in  this  combination 
fourteen  times,  and  never  in  connexion  with  any  other  powerfol, 
violent,  or  continued  action  or  operation  ?  But  as  soon  tt 
this  usage  was  established,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, tbat  the  idea  of  loud,  which,  in  sound,  is  properly  in- 
chidcd  in  that  of  violent^  became  the  leading  idea.  I  under- 
stand therefore  by  itbivoit  fWKWfAfvat^  ^bwos  yoos,  Kkat  a^wdj  a 
loud  lowing,  Lamentation,  or  weeping.  And  this  is  the  only 
way  of  explaining  how  pertons  can  be  called  ddti^ds,  and  how 
we  can  arrive  with  certainty  at  the  expression  of  the  loud-  or 
clear-sin f/ 1 ng  Sirens;  while  the  grammarians,  who  cannot  give 
up  their  oT/i^cx^y,  explain  it,  in  a  manner  inconceivable  to  all 
but  themselves,  by  <rvvfx&9  itfihova-as ;  as  indeed  in  one  of  the 
passages  of  iihii^Qv  Kijp  they  have  not  hesitated  to  give  avpfx^i 
AvTToi/jucroj/. 

7.  The  usage  of  the  poets  nearest  in  point  of  age  to  Homer 
varies  in  some  slight  degree  from  his,  but  always  so  that  tlie 
ground  idea  still  remains.  In  the  Hymn,  Oerer.  67.  where 
Ceres  says  of  her  daughter  to  the  Sun,  T?]s  dftuTj^  6w  d«w<ra 
hC  Qi&^pof  ^TpvyiToio  "lioTf  ^iQ(oyLitf7js,  it  is  exactly  the  Homeric 
meaning :  for  to  understand  it  perfectly  we  want  only  to  hear 
the  molent,  lonff  cry  of  Proserpine ;  its  being  a  cry  of  lamaU* 
ation  or  complaiid  is  implied  in  the  thing  itself.  In  Sophod 
Trach,  847.  h,bivh  h6,Kpva  are  not  to  be  compared  exactly  with  the 
Homeric  KkaUu*  A5ii/<4,  because  the  latter  evidently  points  to 
sound,  to  lament  moletdJy,  i.  e.  loudly  ;  while  the  former  is  a 
violent,  i.  e,  a  plentiful  tlood  of  tears,  which  idea  the  Scholiast 
acknowledges.  And,  lastly,  Pindar  in  Pyth.  2, 9S.  plainly  means 
by  hdnoi  abiv^if  KaKayopiav^  the  violent,  rfc^^pierciug  bite  of  ca- 
lumny,  and  the  kokov  of  the  Scholiasts  is,  as  an  explanatory 
word,  decidedly  bad. 
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8.  In  ApoUon.  Khod.  on  the  contrary,  who  takes  great  de- 
light in  &  learned  expression,  we  recognise  immediately  the 
%noraut  imitator,  when,   for  instance,  at  3,  1 104.  in   a  quiet 
tranquil  conversation  of  Medea  with  Jason  he  says,  Ka^  fxiv 
^rtj^tfiitnff    &buy    TTpoairrvlaTo    fivdtaf    using    d.bw6s    entirely    on 
icoottDt  of  the  speech  being  of  a  pkiintive  nature.     Again,  at 
4,  1433,  (speaking  of  Orpheus  begging  water  for  the  Greeks,) 
*Q(  (pdro  Xt.a-a6nevo^  hbtv^  SttCj  where  the  Scholiast  is  of  opin- 
ion that    the   word    expresses    the  weak  voice   of  the   thirsty 
petitioner ;  certainly  the  words  cannot  express,  as  in  the  former 
piaiBge,  anything  mournful^  though   they  may   imply  suppU- 
taiinff.     At  all  events,  ^htpos  stands   here    in   strong   contrast 
^ih  the  passages  where  it  expresses  something  strong,  molent^ 
M«df  as  4,  1528*  in  &Tr}\  a,  240,  in  icTJbo^;  and  3,  616.  and  else* 
there,  in  fhtiHit.     Lastly,  at  3,  1206.  where  mention  is  made 
of  i  garment,  which  Hypsipyle  gave  to  Jason  abimjs  pn^t^^Cov 
tvpj?,  it  stands  most  probably  for  rfivs^     With  such  uncertainty 
hu  this  word  been  used  by  bo  learned  a  poet,  who  knew  his 
Homer  by  heart ! 

"ASoy  ;    vid.  aSrjaai. 
^A((Ti^pa>v;  vid.  ctoo-ot. 


8.    *A7?/>,  Tj^piOS. 

\,  Vo«8  in  hia  critique  on  Heyne*s  Homer,  p,  327.  has  brought 
ferwird  certain  things  on  h]p  and  rj^ptoy,  by  which  many  old 
ittiitakes  have  been  corrected.  But  as  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
b  all  he  says  there,  I  will  go  through  the  whole  according  to 
my  view  of  it ;  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  wherever  I  say 
injtbing  in  common  with  Voss,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

a.  I  must  first  remind  my  readers  of  what  Damm  has  re- 
marked before,  that  we  must  adopt  for  Homer  the  declension 
y\p,  rilpo^^  and  that  arising  from  evident  causes,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  later  Ionic  dialect  ceased  to  have  any  influence; 
rhence  Hippocrates  (de  Aer.  Aq.  Loo.  p.  453,  43.  4541  23.  ed. 
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Basil.)  haa  in  the  nom.  ^p* — As  to  the  gender,  some  Iwre 
supposed  it  twofold,  according  to  the  two  meanings  attributed 
to  the  word,  that  when  it  signifies  air  it  is  masculine,  when 
darkness  it  is  feminine.  Dorville  in  the  Crit.  Vann.  p,  loU. 
and  Voss  as  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  gi?e  i 
more  correct  account.  Without  any  reference  to  its  meaning, 
the  feminine  i«  the  Epic  usage,  the  masculine  that  of  the  l«rer 
writers ;  an  obeervation  which  was  overlooked,  because  tbff 
word  60  seldom  occurs  in  Jiomer  and  Hesiod  in  the  sense  cf 
air  without  the  collateral  idea  oi  fog  or  mist.  On  the  other 
handj  it  has  the  appe^irance  of  a  masculine  in  Homer  in  th« 
sense  of  darkness,  when  on  account  of  the  metre  the  masca- 
line    adjective    stands   instead   of  the   feminine ;    ii^pa   vovXvt 

3.  Bui  when  Voss  says  that  **  A^p  in  Homer  and  Heiiod 
never  means  air  in  our  sense  of  it,  but  Haze  or  tni^t^  and  thatt 
as  this  extends  according  to  their  idea  of  it  from  the  earth  to 
the  clouds  and  ether,  it  thence  means,  the  misty  atmotpkert 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  thence  again  generally  06* 
scuriti/,**  this  appears  to  me  to  be  n  mode  of  representing  iV 
by  which  the  interpretation  gains  nothing,  but  only  the  one- 
aided  character  of  the  idea  is  changed.  This  is  most  evident 
by  the  translation  which  Voss  gives  in  support  of  his  opinioa 
of  11.  f,  iHH,,  where  Homer  is  describing  in  plain  and  simple 
words  the  lofty  fir  on  wliich  Soiiinus  was  perched,  t)  tot  iif*\bri 
MaicportirTj  imp^iwia  hi  r^ipos  alQip  tKavtv^  *'  which  highest  of 
Ida*8  firs  rose  through  the  thick  haze  to  ether."  Whether  the 
ancients  held  particular  opinions  of  the  nature  of  our  lower  air 
and  of  \U  relation  to  the  clouds  and  to  ether,  whether  in  their 
abstract  idea  air  sWas  not  so  pure  as  some  modems  now  t'  ' 
to  be,  these  are  different  physical  and  philosophical  coii 
tions,  but  not  a  different  usage  of  language  between  hip  and  ott". 
In  that  case  would  any  Greek  word  ever  be  found  that  should 
be  exactly  synonymous  with  an  English  one  ?  At  all  events  we 
could  then  only  acknowledge  a  difference  of  usage,  if  the  wotd 
which  the  ancienta  used  for  the  lower  air  contained  something 


*  [It  would  appear  that  origioally  /3a^vr  and  irovXvr  were  adjectiTa 
of  only  two  tendings. — Ed.] 
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'■fiuJogicalj  whicb»  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ear»  should  bring 
to  tht  mind  dampness  and  thick  haze.    But  difp  comes  as  plainly 
iitwii  the  idea  of  auv  to  hlow^  as  aldrip  does  from  aXBuv  to  burHy 
jhtt,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  expressed ; 
faccsuse  the  ancients,  who  thought,  and  with  justice,  that  our 
atmosphere  was   thicker  and   damper,  represented  the   perfect 
purity  and  clearoetts  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  as  of  a  fiery 
nature.     And  how  caa  there  be  imagined  a  more  exact  agree- 
ment with  our  usage  than  where  Hesiod,  0,  697.  describing  the 
earth  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter,  says  ^\h(  b'  rftpa 
iJoy  U(U'€ify  whicli  V088  translates,  "  the  flame  mounts  into  the 
■acred  air?** 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  way  to  explain  it  more  correctly 

u  this,  that  the  ancients  considered  fog  to  be  nothing  more 

th&a  a  thickened  air,  and  again,  darkness  to  be  a  very  thick 

fbjg  dec<:iving  the  eyesight.     According  to  this,  hjp  in  Homer 

W  not  a  twofold  sense,  as  we  know  some  words  have,  where 

ideas  essentialiy  difierent  are  represented  by  the  same  expres- 

doiu  without  thereby  appearing  to  the  mind  as  essentially  the 

•ame :   but  &rfp  is  in  reality  in  that  old  language  of  Homer 

throughout   the   same,   and   only    modified    as   to   quality   and 

quantity  by  additional  ideas,  which  are  sometimes  given  in  ex- 

preM  epithets,  as  -jtoXAtJ,  fiiKaiva,  sometimes  show  themselves  in 

their  operations  and  effects.    Homer,  therefore,  and  Hippocrates 

too,  may  have  used  6.Tfp  or  i}i^p,  without  any  additional  expression, 

MUietimet  for  air,  sometimes  for  fog  or  vapour,  without  being 

conscious  that  they  were  giving  it  a  twofold  meaning.   And  if  we 

tike  passages  from  the  oldest  Epic  poets  and  arrange  them  in  a 

ceirtiin  order,  we  may  gradually  go  from  our  idea  of  air  through 

tlie  others,  /op  and  darkness,  without  in  any  way  remarking  a 

ndical  separation.     Trace  it,  for  instance,  through  Hes.  d,  697. 

fioin.  i]«  (f  288.    e,  77U.  (-qipofibis   like   the   distant  hazy  air.) 

Ues.  e,  546.  7.    Horn.  Od.  v,  li^y.  352.    II,  e,  864.    Od,  t,  144. 

B-  /»,  368 — 7  I.    €,  776.    V,  444,  446.    Hes.  0,  9,,  until  we  have 

the  full  idea  of  darkness  in  the  epithet  ijfpo^^omy  *Epwv^^  K 


'  Tlie  old  grammariang  illustrate  dt}p  in  the  sense  *jf  fuy,  darkness, 
bjr  iopatriap  which  seem»  to  he  one  of  th^ir  udual  etymolugies  come  to 


liffht  ag«m 
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5.  From  &i/ip  comes  as  a  regular  adjective  in  common  ust 
&ipiosy  consequently  lonic^  rjdpios ;  which  form  occurs  in  Homer 
four  times.    II.  a,  497.  and  557.  of  Thetis 

*Hfplq  d*  dvf^ri  fuyay  ohpajfhv  OdXv/Aircfy  rt 

and 

*Hcpti7  yhp  0-0/yc  irup«Ccro,  Koi  X<i3f  yoviwy. 

y,  7.  of  the  Cranes  warring  against  the  Pygmies 
'Hepi'nt  8*  5/ia  raty*  koktiv  lipida  irpo^porrcu. 

Od.  L,  52,  of  the  Cicones,  who,  after  having  been  driven  off, 
get  reinforcements  and  return ; 

*H\6ov  tfiTfiff,  oaa  ^vXXa  leol  StfOta  ylyvrrai  tipjj, 

*H<pio(. 

Of  these  passages  the  third  appears  to  preserve  completely  the 
usual  meaning  as  derived  from  &rjp ;  and  also  in  the  first  ijcp^ 
might  be  explained  by  di*  ri^po^y  as  some  old  grammarians  do 
both- passages  in  Eustathius.    But  except  those,  all  the  opinion! 
of  the  grammarians,   which  have   come   down  to  us,  explain 
Tj^pios   in  all  four    passages   by  opOpivos,  deriving  it  from  ^pi 
earli/  with   €  inserted.     That  this   is   really  the   sense  of  the 
word  in  the  second  passage  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  first  most 
necessarily  be  the  same  as  the  second ;  and  in  the  fourth  both 
analogy  and  context  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  being  the 
same  as  the  first  and  second.     But  in  the  third  the  context 
seems  as  evidently  to  require  the  meaning  derived  from  i^ 
air^  and  even  to  point  out  a  contrast  between  the  Cranes  and 
the  Trojans  hastening  to  the  combat,  the  former  in  the  o«r*, 
the  latter  on  the  earth.     Now  it  is  not  the  same  word  having 
a  twofold   meaning  which   should  prevent  our   adopting  this 
last  interpretation ;  but  a  correspondence  of  construction  might 
very  well  do  so.     If  we  find  but  once  in  Homer's  language 
ri^pios  iroM  in  the  sense  of  /  do  it  early  in  the  morning,  there 
ferns  no  reason  why  the  same  construction  should  be  trans- 
iated  here  in  a  different  sense.     But  the  case  before  us  is  stiB 
stronger,  for  tliis  construction  not  only  admits  of  this  translation, 
but  it  does  not  admit  of  any  other.    Whoever  has  observed  with 


*  ["The  meaning  of  in  the  air,  through  the  air,  *c.  is  quite  unknown 
to  this  form  :"  Fassow's  Leiucon. — Ed.] 


8.   *Aip,  ijepof. 
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attention  the  Homeric  language  and  tlie  language  in  common 
use,  will  grant  me  that  the  mode  of  speaking,  according  to 
which  a  Terb  is  joined  with  an  adjective  instead  of  an  adverb, 
must  be  limited  to  ideas  of  titns^  as  ivirvx^-o^y  ri^tpwos,  TpiTowi 
TTot^,  &c.*,  except  indeed  some  certain  words  particularized  by 
usage,  as  Utrfifvosy  iOtkovrrf^,  and  some  ideas  of  order,  as  irp^ 
Tos,  iJoTfpoy.  But  ideas  of  place  in  such  a  construction,  as 
emA(o;  TToAc^^C^i,  xV^<*'^s  i^iJerat,  and  such  like,  are  never 
found  in  prose  nor  in  Homer ;  they  occur  only  as  poetical  ex~ 
pressions  in  the  poets  of  the  succeeding  age ;  as  Eurip.  Med. 
441.  aiOfpta  d*  aviiTTa  (AiSwy),  Arat.  134.  (of  justice)  iirraT 
k'Tfovpavli}  -,  a  poetical  expression  for  "  she  ilew  to  heaven/* 
For  the«c  poets  make  for  tliemselves  bold  and  ornamented  ex- 
pressions ;  whereas  the  old  Epic  poets  have,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fixed  usage  of  language,  which  they  never  change  in  order  to 
become  poetical.  To  translate  j}/ptos  TroitS  in  the  sense  of  /  do 
it  in  the  airy  is  as  contrary  to  this  usage  as  the  other  translation, 
J  do  U  early  in  the  momtnp^  is  agreeable  to  it.  Homer  figures 
to  himself,  therefore,  in  the  passage  in  question,  that  the  Cranes 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  world,  like  our  birds  of  passage  in 
the  nortbeiTi,  arrive  in  the  night,  and  fall  on  the  Pygmies  early 
in  the  morning* 

6.  The  passage  of  Virgil's  Georg.  i,  375.  (imbrera)  Aerise 
Ibgere  gnies,  must  not  be  cited  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  Roman 
poet  having  misunderstood  Homer  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  critics ;  because  in  Virgil  it  is  not  a  description 
of  the  annual  passage  of  the  Cranes,  but  a  single  casual  ap- 
pearance  of  them,  and  because  ai'Hus  is  so  common  in  Virgil 
(aeriae  palumbes,  aeria  ulmus,  &c. ),  that  he  might  very  well  have 
used  it  in  this  passage,  where  it  suits  the  sense  so  exactly, 
without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  mistaken  (even 
supposing  that  he  had  the  Homeric  passage  in  his  mind) 
Homer's  similar  expression  and  different  meaning. 

7.  But  there  is  a  general  unwillingness  to  separate  ^^iptos 
from  A>(p.  V0S8,  who  understands  all  the  four  passages  of 
^ipios  in  Homer  of  the  early  morning^  speaks  of  the  mortiing 

•  [So  *i/^tos.  U.  X,  725.— Ed.] 

2  This  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  eupported  by  the  context  against  the 
eommon  reading  imovpa^lfi. 


Koi  6e(eAoy  <Sp»ji/  Uavoyiai  dt/xifroio,  the  meanmg  is  evidently 
carif/  in  the  morning ;  but  then  in  other  places  it  as  evidently 
means  misfi/,  hazy ;  thus,  i,  580.  Thessaly  lying  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and  4,  267.  270,  Egypt  are  called  Tjep^y ;  which  last 
country,  with  some  other  countries  and  islands,  is  said  to  haTC 
originally  had  the  name  of  ^tpia  or  -q^piri  (vid.  Hesych.  v.  h^ploy 
Et)' m.  M.  v,  ritpir}) ;  an  appellation  which  appears  to  me,  like 
most  such  old  names  of  countries  found  in  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, to  be  explicable  only  by  references  to  the  epithets  of  old 
Epic  poets.  In  the  sense  of  dnrk,  and  exactly  synonyraoos 
with  T/e/>dcts,  it  is  used  by  Aratus  349,  speaking  of  a  space 
without  any  stars.  Bnt  the  grammarians  give  us  still  a  third 
meaning:  in  Hesych.  we  find,  i}eptoi>'  jiiya,  KfTrrov^  ^ikavi 
with  which  we  may  compare  ditpocp'  fiikav,  ^aOv,  p^iya.  The 
Scholiast,  indeed,  explains  the  passage  of  ApoU.  Rhod.  4,  1239. 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  sandy  coast  of  the  Syrtes,  'Hcpw? 
h^  &fiaOoi  7tapaK€KkiTaiy  by  the  following  gloss,  iraif  to  irokv  icaJ 
ba\j/t\h  ^(poeif  Aeyerat ;  but  other  proofs  of  this  meaning  I  have 
not  found*.  However,  the  explanatory  word  p.4ya  appears  to 
be  meant  of  such  ilat  lands  stretching  far  into  the  distant 
haze  J  as  ^fpirj  in  the  passage  quoted  above   is  explained  bj 

the   context,  v.   1245 — 7 ^xos    H'    ?\(v   elaopSmvrai  *Hipa 

Kal  ftcyoArjs  i^oiTa  ')(^0opa^,  rfipt  5*  taa  Tr}kov  VTr(pT€(povTa  biriP^K^i' 
where  the  5'  before  Ztra,  and  the  comma  before  »}/pt,  should  be 
erased. 


9.  "Aifro^^  aif}T09. 

T.  Each  of  these  two  forms  is  in  the  old  Epic  poetry  a  Airof 
€tpr}pi4vop;  the  former  in  II.  0,  ^t^^,  as  an  epithet  of  daring  or 
boldness,  addressed  by  Mars  to  Minerva, 

6ap<fof  ^Tov  ix^'^^^t  fUyat:  fig  <rf  &vp6v  dv^fctv ; 


*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  under  atptos  I  find  the  following :  *'  Even 
in  prose  Diod.  Sic.  allows  himself  to  use  such  expressioos  as,  dtptov 
ptytBot,  prfitai^  dtpm  ntSta  to  pryt&oi,  i^iv€t  aptpov  depiot,  to  express  size 
or  magnitude,  the  word  originally  signifying  only  a  great  height/' 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  aepiof  was  frequently  used  in  this  way, 
but  not  Tf^tor. — En.] 


9-  "AiTTOft  af>7TOf. 
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the  latter  in  IL  <r,  410.  spoken  of  Vulcan, 

'H,  Ka\  dn  oKfioBfTOto  neXmp  atrprov  ovitrrrj. 

Namerons  as  the  accounts  are  which  the  grammarians  have 
giTen  of  these  forms,  most  of  them  amoimt  to  this,  that  both 
are  the  same,  and  signify  preai  /  which  is  most  evident  in  the 
VeneU  Schoh  to  cr,  4 1  o.  So  that  this  alone  gives  one  an  idea 
of  itft  being  an  old  tradition. 

0,  This  most  simple  interpretation  has  at  lea»t  one  advan- 
tage, that  by  adopting  it  we  shaU  have  no  need  of  following 
etymology  in  a  vain  conjectural  search  after  some  particular 
meaning  for  each  of  the  two  passages ;  as,  far  instance,  in  such 
t  tearch  some  of  the  grammarians  seem  to  have  found,  for 
(wjTov^  Tn'pwJcs,  which  in  this  sense  and  construction  is  evi- 
dently forced  from  lijjfii  ^  As  little  satisfactory  is,  for  aijroVf 
ibe  explanation  insatiable^  which,  although  in  some  respects 
Juiled  to  Oapaos,  still  is  not  grammatical.  It  must,  however, 
W  old,  as  Nicander  in  his  Ther.  783.  uses  the  word  precisely 
ia  the  particular  sense  of  insatiable,  probably  grounding  it  on 
thii  passage.  But  the  $ap<ros  fiarop  of  Quintus  (mentioned 
»bo?e  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  daaros,)  leads  us  to  conjec- 
ture for  D.  <l>,  395.  a  twofold  reading  of  the  old  grammarians, 
Bome  of  whom,  indeed,  explained  aijroi?  as  Ionic  for  &dTov,  but 
others  at  once  read  Hdrov ;  a  reading  whieli  hardly  deserves 
mention.  Still  less  did  the  grammarians  succeed  in  obtaining 
from  etymology  one  interpretation  common  to  both  passages, 
although  some  tried  the  idea  of  KaTa7tv€6fj.€voify  Tn/€vaTLK6p  for 
tW  purpose ;  in  which  it  is  ludicrous  to  observe  how  Vulcan 
«id  his  bellows  must  work  together ;  vid<  Damm.  But  when 
Apollonius  in  his  lexicon,  setting  out  with  this  derivation, 
Biakes  the  extraordinary  addition,  ro  yhp  (pva-t^^Afmv  (that 
*hich  is  inflated)  pi^ya  yiVftai,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
meaning  of  great  was  familiar  to  the  commentators,  and  most 
of  them  only  tried  how  they  might  discover  some  etymological 
ground  for  it  "2. 

*  Schneider's  explanation  of  qIjjtov^  sooty ^  as  he  gives  no  derivfttion 
^  it,  I  cim  only  suppose  to  be  borrowed  from  this  mpbydtv,  as  more 
•dapted  to  a  person  like  Vulcan.  Schneider  himself  docs  not  seem  to 
plaot  much  reUance  on  it. 

2  I  do  not  mention  all  the  other  different  attempts  made  with  tliia 
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3.  That  is  to  say,  doubtless  the  Greeks  of  the  old  cl 
age  understood  the  word  and  both  the  passages  in  the 
of  great.  Of  this  we  have  a  most  express  testimony  in  Hesy* 
chius,  who  says  that  /Eschylua  used  it  in  this  sense,  "AT/rovti 
ftfyaAas',  Alaxv^ot  *A$dfxavTi.  We  see  that  ^schylus  used  thd 
word  so  clearly  and  simply  to  express  something  great,  thai 
the  grammarians  had  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  so  stating  it^ 
And  the  usage  of  the  poets  of  that  time  has  this  very  stron 
proof,  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  old  Epic  expressions  wi 
grammatical  learning,  but  took  them  with  a  lively  feelin, 
their  meaning. 

4.  Still  it  is  impossible  that  the  word  atr^ros  can  have 
so  exactly  the  mere  prosaic  idea  of  great ;  it  must  have  re- 
presented that  idea  in  a  poetical  manner.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  proper  sense  by  a  little  induction, 
still  attending  to  etymology.  That  the  idea  of  greatness  exists 
in  both  the  passages  of  Homer  is  certain ;  but  in  one  of  them; 
this  idea  is  already  expressed  by  the  word  -rriktap:  we  must 
therefore  look  for  an  idea  wliich  in  this  passage  may  be  an 
idea  of  greatness  so  naturally  strengthened  and  made  more 
forcible,  tliat  in  the  other  passage  it  may  in  itself  express 
greatness.  Such  is,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  idea 
of  €^tonishingy  tefTt'Me^  prodigious  *.  Let  us  now  compare! 
with  it  the  old  Epic  word  alvos.  The  termination  roy  is,  as 
we  see  plainly  in  trn/yms,  (re/jn'o?  from  ffe/3ofjtai  &c,,  an  old. 
passive  verbal  form.  As,  then,  Setros  from  belrrai  meant 
something  large  and  terrible,  so  alms  certainly  comes  from 
some  verb  in  a  similar  manner  and  has  a  similar  sense. 
Another  such  passive  termination  is  roy.  By  all  this  the 
connexion    of    alvo^    and    alrjTos    becomes    evident,    and    our 


principal  object  is  attained,  viz.  that  of  ascertaining  in  both 
those  passages  a  ^/Xcdp  b€w6v  and  a  ddp(ros  ^eivov.     In  ordefi 


same  object ;  they  may  be  sought  for  in  their  proper  places  by  any  one 
who  thiaks  it  worth  his  while  to  look  for  tliem.  The  moderns  appear' 
to  think  that  the  surest  way  to  succeed  is  by  means  of  the  idea  of  aarof, 
invulnerabie,  consequently  poweTfut^  &c.  Vid,  Heyne  and  Schneider. 

*  [This  last  adjective  is  not  in  Butlmaun,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  an- 
swer exactly  his  description  of  the  epithet  which  he  was  in  searcli 
of— Ed.] 


kweTer,  at  last  to  come  nearer  to  the  radical  verb,  I  will  com- 
pare with  vXijTof  another  word  dyrjTds,  which  approaches  very 
nearly  to  it  in  form  and  meaning,  differing  only  in  containing 
■ftc  laudatory  sense  of  the  verb  ayaftcu.  This  subsidiary  idea 
is,  lioweTcr,  formed  only  by  usage ;  ctstonishment  is  evidently 
that  vhiicb  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  words ;  as  it  does  also 
b  the  form  ^o^wii,  which  has  gone  over  to  tlw?  meaning  of  re- 
verence, and  so  has  formed  again,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
other*,  an  adjective  hyt'6s.  We  can  now  very  well  adopt  the 
nippoeition  that  the  i  in  alijroSf  as  in  paU  (vid.  &ypa,  sect. 
3.),  arose  from  the  y,  and  was  qmte  lost  in  ^?;roff.  We  may 
ibo  adopt  a  form  AQ,  AI12.  AZi2,  APXi,  with  which  the 
nalogy  of  the  verbal  terminations  -d«,  and  -ACta  sufficiently 
agrees. 

5.  According  to  this  account,  the  accenting  of  the  word 
afijTOf  is  the  only  thing  to  surprise  us,  as  far  indeed  as  accents 
in  the  Homeric  text  can  surprise.  And  this  also  will  cease, 
when  we  see  in  the  Schol.  to  rr,  410.  that  the  grammarians 
were  as  divided  in  opinion  on  the  accenting  of  the  word  as  they 
were  on  the  other  points.  The  accent,  which  Sijros  and  oTr^ros 
commonly  have,  arose  from  the  supposition  that  they  were, 
properly  speaking,  compounded  with  a.  Here  we  must  leave 
tbe  question  (as  we  easily  may) ;  for  the  accenting  of  the  Ho- 
©eric  text  is  to  the  learned  only  a  part  of  its  liistory. 


*A6eo-<f>aT09  ;   vid.  0€(rKeko^. 


10.   *AiSrj\o9f  apl^7}Xo9* 


I,  The  meaning  of  the  word  AUr}Xoi  in  Homer  is  placed 
bej'ond  a  doubt  by  a  review  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs* 
Three  times  it  is  an  epithet  of  Jirfi,  II.  ^,  455.  1,  436.  A,  155., 
twice  oi  Mars,  and  once  of  PaUas  as  reproached  by  Mars,  11.  e, 
880.  897.  Od.  6,  309.,  twice  of  the  crowd  of  mn'fors  wooing 
PcaeJope,  Od.  it,  29.  ^,  303.,  and  once  of  Melanthius,  as  he 
*ta  conveying  arms  to  the  suitoi-s,  x?  *  65. ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  adverbial  form  IL  ^,  220.  of  Achilles  incessantly 
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slaughtering  the  Trojans,  <jv  5^  la^Ufm  iCihtiktut^.  In  many  Q 
these  passages  the  idea  plainly  is  comuming,  destroying^  destru^ 
tive ;  and  since  this  is  the  only  one  which  suits  all  the  pas 
sages,  and  suits  them  extremely  well,  it  must  stand  as  th 
established  meaning  in  Homer.  The  other  explanations  of  th 
grammarians  are  evidently  mere  etymological  attempts  to  fin( 
meanings  suited  to  certain  passages ;  particularly  where  it  i 
explained  by  dazzling^  which  only  suits  the  passages  where  i 
is  an  epithet  of  fire ;  and  against  this  there  is  one  weighty  oh 
jection,  that  in  all  three  passages  the  fire  is  mentioned  as  i; 
destructive  operation  ^ 

2.  To  the  Homeric  usage  belongs  also  the  old  various  read 
ing  in  II,  <,  757.  The  text  has,  Zfv  irarep,  ov  v€fi€crlCjj  "Ap' 
Tdh€  KapT€ph  (pya ;  Instead  of  this  reading,  which,  tbrougli 
the  undeserved  authority  of  Aristarchus,  has  become  the  pre 
vailing  one,  there  was  another,  rtiSc  4py  Mhjka,  to  which  Heyn< 
gives  the  preference,  and  which,  in  the  sense  established  aboTQ 
is  here  particularly  suitable,  as  agreeing  with  the  exegetica 
verse  following,  *0(T(r6.Ti6v  re  icoi  olov  iiTrw  A  cere  kaov  *A\at&m 
On  the  contrary,  xaprfph  ipya^  87a.  in  a  similarly  soundinj 
verse,  ZeiJ  Trdrep,  ov  p(pi€irC(7j  SpQv  tA^€  KapTfpa  ^pya ;  wher 
there  is  no  various  reading,  is  much  better  suited  to  a  paasagl 
which  speaks  only  of  the  daring  attacks  of  Diomede  on  thl 
Gods. 

3.  But  when  the  old  lexicographers  explain  AiBijAos  by  ^Ldi]A 
also,  this  is  an  explanation  which  by  nothing  but  force  can  1 
made  to  suit  any  of  the  passages  in  Homer ;  there  is,  however, 
good  foundation  for  it,  not  in  Homer,  but  in  Hesiod  e,  754. 
where  the  advice  is  given 

Mca/AciJ*4V  afftjjXo*    6t6i  vv  rt  teal  ra  vffxttrtr^. 

Interpreters  have  never  succeeded  in  explaining  these  w( 


1  Id  an  old  epigram  which  (with  the  stone  on  which  it  was  engraved] 
ie  come  down  to  us,  and  is  in  Bruiick'is  Adesp,  692.,  rvxa  is  called  di» 
daXo^,  that  is,  not  dark,  uncertain,  as  it  has  heen  explaitied.  but  rfra/rwc-J 
five,  by  a  mere  mechanical  imitation  of  Homer.     The  person  on  whoi 
the  inscription  was  written  was  taken  off  by  an  early  death,  and  there- 
fore fortune  is  reproached  as  taking  away  whatever  it  gives  us. 
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on  account  of  aUrjka,     In  order  to  discover  in  them  the  Ho- 
meric meaning  of  atbriKot  they  took  it  adverbially,  and  some- 
times  joined  it  with  re^«riT^,  sometimes  with  juwfieiJea'.     In  the 
former  case  the  construction  would  be  contrary  to  the  language 
of  tljese  didactic   aphorisms,  which   arc    never   ob&cured   by   a 
complicated  stnicture  of  the  sentence,  but  by  their  brevity  and 
simplicity.     The    latter    they    explained    by   aflws   a</>arirTjuov, 
'*  ridicule  not  to  your  own  destruction."     One  can  suppose  it 
possible  that  it  might  have  been  an  ancient  mode  to  add  im- 
^  ly    after    a    verb   signifying   some  wicked    conduct,   an 
>  *^pecifying  tlie  consequence    of  such  conduct;  but  then 
there  would  hardly  foDow  an  exegetical  sentence  joined  to  it  by 
Pv,  which  here  answers  to  the  Latin  quippe.     At  any  rate,  p.ii^ 
\^uv  atbiiKa^  "  ridicule  to  thine  own  destnictiouj"  must  always 
be  a  forced  translation.     Nor  is  there  in  either  of  these  two 
ititerpretationa   any  reason   for  the  use  of  the  word  ^ciifiei'eti^ ; 
for  who  would  have  had  an  idea  of  ridiculing  a  sacrifice  ?  The 
lict  18,  that  in  every  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  there 
*ere  sacred  customs,  the  origin  of  which  was  concealed  from 
tlic   people,  and  sometimes  unknotmi  even   to   the  priests  and 
prophets ;  there  were  certain  of  these  peculiar  to  each  people, 
:  family,  and  even  to  each  house.      It  was  very  possible, 
;-.jre,    that    a    thoughtless    person   who  met  with  such    by 
chance  (icv^Tjo-ay),  might  ridicule  what  he  did   not  understand. 
This  meaning  of  the  poet.  Clerk  saw  for  once  correctly;  but 
he  mast  needs  say  something  foolish,  and  therefore  defended 
Igiinst  Hesiod  the  supposed  dcrider  of  heathenish  and  super- 
stitious customs^. 

4.  Again,  when  in  a  fragment  of  the  'Hotais  in  the  SchoL 
Piad.  Pytk  3,  14.  it  is  said  of  the  crow  that  he 

we  amnot  avoid  thinking  of  and   comparing  with  it  the  ^py 
il^Aa  which  is  the  various  reading  of  11.   *,  7^7.  as   quoted 


•  Pa  the  small  edition  of  Heaiod  by  Schrevehus,  with  a  Initio  triins- 
litioo,  and  with  »  lexicon  of  tbe  words  used  in  Hesiod  by  rasor,  pub- 
liibed  at   Leyden  in   1750,  dtHrfXa   is  correctly  translated  arcana,   but 
J,  infentus. — Eu-] 
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above*  But  the  sense  of  that  passage  is  evidently  tcK)  5troii| 
for  tbis,  whore  nothing  annihihiting  or  destmcii'ce  can  be  meast, 
but  only  something  offensive  to  Apollo ;  and  though  these  Ipy 
6i^t}\a  might  very  naturally  prove  afterwards  destructive  to  the 
actoi*8,  yet  that  could  not  be  introduced  into  this  account  ol 
the  information  given  by  the  crow :  f^paa-ev  tpy  aihrjIKa.  Itt- 
disputably,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  ^ihrika  is  here  also  sccrd 
thhnjSy  things  concealed  in  darkness.  For  ^yry/x*  is  merely  % 
modest  term  to  express  the  illicit  intercourse  of  Ischys  and 
Coronis*,  as  we  know  from  history;  see  Apollod.  3,  10,  y 
Pans.  2,  26.  p.  171. — In  what  sense  Sophocles  haa  used  the 
word  in  Ajax  608.  seems  to  nie  more  doubtful.  The  Chorus 
there  expresses  its  fear  of  being  sent  to  Hades,  which  it  cidli 
rhv  hm^rpoTTov  ot^TjAof  ^hav.  The  context  favours  either 
meaning ;  but  the  Scholiast  explains  it  only  by  dark. — The 
Bense  in  which  Apollonius  Khodiue  uses  it  may  be  seen  in  hit 
writings  ;  the  meaning  of  mviaible,  if  not  the  sole,  is  the  pre- 
vailing one. 

5.  To  unite  these  two  meaniTigs  (destnictire  and  inci^Ui) 
by  etymology,  it  might  seem  desirable  to  derive  the  word 
from  'Ai§)jy,  as  some  have  done;  that  is  to  say,  as  ii5pijXos, 
vTrr/tyAoj,  mean  full  of  water,  full  of  sleep,  so  ^.^riKo^  would  be 
full  of  IladeSf  i.  e.  full  of  destruction  or  fidl  of  invisibility. 
But  this  appears  to  me  a  strange  kind  of  origin  for  a  word  in 
common  use ;  and  that  it  was  so  is  easily  seen,  particularly  b 
Heslod.  To  this  derivation  is  also  opposed  the  accent,  which 
must  have  been  handed  down  genuine,  otherwise  the  gram- 
marians would  not  have  always  written  it  so  contrary  to  ana- 
logy. But  the  accent  will  be  quite  regubir,  if  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  formation,  tSetf,  ibijko^.  aibrjKos.  It  is  true,  the 
verbal  adjectives  of  this  kind  (fufnjko^^  <nyijK6st  airanjXos,  &c) 
have  an  active  sense,  which  is  inapplicable  here.  But  tJiew 
established  analogies  between  form  and  meaning  arose  by  de- 
grees, and  in  those  older  tim^  of  the  Greek  language  Ibrik^t 
might  as  well  have  been  visihley  d.ibrjXos  invisible.  More 
striking  is  the  transition  to  the  causative  meaning,  makifig  ii%- 


I 


*   [It  ia  used  to  the  same  way  in  Od.  a,  36.  of  ^g^sthus  and  Cly- 

temnt'stra. — Ed.] 
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mMia^  desiroyinff,  destruettve  *.  But  this  transition  also  occurs 
reqaentlj  in  the  older  language ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
■Jif  other  way  of  deriving  this  idea  (which  we  are  siire  the 
ivord  has)  from  the  negative  of  IdiiVf  which,  we  are  equally 
sure,  1ft  in  idbriXo^ ;  and  this  way  is,  as  far  as  I  can  seej  the  one 
moat  generally  adopted  ^. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  sensible  that  what  I  have 
md  of  the  passages  out  of  Homer  is  not  eo  conclusive  but  that 
Mae  may  suppose  the  meaning  of  intislble^  even  although  it 
W  been  the  proper  meaning  of  afejjXos,  to  have  become  quite 
CttBCt,  and  that  they  can  bring  all  the  older  passages  men* 
tioned  above  (for  ApoUon.  Rhod.  would  then  be  put  out  of  the 
^tteslion)  under  the  other  idea  of  destructive.  For  instance, 
lei  it  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of  ewtermitrntitip,  destructive^ 
oade  a  transition  to  the  more  general  one  of  bad,  wkked,  im- 
AKMH/  then  the  epithet  of  Hades  in  Sophocles  may  be  ranked 
■■der  the  fonner,  while  under  the  latter  and  more  general 
IBBB^  «till  however  in  use  as  early  as  Homer'a  time,  w^ould 
tbme  the  epithet  of  the  suitors,  and  of  Melajithius,  with  the 
two  passages  of  the  Ipy^  ^UriKa ;  and  then,  if  ^w/ioJen'  atSijAa  be 
mppoaed  to  mean  to  tndidge  in  imjyioug  rtdictde,  the  other  dif- 
icolties  which  I  mentioned  above  in  speaking  of  that  passage 
v21  appear  more  easily  surmountable.  This  plan  certainly 
does  not  satisfy  me  j  but  I  have  mentioned  it  in  order  to  make 
the  following  investigation  independent  of  it.     For,  by  folio w- 

*  [Passow,  in  his  last  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Lexicon,  has 
■dofrted  Battmann's  derivation  and  explanation.  "  " ht^r^Xa^^  ov^  [a  pHv. 
tad  V^tl»)  making  invisible  ;  hence  exterminating,  annihilating,  destruc- 
tive ;  thb  is  always  its  sense  in  Homer  as  epithet  uf  Mars,  of  the  suitors, 
of  fire.  (2nd  pass*  invisible,  obscure*  unknown*  lies.  Op.  754,  Soph*  Aj. 
608.    Secret,  unforeseen,  unhoped  for.    See  Buttmann'B  Lexil." — Ed.] 

*  The  corresponding  epithet  oicrror  seems  to  have  taken  exactly  the 
line.      In  Homer  it  has  the  sense  belonging  to  it  as  an  adjective 

roc.  that  of  •*  one  of  whom  no  one  knows  anything  more/'  whence 
laied,  dettroyeti,  Ih  ^,  258.  But  in  the  hcginntng  of  the  lost  Hymn 
Id  Mlas  hy  Lamprocles  or  Stesichorus  it  is  an  epithet  of  this  goddess, 
iceofdiiig  to  a  reading  not  very  certain,  it  is  true*  but  very  ditficitit  to 
Veakered.  Vld.  Stesich,  Fragm.  ed.  Suchfort.  p.  41.  In  that  passEige 
the  word  dm  have  no  other  tlwm  the  causative  meaning  aiorovaa  (see 
(XL  »,  79.  mtyrmtrntiof)  exterminating ;  and  so  it  ex]»re9se?  in  a  respect- 
III  i&aitiier  the  same  idea,  which  dri^^Xov  does  in  a  reproachful  one,  when 
■Pfilied  to  Pallas  in  Homer. 
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ing  that  plan  Mbrikoi  with  its  second  syllable  short,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  exterviinating ^  lad^  wicked^  is  to  be  kept  quite 
sepai-ate  for  all  the  passages  quoted  above;  but  the  meaning 
of  itwmble  is  not,  therefore,  less  sure  in  the  cognate  forms  now 
to  be  mentioned,  of  which  the  quantity  is  different.  I  leave 
that  plan,  therefore,  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  individual^ 
and  will  now  continue  my  investigation  according  to  the  view 
which  I  first  took  of  it. 

7,  There  are  full  grounds  in  the  old  Epic  poetry  for  a  fiMH 
a€\hf\os  in  the  sense  of  iniombh ;  for   the  grammarian   in  ^H 
Etym.  M.  in  v.  quotes  a  verse  from  a  poem  of  Hesiod,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  thievish  Antolycus, 

This  form  is  evidently  analogous  to  €l(ceAoj,  Ik^Xo^  6'om  tUm^ 
and  at  the  same  time  is  connected  "with  ifBijAos;  for  de^cAof, 
AffiijAo?,  are  nothing  more  than  another  example  of  words  in 
which  two  neighbouring  syllables  change  their  quantity,  aa 
hstipifTio^,  a-nfpeiato^.  But  this  ae/StAoy  was  found  in  some 
poems  now^  lost  in  the  other  leading  sense  as  well  as  in  that  of 
mvisible.  Cyrill.  Lex.  ms.  ap.  Tittm.  ad  Zonar.  v.  'AtSjyAoy: 
*AftS€Aor,  <f>ol^(p6if^  '7rov7}p6p.  atbrjkoi',  ab7}Xov,  aipamj*  See  also 
Etym.  M.  21,  35.  The  lengthened  form  deiSAioi  had  also 
the  same  twofold  meaning.  Etym.  M.  'ActficAtoj',  kokov,  Kpv 
{fialov,  abTfKov,  'Aft^eAios,  Kar^aros*  Hesych.  'Act^fAioy,  kot^ 
paT09^  btivos,  ITiia  last  form,  again,  answers  exactly  to  the 
deiicAtos  of  the  Epic  poets,  which  has  become  more  in  use  than 
Af^KcAos;  and  Jluhnkens  correction  to  ''At67}kos  in  Hesychius 
was  therefore  too  hasty  ^, 

8*  I  shall  here   introduce  a  form,  of  which  there  are  plain 
traces  in  the   grammarians.     Hesych.  AtfTjAcf?,  ^SfjAoj.    Etym. 


^  The  word  o^cAfAof  has  a  new  meaning  in  Nicand.  Ther.  i,  acw 
where  it  is  &aid  of  the  constellation  Orion  that  ntiSeXov  eorijfjijcroi  in 
the  heavens.  Here  the  sense  evidently  is  shining :  and  'Aei'de^ia,  Xo^- 
wpa  m  Hesychius  has  been  very  properly  umendcd  to  'AttbAa.  But 
this*  meaning  is  not  to  be  explained,  as  the  {yriimmariians  do,  either  by 
a  intensive  or  by  arl  ^iJXnc :  but  these  later  Epic  poets  gave  to  the  form 
aft'SfXcf  the  same  meaning  which  they  acknowledged  mdrjXot  to  huve  as 
an  epithet  of  tire;   vKpo^fi^,  dmzling. 


lo.   'Af(Ji/Xop,  api^fjko^. 
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M.  AlCn^ov*.  a4>avToif.     Heindorf,  when  quite  young,  proposed 
lo  apply  this  to  IL  0,  3 1 8.,  and  to  read 

Til*  ftkip  dtCjf'Koy^  BrfKtv  &(6k  o<rjr*p  t(firfvef, 

iaateuid  of  iLpC(yjXov^  now  the  universal  reading  of  the  text. 
That  the  gloss,  as  it  stands  in  the  Etym.  M,,  relates  to  this 
vernc,  ia  beyond  a  doubt.  This  is  quite  clear  from  the  glosa 
m  ApoUonii  Lexicon,  where  to  the  one  e^Kplanaiion  of^AthrjKov^ 
Aip4Uf4f^  is  added:  Sire/)  koI  afiCri^ov  Kiya'  Tov  fiiv  de/ft/Aoir 
^K€v  $€0^  5<rB€p  i<prjvetf.  And  the  Etym.  M.  in  another  place, 
L  e.  under  atbrjkoi^  P>  4^^  44*  quotes  the  same  passage  thus: 
»f  jcoi  Tor  ^p  ^.i^Tjkov  0r}Kc  ^eoV.  On  this  point  we  must 
U  the  following  scholia  in  the  Venetian  Manuscript  which 
follow  close  on  each  other : 

Tor  fUv  6.pi(rikov  $ijt(€V  &ths  Btnrep  i(fi7fit(]  ^tl  ZtjpcJSotos  ypdipft 
ip£bi)koi^^  mal  Tov  i\6p,€Vov  Trpoa-4$7jK€V.  to  yap  ^^ijXor  Hyav  ipir 
^as^s,  hi€p  cnrCBai'ov.  h  yap  iav  (a  later  and  worse  expression  for 
It  yap  hv)  7tX.da~rf  tovto  Sivcupd.  K(y€i  p.ivToiy€  OTi  6  (Jit/vas"  avToif 
tff^f^  icol  &&rjh,ov  ^TTOtTjcrei;. 

Aaop  ydp  pav  idifKe  Kpovov  irats  dy*cuXo/i^Te<i>]  d^erftrar  irpotipi}-' 
roA  Ik  ahla. 

Here  is  a  great  want  of  connexion.  But  first,  so  far  is  clear 
and  certain,  that  some  rtjected  the  verse  319.  but  Zcnodotus 
retained  iU  '•^  The  cause  of  the  rejection/'  says  the  second 
8choUa&t,  **  haa  been  already  mentioned,"  ,  But  this  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  lost  some 
«iich  passage  as  stands  in  the  Victorian  Scholia  (Hcpi.  Add, 
ad  Hb.  2,  p,  687*);  ''because  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
god  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  serpent's  appearing  was 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance'*  (mOavdrtpoif  yap, 
avrov      Ko^tkiraf     6^i^airq     TTe-nuirjKli'at     top     koI    f^jjpavTa     Oeov), 


*  The  reading  atCqXov  (with  the  ditcresis)  in  the  last  Lcitisic  edition 
k  a  decisioo  which  may  possibly  be  made  on  some  good  grounds,  but 
•ttdl  »  one  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  books  hastily  or  with  any 
tppiarsnce  offeree.  The  more  accurately  copies  are  made  from  the 
vigmals*  the  better  and  more  useful. 

^  That  this  is  really  an  old  reading,  we  know  now  from  the  Ambro- 
liftQ  Fragment*  of  the  Iliad  published  by  Mai,  in  which  the  verse  was 
n  written  at  first  hand,  See  Buttmann's  edition  of  them  at  the  end  of 
Itt  ftoboUa  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  589. 
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Hence,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  this  criticisi] 
in  the  preceding  verse  some  word  which  meant  ^ffxiinj.  Lei 
us  read  now  the  first  echolium  without  regard  to  the  dpi'C^Xop 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  1  think,  without  spending  moch 
time  in  criticizing  the  pointing  and  the  reading,  we  may  con- 
sider this  to  be  its  meaning ;  '*  Zenodotus  reads  Apt^rfkov,  and 
retains  the  following  verse ;  for  api^jjkov  means,  very  »»• 
spicuous.  But  this  is  improbable;  for  by  thii  expression  he 
does  away  what  he  had  first  said."  The  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  this  commentator  considers  the  transformation  of  die 
serpent  into  a  stone  as  contradictory  to  the  expression  ApCbrikov, 
Zenodotus,  on  the  contrary,  one  plainly  sees,  thought  there 
was  a  contradiction  between  the  8erpent  bting  made  to  dtM^ 
pear  by  being  turned  into  a  stone  which  was  vitihle.  The 
conclusion  of  the  scholium  fixes  the  following  antithesis  as 
the  true  sense  of  Homer,  that  **  the  sjame  god  which  had  made 
the  serpent  appear,  made  it  also  disappear."  The  commen- 
tator, whose  opinion  is  expressed  in  this  scholium,  evidently* 
therefore,  explains  the  Homeric  word  by  i^TjAoy;  and  yet  the 
univei^sal  reading  of  the  text  is  AfilC^jKov.  Hence  one  is  lemptedt 
in  order  to  bring  the  lemma  to  agree  with  the  scholium,  to 
read,  instead  of  Api(rikov,  one  of  the  forms  which  we  haic 
brought  forward  from  Hesych.  Etym.  M.  and  Apollon.  Lexicon. 
But  this  attempt  is  again  obstructed  by  our  reading,  not  with- 
out great  surprise,  in  Etym.  M.  v.  d/otfrjAof,  that  certain  gram- 
marians thought  (ipttijXos  to  have  also  the  meaning  of  aht^koi  by 
supposing  the  p  to  be  inserted.  Aristarchus,  however,  whoM 
school  we  principally  recognise  in  these  scholia,  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Without,  therefore,  troubling 
myself  with  the  lemma,  I  see  plainly  in  the  scholium  itself  ihfi 
two  contrary  opinions  of  Ariiitarchus  and  Zenodotus,  the  former 
reading  Sit^r}Koi>  (with  t  loug)  or  some  form  of  similar  mean- 
ing, the  latter  reading  dpCbrjkop.  Whether  the  rejection  of  th0 
following  verse,  and  the  grounds  for  doing  it  referred  to  in  the 
second  scholium,  proceeded  also  from  Aristarchus,  must  be 
left  undecided.  At  all  events  it  is  agreed  that  the  verse  (jtli.) 
is  genuine  and  ancient,  and  that,  consequently,  before  these 
criticisms,  it  appeared  very  passable  with  the  meaning  of 
MifXoi.      Nay,  that  this,  if  not  the  common  reading,  was  it 


JO.    'Ari^i^Xoy,  apil^tiXo^. 
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least  a  very  general  one  down  to  Cicero's  time,  is  plain  from  his 
U'ansiation  of  these  verses,  de  Divin.  2,  30, 

Qui  luci  ediderat,  genitor  Satormus»  idem 
Abdidit,  et  duro  firniavit''  tegraina  saxo. 

9,  Now  first,  as  far  as  the  word  dptfijAos  belong*  to  this 
vestigation,  it  is  apparently  connected  with  ^;Xos;  according 

which  derivation  it  would  give  here  and  there  an  apparent 
6ense  to  the  passage.  But  as  Homer  uses  it  also  as  an  epithet 
of  lightning,  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  such  like,  it  is 
clear  that  it  accords  with  firjXoy,  and  that  some  cause  or  other 
in  this  its  compound  stale,  (instead  of  dp^jjAos  with  t  short, 
which  never  occurs  in  Homer,)  made  the  second  syllable  in  the 
old  Ionic  language  long;  from  which  then  (whether  by  actual 
pronunciation,  or  by  the  old  poets  committing  it  to  writing,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  filing  down  of  the  grammarians)  came  api^7]Kot, 
by  the  change  of  the  h  into  C  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  <t  before  the  h '.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  Zenodotus  always  wrote  ^p^Xos  pronounced  with  a  long 
4;  whence  in  the  scholium  quoted  above,  where  the  word  is 
mentioned  as  his  reading,  it  appears  written  according  to  his  1 
orthography  ^.  ^H 

10.  Of  aibr]Ko^  we  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
both  its  second  and  third  syllable  is  changeable ;  difc»jAos,  ati' 
dtXo;.  In  the  passage  in  question  (IL  /3,  31^^),  where  it  is  an 
old  various  reading  with  d/>4'^Aos,  it  must  Ixave  both  its  second 
and  third  syUable  long  \  which,  however,  need  not  create  any 
doubt  or  hesitation,  when  we  see  in  Homer  'OfivoijoSi  *08v<7- 
<rlo^,  and  '0^<nrijo?*  From  this  name,  indeed,  occurring  so 
often  in  these  three  forms,  they  have  become  the  only  esta- 
blished and  acknowledged  manner  of  writing  it;  but  otherwise 


S  See  below  at  note  10. 

T  See  my  opinion  stated  somewhat  more  definitely  under  note  i  a. 
^  In  the  post- Homeric  poets  apSijAor  is  also  found  with  ♦  t^hort. 
Simonides  has  it  so  in  Epig.  59.  (65,)  Brunck's  Anal.  1,  139.  ^Uya 
DgXftov  a  r"  apihako^  *Qaaa\  SO  has  also  Apoll.  Rhod.  and  the  Htill  later 
!t8.  liut  apl^i\\o%  tilso  occurs  in  the  eL-nse  of  {TjiXos ;  nut,  however, 
rlier  than  Calliinachus,  Epig.  54.,  also  in  Mckng  Epig.  1.  and  in 
icrs.  IhiB  meamug  ought,  tliereforcj  no  longer  lo  have  precedence 
'  lexicons,  still  lees  to  be  quoted  as  Homer's, 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  heing  written  also  'Obvaijos, 
*Obva-(Los,  ""Ofivtro-eioy.  For  the  word  athrfko^^  which  does  not 
occur  again  in  this  quantity  w/  — *-w  in  Homer,  a  threefold  read- 
ing maybe  adopted  for  those  texts  which  had  it  in  this  passage; 
viz*  df8»jAo$,  by  which  the  quantity  is  left  to  the  reader  (see 
the  passage  as  quoted  above  at  Sect.  8.  from  the  Etym.  M.) ; 
at^Tikos  (see  also  Hesych.  and  Etym,  M.  quoted  at  the  same 
place) ;  and  deihtjKoi,  which  recommended  itself  by  its  analogy 
with  aet^fAoy.  From  a  confusion  of  the  two  last  forms  arose  in 
Apollon.  Lexic.  the  inadmissible  form  d(l(r}kov'^. 

ri.  The  common  reading  dpCCrjAo^  is  thus  explained:  "  Ju- 
piter has  turned  the  serpent  into  a  stone,  and  this  serpent  of 
stone  remains  as  a  monument.'*  But  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  an  K]>ic  poet  could  have  represented  such  a  piay  of  the 
imagination  with  so  little  of  the  distinctness  of  a  picture  I  He 
would  have  undoubtedly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
this  minttulous  figure,  whether  standing  or  lying,  which  was  to 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  transformation,  and  not  hare 
merely  said,  *'  He  turned  it  into  stone."  Besides,  there  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  would  bo  almost  as  astonishing,  that 
1  find  in  the  ancients  themselves,  down  to  Eustathius,  not  the 
least  truce  of  this  view  and  explanation :  for  the  apibrjkos^ 
which  Zenodotus  or  others  before  him  thought  they  must  write 
in  reference  to  the  kaau  f^/^jce,  was  evidently  only  a  help  lo 
reconcile  the  contradiction  which  they  found  between  the  invi- 
sibility and  the  stone  "^.     To  tliis  we  must  also  add  the  perfectly 


^  ToUitis  on  Apollon.  Lex.  seeing  the  inadmissibility  of  this  f< 
thinks  he  can  ftirni^h  hi*  author  (from  Eustath.  ad  Od.  B,  309.) 
the  form  rreiSrjXor,  which  I  have  given  above  only  from  analogy.     Bat 
he  mistakea,  and  so  does  Heyne.     The  form  there  i^  wridfXos. 

^^  Some  further  trace  of  the  common  acceptation  of  this  passage  may 
pos&ihly  be  tliotight  to  exist  in  the  latter  of  the  two  verses  of  Cicero 
quoted  above,  which  is  now  written  in  all  the  editions 

Abdidit,  et  duro/orrnari/  tegmina  soxo. 

But  even  if  this  were  the  true  reading,  still  the  word  Abdtdit  woold 
prevent  anything  confirniatorv  of  that  acceptation  being  dritwn  from  the 
pohscquent  clause  of  the  sentence,  and  fnrtnmnt  would  be,  therefore, 
nothinj^  more  than  /Vrj'f.  Thi!*,  indeed,  is  not  probable;  ?till  les*  can 
vic  approve  of  givinp^  up  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions  and  some 
of  the  mauuscriptg  to  favour  a  varii>us  reading  which  was  obUged  to 


lo.  'AfJiyXoj,  api^fjXo^. 
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exprefision  Simtp  ((pr^ptp;  of  which,  if  we  read  dtSr^Ao^, 
we  see  at  once  the  object  and  the  sense  by  means  of  the  anti- 
thesis, as  shown  in  the  Scholium  above  quoted.  The  words 
Kaaif  ydp  niv  i$riK€v  have,  then,  tlie  sense  which  the  words  plain- 
ly bear:  *'  he  turned  it  into  a  stone/^  That  is  to  say,  this  is 
ona  of  the  more  definite  forms  by  which  the  imagination  some- 
times makes  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  things  in  tales 
of  wonder,  not  less  wonderful,  for  that  must  not  be,  but,  as  it 
were,  more  on  a  level  with  common  sense,  and  more  propor- 
tioned to  the  power  of  thought ;  so  that  sometimes  the  former 
seems  to  be  a  magical  production  from  one  of  the  stones  lying 
about  in  the  fields  sometimes  the  latter  is  imagined  to  be  a  trans- 
Cbnnation  into  one  of  them. 

1 2,  Whether  this  reading  ought  to  be  restored  to  our  text 
or  not  I  leave  to  others,  if  it  were  only  to  spare  myself  the 


come  alroovt  mechanically  Xojinnavit. 
has  been  actually  put  in  practice  in 


But  this  same  defective  criticism 
put  in  practice  in  TibulL  2,  5,  23.   Romulus  (rternte 
\/ormfwerat  urbis  Micnia  consorti  non  hahitattda  Remo>     Wytten- 
fcach,  Bibl.  Crit-  1.  3,  p.  84.  has  doubt?,  and  with  justice,  of  the  ex- 
prnsoD  formare  mania.      But  the  reading  frmaverat  he  ap))ears  to 
Mkiider^  and    I   think    incorrectly,  as    referring    to    the    walls    heing 
Dtde  «ecqre  or  made  sacred  by  the  death  of  Rem  us ;   so  apt  is  one  to 
be  Kduced  into  this  meaning  by  the  words  of  Propertius,  3.  8,  50,  et 
crw  mtmiafirma  Remo.    For  as  the  sense  in  Tihullus  raunt  he,  "  Rome 
*■!«  not  yet  built,"  it  would  he  most  strange  to  express  that  sense  by  a 
CuvittiiJitaace  which  was  completdy  an   accessury  to   its  building,   al- 
dMiogfa  it   might  be  very  well  added  afterwards  as  a  poetical  exube- 
nncc.     The  words  mania  frma  cteso  Remo  do  also  express  very  well 
the  thing  which  was  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  the  death  of  Remus ; 
bwl  firmnt  tmmia  non  kabitanda  Remo  could  at  most  signify  only  that 
the  Mifety  of  the  city  had  depended  on  the  reraoval  of  Remus ;  whicli 
wi*  the  meaning  neither  of  Propertius  nor  Tibulla^.      In  short*  every 
Oac  feels  that  /ormaverat  or  firnmverat  can  stand  only  for  strujreral. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wyttenbach  has  brought  forward  a  passage  very 
much  lo  the  purpose,  with  the  same  variety  of  reading,  from  Claudian'i* 
lUpt.  Proserp.  i,  236.  Devenere  locum,  Cereris  quo  teeta  nitebani  Cyclo- 
m*.  ^rmaia  wtann.     Formata  would  be  as  tame  and  poor  an  expression 
passage  as  it  is  in  Tibullus ;  and  yet  firmata  is  not  to  })e  under- 
iv^.-M  «8  meaning  merely  strengthened!  but  it  is  evidently  a  full  poet- 
lad  expression  for  firmiter  exstruvta ;  m  the  same  way  is  fit^nverat  ma- 
■iafof  mamafirma  exstnuerat ;  and  therefore  again  in  Cicero  firmavit 
^tfpnina  is  the  same  as  indidit  tegmhm  Jirma — duro  saxo  r  for  the  traus- 
fiin&ition  into  stone,  whatever  the  reading  may  be,  is  described  as 
bating  taken  place  by  the  being  covered  over  with  stone,  which  is  lite- 
f^J  expreiksed  by  Abdidit. 
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deciding  in  which  of  the  three  ways  we  ought  now  to  write  it 
The  analogy  which  produced  the  reading  itCrikop  I  consider 
doubtful;  for  if  the  t  in  ^C-brjkov  is  to  be  lengthened,  one 
analogy  is  introduced;  if  in  di-l^Xov,  another  is  necessary. 
To  write  d.tbri\ov  is  contrary  to  common  usage,  which  does  not 
allow  of  a  long  t  in  forms  coming  from  cldtt.  And  lastly,  u 
to  iifCbrikos,  the  principles  of  sound  criticism  forbid  our  using 
any  form,  least  of  all  introducing  it  into  Homer,  unless  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  sure  and  authentic  manner.  And  in  this 
case  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  never  did  use  tliit 
form,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  wanted  the  second  syllable  long, 
he  used  (fourthly)  the  form  d,€ibiki,o$,  which  has  all  the  mean- 
ings in  common  with  the  others  ^^  but  is  too  different  from  anj 
of  the  readings  which  have  actually  come  down  to  us,  for  na  to 
propose  its  adoption  in  the  passage  in  question.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  most  striking  example  how  almost  impossible  it  is 
in  Homeric  criticism,  with  all  our  best  wishes  and  exertions,  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  standing  text.  And  although 
fully  convinced  that  dpCCriXos  was  not  originally  in  this  passage 
in  Homer's  verse,  still  we  must  retain  this  reading,  as  the  only 
one  which  has  come  down  to  us  grounded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments 1"^. 

AirjTOs;   vid.  arjro^. 

1 1 .  Ahos,  hraivq. 

I.  The  word  dvos  is  in  its  principal  meaning  nearly  synoiiy- 
mous  with  ixvBo^,  a  speech^  narration ;  but  it  has  also  the  par- 

*^  See  above  at  note  3. 

'^  I  will  here  add  my  etymological  conjectures  on  these  forms.  1 
think  the  form  idi^Xdr  lies  at  the  root  of  both  compounds ;  for  I  oonsidflr 
the  common  word  diyXoff  to  be  only  an  abbreviation  of  tdiyXcSv,  as  in  &|- 
Xor,  Ktikti»,  where  wiU  be  found  a  similar  opinion.  The  compound  with 
apt-  was  therefore  properly  d^t-idiyXoff,  from  which  the  second  t  disap- 
peared, and  the  digamma  remaining  before  the  d,  made  the  preceding 
syllable  long ;  whence  it  is  very  possible  that  this  digamma  before  h 
changed  itself  into  <r,  and  dpiCrikof  is  therefore  a  genuine  old  form.  In 
the  compounding  of  aidrlXos  there  are  less  analogical  grounds  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  by  'means  of  a  or  (,  particularly  as 
the  forms  ctdw,  tidos  already  ofier  instances  of  the  lengthening  of  i 
j'nto  €i. 


tl. 
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ticular  idea  of  praise,  which  is  established  as  one  of  its  senses 
in  the  language  of  Epic  poetry  by  the  two  passages  of  Od, 
♦»IJ0.  r^^€  xpni  fiTjripos  atuov;  and  II.  yjf,  795.  In  Herodotus, 
8, 1 1 2.  praise  is  called  atvr}.  These  are  evidently  verbal  sub- 
Itanti?e8,  which  according  to  all  analogy  suppose  a  verb  atvia, 
im]  in  it  the  meaning  of  praise ;  with  which,  indeed,  the  gloss 
itt  Hesychlus  agrees :  AIpq»p  ^ ,  /SaptToVws,  iTsaiifi^if  n.  The  verb 
dpfUt  which  is  the  one  in  common  use,  has  taken,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  derivative  form  after  the  substantive.  This 
Ht\}  means  only  to  praise  ;  but  in  the  stem  or  radical  verb  aXvw 
iKcre  was  undoubtedly  also  the  meaning  of  io  say,  and  that  too 
IS  the  radical  sense,  from  which  proceeded  the  meaning  of 
fnUe ;  much  the  same  as  in  Latin  laudare  originally  meant  to 
time  alotidt  name  or  mention  '^,  That  avalvo^ai.  is  no  compound 
of  this  altfta^  see  art.  21.  sect,  10  3. 


^  In  the  printed  copies  of  Hesychius  it  is  atvmv,  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  word  {iayvrdvbit, 

a  Sec  Gellius  2,  6.  where,  although  badly,  the  Ulaudaius  Busiris  of 
Vii^  IB  explained  by  this  original  meaning  of  laudo.  In  the  common 
]ixi|pxage  of  ihe  Roman  authors  we  never  tind  tuudo  in  this  sense  except 
it  i§  joined  with  the  word  test  em  or  auciorem  ;  and  only  in  modern  Latin 
i»  laudarr  alone  used  in  the  sense  of  to  quote  or  make  mention  of.  Atle- 
lang  in  his  German  Dictionary  makes  a  very  jast  comparison  between 
this  word  and  the  German  participles  obhelobL  ofthdobt,  [used  in  the 
technical  language  of  German  law,  for  above-mentioned,  u/iea-mendoned, 
while  in  common  language  belobt  merely  means  be-praised] :  and  if  any 
one  sliould  suppose  that  the  idea  of  praise  is  properly  the  ground  of  all 
thef«  cupreesions,  becAuse,  strictly  speaking,  we  rely  as  authorities  only 
00  those  whom  we  can  prahe  and  recommefid  aa  worthy  of  credit,  I  an- 
•wer,  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  the  ancients  woidd  have  said,  •*  I 
praise  as  a  witness,  I  extol  as  an  authority  such  and  such  a  one  ;'*  but 
Biach  rather  the  reverse,  that  in  tliis,  as  in  all  languages,  from  the 
wedker  sense  arose  gradually,  by  the  repetition  of  single  cases,  the 
more  fofrcihle  meaning;  and  so  from  the  idea  of  to  name  aloud,  quote, 
mention,  came  that  of  to  praise,  extol  *.  If  now  we  search  after  cognate 
of  the  verb  atpuv  in  the  siuiple  sense  of  speaking,  we  find  the 
W>;  and  the  Greek  al<ra  is  in  respect  to  its  derivation  exactly  like 
fbe  Latin /a/»m. 

^  Of  the  two  ways  of  compounding  there  rejected  I  would  remark. 


I 


•  [Thu»,  '•  1  have  heard  it  much  spoken  of"  is  almost  equivalent  to 
I  have  heard  it  much  praised/' — Eo.] 
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Avo^f  eiraiutj. 


2*  The  epithet  of  Ulysaes  troKvawos  is  generally  understood 
of  praise;  and  thence  the  more  ancient  commentators  saw  in 
IL  X,  430.  where  Socus  says, 

*Q  ^Odvirri}  noXvMvtt  d6Xutv  or  ^dc  iriivoto^ 

an  irony,  for  which  they  have  been  blamed,  and  not  without 
justice,  if  their  rejection  of  the  regular  sense  arose  from  their 
objection  to  praise  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  if  -noXvaivos^  means  much  praised  or  celebrated, 
the  expressions  in  that  passage  do  not  suit  well  together.  Some 
of  the  ancients,  however,  explained  the  word  by  iroAv/ii/^05  also; 
which,  if  understood  to  mean  lofiu^cwus^  might  be  an  epithet 
suited  to  Nestor,  but  by  no  means  to  Ulysses.  But  the  word 
alifos  in  its  sense  of  a  speech  has  a  particular  and  limited  mean- 
ing, MiS^os  is  in  general  any  speech,  conversation,  narration; 
ali/os  is  only  a  speech  full  of  meaning;  or  cunningly  imagined. 
Such  it  is  in  the  only  passage  of  Homer  where  it  has  not 
the  meaning  of  praise,  Od.  f,  508.  It  is  there  used  of  the 
short  and  pithy  narrative  of  Ulysses,  the  cunning  object  of 
which  Euinseus  understands  and  applauds.  In  Hesiod,  c,  20a 
it  is  a  moral  fable,  and  in  other  old  writers  sometimes  a  fable, 
sometimes  a  proverb.  How,  then,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  irtjAvatroy,  an  epithet  given  exclusively  to  Ulysses, 
relates  solely  to  that  particular  sort  of  speeches  which  marks  so 
strikingly  his  character  ? 

3.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  explanation  of  the  Epic  epi- 
thet of  Proserpine  k-nawri^  which  occurs  twice  in  the  lUad.  four 


however,  that  the  one  with  the  negative  qk  would  be  the  preferable: 
first  from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  nego  fomied  from  ne  and  oio  ^  in 
which,  however,  the  transition  to  the  first  conjugation  answers  to  that 
which  in  Greek  is  required  by  the  regular  rule.  For  as  from  dicere  is 
formed  not  Judicere  but  Judicare,  as  from  ne  and  aio  not  negere  but  iif- 
gare^  eo  also  in  Greek  nothing  could  be  regularly  compounded  of  mwm 
by  the  addition  of  the  negative  particle  but  avaivi^.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, recourse  must  be  had  to  examples  of  irregular  composition,  which 
certainly  do  occur  ;  vid.  arUiv  in  Theogn.  621.  and  Macrob.  de  Verbo ; 
avttiiap0ai,  Plut.  de  Plac.  I.  27.  But  in  invcstijErating  the  derivation  of 
any  common  usage  of  language  we  miiiiBt  consider  not  single  exceptions, 
which  are  very  generally  somewhat  too  individual,  but  as  much  as  pos- 
sible only  fixed  analogies. 


II,   Af^oy,  iiratUTf. 
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tbe  Odpscy.  and  twice  in  the  Theogonia.  Except  in 
^hese  pasMges  it  ig  never  met  with.  First  then^  the  lexicons 
OiUiit  be  corrected,  in  which  hratpos,  ^  6p  stands  with  two  re- 
gvhr  and  distinct  meanings,  which,  however,  are  taken  only 
fiom  the  different  explanations  given  by  the  grammarians  of  the 
same  paasagea.  without  any  mention  of  the  word  being  confined 
entirely  w>  Proserpine  *. 

4.  Of  theae  two  explanations  (for  a  third  given  by  Eusta- 
thioB  is  not  worth  mentioning)  the  one  is,  that  it  stands   for 
#irau^€Ti7,  in  which  ca«e  it  is  generally  taken  for  an  euphemis- 
moa;  the  other  is,  that  it  ia  the  same  as  alvrj.     That  the  old 
granmarians,  who  were  so  much  in  the  dark  about  the  form- 
Itl0&  of  words,  should   have  proposed  such  explanations,  does 
not  astonish  me  ;  but  from  the  moderns  I  should  have  expected 
tome  discussion  or  some  hesitation  expressed  at  such  explana- 
tions.    Of  the  twoj  the  latter  is  more  generally  approved  of, 
m  account  of  the  sense.     But  that  ancient  language  of  Homer's 
lime  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  mere  compounding  of  an 
adjective  with  a  preposition,  which  is  not  explained  by  some 
sentence  or  expression,  a£  ^i^fftos  from  M  6cfMi,  or  ^Trafrios, 
which  properly  does  not  come  from  ahtos  but  from  ahlav  ctti- 
^p(w.     To  say  that  the  ^tti  in  i7raip6f  is   redundant,  or  that 
it  adds  to  the  force  of  the  simple,  is  mere  words  and  not  criti- 
eism.     As  for  the  other   meaning  of  i'naipfTT},  I  know  of  no 
admissible  way  of  explaining  it,  but  by  supposing  that 
(for  so  it  must  be  accented  in  every  case)  comes  from 
fipof  in  the   same   way  as  the  above-mentioned  tira^Ttoy,  i-nt- 
)(ffif<ny9  and  the  like ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  <Jrtpt  ati/oy 
htvTw  or   im<t}(p€rai.      Certainly   not   an   analogy    conclusive 
enongli  to  oblige  us  to  admit  so  tame  and  unmeaning  an  ad- 
JMthre  MB  praiseftorthy  for  an  epithet  of  the  infernal  goddess 
Proserpine.    Tliese  considerations  appear  to  me  weighty  enough 
to  justify  my  offering  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  which,  however, 
is  ready  in  its  turn  to  yield  to  any  new  opinion  better  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  handed  down  to  us. 


*  As  ■Mwrtiop  made  in  the  notes  of  Jacob's  Anthologia,  on  occasion 
of  a  cnnjectiire  of  Scaliger  on  Epigr.  30.  of  Crinagonta,  that  this  epi- 
thet mM  g^iven  to  both  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  MyBteries,  has 
groond  nor  authority. 


3-  We  have  seen  that  this  epithet  has  been  given  only  « 
Proserpine,  but  I  would  also  observe  that  she  has  it  only  wh^ 
she  is  joined  in  the  constrnction  with  Pluto.    II.  i,  457* 

Stol  d'  erArwy  tnnpiir  ^H 

Od.  *c,  534.  A,  47.  S 

*l(l>&ifxti^  T   'A(dr;f  Kul  iiiatyj}  n§pir4<f>oiffi^4  ^^M 

K«  49 1 .  563.  of  such  who  go  ^M 

Elf  *At^Q  ftdfAOvt  Koi  inaiv^s  n*pa((f>ov€iat,  ^^M 

Hes.  0,  768.  H 

''l<li$ifiov  r  *A(dio>,  ica£  ctratfi;;  Jl«pa€<Povfiat>  ^^M 

and  a  little  further,  774.  in  the  same  words,  ^| 

mXiav  iKTwr&rv  Mvtq  ^H 

And  as  if  to  prove  that  this  epithet  is  inadmissible  except" 
this  connexion,  we  find  that  in  the  same  book  of  the  Odyssey » 
where  it  does  so  occur  once,  viz.  X.  47.,  the  goddess  is  named 
alone  three  times,  212,  225.  634.  and  though  in  the  same  part 
of  the  verse  and  where  the  same  epithet  would  suit  the  rhythm, 
yet  it  is  always  hyami  Repo-fi^oi'eta.  From  this,  however,  so 
much  is  evident,  that  this  way  of  joining  the  name  of  Proserpine 
with  that  of  Pluto  was  an  old  Epic  formula  handed  down  even 
to  Homer  and  our  oldest  Greek  poets  from  still  earlier  timeSi 
and  which  they  used  unchanged.  Now  at  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages  quoted  above,  II,  t,  457.  the  old  Scholia  in  Heyne  have 
preserved  the  reading 

My  conjecture,  therefore,  is  that  this  ^77''  avrw  is  an  old  gloss  of 
lii  alone,  and  that  the  old  formula  was  this 

Compare  among  other  similar  passages  II.  y,  800.  vpo  tih*  2AAoi 
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&pvjp6T€f,  avrhp  iw*  &Woi,  On  this  simple  idea  others  have  cer- 
tainly fallen,  but  they  covered  and  obscured  it,  because  this  i-rri 
does  not  suit  equally  well  all  the  above-mentioned  passages. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  an  imaginable  case,  that  this  formula, 
■which  suits  excellently  well  in  connexion  with  KtK\r}(TK€w  and 
iTT(v(a(rBaiy  became^  by  the  eai'  and  the  month  being  fiom  old 
times  accuetomed  to  it,  established  in  passages  where  it  was  less 
natural;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  genitives  of  the  last-quoted 
passages.  And,  trifling  as  such  a  confirmation  may  seem,  I  will 
not  withhold  it,  that  at  Od.  k,  534.  a  Vienna  manuscript  actually 
has  «ral  CTT*  aliffi  Tl(p(T€((HiV(Cq,. 

6,  It  appears  to  me  also  worthy  of  remark,  first,  that  in 
one  of  the  passages  where  dyatTj  stands,  Od.  X,  634.  there  ex- 
isted a  various  reading  i-jraiPi}  (vid.  Clarke  ad  i.  and  Hemst.  ad 
Lucian.  Necyom,  ro.),  but  without  taking  root ;  secondit/^  that  in 
one  of  the  old  magical  formtdas  in  Lucian,  as  mentioned  above, 
which  gives  Proserpine  this  same  epithet,  it  stands  as  before 
in  connexion,  not  indeed  with  Pluto,  but  with  another  of  the 
iafernal  deities, 


Kai  jrvj^uav  'E«ot7»,  leol  firaiK^i^  IItp(re<l>6vuav. 


I  For  so  have  the  critics  restored  it  from  alnelifriv^  (a  mistake 
easily  made  in  transcribing,)  yet  without  remarking,  at  least 
without  recording  the  remark,  that  it  is  an  hexameter  verse 
intei woven  with  the  prose  context. 


1  2.    AJoAof,  loXfjTo, 

AloXoi  is  one  of  those  words  on  which  everything  essential 
regard  to  its  sense  in  Homer  has  long  since  been  said  jmd 
owledged  to  be  said,  and  yet  neither  in  the  lexicons  nor 
notes  of  commentators  are  to  be  found  the  requisite  fixed- 
and  certainty  of  meaning ;  arising  solely  from  the  fault, 
tlial  in  explaining  separate  passages  the  force  of  the  word  in 
lall  tlie  passages  of  Homer  taken  together  is  not  kept  sufE- 
esentlj  concentrated  in  one  point  of  view.  Al6Ko<s  vibrates  in 
'meaning  between  diversity  in  time — moveahie, — and  diversity 
■in  space — different^  of  different  colours.     It  may  vety  -^lelV  W 
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imagined  that  these  two  relative  senses  might  have  been  fotind^ 
together  as  early  as  Homer.    This,  however,  must  not  be  decided^ 

from  separate  passages,  where  it  is  possible  that  one  persoiii 
might  prefer  (for  instance  in  al6\o9  o<pi^)  the  idea  of  flexible^ 
another  the  idea  of  varicoloured  ;  but  from  one  view  of  its  usag< 
in  all  the  passages  of  Homer  t^ken  collectively. 

2,  The  most  decisive  passage  for  the  meaning  of  mw^et^le  i 
11»  T,  404.  -n^has  awj'Aos  fTriros,  the  nimMe-fooicd  horse  ;  and  next , 
to  this  the  verb  aloKku^  in  Od.  v,  ly.  which  stands  for  the  tumintf 
of  a  piece  of  meat  hackumrds  and  forwards  before  the  fire,  tv&a 
Ka\  hBa  aloWei.  With  this  we  may  join  KopvOaloXos^  which  has  ^ 
never  been  taken  by  any  judicious  interpreter  in  any 
£ense  than  the  above ;  and  we  have  then  ample  proofs  to 
blish  this  meaning.  The  tcasps  might  very  well  bear  the  epi- 
thet of  taricoloured ;  but  since  in  II.  jut,  167.  the  expression  is 
(TtprJKfs  fi^tToi'  aiMAoi,  none  but  a  grammarian  could  have  givea 
it  this  meaning  when  joined  with  piia-ov  (see  Schol.  and  Apollon. 
Lex.).  In  no  insect  is  flexibility  more  evident  than  in  the  wasp, 
where  the  lower  part  of  its  body  is  joined  as  it  were  by  a  point 
with  the  upper.  The  gadfly,  indeed,  has  the  epithet  simply  in 
Od.  xi  300. 

Tajr  (the  cows)  fUv  t'  aloKos  oiarpos  t<f>opfiij&fis  tb6tnj{rf¥* 


;n  naa 


thaP 


but  the  expression  of 'varicoloured  suits  this  insect  far  les8 
the  former ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quick  motion  of  the 
insect,  continually  flying  backwards  and  forwards,  repeatedly 
driven  oflf  and  as  often  rctui'ning,  is  so  characteristic,  and  the 
idea  of  all  this  so  appropriate  to  the  passage,  that  here  also  it 
seems  impossible  to  hesitate.     The  maggots,  or  wontis^  which 

are   eating  a  dead  body,  XL  x,  509.  Nvy  U  <t€ AloKai  evXoi 

iboi*Tatf  admit,  indeed^  of  the  idea  of  a  diversity  in  space ;  but 
every  one  must  have  observed,  that  in  this  passage  the  quick 
motion  of  this  multitude  of  reptiles  is  the  great,  prominent,  and| 
striking  point  in  the  description ;  the  proper  meaning,  there- 
fore is,  mommj  swarms  of  maggots.  Much  more  probable  ii- 
it,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  doubt  should  arise  con- 
cerning the  serpent ;  but  still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
spiral  windings  of  the  serpent  are  characteristic  of  that  reptile, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  is  much  stronger,  if  we  repre-j 
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lent  (6  ourselves  the  Trojans  seized  with  terror  at  seeing  the 
ieipent  dropped  by  the  eagle,  and  lyinj^  before  them  (as  Voss 
Inasiates  it)  coilimj  hiimelf  up,  we  shall  see   no  necessity   for 
teunlating  ihe  epithet  in  this  passage  otherwise  than  we  have 
fendered  it  before  of  the  other  animals. 

5.  There  remains  now^  only  the  arrnour,  which  we  will  first 
tike  as  we  find  it  collectively  in  11.  e,  295.  &pd^7}(r€  51  revx* 
M  avT^  AtSXa  7rapL<pav6(iiifTa,     Again,  we  find  scpar.itcly  at  A, 
574,,  ^fi5/>ijjc  a ......  Auirr'   aTro    OTTJ^co-^t    TiavaCoKoP'    at  fi,    186. 

llpwaTo  (»a-T^p,»,...TfaifaloKos'  at  tj,  222,  "Us  o(  iTToirfa-fv  o-o- 
10 J  awXop  kTTTo^fioiK  Here,  then,  inderision  in  the  explana* 
tion  of  aioKos  is  very  natnral ;  nay,  as  its  other  meaning  does 
nist  in  the  language,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  in  speak- 
ing of  such  things  as  these  it  would  have  the  preference^  parti* 
CuWly  «s  Tfvxta  TioiKiXa  x^*'?  ^^e  so  frequent,  and  as  shield, 
oott  of  mail,  and  belt  are  so  distinguished  amidst  the  armour 
by  splendour,  ornament,  and  diversity  of  workmanship ;  whence 
llio  a  superior  coat  of  mail^  II.  tt,  J34-»  is  called  TrotKtAoy  Ami- 
pint,  and  at  «,  149*  the  o-aicos  is  iroiKiKov.  Nor  tihould  one  be 
i&clbed  without  hesitation  to  call  the  heavy  shield  of  Ajax, 
with  VoM,  offU^n.  I  grant  that  these  are  the  passages  where 
the  two  ideas  most  of  all  play  into  each  other ;  but  then  only 
kcuue  it  is  the  flexibility  of  the  whole  armour,  which  properly 
Cnaet  its  diversity  of  colour  and  the  quick  transition  from 
toe  shade  to  another.  To  instance  this  in  particulars,  it  i« 
Miential  to  the  coat  of  mail  that  all  its  parts  should  favour 
ihe  different  motions  of  the  body.  Consequently  it  is  com- 
plMed  of  diflerent  parts,  and  those  parts  are  composed  of  rings 
nd  tcalei ;  tJiesej  when  put  together,  necessarily  cause  a  di- 
Tsnitj  of  appearance,  which »  however,  is  only  visible  by  the 
VOtifm  of  the  armour.  The  shield,  indeed,  is  firm  and  solid 
in  itaelf^  bat  the  constant  motion  of  the  arm  which  carries  it 
produces  the  same  effect;  and  however  large  a  shield  may  be, 
•tifl  the  skilful  annourer  was  obliged  to  n»ake  it  proportiouubly 
Hfbt  and  wieldy ;  and  the  hero  who  bore  it  must  have  been  able 
to  manage  it  with  ease,  or  it  would  not  have  done  him  the  ser- 
Htt  of  a  shield,  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  aloKo^  or  easily 
^mfed  in  any  direction.  The  same  results  are  found  also  in 
tbe  compounds  of  alokos.     ThuB  ahXotriaKus  refers  to  the  quick 
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and  active  guiding  of  the  horses,  aloXoOtofni^  is  one  who  moves 
bis  coat  of  mail  easily  or  raoves  liimself  easily  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
an  expression  which  hecomes  more  clear  by  being  compared 
with  KopvOalokos,  which  admits  of  no  other  meaning,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  aloKoKopvi  if  the  metre  had  allowed  it.  The 
belt,  which  mtist  go  tight  round  the  waist,  is  composed  of  part» 
and  very  flexible :  in  the  same  way  what  is  called  by  Homer 
ftTrpiy,  is  likewise  made  of  metal  and  worn  under  the  flwoTTf^; 
therefore,  the  idea  of  varicoloured  is  never  once  attached  to  il, 
II.  5,  185-  dAAa  TrdpotOfv  ElpvaaTo  (unrr^p  tc  iravalokoi  176*  VTrivtpdetf 
Zw/xd  T€  Kdt  filrprj,  tifv  x^^*^}^^  Kcifiop  &if6p€^.  Now  in  this  part  of 
the  body  above  all  others  suppleness  and  flexibility  are  esseii- 
tial,  and  on  that  is  founded  also  the  epithet  aloXopiiTprjs^  II.  €, 
707. — Because,  therefore,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  idea  of 
varicoloured  and  of  changing  quickly  from  shade  to  shade  doc* 
of  itself  accompany  the  idea  of  moveableness^  this  latter  alone 
is  to  be  admitted  as  the  radical  meaning  in  all  these  passages  of 
Homer, 

4.  In  a  multiplicity  of  other  things  also  TrouiXof  and  aUkot 
may  be  used  with  the  same  leading  sense ;  as  when  Ulysses  is 
called  by  Homer  TrotKiAo/At/r*??  and  Sisyphns  by  Hesiod  in  Fr, 
ap,  SchoL  Find.  Pyth.  4,  25a.  aloKofjLrjrtj^ ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
former  gives  an  idea  of  a  diversity  of  plans,  the  latter  of  a 
rapidity  of  change  from  one  plan  to  another.  But  in  the  same 
way  as  -noiKiko^  is  an  epithet  of  things  to  which  the  idea  of 
moveableness  does  not  belong,  or  which  it  does  not  suit  as  a 
poetical  epithet,  for  instance,  couches,  garments,  Od.  a,  134, 
II.  €,  735.,  a  curiously-tied  fastening,  Od.  0,  44H. ;  so  we  have 
seen  above  aWAos  joined  to  things  which  are  not  iroiKiXa.  Thus, 
then^  judicious  criticism  requires,  that  in  passages  where  both 
ideas  suit  the  sense,  that  alone  should  be  selected  which  th» 
word  has  elsewhere. 

5.  Another  circumstance  tends  to  prove  the  uniformity  of  the- 
meaning  of  this  word  in  Homer^  that  in  very  old  poems  imme-^' 
diately  succeeding  his  age  the  word  is  used  for  tfartcoloured  bo 
decisively  as  it  never  is  met  with  in  his  writings.  For  in  Hymn. 
Merc.  ^^.  the  shell  of  the  tortmse.  the  slowest  of  all  animals, 
is  called  al6kov  oarpaKov.  I  will  not  bring  forward  the  pas^ 
sage  of  Hesiod's  Shield  of  Hercules  to  prove  that  the  grapes 
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being  of  different  colours  ae  they  ripen  in  summer  is  expressed 
by  Zr  oft^ires  aioKkoirrai ;  for  by  this  espresfiian  we  need  not 
undentand  their  difference  of  colour,  but  the  rapid  change  of 
their  colours  as  they  ripen;  at  the  same  time  we  &ee  here  a 
tnttisition  from  the  first  meaning  to  the  second,  such  as  we 
have  not  found  in  Homer.  Besides,  as  a  convincing  proof 
tbat  the  meaning  of  moc^able  is  the  only  original  one,  it  pre- 
rails  so  decisively  through  every  period  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  poetical  extension 
of  iL  In  prose,  indeed,  the  word  very  seldom  occurs  :  Schnei- 
der, however,  in  his  Lexicon  quotes  from  Aristotle  aloKa^  rjfii- 
pat,  "  changeable  days ;"  and  the  word  aUkovpos,  alAovpoy  arises 
most  certainly  from  that  strong  and  snake-like  motion  of  the 
tail  which  is  so  characteristic  of  cats,  and  not  from  its  being  of 
different  colours,  which  might  as  well  be  said  of  any  other  part 
of  its  body  ^, 

6.  The  ataAa  iiJf  of  Sophocles  Trach,  94.  r32.  is  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  Brnj  j»iJf  of  Homer  by  one  of  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Scholiast.  And  certainly  when  one  sees  that 
ED  both  these  passages,  the  first  of  which  is  an  address  to  the 
mn,  ^Ox'  o^Aa  I'vf  ivapt^ofxii'a  rtKret,  KartwdC^i  t(,  and  in  the 
oCber^  fi^Pd  yap  ovt  aloKa  i^f  ^poToiffiv ...,,.  ^  that  in  both  these 
die  night  is  represented  as  in  its  passage  and  in  a  state  of 
there  seems  considerable  ground  for  thinking  that 
dcs  used  aioKa  as  a  learned  imitation  of  the  6orf  of  Ho- 
However,  considering  that  the  same  poet  certainly  uses 
aiokoi  for  wiricolmired,  wlit?n  he  makes  Philoctetes  sav  (Philoct. 
1157.)  "the  birds  glut  themselves  ^^as  aapKos  atoAas,"  which 
Cia  admit  of  no  other  meaning ;  and  that  Euripides  in  the  se- 
CODd  fragment  of  his  Pirithous  gives  to  the  night  ihe  epithet  of 
^k^Xfmt;  I  cannot  but  decide  in  favour  of  the  other  ioterpre- 
ttfioD  for  Sophocles,  "-'the  starry  night.'*  And  certainly  it  is 
more  suitable  that  in  both  passages  the  night  should  borrow  an 
epithet  from  any  thing,  rather  than  from  what  is  said  in  the 
femainder  of  the  sentence  itself*. 


mer. 


1  The  derivation  brought  forward  by  Salmasius  (Ex.  Plin.  p.  loog,) 
from  oc'Xiii',  Bumti^tv  (Hesvch.)  and  ovpa  springs  from  the  same  ori- 
gmal  idea.     See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

•  [Fa&BOw  in  hi*  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Lexicon  gives  the 
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7,  1  join  with  this  word  the  verb  ioKfjro  in  ApolL  Rhod., 
which  modern  conimentatora  generally  derive  from  aloKot.  I 
had  compared  it  in  ray  Grarajnar  with  fif^oprjrai,  hfboKrifiat.,  ^^ 
Krji'TO.  and  derived  it  from  elAm  in  the  sense  of,  tf^as  squt^ezed, 
pressed.  Bockh  has  upon  this  the  tbllowing  remark  on  Find. 
Pyth.  4,  414,  miki  simpUcivr  et  ma^s  perspicua  a  woce  iokk 
(atoKim)  derivatio  ridetur^  quanqitam  iokfTv  et  ^Iktlv  affinta  eiSi 
non  ncgo.  Hence  with  reference  to  this  form  of  Apolionius 
Rhod.  he  chEuiges  in  Pindar  aioAAet,  which  was  contrary  W 
the  metre,  into  eoAet,  and  adds,  comtat  miim  veteres  sic  et  prO' 
7mncias8e  et  partim  sctipsme.  All  this  requires  a  more  accurate 
discussion. 

8.  To  the  genuineness  of  the  verb  alohtlv  no  objection  on 
be  made.     In  the  lexicons  may  be  seen  aioKaaOai  and  diroio- 
Kfiv  with  its  derivatives.     Hippocrates  uses  aloKaa0ai  TJj  ywi^ 
of  the  changeable  mind  of  a  sick  p>erson,  and  Euripides  Ion. 
549.  has  TavTti  fx€  ^TratoAet,  '"''this  makes  me  unccrtixin  what  to 
Bay,  puzzles  me."     It  was  therefore  very  natural,  in  the  two 
passages  to  which  Bockh's  note  refers,  to  think  of  this  verb. 
But  that  it  h  also  a  more  simple  derivation  to  derive  toKfjro  from 
aloXe<a  than  from  any  other  verb,  1  cannot  allow.     The  mora 
simple  derivation  is  not  that  which   meets  the  eye  or  the  ear 
more  quickly  than  another,  but  that  which  accortls  with  well- 
known  rules  and  analogies,  bringing  with  it  the  fewest  things  to 
be  taken  for  granted.     In  the  present  case  the  first  thing  to  be 
taken  for  granted  is  that  €  comes  from  at,  a  thing  by  no  meant 
grounded  on  any  satisfactory  analogy.     That  the  ancients  pwH 


following  roeaning-s  of  al^ov  i  isl,  quick*  agile,  turning  or  nio^nng  it- 
self easily  or  quickly  ;  7r6^t  m6\o%\,  nimble-footed,  11.  t,  404.  Used 
elsewhere  in  Homer  of  serpent?,  worms  or  maggoti*,  and  gatldies,  Mi^ 
(Tov  QtoXoi,  applied  to  wiij^ps,  as?  being  |mrtirularly  flexible  in  the  middle^ 
of  their  body,  H  fJ^.  i'^"-  Homer  has  algo  €io't},a  rtCx*^  ^^^*^  tti6Xov>  adtcos, 
by  which  some  understand,  "  ea&ily  or  (juiekly  moved,  light  ;**  other»p 
"  varicoloured/*  of  colours  pbiftiiig  quickly  from  shade  to  ghade.  2nd. 
of  many  colours,  varicoloured,  of  colours  which  shift  quickly  from  on 
shade  to  another  ;  t/v^  muXof,  the  Starr}*  night,  SophocL  Multiform, 
varied  Metaph.  changeable,  uncertain,  crafty,  cunuiiig,  deceitfuh  ^w* 
dut,  Pind.  N.  8,  42.  as  compared  with  iroiKiXon  ^rvAnT*,.Olyrap.  i,  46* 
AioXni  fj^iipai,  changeable,  uncertain  dnyis  ou  uccomit  of  the  wcatber» 
Anstot.  ProbL  16,  [4,^ — Ko.] 


m  like  €  ca»not  be  asserted  so  unequivocally  as  Bik-kh 
For  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  same  mouth  pro- 
nounced vois  like  pea,  and  also  made  by  diteresis  wd'is ;  or  that 
the  ancienls,  whom  we  are  here  reviewing,  could  have  pro- 
nouaced  Mai'a  like  Mea,  It  is  only  within  certain  limitations 
carefully  marked  out,  particularly  when  we  are  speaking  of  a 
period  of  such  antiquity,  that  we  can  adopt  the  supposilion, 
»Ul  in  a  part  of  the  dialects  the  pronunciation  of  e  for  at  did 
Uke  place  in  those  eiirly  times.  (Vid,  Buttmann's  Ausfuhr. 
Sprach,,  i*ect.  5.  obs.  6*,)  The  analogy  of  aliapa  €iLpa,  and 
fwi  yea,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it ;  for  in  these  two  cases  we 
kve  not  the  pronunciation  of  at  for  €,  but  the  change  of  at  into 
f,  exactly  ad  a  is  changed  into  «  in  Xdos  AcoJ?,  iivaa  futre'a.  Ac- 
cording to  this  analogy,  from  alok^Xv  could  come  only  twActv ; 
ifid  therefore  the  «  must  be  again  shortened  to  form  ^okti. 


*  The  Latins  write  the  Greek  oi  ntid  m  by  a  and  a? ,-  e.  g.  *aidpoc 
P^gdrut,  *A)^ai6s  AchoMS^  KotXiy  Ctrle,   Uoias  Pfseas,      Only  some  few 
niDie?  in  cua,  oca  retain  the  1  in  the  Lutin,  probably  because  it  pussed 
into  aj  i  Bs  Mala,  Tpo/a,  Moja,  Trojn,  ('Ax<*ia  was  in  pure  Greek  a  word 
of  four  syllables,  *Ax<ua,  whence  it  naturally  became  in  Latin  Acha'/a, 
Ackaja :  Auts  also  became  Ajas.)     In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  wrote 
for  Co'sar  Kalanp,  for   dmlia   KXoiXta,      Necessarily,  therefore,   these 
diphthongs  must  have  been  very  similar  to  each  other  in  the  old  pro- 
ntmciatioii  of  both  languages ;  the  cause  of  which  lay  uiidoubtcdly  in 
this,  that  tf.  flr  had  not  originally  the  eoniida  which  they  have  gene- 
afly  now  in  Cierman  and  English,  but  as  true  diphthongs  came  very 
DCtt  the  sounds  m*  o*  ».     Tliis  becomes  more  certain  by  the  writing  of 
Onmiedus^  as  it  is  still  less  conceivable  that  tlie  long  ^  should  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  Latins  like  «.     Further,  as  such  eontractious  and 
netolutioos  as  ircur  and  Traits  Sit  and.  otf,  and  even  in  the  Latin  poets 
Alhai  and  Alba,  always  remained  familiar  to  the  ear ;    all  this  added  to 
the  names  Maja,  Troja,  shows  that  the  sounds  ai,  01  were  at  all  events 
tike  older  pronunciation,  but  by  no  means  an  obsolete  one,  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  adhering  to  in  Greek.      In  later  times  the  pro- 
Mneiattuu  of  ir  for  ai  became  the  current  one  in  Greece  ;  while  for  ot, 
ihty  took  not  or,  but  the  long  i. — Buitm,  A,  S.  5,  6. 

*  In  order  to  see  the  possibility  of  this,  we  may  compare  the  Flemish 
•r,  which  is  written  differently  from  the  aa  of  the  Dutch,  and  conse- 
quently IB  a  diphthong,  while  the  latter  is  purely  a  lengthening  of  the  a. 
Hie  oe  has  in  these  languages  no  corresponding  pronunciation  but  tlie 
•Ogad  of  it;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Latin  po'/ta  passed  over  into 
fmio,  mmia  into  munio.  Rigidius,  in  GelL  19,  14.,  expressly  says  that 
in  ^,  aa  f  wna  sounded  after  the  a. 
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12.   AToXof,  eoXijTO. 


Tills  -also  is  possible ;  proWded  there  were  but  one  thing  t^ 
ff ranted  to  favour  this  derivation.  But  then  again  coAiyro  m 
Bland  for  ^oXtjto,  which  third  supposition  is  still  more  arbitrar 
than  the  others.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  existed  such  a  verb  9 
ioXiija  for  cdok^b),  the  imperfects  without  the  augment  woul^ 
indisputably  be  ^oAet,  eoActro ;  but  coAj7ro  is  according  to  lU 
termination  a  plusquam-perfectum^  and  contrary  to  all  EpiO 
analogy,  without  the  augment  arising  from  the  reduplication 
the  perfect,  and  to  adapt  its  time  to  the  sense  and  the  p 
in  question  other  suppositions  must  be  granted  which  woi 
destroy  all  simplicity  of  explanation.  On  the  contrary,  wil 
regard  to  form,  my  derivation  is  perfectly  simple;  for  I  haW 
only  to  say,  as  Stfieyjutat  has  a  similar  form  of  the  same  meaniii| 
b(boKTffjiat  (compare  11.  J,  1 07*  with  o,  730.),  exactly  so  has  leX^ 
(II.  1',  524.  and  elsewhere) — ^oAijjmat.  (Vid.  Buttmanu's  Au«fuU 
Sprach.,  sect  J 12,  9*.) 

9.  But  to  explain  this  more  in  detail.  The  verb  ccXc**  wi! 
the  meanings  of  i&  pusAj  pr^iss^  drive,  beat,  is,  in  its  more  sin 
pie  forms  lA^rat,  iiX^atf  &c.,  an  old  Epic  word,  which  I  sha 
discuss  in  its  turn  in  a  separate  article.  With  this  verb,  thd 
which  has  the  digamma»  as  is  clear  from  the  form  «X|^at,  I  coal 
pare  the  verb  coAtjto,  and  underBtand  it  to  mean  in  ApolioDil] 
Rhod.  3.471. 


*H  fUV  ^p*  ©1  fdJXl^TO  vdov  fteXcd^jlWKTi  KOVfi^, 


lation 


she  was  pressed  dowriy  oppressed ;  with  which  the  explanatioi 
of  the  scholiasts  and  old  lexicographerSj  ^rextipaicTo,  iv  aytaA 
Tjv,  iiTTOTjro,  mbuvrfTOy  agree  remarkably  well.  Only  in  the  Etynj 
M.  there  is  a  remark,  that  it  is  also  written  with  at;  and  th 


*  Many  barytone  diesyllahles,  which  have  an  f  in  the  radical  sylh 
hie,  make  sister  forms  by  changing  the  vowel  into  o,  and  taking  ill 
termination  cu  :  tp^p^Mi  and  (fxtptia^  r/)<'^ci>  and  rpojiiifa,  <if>i^ofiat  commotti 
ipo^iofiai ;  so  alao  irop&lto,  dofiita,  j8po^€w,  irortofiai.  Or  the  radical  sylli 
bie  has  »,  and  the  termiimtion  w  at*:  arptifptita  for  crrjp«0«i>,  rpw;^u«u  fo 
rpexoi ;  PO  alec  du^^actt,  ^puniaot,  v^^a^ii^  rpwrrnoj,  friuraofiai.  According  % 
the  first  formatitm  some  have  sister-forms  )n  the  perfect  only  :  dcd^ 
tftjfAfVQs  for  flfdry/AcVor  from  ^f<co/i«t  or  5«xoM^^  i  *"d  therefore  also  i 
ifffHa^  ftfp6pf}Tai,  toXrjTit,  from  KTtivuit  fifipofuit^  tikm ;  al&o  /ScjIddX^ftat  froi 
/3uXX«i>. — Buttm   A.  S.  1 11,  9. 


I  a.  AioXo^,  cgX^TO* 
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of  coanecting  it  with  alok€L<r6ai  was  strengthened  by  ob- 
•wring  thai  in  the  speech  of  the  damsel  immediately  before  the 
▼eree  in  quettion  there  is  a  considerable  hesitation  of  purpose 
sbonTj  by  her  first  trying  to  banish  from  her  mind  all  sympathy 
for  Jason,  and  then  giving  utterance  to  it.     An  imperfect,  there- 
fore, (but  no  plusquam-pcrfectum,)  with  the  sense  of  aloktiTo^ 
might  stand  here  perfectly  well ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  anything 
bat  necessary:  for  the  expression,  "her  mind  was  pressed^  or 
weighed  daum  (JfeXro,  idkriro)  with  cares,*'  brings  before  our  eyes 
tliose  feelil^s  of  the  damsel  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  it^  and 
u  depicted  in  the  preceding  speech. 

10.  Without  doubt,  then,  Apollonius  Rbod,  found  this  word 
in  the  older  Epic  language ;  one  plain  proof  of  which  is  the 
Pindaric  coAet ;  for  the  certainty  of  this  amendment  of  Bockh 
is  rendered  by  the  metre  unquestionable,  and  the  reading  of  the 
iRiimscriptSy  aMXAfi,  has  no  more  weight  against  it  than  the  va- 
rious reading  cdokrfo  has  in  the  verse  of  Apollonius  Kbod,  be- 
fore us.  This  i6\€i  is  therefore  the  regular  imperfect  of  the 
ite&Lmaed  verb  dKdv — ioKovp^  eoAfu  The  sense  too  is  equally 
Hiect ;  Uvp  hi  v^v  ovk  foAei  Trajuw^apftdwov  f ciVas  ^}fT\xais,  "  the 
Same  (from  the  fire-breathing  steeds)  did  not  oppress,  disturb, 
iiive  away  Jason :"  for  that  the  sense  of  aUkk^w,  alokkiv,  '*  he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,**  also 
luits  this  passage,  arises  only  from  this  circumstance,  that  these 
ideas  taken  in  a  moral  sense  are  always  united  or  connected 
together.  For  the  foil  confinnation,  however,  of  this  reading 
krv  have  only  to  consult  the  gloss  of  Hesychius^  which  gives 
Bi  the  present  of  this  verb:  'OAet,  ei'oxAfi,  ^foAo^pevet.  Un- 
Ibubtedly  this  gloss  has  generally  been  overlooked,  from  an 
idea  that  it  belonged  to  okkvvaiy  ok^lv  j  and  perhaps  some  may 
bve  been  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  comic  expression,  as  we 
ay  of  a  troublesome  or  tiresome  person,  *'  he  is  enough  to  kill 
toe."  But  (JAci  from  oAAi/^i  can  only  be  the  future.  And  the 
txplanadon  ^foAo^pevet,  being  solely  a  word  of  the  later  Greek, 
fttttt  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  late  grammarians. 
%y<»X^^^  ^  therefore  without  doubt  the  only  old  explanation ; 
lad  in  two  other  glosses  of  Hesy chins  it  actually  does  stand 
tfone,  *OAa€t,  ^i^oxAei.  kqX  'OAa^ti  ojutotwy.  The  accent  of  these 
ro  last  forms  is  without  doubt  incorrect;  for  a  form  oAaew 
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iK€tl)l/n   iiKfllf* 


la  scarcely  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  'OAew,  *OA«i»,  and 
'OhSJdta  are  perfectly  analogous  forms,  the  two  first  like  Trorco/^AOi 
and  TxoTcio^at  from  Trcro^at,  the  last  like  Qpp,<i6<d  and  others. 
To  prove  that  the  idea  of  ^voxAecv,  to  be  troublesome  or  Ai«r' 
defis&me^  is  very  near  akin  to  that  of  t^  preaa  (hwn^  oppreu, 
will  require  no  discussion.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  now  con* 
fidently  propose  the  three  forms  dAet,  eoku,  and  idKifTo  as  ail 
coming  from  the  verb  ^'EXw,  «t\a)  with  the  idea  of,  to  pres9f  preu 
tiown^  oppress^. 

u .  As  to  the  verbs  atcJAActi*  and  cl\€Tv  having  been  originally 
the  same,  I  sec  nothing  to  indicate  it.  The  latter  verb  we  may 
find  plain  enough  as  a  root  in  'EAw^  ^Atrot,  io  beat,  strUie^  push^ 
&c.,  if  we  look  to  art.  87,  Beet.  4,  But  aloKKm  comes  according 
to  all  analogy  fi'om  aJoAo^,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  adjectival 
form  with  its  root  in  the  first  syllable :  and  the  old  comparifion 
of  this  word  with  fieAAo  appears  to  me  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
jected ;  for  ^eAAa  comes  already  recommended  to  our  notice  by 
its  connexion  with  AtoAos,  the  god  of  the  winds.  All  these, 
then,  come  from  Aw :  the  diphthong  ai  is  the  very  common 
change  of  o  before  a  vowel,  and  atoAos  therefore  means  blotcifi^^ 
flapping^  moving ^  &c.3 


13.   *AK€Q}lfy  OKTJP, 


I.  As  Homer  uses  not  only  imimv^  but  also  certain  of  iti 
cases,  such  as  SiKiovtra,  IL  a,  565.  569.  aKeotr*,  Od.  f,  i^^,^  no 
doubt  has  been  entertained  of  its  being  the  participle  of  a  verb 
iKi»  i  which,  with  the  substantive  dic^,  and  its  supposed  accusa- 


*i  Whether  the  gloss  of  Hesychius  tSXijro,  iiri<pvjjTo,  frtTfipwcn,  is  to 
be  explained  as  an  error  of  trnnscrlijtion  for  ioXtjtq,  or  a  varioas  read- 
ing of  it,  or  wkcthur  this  latter  form,  after  the  disappeamnce  of  the 
digamma,  was  contracted  in  the  dialects  to  rvXrjTo^  1  leave  to  otbera  to 
determine. 

•^  Comparer  with  this  in  the  Etym.  M.  di<*XXftv,  6ii>Trtvtuf  mi  ahtaXXtu^z 
in  Hesiych*  <icXXfi,  (fiiktl,  tcoXantCft :  ocXfTv,  Oamrvftv,  with  the  notes.  For 
it  IS  clear  that  these  mt-anings  rome  from  the  idea  of  tralytip,  and  there- 
fore from  the  motion  of  the  dog's  tail  betokening  fondness. 


•Ait«, 


€01^,  OKflV* 
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trrc  A«ijr,  has  been  compared  with  ^kq^  and  all  considered  as 
of  the  same  family  of  words,  with  the  idea  of  reslf  stillness, 
I  sball  hope  to  show  in  a  separate  article  in  its  proper  place^ 
tlMii  i|co  belongs  to  another  root  with  a  very  different  radical 
idee  As  for  dic^oir,  if  it  be  properly  a  participle,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  ever  could  have  come  to  pass  that  this  sin- 
gular azMl  masculine  form  should  have  been,  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  used  and  joined  both  with  the  feminine  and  the  plural ; 
aa  in  n.  ^,  459* 

and  in  Oi  <^,  89. 

*AXX'  iLctaoi'  datyvcrdc  KQBi)ixtvo%. 

I  fbllow,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  those  who  have  derived 
^jr^  from  \aLviw  with  the  a  privative.     The  Ionic  change  of 
)(^  and  c  is  faatiliar  enough  by  such  words  as  KiKohov^  dexo^xa^ 
ifee.^  and  in  this  family  of  words  in  particular  is  confirmed  by 
ihe  Terb  KtajCm^  I  cleave,  i.  e.  \aiviiv  troitH.     *Ak7}i'^   therefore, 
»  an  adverbial  form  from  x<i*^»'>  xati^fiif^  confirmed  by  the  ana- 
logy of  dLTtptdrr^v.     For  instead  of  adverbs  were  used^  particu- 
larly  in   the  older  Greek,   many  cases  of  adjeclives  ;   for  in- 
alancef  the  accus.  sing,  and  plur.  of  the  neuter,  and  the  dative 
and  accus.  sing,  of  the  feminine^  as  b€iu6v^  (inrayKa,  tcoip^^  fia- 
t^i»^     In   the  same  way  we  may  Orccount  for  many  adverbial 
Ibrms  derived  from  lost  adjectives,  as  TrAryo-^or,  fitxij  (for  §txS) 
and  ^^x^  tsif>av.     Let  us  now  suppose  an  adjective  Airoo^i  non 
hikemSf  nUfU;   then  the  6.Ka  of  Pindar  (vid.  article  ?}ictt,  &c.) 
wiU  be  cither  the  neuter  plur.  of  it  for  ^icaa^  or  the  dat.  fem. 
hr  dm^*     For  the  accus*  iem.  6.ii^v  would  have  come  in  the 
ionic  dialect  iiK*ij>r  and  iic?Ji',  and  from  the  neut.  sing.  Slkoov 
wotald  be  formed  d  «  €  01 1»,  according  to  the  analogy  of  XKaov  I\e«i^. 
It  ia  true  that  in  these  forms  we  see  a  difference  of  accent ;  but 
that  we  see  in  many  others  also,  of  whose  origin  we  have  now 
loat  all  traces  (compare  fttx'!  ^^^  ^^X^)  J  ^o"*  ^^  ^^  possible  for 
OS  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  accenting  of  these  old  poetical 
fimna  was  genuine  ancient  tradition,  and  how  much  arose  from 
the  ^ymological  suppositions  of  the  grammarians.     The  ety- 
mological sense   of  the  forms  before   us  was  indisputably  no 
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Kttdv^  aKffv* 


longer  felt  even  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Greek  language. 
And  this  was  the  cause  of  d*cewi^,  eo  frequently  found  in  sen* 
tances  whose  subject  was  a  niasc,  sing.,  being  considered  as  an 
adjective  or  participle,  and  inflected  accordingly*  In  the  Ger- 
man language  there  is  a  very  siniiW  case  in  the  old  interjection 
luher!  which  certainly  almost  every  German  would  at  once  say 
is  the  masc.  sing,  of  an  adjective,  and  consequently  would  look 
upon  its  use  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  where  it  is  addressed 
to  a  female  or  to  more  persons  than  one  (as  in  Genesis  xii.  15. 
and  xxxiv.  8.)  as  a  grammatical  error.  But  iieher^  like  Uider^ 
is  an  adverbial  form,  originating  in  the  old  dative.  Leider  me^ns 
mir  zum  Leide,  lieher  means  mir  zur  Liebe  *.  And  as  from  the 
mistake  in  supposing  h^Klmv  to  be  a  participle^  arose  ^ttiov^ra^ 
6.K€ovT€  even  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  so  the  later  writers  went 
further,  and  Apollonius  Rhod.  1,  y6^,  has  even  the  verb  djtcots. 
From  a  similar  source  must  have  come  that  solitary  instance  of 
the  subst.  aKT},  in  the  Hesychian  gloss  d^V  ^yes,  fjcrvxiav  »(y€f. 
The  adj.  itKaXos  comes  from  ikiajv.  The  transition  of  meaning 
from  sUenty  qtiiet^  to  the  idea  of  tranquil^  quiet.,  without  being 
disturbed  or  interrupted^  which,  howeverj  in  Homer  is  not  a  very 
apparent  sense  except  in  Od.  f,  i95.>  is  so  natural  that  it  re- 
quires no  discussion, 

2,  From  this  explanation  of  aK€uv  as  an  adverb  it  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  that  dxecnir  5a/m;u(3c  is  a  very  natural  expres- 
sion ;  but  dKccitj/  joined  with  a  verb  substantive  may  possibly 


*  [To  TOJike  this  iUustration  somewhat  intelligible  to  the  English 
scholar  who  may  not  understand  German,  it  should  be  obe^erved,  that 
the  German  adjectives  are  inflected  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  with  dif- 
ferent terminations  for  case,  gender,  and  number;  tliQt  lieber,  as  an 
adjective,  is  the  iiom.  masc.  sing,  an&wering  to  the  Lat.  earns;  but  that 
in  old  German,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  used  as  an  iuter- 
jection  or  adverb.  In  the  two  passages  referred  to  above  in  Genesis  it 
is  translated  in  our  Bible,  "  I  pray  you/*  in  the  former  of  which  it  is 
addressed  by  Abraham  to  Sarah,  in  the  latter  by  Hamor  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob  ;  consequently,  as  masc,  sing,  it  does  not  appear  to  accord  gram- 
matically with  either  of  these  passages.  But  as  an  adverb  or  interjec- 
tion taken  from  the  dative,  and  signifying,  as  literally  as  it  can  be  trans- 
lated, '•  for  my  pleasure  or  gratification,  to  please  or  gratify  me,"  it  b 
an  admirable  illustration,  as  addressed  to  a  German  scholar,  of  utta,  oktip, 
or  dtffW,  accordiDg  to  Buttmann*s  derivation  of  them. — ^Ed.] 
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be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  eaid  that  in  that  case  it  should 
be  an  adjective  (consequently,  according  to  my  supposition, 
&x€m9  for  dicaoF,)  and  not  an  adverb.  But  the  expressions  ttXt}- 
aiop  ^v,  where  the  adjective  irXrirrCo^  might  be  used,  and  aiya 
larm,  will  satisfy  this  doubt,  and  remove  all  objection  to  the 
uoiuitaral  masc.  sing,  in  a»v  in  those  constructions- 


14.  'AiccHmjo-ay. 

I.  The  verb  djcoonjcray  is  a  Smai  dpr}fx€voiff  being  found  only 
in  a  simile  which  occurs  twice  in  Homer,  II.  C506.  o,  26^^ 

'Or  d'  St€  Tiff  trrarift  innos  a^oorijtrac  rtri  ^rvjf 

Sec,  The  accounts  given  by  the  granimaiians  of  this  word, 
which  has  so  completely  disappeared  in  the  post-Homeric 
writers,  and  which  offers  no  comparison  of  passages,  must  be 
examined  with  great  caution,  since  there  are  no  external 
evidences  to  guide  us  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  of  an 
historical  nature  and  what  is  mere  etymological  speculation* 
Ainidfit  a  mixed  mass  of  this  kind  (vid.  Eustath.,  Schneider, 
&c.)  there  is  one  and  only  one  derivation,  from  ^Kom-rit  barley, 
which  at  once  strikes  so  forcibly  both  the  eyes  and  the  un- 
derstanding, that  we  are  impelled  to  examine  whether  there 
it  any  foundation  for  it>  and  whether  it  will  bear  investigation, 
1 0lu|U  therefore  collect  from  the  Scholia  and  glosses  whatever 
bean  essentially  on  this  particular  derivation.  Hesych.  'Akoott}* 
Kfii&Ti  irapa  KimpCois.  'Ajcaa-n^tras'  Kpi0i^<rasj  &!^7itpayi^<TaSm  Kustath. 
^AxxMrr^Oi  hk  rb  iioKvKptBija-CLi  Kara  tovs  Ti-aAatovy,  yyovv  rh  Kpi- 
0ioj9Qi^  Aicooral  yap  al  KpiBaL  oiT€p  <paali'  ef  ^Ojatj/jov  fxkv  ov  diC- 
an/Toi  ^ ,  ifaph  64  ye  Nu<4jrip<p  (Alexiph.  Jo6.)  nal  HkKoi^  Kftroi. 
at  H  voXcuoi  ifiatTi,  KaX  vda-as  ras  Tpo^as  iraph  Q^^raakois  ^Koarhs 


*  Id  ApoUonitts,  where  the  same  gloss  stands  in  an  abbreviated  shape, 
it  ought  to  be  written  thus ;  outp  /£  'OjufJ/wv  [^uxfvvat  oti}  ^vi'^o-oin-au 
The  word*  in  bmckets  are  not  in  Apollonius.  The  grammarian  rejects 
this  explanation. 


/coomyoraff. 


kiy€(TdaL,    Schol.  Ven.  B.  ot  &€  r^y  KpM^  0a<n  iraph  Gea-eaXoli 
dxocrras  €lvQ.u 

2.  From  these  accounts  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  word  diKO^,  barley  ;  and  a  very  probable  deri- 
vation of  it  from  do},  on  account  of  the  beards  which  distin- 
guish this  species  of  grain,  furnishes  a  confirmation  not  to  be 
rejected  ^,  That  Homer  never  used  the  word  iLKO(rnj  itself  is 
no  objection  to  this  derivation,  nor  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
the  Cyprians  or  Thessalians.  Hcyne  has  judiciously  observed, 
that  old  words  which  disappeared  from  common  use  were  still 
visible  much  later  in  certain  dialects.  Idioms  of  this  kind  were 
noted  while  Greek  was  still  a  living  language,  partly  for  the 
very  purpose  of  explaining  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers; 
and  thus  such  words  as  this  were  introduced  into  the  glossaries. 
'Akoot?!,  therefore,  was  a  genuine  old  name  for  barley;  and 
though  in  Homer's  time  and  in  his  particular  country  it  might 
not  have  been  the  common  name  for  it,  still  an  expression  taken 
from  this  word  might  very  well  have  been  in  use  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  common  life  '^ 

2  Heyne  gives  this  derivation  ;  but  in  one  respect  he  has  just  reversed 
the  real  fact  by  setting  out  with  it  as  though  it  had  been  historically 
transmitted  down  to  us.  Melior  ratio  (says  he)  eriat  in  SchoL  br^aKo- 
urtiv  ducttim  ab  dlicotmj  spica,  arista,  el  ipsm  fruffest^  hordeum,  voce  antiftta 
(tb  oKTi,  (tcif^t  duct  a ,'  unde  fuit  droo)  uato,  oKocrrij  ,<;/icfl  acuminata :  ay* 
noscit  hoc  etpiton  etiam  Valcken.,  c^'c,  Froro  this  one  should  of  course 
conclude  that  all  the  above  was  naoted  from  the  old  grarnnuirians :  but 
no  such  thing.  Frtim  spka  inclusive  to  the  end  »t  is  all  etymological 
reasoning"  of  Valckeuaer,  which  indeed  is  essentially  correct.  So  in  the 
lexicons,  that  which  appears  to  the  lexicographer  to  be  the  original 
meaning  generally  Btand^  first,  and  then  comes  a  chain  of  intermediate 
senses,  until  at  last  we  find  that  which  is  in  common  use,  which  fre- 
quently 18  the  only  true  one.  In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  false  in- 
formation is  sent  into  the  world  and  finds  admission  into  the  heads  of 
atudente,  where  it  keeps  firm  hold  from  the  correctaeas  of  the  method 
by  which  it  is  traced.  Thus  in  this  case  the  first  meaning  given  to 
oKotrTT]!,  namely,  sjuca^  arista ^  is  false,  'Akooti^,  acuta^  certainly  meant 
only  this  one  species  of  grain,  and  was  therefore  synonymous  with  t^iBij^ 
on  which  see  note  on  art.  87.  sect.  9.  That  Hesychius  has  also  a  gloss, 
KooTm'j  KpSal,  is  no  objection  to  this  derivation  :  it  only  shows  that  this 
name  was  in  such  com  moo  use*  that  he  has  served  it  as  he  has  so  many 
other  words»  viz.  lopped  off  its  first  syllable. 

•^  The  assertion  that  food  in  general  was  called  by  the  Thessalians 
uKotFTQi  appears  to  me  suspicious,  although,  as  is  frequently  the  cajse, 
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3.  Such  a  common  familiar  ex^pression,  therefore,  was  dira- 
Ifnj^af,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  explained  it  by 


it  is  repeated  many  timea  in  the  Scholia  and  g^lopses.     In  the  greater 
SciioUa  it  i*  thus  joined  with  one  of  the  ftilse  derivations  of  dtcoarriiTas : 

Aftiarijantt   ^fOf    t^S    crTiia-fo»j?    XaffihVf    TovrffTTiv   lafia,     xat   K^iOmca^.    kv- 

pltn  u!  vuercu   Tptxj^at  aKaaral  KaXcivrai  naph  Qftrtrahoit,    an"  xnl  Kucaudftof, 

WOfm  ri   lamtrBtn   ra  tnu^nra    rpftp^f^fva  iv  oXXoi  icai^ca   napaXfifiatv,       Here 

i»  ft  Dumber  of  mutilated  j<enteuces  which  prove  nothing^.     Of  these 

that  which  end?  with  wapu  OtatraXolf  cannot  well  have  Kvpms,  which, 

therefore,  Eustathius  left  out<     But   in  the  smaller  Scholia,  napa  &ta- 

ffj^oif , a* well  as  a  great  deal  besides, does  not  appear;   by  the  omission 

of  which  the  remainder  is  more  connected  and  seems  to  draw  nearer 

tfat  truth.     'Ajcor — tafia,    Kvpiat  di  iruaai  at  Tpo<pal  aKoarai  KaXovVTai^  traph 

t4  iOTatr&ai  ra  atofiara  Tpf<$)6ptva  tv  aX\t^  Katpa.     For  this  the  Schoh 

Vea,  B.  which  I  have  quoted  iibo^e,  merely  saya  that  barley  was  called 

by  the  Tliessahans  ojworai ;   and  this  is  the  only  passage,  among  so 

manr.  which  w  teal  ^Uaw&poi  suits,  for  this  writer  speaks  only  of  roasted 

barlej,  &trrQkfjj<rw  oKOfrrah,     Those  words,  then,  irapa  ©.,  wt  Mai  N., 

mu&l  be  taken  away,  aud  KaXovvrni  will  then  be  immediately  followed 

by  irapa  t6  Iirratr^oi,  &c.,  as  it  is  in  the  lesser  Scholium.      I  suppose. 

tbe-efore,  that  in  the  old  commentary  the  explanntion  of  nfiror  rf/s"  trrd- 

mttt  probably  stood  first ;  next  followed  that  of  fcptSuxirm  and  of  aKoartj, 

barley ;  to  which  was  added,  not  from  historical  information  hut  from 

et)mological  sagacity^  "icvpc'wp,  i,  e.  properly  sjieakhtg  dtcotrral  was  the 

nacue  for  food  in  general ;"  and  then  comes  the  ground  of  this  in  the 

•ords  irapa  to  laTaadai,  &c.,  which  however  are  still  obsnire,  probably 

^kouive  the  unlearned  collector  omitted  something  essenttaL     But  it  is 

%Aiy  probable  that  dKoaxT}  again  was  derived  from  aKor,  of  which  idea 

dKwe  words  (without  napaha^otu,  which  is  not  in  the  lesser  SehoL  nor 

in  the  Etym,  Gud.  v.  ajfocrrrjirnf,  and  wng  probably  tacked  on  from  mis- 

ttfiiier¥>tandmg  the  meaning  of  fV  aXX«^  Ktupta)  appear  to  be  a  periphrasis; 

tliaa,  ••  food  is  called  oKoarai  from  tUos,  because  bodies  by  means  of  food 

{rpir^^ufin>G)  art  placed  in  a  different  state  from  what  they  were  before/* 

Cotspare  Aristot.  Poht*  7,  16.  Schneid.  7,  14,  7.  (in  marriages  we  must 

take  the  advice  of  medical  men  with  regard  to  the  procreation  of  chil- 

lirea ;)   oi   yap  mrpol  rovir  xaipovt  Ttliv  rTm/idrcitv  itiavois  Xtyovtrtv,      I  grant 

dat  in  some  particulars  it  may  have  been  very  different  from  what  I 

have  conjectured  ;  one  thing,  however^  1  think  is  certain,  that  this  gi-am- 

Qanan  derived  otoot^  from  okos,  and  particularly  when  I  compare  with 

h  the  ibUowing  gloss  in   Etym.  Gud.  :  "Akos,   Orpdntv^a'    Kvpitas  H  ry 

•l^p^  Sfptmwvtvif  fit  funjir  OTrr^vapivt^  (as  atrfcrrijr  is  botli  a  mender  and 

ipliysiciftn)  tif$§¥  «al  toi^  iarpbv  ^pt>y*9  d  ttotr  r  rjv  Xfyovtriv,      In  the  In- 

mx  it  in  iocorrcctly  altered  to  aKtarrpff  as  if  the  Phr^'gian  tongue  must 

fallow  the  analogy  of  the  Greek.      In  the  gloss  is  also  mentioned  the 

GreeJt  word  imktrpia^  and  in  conclusion  is  added,  ourwr  €vpov  iv  imop^ii^ 

pm  T^  lXu£d««.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  taken  from  a  remark 

on  iMot  Ih  It  ^S^'  ^***  more  probalily  from   some  detailed  ohser\'ation 


KpiBidaa^ ;  for  I  do  not  consider  tliis  explanation  to  be  an  his- 
torical tradition,  but  an  idea  of  tlie  grammarians  ;  an  idea, 
however,  by  no  means  to  be  rejected.  The  word  KpiBt^v  was 
mostly  used  to  express  the  ill  effects  occasioned  by  horses  being* 
overfed.  Kpt^air  was  also  a  correct  form  like  xoA.ai?.  And  this 
form  is  used  by  jEschylus  in  Agam.  1633.  (1652.)  exactly  in 
the  sense  which  suita  the  passage  in  Homer,  KpiBupra  ttcsAoj^, 
**the  high-fed  steed."  Pollux,  who,  lib.  7.  cap.  5.,  quotes  this 
passage  with  one  from  Sophocles,  introduces  it  with  these  word* : 
To  VTreptpTriirKijcrBai  xal  vTT€pK(Kop€a&at  airb  ttjs  fidCris  vrrcpfxafay 
iktyov  ol  TiaXcuoi,  ol  be  vioi  KpL0t.av*,  Without  racking  our 
brains  about  those  writers  older  than  jS'jSchytus,  who  used  the 
word  im(pp.a(ai/,  so  much  we  see  with  certainty  that  the  form 
ending  in  —av  with  this  meaning  is  very  old.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  in  those  earliest  periods  of  the  language  a  verb 
cLKoaraif  with  this  sense  was  in  use,  and  that  this  dKocrnJ^as  came 
from  it^  has  certainly  great  probability.  Only  the  aorist  being 
itsed  raises  some  doubt ;  for  according  to  that  analogy  one  should 
have  expected  aKoardoiyv  M  <|>drr]j.  The  past  tense  points  rather 
to  a  verb  with  some  such  meaning  as  *'  to  have  good  feeding, 
have  plenty  of  barley ;"  but  here  again  there  is  a  want  of  clear 
analogy.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  explanation  is  not  sq 
satisfactory  as  might  be  wished  ^. 

4.  A  very  erroneous  assertion  is  made  by  Schneider  in  hie 
lexicon^  that  the  reading  of  aKoan^a-as  is  extremely  unceriam* 


on  the  verse  which  contains  ciKoirr^craE,  in  which  ajfoorat  was  derived 
from  a«of  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  and  the  Phrygian  word  axo* 
on|ff,  a  physician,  was  compared  with  it. 

■*  This  form,  as  quoted  by  Pollux  from  ^Eschyliis,  oflFends  against  the 
metre,  xptBtoivra  ttujXoi'  ^  but  iiu  the  fragment  of  Sophocles  stands  npiB«t* 
oTftf  which  is  also  unmetrical  and  corrupt,  t<us  Srov  Kpi6oi><xf}s  otvou  1  per- 
haps it  should  be  €tai  Stov  Kpiduxrav  otvov,  consequently  a  bold  applica* 
tion  of  the  word  to  the  insolence  arising  from  wine  and  high  living. 

^  The  verb  froXvKptdifaas  in  Euatathins  would  express  very  nearly  the 
last-quoted  idea :  such  a  verb,  however,  nowhere  occurs,  and  it  was 
therefore  certainly  formed  in  order  to  explain  something.  What  this 
was  I  find  from  the  gloss  quoted  above  in  note  2,  Kocrrm',  tept&ali  for 
this  also  has  a  relation  to  the  Homeric  word.  That  is  to  i^ay,  in  order 
to  make  the  above  desirable  sense  applicable  to  this  word,  some  ex- 
plained the  a  as  an  a  intensive,  by  the  help  of  which  might  be  traced 
the  origin  of  the  form  ifoaral,  cucoo-Waa',  i.  e.  iroXvKpi<9(a>. 
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On  the  contrary,  not  only  in  this  the  boIc  reading  in  all  the 
msting  editions  of  Homer,  but  no  other  is  C|iioted  by  any  of 
tlie  old  critics,     Schneider  in  hia  haste  mistook  for  real  read- 
ings the  forms  by  which  the  grammarians  in  their  attempts  to 
amend   this  questionable  word   sometimes   tried   to   explain  it 
etrmologically.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  oloint  ^x*'*^*''**^  of  the 
grammarian  Aristonichus  (vid.  Etym*  M,  and  Hesych.)  was  in- 
tended only  to  embody  in  a  Benaible  and  visible  shape  the  sup- 
P<Mttio>n   of  the  k  in  aKoarTjaas  origin aUy  coming  from  x?  ^^d 
that  the  word  meant  as  much  as  iif  dxet  ycvoixevos  ha  tijv  (rrd- 
0tv ;  a  derivation,  bad  as  it  is,  far  better  than  the  others  which 
BuAtalhius  brings  forward.     Another  and   a  much  worse  at- 
lempt,  as  mentioned  by  Schneider,  would  suppose  the  word  to 
mean  tlie  dirty  state  of  the  horse  from  standing  long  in  the 
itablc.     Undoubtedly  these  two  ideas,  the  being  weary  of  stand- 
ing in  the  stable,  and  the  feeling  of  dirtiness  which  raises  a  wish 
for  bathing,  are  the  two  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  sense,  one 
should  most  naturally  guess  at.     But  much  as  I  have  turned 
ind  twisted  the  word  tidooTTJ^raff  within  the  limits  of  analogy,  it 
his  baffled  every  attempt.     I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  rest 
wdified  with  the  result  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  although 
it  may  leave  something  to  be  desired ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
it  ftom  the  repetition  of  ol  TtcLKaioC  in  the  quotations  of  Eusta- 
tknUy  it  appears  very  evident  that  this  explanation  has  in  ita 
fiToor  the  oldest  tradition. 


*AXe^iv  ;   vid.  yfiutaii^iv, 
^Akrjpou  ;    vid,  elXelv. 


15.  *Afifif>6at09fafi^p€T09^dpp6TT},  a0pOTd^€iVf 
rjpfipoTov. 

I.  In  general  there  is  too  great  an  inclination  to  derive  the 
epithet  i^A^p6atos  from  ambrosia,  and  to  connect  it  almost  every- 


15.   ^ ri/J. fipOO'lO^f  &C. 


where  with  the  idea  of  a  delicious  odour  or  vapour  ;  which, 
when  it  is  the  epithet  of  hair,  garments,  ointment,  and  such  like, 
is  certainly  a  very  natural  one.  To  understand,  however,  its 
true  meaning,  we  must  first  dismiss  entirely  all  idea  of  this  am- 
brostUy  which  has  established  itself  completely  in  the  later 
poetry.  In  Homer  djut/3p<jVtos  is  never  a  mere  poetical  word 
hy  which  earthly  odours  and  the  like  are  compared  with  am* 
brosia,  like  vekrAptos  in  11.  y,  385.  That  such  is  not  tlie  case 
with  d/i/3pu(Tio5  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  his  poetry  thofle 
objects  never  have  tliis  epithet,  except  when  they  are  the  hair, 
garments,  and  ointments  of  deities.  If^  further,  we  compare 
II.  <d,  341.  and  Od.  a,  97.  where  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  san- 
dals of  Mercury,  and  observe  that  the  garments  and  ointments 
of  the  deities  take  the  epithet  of  ^fi^poroi  (II.  ir,  670.  Od.  ^, 
365.)  quite  as  well  as  that  of  d^iBpoa-ios;  it  will  be  e^'ident  that 
these  two  words  arc  in  fact  synonymous,  and  that  the  idea  of 
ambrosia  is  not  in  the  word,  but  only  in  pailicular  cases  in  the 
thing. 

2.  Thai  is  to  say^  (Jfi/3f»oros  means  imtnortal ;  Of 6s  ^jix/Bporo^t 
Ximoi  (i^ppoTOi,  at^  aix^porov,  and  the  like.  Everything  also 
wliich  beloog^s  to  the  gods,  and  is  around  them,  partakes  of  the 
immortal  nature;  everything  is  imperishable,  and  has  in  itself 
a  power  which  makes  it  imperiehable  and  insusceptible  of  hurt: 
H^ara  afi^pora,  i\awtf  (k^fipoTop,  &c.,  particularly  in  Od.  €, 
346,  the  Kpii&ffipoi*  ufj^poToPf  which  secured  Ulysses  from  danger 
as  long  as  he  had  it  around  him.  Now  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral for  such  objects  to  be  joined  with  an  adjective  immediately 
derived  from  Sfx^poroy ;  such  as  a/ji/3/>oo-ioy,  of  an  immortal  nature^ 
rendering  immortal,  or  in  a  general  sense,  dimne^  proceeding 
from  a  dimniiy.     Thus  it  is  used  of  the  song  of  the  Muses  in 

Heeind  0,  69,  a^x^poalrf  fioKir^t  and  in  one  of  Homer's  Hymns 

to  Diana  (27,  18.  Wolf.)  al  S*  dftjSpoirfrjj'  oir  Uitroi ;  aud  so 

generally  in  the  older  poets,  as  vbaros  ^fi^poaioto^  of  the  sea  in 
the  Cyclic  Titanomachia  in  Athcn.  7,  p.  277.  d.  Again  in  Pin- 
dar we  have  afxf^p6<Tia  eTrea,  ofipp^tnat  (}nk6TaT€s^A^pobiTas,  Pyth. 
4,  532.  Nem.  8,  2.  Nay,  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  230.  Maia 
herself  is  called  nJ/jc^/iij  V/3pacr{Tj,  consequently  exactly  syno- 
nymous with  a/i/3^oros,  immorfcd. 

3.  First  then,  in  the  ap^p6<rKo^  •ninko^  of  Venus  there  i» 


15*  * Afi^pocrio^,  Sic, 
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U  little  idea  of  any  ambrosial  odour  as  in  the  api^poalots  -mbi- 
Adit  of  Mti-cury.  And  although  in  the  ifA/3/>o(r^ots  TrXoK^fiots  of 
Jiiiio  decking  and  beautifying  herself  to  captivate  Jupiter  (IL  f, 
I//.)  there  could  not  but  have  been  the  divine  odour  of  oint- 
ment, an  idea  which  naturally  offers  itself  to  the  imagination ; 
yet  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Afx^pocCoit  x^^^^^  ^^  Jupiter  ratifying 
his  promise  by  his  nod  (IL  a,  529.) *  the  epithet  means  notliiug 
niore  than  the  general  sense  of  the  divine  celestial  locks  of  a 
deitj.  And  in  short  the  ointment  of  the  gods  is  called  (II,  yff, 
187.)  iXmov  ^fi^pooiop,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Od,  0,  365.  it  is 
called  AfippoTov ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  fodder  of  the  im- 
mortal steeds  of  Mars  (II.  e,  369.)  is  called  cI3a/j  afiPp^a^ioi^,  theit 
ntugers  {$,  434.)  have  the  same  epithet ;  and  as  in  general  all 
things  which  tend  to  nourish  or  support  immortality,  whether  as 
food,  as  drink  (Steph.  Thes.  in  v.),  as  ointment  (IL  tt,  670.),  or 
«  a  cosmetic  wash  (II.  (,  I70.)i  ^^"^  ^^  called  as  substantives 

4«  It  cannot  be  said  of  this  last- mentioned  word  that  ibta^ 
ii  imderstood,  because  ky^lipotTiTi  is  used,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
Id  fuch  various  senses,  where  ^^0)67}  could  not  be  admitted ;  ^p.- 
ff^viof  therefore,  must  without  doubt  have  been  originally  a 
nbitftQtivc  from  ti/x/3poros,  like  aBavavia  from  adAifaro^,  meaning 
mm&riality.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  the  deities  wash  themselves 
with  beauty  (Od.  <r,  192.),  so  they  eat  and  drink  immortaUiy, 
Aji  idea  this  which  was  still  familiar  to  the  later  Greeks,  as  we 
©ay  aee  by  the  use  oi  aOavaaia  in  Lucian's  Dial,  Deor,  4.  extr. 
nwhk  &iTay€  airrov  (GanjTnede),  <Z  *EptA^,  Kal  uioifTa  rijf  a0aitacr(a9 
4yf  otroxmj<roj»ra  rjfiw* 

5.  All  these  passages,  however,  do  not  at  all  help  us  to  un- 
deretand  how  afi^p6<Tioi,  which  is  the  epithet  of  the  sleep  of 
Agamemnon,  IL  ft  19.  and  used  in  the  sense  generally  sup- 
^(Med  to  be  derived  from  ambrosia,  can  be  translated  by  sweeL 
Tht  vast  number  of  passages  in  which  sleep  has  an  epithet  like 
ykntv^.  yrjbvfios,  i^yperosj  &c.,  and  the  whole  picture  as  repre- 
»enU:d  in  this  passage,  Ttfpl  5'  d;jLj8poVtos  nixvO'  virvost  show 
plainly  that  here  the  word  must  contain  some  idea  expressive 
of  the  natttre  of  sleep;  and  therefore  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
4e  only  passage  where  it  is  used  in  a  poetical  and  not  in  its 
(QUiMm  »ense.     To  express  the  strengthening  healing  nature 
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of  sleep,  the  poet  selects  an  epithet  used  to  point  out  tbit 
strengthening  eternizing  potcer  which  exists  in  heavenly  objects. 
Il  is  therefore  an  epithet  somewhat  improper,  as  is  i^perof,  yci 
not  without  truth  j  since  sleep  is  not  the  work  of  man,  nor  doei 
it  contain  in  itself  that  which  is  perishable,  but  it  is  the  grctl 
gift  of  the  gods  (II.  17, 482,  ^vov  hi^pov  iKotno)^  is  altogether  hke 
a  supersensible  supernatural  influence,  and  thence  is  in  itself  t 
celestial  existence, 

6.  But  is  the  night  also  called  ^fifipoaCrj  iw{  (II.  <3,  57.), 
because  this  epithet  is  given  to  sleep,  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  he  the  case  ?  1  think  not.  But  the  thing  is  somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  epithets  ^j3/mjtos  and  d/3pony  being  bolh 
given  to  the  night.  This  last  word  is  most  generally  explained 
to  mean  tcitlwut  mcn^  and  in  confirmation  of  it  ia  quoted  from 
Ji^schylus  (f^}xia  &ppoTos,  But  this  form  appeal's  to  be  akin 
to  aj3poTd(€iv  {IL  K,  65.  p?iirwy  a^pora^ofxeif  oKKi^koiiv,  '*  lest 
we  miss  each  other"),  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  evidently 
connected  with  TJixjBporov^  the  Epic  sister-form  of  ij/ioprw, 
a/jiaprttF. 

7*  To  put  all  this  in  a  clear  light,  we  must  first  join  together 
those  words  which  beyond  all  question  belong  to  each  other.  No 
critical  grammarian  will  separate  iiix^porov  from  ijfiaprovi 
and  from  this  aorist  Qfi^portw  came  (lengthened  quite  accocd* 
ing  to  analogy)  ^(^pordC^iv,  agreeing  exactly  witli  it  in  meiA- 
ing:  the  shortening  of  the  first  syllable  is  metrical  neoetii^* 
These  words  and  forms  then  belong  to  each  other.  As  certainlf 
identical  are  d/yi/3/>(^<rios  and  ajit/SpoTos,  at  least  in  both  being 
derived  from  a  and  j^porvs,  and  again  ajBpori]  stands  for  i^* 
PpoToi  on  account  of  the  metre,  as  Nuf  a/3po'nj  begins  ihe 
hexameter.  Least  of  all  can  the  difference  of  termination  or 
and  17  be  any  ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  the  word% 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  language  of  Epic  poetry  can  fona^ 
compounds  with  d  and  others  in  the  fern,  in  jj.  In  these  tw^ 
verses,  Od.  A,  330. 

Mplv  yiip  Ktv  Koi  vi/^  <^^^  ilfi^poros'  dkXik  xai  aiptf, 

and  11,  f,  78. 

Ni'^  a0pdTif'  fiif  Koi  tJ}  aw6<Tj(<atvr€u  iroKipoio, 

the  former  might  have  ap^^p^rr}  as  well  as  ^/m/Sporor,   and 
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latier  might,  if  necessary,  have  &(ipoTOi.  But  here  there  is 
00  nt'cessity ;  and  in  each  passage  die  form  which  is  used  is 
the  best  for  the  verse.  That  the  feminine  in  tj  of  this  word 
nercr  occurs  elsewhere  proves  nothing,  since  these  arc  the  only 
two  verses  where  the  word  appears  in  a  feminine  construction. 
On  the  contrary,  ^<pCppoTos,  which  is  subject  to  the  same 
law*  as  aPpoTot,  occurs  four  times,  dtnr^doy  i/A^t/Jpon^f,  or 
-a,  -^r,  in  all  which  cases  the  common  form  was  equally  ad- 
missible. It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  whatever  vv^  ap.- 
fifOTos  is,  vv(  a^poTTf  is  ihe  same.  The  next  question  then 
b,  whether  vv$  Hfi^poTos  is  the  same  as  jn)(  ap-ppoa-irj.  But 
can  any  one  doubt  of  that  who  has  read  in  Homer  ika[<^  api.- 
Pp6Tif  and  ofifipoffCt^  (Aata>,  Hp^pora  (tpLara  and  Apifipoa-Cov  JSia 
WtAov  1 

8.  And  now  the  last  question,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  its  thieefoid  form,  answers  itself;  fur  no  one  will  think  of 
giving  ap^lSpoo-ws  and  ap.(3poTo^  here  a  different  meaning  from 
▼hat  they  have  in  all  the  other  passages :  dijSpon}  for  instance 
cnmot  mean  without  men  because  apL^poa-iii  cannot  have  that 
tbiining.  In  all  three  fonns,  then,  the  sense  is,  the  divine^ 
taered  ni^ht;  an  epithet  which,  it  appears  to  me,  needs  an 
explanation  much  less  than  many  of  the  uses  of  Bixos,  Upo^,  &c., 
in  Homer '.      Our    explanation  has  also  as  great  a  claim  to 

inliquity   aa   the  others.      Apollon.  Lex,  in  v ol  5c  r^v 

MifQTov,  €(  o^  fi  Oila  yoctTo*.  Schol.  mtn.  Nvf  o^pony  apppo- 
ffid,  ^efa.  Schol.  Ten.  ^  hiT,Ki],  on  t^toi  Kara  'Kap6X€v^iv  tqv  ^, 
M  Tov  apL/ipoTj],  olov  ^ddvaros,  t}  afipoTrj,  kM  ^tf  fiporol  p,Ji  <poi' 
Tfioir*.  The  use  of  this  word  in  ^Eschylus  need  not  lead  us 
•itmy;  not  that  he  understood  afipoTrj  to  mean  in  Homer  itnth- 


•  AccordiDg  to  the  lexicons  d^porrj  alone  means  the  ttt^hi.  It  is 
pontile  that  a  later  poet  may  have  used  the  Homeric  word  so.  But  as 
I  em  nowhere  tind  any  i)roof  of  itj  i  conjecture  tbut  it  rests  only  on 
the  unnieaniDg  observation  of  Eustalhius  on  11.  |.  78.  ore  yap  dfipoTri 

|MMv  pti$firi,  Xthrtt  tit  iru^. 

*  Oar  explanation  lies  hidden  also  in  the  corrupted  gloss  of  Hesy- 
ddai^  'A^poHfp  d^ponj^fia :  for  this,  according  to  Schow,  is  the  exact 
iBMiiiig  of  the  MS.  which  Musurus  unskilfully  changed  into  the  present 
mdi&g,  'A&fiotri.  o^poTTjiriQ.     The  true  reading  is  indisputably  *A^p6Tift 
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out  men  (though  it  h  just  possible  he  might),  but  because  i;3po- 
TOf  is  m  this  sense  a  perfectly  analogical  word,  which  ^^schylui 
himself  might  have  formed  without  any  precedent,  and  have 
used  in  this  sense  without  at  all  looking  back  to  Homer.  Bui 
here  again  this  must  be  left  to  a  critique  on  j3ischylus,  for  after 
all  a/3pon7  is  but  a  various  reading  in  Prometh.  2  '^. 

9.  As  to  the  formation  of  clfi/J/wro?,  it  might  be  very  well 
explained,  if  it  were  the  only  word  of  its  family,  by  the  v  whicli 
is  originally  attached  to  the  a  privative,  like  d/ji^Kwfjj.  Bu| 
^BicrlfiftpQTo^^  T€p^ff[fji^poTo^,  &c.,  prcseuc  the  same  appearance. 
To  say  that  fj.  was  inserted  euphoriiw  gratia^  might  be  a  satis- 
factory reason  in  many  similar  coraponnds  which  are  uniqu/^ 
(whereas  this  form  is  the  moat  common  one),  but  even  there 
only  until  a  better  explanation  can  be  given.  And  in  this  case 
we  have  offered  us  an  undeniable  derivation  in  ^pof,  faU^ 
death.  Hence  came  jutopros',  which  as  a  sister-form  of  ^poroii 
was  in  some  of  the  dialects ;  for  certainly  Calliraachus  did  not 
introduce  it  into  his  poems  on  merely  etymological  speculation ; 
Fragm.  371.  ihdpLUfifv  Sorea  ^oproC*,  And  the  Lat.  mors, 
morior^  moriuiis,  mortaiuj  confirms  this.  The  metathesis,  so 
natural  in  the  older  period  of  the  Greek  language,  changed  thii; 
fjiOpTos  into  /3poros,  like  /ioA€u^  ^Awtnto**  fiiXi,  fiXtrrw  ^aXaaos, 
/3X(if .  See  ^Alrrenf,  Eut  the  radical  jut  remained  before  the  fi^. 
whenever  it  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel  f^^porof, 
&c.),  as  in  ftoXcu',  ftf/ij8Aw*ia,  (3KwaK(M>,  and  in  ij^aprov,  TJ^porov^ 
but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  omitted  when  the  verse  re- 
quired it;  thence  ^flporos,  A/ji(()ij3ponj,  and  d/3poT(iCciv  irom  V-, 

^pOTfil*. 


5  That  is  to  say,  Eustathtua  on  U.  ^»  78.  quotes  merely  S^porat  ipri 
fila  frorn  ^Eschylus  ;  others,  and  amongst  them  a  Scholium  in  Villoison, 
mention  mare  fully  a^porov  ds  fpT}^lav,  Heyne  on  II.  tc,  65.  says  that  it 
stands  at  the  hegmaiiig  of  the  Prometheua :  but  there  we  read  oow 
a^arov  (h  fpij^iW.  which  is  indisputably  quite  as  good*  On  this  varioua 
rending,  to  which  the  gloss  in  Hesycliius  ti^porov,  dnd¥6ptaira¥,  clearly 
belongs",  we  may  gain  aonie  information  from  Hermann. 

*   [Ruttmaim  here  refers  his  reader  to  Schneider's  LeiJcon, 
which  I  give  the  following  extract :  *'  Moprds,  6,  tj,  (from  fjuipos)  the 
as  its  derivative  ^ptrros,  mortid,  CalliiTi.  Fr,  271.     Thence  |ao/mJ^3arDf^ 
o,  r) ;  vavt  fiopToffarrj^  the  bark  of  CbaroQ*  which  carries  mortata     *" 
death  over  the  Styx,  Hesych. :  Lat.  mortvus.'* — Ed.] 
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JO,  Here  tlicn  must  fall  to  the  ground  every  attempt  to  bring 
tb  verb  ^^poTaCeiv  into  immediate  etymological  connexion 
with  &fipoTos,  a  mistake  easily  caused  by  the  similarity  of  the 
principal  syllables ;  for  some  derived  the  verb  from  a  and  ^po- 
w.  guppoBing  it  properly  to  mean  aherrare  ah  Iwfuine ;  and 
ihey  connected  with  it  rjji^poTov  also,  but  did  not  venture  to 
add  hfMiffTitp,  Others  began  with  Af^pStri,  night,  and  supposed 
both  verbal  forms  (still  omitting  hy^apT^lv)  to  mean,  "  I  wander 
ibout  in  the  night,  and  lose  my  way,  miss  my  object."  But 
erery  one  must  feel  that  these  and  all  similar  attempts  are  any* 
tlmig  but  natural  modes  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  verb  wkich  was 
in  common  and  familiar  use.  I  think,  then,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  admit  the  separation  of  ^^poraCtiv  and  a/3poros,  recom- 
meaded  as  it  is  by  allanalogy,  and  include  the  former  among 
the  forms  of  hfitiprdvui^  whose  etymological  affinity,  as  long  as  we 
ire  ignorant  of  it^  we  can  easily  do  without  ^. 

* AfjLeyapTos ;  vid.  /xeya/pto. 
A^€vai ;    vid.  aSrjacu. 


16.  *A/w)Ay&>. 

I.  "VMioever  sees  the  expression  itpuoXyta^  without  knowing 
a&vthing  of  the  context  of  those  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
▼ould  at  once  decide  that  it  must  come  from  ^fiikyfiv;  and 
tiui  decision  would  influence  him  in  his  explanation  of  those 
psttftges,  as  he  would  look   upon  the  idea  of  to  mUk  as  the 


♦  According  to  my  conjecture  ap-aprav^  belongs  to  the  root  itipoi, 
ptrt^  fuiptuf,  to  impart  or  ffive  a  share  of.  From  this  was  fornved,  by 
m  ioalogy  which  ia  no  further  visible  in  the  common  fomaation  of  the 
Gitek  language,  but  in  this  case  is  undoubted,  a  negative  verb  dfi€pd*tif, 
tipce  no  share  to,  i,  e.  to  deprive  or  rob.  A  .similur  verb  was  afiaprtlv 
(lofiit :  compftre  art.  106.  note  5,),  with  an  intransitive  meanings  to 
fc  vithcmt  one's  shares  i.  e.  not  to  obtain^  to  miss.  The  other  changes 
Wkrtr  from  the  above  ;  and  of  the  mutability  of  the  aspirate  this  i?  not 
ftt  finrt  proof,  particularly  of  cases  where  the  etymology  had  escaped 
^  obicrvmtion  of  |)eraons  in  general.  The  resemblance  of  apa  to 
latisfied  them. 


6.  *AfAo\y^, 


acknowledged  meaning.  It  is  well  known  that  this  has  actuallj 
been  the  case  in  explaining  apLoKy^.  We,  however,  regular 
this  decision  may  appear,  will  endeavour  to  treat  of  the  colleo^ 
tive  passages  of  Homer,  where  it  occurs,  without  the  assistance! 
of  djUcAyttj^.  In  11.  A,  173,  the  Trojans  are  described  as  "  flyi 
over  the  field,  like  oxen :" 

In  0,  324.  is  the  same  metaphor: 

....  QWTT  rji  ^ooiV  aytkriv  ^  irStii  fity  omv 
QfjfM  tiro  tckovitiKTt  fitXatinjs  wtrr^t  afxoXy^ 
*K\SovT   t^tmlvTjTt  vTjfiavropot  ov  naptovro^. 

In  X.  28,  Achilles  shines  like  the  dog-star,  whose  bright  rays 

^alvovrai  troKkolai  fMer"  aurpocri  tnjvr&s  afioXy^, 

and  at  3 17.  the  same  hero  is  compared  to  the  evening  star: 

Otoe  d*  d(TTrip  (lo-i  fi€T  ttorpda-i  ¥Vicr6s  dfAttky<^ 
*E(r7repot,  fijr  itaXXurroc  <*-  o>lpav^  lararm  dfrnip. 

In  Od.  5,  841.  Penelope  awakes  after  the  disappearance  of  ih 
vision  with  deUghted  feelings : 

"Qt  oi  (Vrtpyef  ovdpov  tnta-fftrro  wKritt*dfio\y^. 

2.  If  the  Student  of  Homer  had  once  become  accustomed  t& 
that  somewhat  strange  association  of  ideas  contained  in  iha 
phrase  "  the  tmlking-time  of  the  night"  (and  the  ear  easilf 
hecomes  accustomed  to  anything,)  he  must,  as  we  see,  have 
proceeded  some  very  considerable  way  in  his  Homer,  supposiDg 
him  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad,  before  he  would  have  liad 
any  doubts  as  to  what  precise  time  this  might  be  ;  and  w^heti 
such  a  doubt  came  across  hi  a  mind,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived 
that,  considering  the  idea  of  to  milk  in  djuoAyoJ  as  an  acknow 
ledged  ihing,  he  would  merely  look  \ipon  it  as  one  of  thofitt 
problematic  questions,  of  which  there  arc  so  many  in  Homer. 
In  the  iiriit  two  passages,  guided  by  the  idea  of  milkiug^  he 
would  understand  it  to  mean  the  milklfig'time,  or  twilight,  ]xi^ 
whose  deceitful  gloom  a  wild  beast  might  approach  very  near 
his  prey.  In  the  third  and  fourth  passages  the  shining  of  the 
other  stars  with  the  dog-  and  evening-star  would  indeed  point 
out  to  him  tliat  it  must  mean  actually  the  night ;  but  still  the 
"  mi/kiffff'time^^  stands  once  for  all  so  clearly  before  his  1  yes, 
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that  he  imputes  the  doubt  not  to  the  word  but  to  the  thing, 
and  trie*,  by  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  times  or  the 
nsittire  of  the  thing,  either  to  bring  the  time  of  milking  into 
the  nighty  or  the  appearances  mentioned  by  the  poet  into  the 
twilight. 

3.  Those  who  carry  the  idea  of  twilight  through  all  the 
piwiges,  suppose,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  late  and  an  early  hour 
of  milking,  in  order  to  take  in  both  twilights*.  The  passage  of 
llie  mioD  then  becomes  very  easy;  and  as  to  that  of  Sirius 
there  is  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  this  meaning.  For  it  is 
there  expressly  said,  Ss  p^Si  t  (Jrrw/jTjy  tlaw,  to  which  is  afterwards 
»dded»  "  that  it  is  a  sign  of  ill  and  brings  fevers  to  mortals," 
All  tliis  fixes  the  season  to  be  the  middle  of  summer  or  the 
dog-days.  But  at  that  time  Sirius  docs  not  appear  at  all  in 
Oie  night,  but  has  just  begun  to  show  himself  a  little  before 
*wrw«f,  and  so  continues  rising  earher  and  earlier,  until,  after 
*  considerable  lapse  of  time,  he  makes  his  hist  appearance  at 
midnight  Here,  then,  the  morning  twilight,  as  Eustathius 
hu  abo  made  it  appear,  seems  as  certainly  meant,  as  in  the 
other  passage  the  evening  twilight  is  marked  by  the  mention 
of  the  evening  star.  In  order  to  have  the  other  stars  visible,  as 
llie  poet  has  mentioned  them,  that  precise  period  of  the  twilight 
omst  be  selected,  in  which  the  stars  in  general  shed  a  faint  light, 
while  tho«e  two  bright  stars  are  in  full  splendour. 

4.  But  after  all,  I  would  ask,  whether  this  last  representa- 
tion can  be  satisfactory  for  the  expression  (x,  2H.)  ap^frjAot  Zi 
04  avyal  ^»tiCpovTat  TtoKKotm  jutCT  afrrpaat;  whether  it  can  be 
Mtk&ctory  as  a  comparison  of  Achilles  among  the  otlier  com- 
bate&ts  before  Troy?  Is  it  not  clear  that  whoever  pictures  to 
Umself  this  object,  must,  in  order  to  fonu  the  comparison  pro- 
perlj,  imagine  to  himself  Sirius  in  the  night  in  full  splendour 
otttihining  all  the  other  stars,  however  brilliant?  Is  it  not  clear 
tbiit  this  is  the  meaning  of  •noKKolo-i  /xtr  dLaTpdenvt  and  also  of 
the  other  passage  fier  dorpttcru/,  where  the  number  of  the  stars 

not  defined^  and  consequently  unlimited  ?    And  how  came 


•  [Gdttling,  in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  seems  rather  surprised  that 
ButtmaDD  has  not  compared  with  a/noXyus  the  Hesiodic  epithet  airpo- 
••♦oiw,  (Op.  565.)  translated  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  "  ixt  the  Vict^WTvwv^ 
•Cthc  morning  or  eveniD^  twilight/'^ Ed.] 
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the  poet  to  spoil  bis  picture  by  expressly  mentioning,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  the  twilight?  NvKjdi  ^Ay<p  can,  there- 
fore, be  only,  what  every  one's  sense  and  feelings  tell  him  it 
must  he,  the  depth  of  the  night.  As  to  the  meaning  of  5f  pA 
T  SiiiapT}^  €i<n.  it  wRs  not  intended  to  mark  the  tiitie  which  the 
poet  had  in  his  mind,  but  to  define  the  particular  star  exactly 
like  the  'Aarip  oirxaplvta  ipoktyKios  in  e,  5.,  in  which,  as  in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  star  is  represented  in  ila  highest 
brilliancy,  consequently  in  the  night;  Sore  ^dXtoro  Aaimphv 
ira^^aii^fTi.  AeXowfitros  wKfaroto.  And  in  the  same  way  in  the 
passage  before  us  what  is  added  of  its  being  portentous  of  ill 
and  of  fevers  is  merely  the  poet's  amplification  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  star,  which  he  here  introduces  with  particular  pro- 
priety as  symbolical  of  Achilles  threatening  destruction  to  the 
Trojans.  For  no  poet  of  nature  would  confine  himself  so  strictly 
to  facts  as  to  think  himself  bound  to  suppress  these  propertieft 
because  Sirius  is  thus  portentous  of  ill  only  when  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  consequently  not  in  his  greatest  brilliancy; 
but  he  carelessly  joins  two  truths  which  are  in  themselves  un- 
connected : 

Aafxnp^raros  p.f»  08'  «W(,  KaKov  tt  r«  (TTJfia  TtrvKTOt. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that,  supposing  the  deri 
tion  of  dfioAytS  to  be  perfectly  unknown,  the  only  meaning 
which  we  can  adopt  as  suited  to  all  the  five  passages  where  it 
occurs,  can  be  no  other  ihan  " the  depth  of  night"  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  all  the  old  explanations  of  the  word,  be- 
side **  Me  time  of  milkuig  a?id  the  evening y"  this  also, '*  accortl- 
iriff  to  others  midnight,'**  I  will  not  trouble  myself  nor  my 
readers  with  inquiring  whether  the  ancients  milked  in  the 
night ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  even  if  they  did,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  them  to  mark  the  depth  of  night  by  an 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  day  and  in  the  evening  also; 
this  would  in  fact  be  saying,  **  in  the  nighty  when  it  is  as  dark 
as  it  is  when  people  milk  in  the  dark.'* 

6.  But  I  have  a  great  aversion,  particularly  as  regards  lan- 
guage and  logic,  to  throw  away  words  on  a  thing  on  which 
poetic  feeling  alone  can  decide,  and  indeed  has  long  since  de- 
cided. In  fact,  inider  the  name  of  simple  and  ancient,  many  a 
burden  is  laid  on  poor  Homer  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
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aibf  and  childish.  The  idea  of  marking  time  in  general  and 
ID  great  natural  phenomena  by  the  hour  of  milking  is  not  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Bovkvros  must  not  be  cited  as  a 
•imilar  case.  That  is  in  truth  a  great  and  beautiful  idea,  full 
of  spirit  and  meaning;  the  moment  at  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  whole  agricultural  world  the  wearied  steer  is 
looted  from  his  daily  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the 
hour  of  milking?  a. time  perfectly  arbitrary,  generally  regulated 
W  particular  arrangement,  and  occurring  many  times  in  the 
dajr.  It  18  unpossible,  therefore,  that  afioAyo?.  like  fiovXvT6s, 
should  ha%'e  been  a  general  and  familiar  term  for  fixing  a  cer- 
tain point  of  time  in  common  life,  whether  it  be  supposed  to 
biTe  expressed  the  twilight  or  the  darkness ;  still  more  impos- 
sible is  it  that  the  poet  should  have  selected  this  particular  ex- 
pmsion  to  give  his  reader  a  lively  picture  of  the  precise  time 
which  he  intended  to  mark. 

/.  Kvicros  i/uoAyw  means,  then,  nothing  more  than  (what  an 
unprejudiced  comparison  of  the  dirtcrent  passages  would  teach 
qb)  m  (lie  depth  of  night.  And  this  explanation  we  find  also 
(as  has  been  said  above)  in  all  the  old  grammarians,  and  in  the 
vLolia  to  the  two  passages  of  the  oxen  attacked  by  wild 
b«g8ts;  nay,  in  one  of  them  (o,  324.)  this  explanation  stands 
rej^olarly  drawn  out,  and  the  moonless  midnight  adopted  as  an 
icbwwledged  meaning,  while  the  other  explanation  of  the 
milkinff  is  not  once  mentioned ;  at  most  of  the  other  passages, 
bowever,  as  well  as  in  Hesychius,  in  the  Etjrm,  M.,  &c.,  this 
Itst  is  found.  But  what  is  of  more  value  than  the  explanation 
nf  a  grammarian,  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Euripides  as  quoted 
by  Hesychius :  *Afwky6v  nJicra  EvpnrC^rjs  *AAxft?JrT7  (ofpfpcit^  i^ol 
WDTiutfi'.  Here,  then,  a/ixoAyoV  is  used  as  an  adjective,  which 
n»y  be  either  that  Euripides  took  the  liberty  of  making  this 
lliflin^  change,  or  that  he  adopted  the  adjective  as  so  handed 
dftWtt  to  him  from  ancient  tradition.  Quite  as  certain,  if  well 
teoiidered,  is  the  still  higher  authority  of  ^Eschylua  in  the 
bginent  quoted  by  Athenieus  j  i,  p.  469.  extr.  where  the  de- 
piitintr  sun  is  mentioned  as  i^pKxftvy^p  Upat  tn/KTos  a^JioKyov^, 


'  The  whole  fragment  is  indeed  by  no  mennR  nf«  yet  cleared  of  cor- 
'•ftiont;  but  the  word  7rpo4^vy^i^v  leaves  no  doiibL  of  the  correctness  of 
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I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  say  that  here  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented as  flying  before  the  twilight,  as  that  again  gives  way  to 
the  night  NvKras  anoXyou  can  here  mean  nothing  but  lAe 
darkness  of  the  night.  And  to  this  we  may  add  another  au- 
thority, far  inferior,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  at  no 
period  did  the  poets  undei*stand  this  expression  of  Homer  to 
have    any   other   meaning.     Orph,    Hymn.  33,    12,    to    Apolh 

bibopKas,  where  afiokyos  stands  alone  in  the  sense  of  tAe  deepest 
darkness,  for  wktos  certainly  belongs  to  iv  ricnxCD<ftv*, 

8.  Hut  what  now  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word?  The 
reader  need  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  imitate  those  gram> 
matical  chamelions,  and  to  explain  dfioAy(Js  now  (by  means 
of  /icAyo*,  mtdgeo,  I  milk,)  to  mean  the  time  when  they  do  not 
milk  Such  an  attempt  as  this  I  leave  with  many  others  much 
worse  (sec  Etym,  M*)  to  those  who  choose  to  examine  them; 
and  I  will  first  bring  forward  what  has  grown  up  on  historic 
ground.  Eustuthius  on  II.  o,  says  that,  according  to  the  gloss- 
ographers,  the  Achieans  call  ^ixokyhv  ti\v  aKfirjv.  These 
AchDeans,  we  know,  are  no  imaginary  people;  and  a  gloss  of 
Hesychius,  although  an  uuauthentlcated  one,  which  stands  in 
the  same  place,  *  Afxo\y^(€t,  ^eaiifji^piCd,  gives  very  consider- 
able weiglit  to  that  explanation;  for  mid-day  is  the  Ax/iv  of 
the  day,  and  some  older  poet  perhaps  had  said  i)fiap  ^fiokyaCtt, 
So  much  the  more  certain  is  now,  tlierefore,  the  explanation  of 
the  pio^a  apiohyair}  of  Hesiod  f,  588.  as  given  by  rroelus  on 
the  passage,  and  in  the  Etym.  M.  v.  Mafa-*,  that  it  means  the 
Siame  as  aif/iat'a*  rti  yap  &p^kyoif  ittl  tov  aKp,atov  rldercu.  In 
this,  too,  some  of  the  grammarians  thouglit  they  saw  a  milk-' 
cake,  and  understood  by  that  a  cream-cheese  or  milky  cake, 
to   which    the   explanation   of   Eratosthenes    iroifitviKriv   refers. 


the  passuji^e  as  far  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  quote  it  above, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  words  w  hich  precede  (ulS'  «>),  aad 
which  certainly,  as  they  stand,  are  very  puzzhng. 

*  [I  tind  WKTOS  apoTkym  also  in  Homer's  Hymn  to  Merc.  7,  which 
Buttraaim  has  not  mentioned,  but  where  it  can  only  mean  "  in  the 
darknetf  uf  the  night,''  or  "  in  the  depth  of  the  mght,'*  Perbnps  the 
hitler  *en&e  suit»  tfie  context  better  than  the  former, — Ed.] 

3  Compare  Atheu.  3*  p.i  15.  a.  and  Bcmhardy  Eratostlienica,  p.  209. 
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Tim  would  not  satisfy  me.  But  these  grammarians  again 
mk6  A  sad  business  of  their  anjjLaCa^  coBfiideriiig  it  to  be  only 
jynonymotis  with  ttpari^m].  Doubtless  the  older  interpreters 
thought  something  more  definite  was  meant  by  this  word;  and 
wbl  can  that  be  but  a  cake  which  by  the  well-known  usual 
memiB  was  brought  to  rise  and  ferment  1  The  same  form  d/ju)\- 
yawf  comes  to  us  now  in  another  passage  under  a  new  point 
of  view.  In  the  98th  Epigram  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum 
(Brunck*s  Anal,  i,  146.)  a  shepherd  is  desired  to  sprinkle  a 
grave  with  the  milk  of  a  sheep  ky^oXyaXov  iia^rrhv  h>a<T)(oix€VQs. 
If  in  this  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  (of 
ibe  udder)  drawn  from  milking,  it  is  the  poorest  that  can  be 
imagined.  But  if  we  compare  with  this  what  has  been  said 
Wfore,  and  particularly  the  passage  of  llesiod,  the  only  passage 
where  the  word  as  thus  formed  occurs*,  we  have  immediately  a 
more  definite  idea  presented  to  our  mind:  an  udder  in  its  dic/utj} 
i»  a  fall»  distended  udder. 

9.  According  to  this,  wkto^  ifwXy^^  is  the  depth  or  dead 
of  the  night,  without,  however,  limiting  it  to  the  exact  point  of 
midnight.  About  one  watch  before  and  one  watch  after  mid* 
iiight  joined  together  would  form  a  period  of  time  which  in  all 
times  has  been  called  the  middle  of  the  nt/fht,  the  depth  or 
itad  of  the  night;  and  in  the  iirst  part  of  this  time  the  even- 
lag  itar  frequently  appears  in  full  brilliancy.  The  Homeric 
uae  of  ^/ioAyo?  made  it  by  degrees  be  supposed  to  mean  only 
d^rhie^:  and  so  ^iischylus  uses  pvktos  afxaXyot*  in  the  frag- 
DBcnt  quoted  above  merely  for  the  darkness  of  the  nujht ;  for  the 
iManing  of  ^nf*^  suits  that  passage  as  little  as  does  the  twi- 
light; and  in  Orpheus,  as  we  have  seen,  a^Kyos  stands  alone 
for  dtrrhness. 

10.  And  Dow  that  the  principal  point  is  broughtj  as  I  hope 
il  i»^  to  a  certainty,  I  will  add  a  few  words  on   the  etymology. 


•  [1  find  III  the  Supplement  to  Schneider's  Lexicon  the  following: 
^piifv  vvoT6e<r<Tav  n^oXya/iyif,  Orac- Sibvll.  14,  214.'*  and  there  trans- 
■4*4"  dark."  \a  Passow'e  edition  of  Schneider  *'  fiu^n  «/joXymy  from 
nm)d  18  rendered  •*  milk-bread/* /Jaiw  au  tail ;  "  according  to  others, 
^' %  k^fi$a'in,  peft.«fltvt's  bread/*  like  our  household  or  brown  bread; 
" ''f  HETftin    i   q.  AKfialnt  bght  welKbakcd  breaid/' — Eo,] 
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Let  U9  look  again  at  the  passage  in  the  epigram  af  Leonids, 
and  I  would  ask,  is  it  mere  chance  coincidence  that  the  idea 
of  milking,  which  has  so  constantly  been  thought  to  belong  to 
dftoXyoV,  should  there  occur  in  connexion  with  that  of  dxft^? 
Decidedly  not,  Leonidas  lived  in  the  most  fiourishing  period 
of  the  Alexandrian  era.  He  had  everything,  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  before  his  eyes  much  more  vivid  and  more  com- 
plete than  we  can.  In  his  search  for  far-fetched  expressions 
he  might  have  found  an  epigram,  a  very  excellent  opportunity 
to  use  the  Hesiodic  word  at  the  same  time  both  in  its  true  and 
in  its  Hteral  sense.  Now  the  expressions  of  such  a  poet  may 
possibly  contain  information,  or  furnish  hints,  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  nor  should  such  be  suppressed,  cvc?n  for  the  chance 
that  a  play  of  the  poet's  imagination  might  be  the  accidental 
cause  of  a  happy  conjecture.  In  the  present  instance  I  should 
be  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  do  it,  as  the  opinion  of  another, 
independent  of  such  a  play  of  words,  coincides  with  my  own. 
For  I  had  imparted  to  Lachmanncn  the  results  of  my  inves- 
tigation, as  I  have  given  it  above,  and  it  struck  him,  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  epigram*  but  guided  merely  by  the 
idea  of  d/x/Ayeti',  that  perhaps  the  image  of  a  full,  swelling 
udder,  might  be  the  groundwork  of  this  expression,  signifying 
fullness  and  completeness.  And  if  perchance  here  again  that 
which  is  insignificantly  small  and  not  apparent,  when  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  phenomena  of  nature,  should  not 
immediately  answer  the  comparison ;  yet  certainly  the  striking 
points  of  the  image,  joined  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  will  always  present  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
imagination.  Fignrative  expressions  pass  into  the  language 
of  common  life,  and  cease  to  be  figurative.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  early  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  times  the  expression 
for  a  distended  udder  was,  "  it  is  iv  ajuoXyai ;"  nothing  would 
then  he  more  natural  than  to  transfer  the  figure  to  all  things 
that  were  similarly  iv  dicjuL^,  And  what  could  be  more  similar 
than  a  cake  at  the  moment  when  it  was  swelling  and  rising  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  ?  Then  it  was  itf  ^jULoAy*^.  The  figu- 
rative expression  passed  like  a  proverb  into  the  language,  and 
became  familiar  in  common  conversation,  even  when  it  would 
not  have  struck  the  poet  as  an  immediate  image ;  exactly  as 
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wilh  us  a  number  of  such  expressions  are  in  common  use ;  only 
that  in  our  polished  language  many  of  those  whose  literal  mean- 
ing «t  ance  strikes  the  ear»  are  limited  by  considerations  as  to 
vhether  they  are  elegant  or  common  expressions,  a  distinction 
unknown  ta  the  old  language  of  Epic  poetry. 


17.  *Afji<f)iKV7reXXoi/, 

I.  The  word  dft<jbt*ci/:reXXov  is  always  found  in  Ilomcr  joined 
with  l^saif  and  is  therefore  an  adjective,  d/A(/>nn;7ieAAos,  6,  rj. 
One  explanation  of  it  is,  that  Kihrekkov  comes  from  Kvirria,  and 
CDeans  a  -ffonjpiov  eo-w  k€Kv<p(i$,  i.  e,  a  cup  with  the  edge  curving 
inwards;  and  o^i^iKv-mWov  will  then  mean  that  it  curves  in- 
wards all  round  (Bust,  ad  II.  a,  584.).  Others  derived  it  from 
n^os,  curved,  and  understood  a^tpiKvuekkov  to  express  that  it 
was  curved  on  both  sides,  i.  e.  that  its  round  form  was  made  up 
of  two  curves  (Schol.  Villois,  Apollon.  Lex.).  Aristaichus  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  curvatui-e  by  two  handles  (Etym.  M.), 
whilst  others  supposed  the  inJircAAoi^  to  have  no  handle  at  all 
[Hesycb.  v.  KV7Tt\koi>).  We  see  that  all  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
aad  conjecture  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

2.  To  begin  with  tcvueXXov,  It  is  evident  that  this  word, 
coming  from  a  root  which  signifies  a  cavity,  is  the  same  ap- 
pellation for  a  vessel  to  contain  fluids,  which  we  find,  some- 
timeft  of  a  larger  and  sometimes  of  a  smaller  size,  in  all  cog- 
nate languages  to  this  day;  as  for  example,  icvfi^T},  whence  a 
dialect  Kv/3/iJa  (in  Hesychius  Tfo-njpiov) .  L.aL  a/pa.  Germ.  Kufe, 
Kibei,  French  cuve  and  coupe,  Engh  cup.  KvirekAtyv  is  there- 
forr  a  diminutive,  meaning,  without  any  additional  idea,  a  cup^ 
lad  synonymous  with  ftcTray.  'Ajmt^iicuTreAAoy  then  is,  according 
1ft  the  analogy  of  ^fjL4>CGrro^o^,  a^<i>TO£,  &c.,  something  which 
bs  a  KV7r€kXov  on  both  sides  or  at  both  opposite  ends;  and 
ftus  6rom  the  formation  of  the  word  we  trace  out  the  very 
Itail  of  which  we  find  the  description  in  the  following  pas- 
'tigftlif  Aristotle  (H,  A.  9,  40.,  or  in  Schneid.  9,  37,  4.)»  where 
nc  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  to  be  A^i<rTO}wif  with  one 
opening  above,  and  another  below,  and  divided  by  a  floor: 
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7/  fxhf  itrrb^  rj  d^  cicroy.     This  passage  contains  not  merely  Ari* 
stotlc's  explanation  of  Homer's  expression^  for  which  purpose 
only  it  has  been  usual  to  quote  it ;  but  it  shows  that  the  idea 
of  an  object  being  Afi<piKviT(hJ\.os  was  common  and  familiar  to 
every  one  in  Aristotle's  time ;  consequently  either  the  Greeks 
had  then  such  vessels,  and  caMed  them  by  that  name,  or  this 
word  was  still  known  to  every  one  as  an  ancient  form,  of  which^ 
perhnps,  there   remained   some  old   instances,  and  everybodjr' 
understood  such  to  be  meant  by  the  Homeric  b^iraa-w  afitpiKv — ■ 

3.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the  cop  made  in  this  fornix 
was  intended  for  some  particular  use ;  on  the  conti*ary,  we  see^ 
that  although  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  beautiful  cup  of  exquisite^ 
workmanship  to  have  in  Jlomer  this  epithet,  yet  it  was  a  very^ 
common  form  ;   for  exaraplcj  in  II.  i,  656.  Od    v,  153.  every 
one  who  drank   had   such   a  cup^  and   on  eveiy  occasion  of 
drinking  to  each  other,  or  of  pouring  out  a  libation,  the  vessel 
used  is  called,  if  the  verse  requires  something  to  complete  it, 
Aii^iKVTTfKkotfy  which    same   vessel   is    again    called   merely  kv- 
Tr€k\ov.     As  nothing  stands  firmer   than  the  round  rim  of  a 
hollow  vessel,  so  nothing  was  more  natural  in  the   early  and 
simple  times  of  art  than  to  hollow  out  a  piece  of  wood  or  any 
other  material  at  one  end  for  drinking,  and  at  the  other  end  to 
stand  on,  whence  arose  double  cups,  which  might  be  used  for 
drinking  at  either  end.     This  form  might,  perhaps,  have  given 
occasion  to  some  particular  and  pleasing  manner  of  ornament- 
ing, and  hence  as  often  as  the  poet  wished  to  describe  a  cup 
with  all   the  particular  details  belonging  to  it,  this  form  was 
present  to  his  imagination. 


18.   'AfJL<}>ls, 

I.  That  d/n/)t  and  apu^ty  are  properly  the  same,  like  /u€x/>t 
and  /ute'x/"**  appears  principally  in  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
every  preposition,  in  the  adverbial  meaning ;  for  example,  1),  0, 
507 .  d^(^i  5'  ap  aixjBpoiTtos  lapos  rp^^e,  around  the  body :  Od.  tf, 
476,  $akfpj}  5'  }jp  afi<lih  dXoitp}},  around  the  flesh  ]  II,  &,^Hi,  fiaSws 
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rc  Taprapo^  iLfKpis:  Od.  f,  292.  d^l  8«  Xct/xwi^.     It  appears^ 
jhowcver,  at  least  in  Homer,  to  be  an  csUtblisbed  rale  that  afi(|jfs 
ever  stands  as  a  preposition  in  its  common  meaning  and  usual 
ttton.     After  its  case  it  certainly  does  sometimes  stand,  as, 
L  f ,  274.  and  Hes.  d,  85 1 .  Kp6vov  ^tA<pU  iovre^ ;  Od.  Ci  266.  ^Ei'^a 
ri  (tkI>  ayopif  koXov  UoinhfCoi'  ^/jt0tV :   i,  400.  KtfKAa>iTa«....o7  pd 
fui^  &fMl>U*iiliK€ov.     See  also  Hymn.  Cer.  289,     Hence  the  Ian- 
age  furnished  no  reason  for  altering,  with  some  manuscripts, 
he  old  reading  of  Od.  &>,  45.  and  6^.  ttoAAcl  hi  <r*  hp,<^\t  Ad$cpva 
$(pfm  \ioi'  Aavaoi' — TToKXa  di  <r'  apt^ts  MrjAa  KaTiKrdvoptp,  %nd 
taking  away  the  s  from  the  end  of  the  verse.     It  stands  also 
j after  the  dative  at  IL  c,  723.  iccS/im/Xa  KVK\a,,..(nhYjpiia  &ioifi 

The  ideas  arising  out  of  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
the  form  0^/9  so  different,  that  in  order  to  select  and 
\e  them  correctly,  we  ought  to  have  them  all  in  our  view 
same  time.  I  %vill  first,  therefore,  bring  forward  some 
»  in  which  the  original  meaning  around  is  evident  and 
necessary.  For  instance,  II.  &»,  488.  kui'ov  -ntpivaiiTai  dpitpU 
tWcs  Tttpovai,  In  tr,  5i9>  in  the  description  of  the  shield^  the 
two  deities  that  accompany  the  train  of  old  men,  &c,  are  Kakw 
m  fi€y6Xta.,,,^Aix(pU  dptCrjAw,  **  radiant  all  around/'  At  f,  J  23. 
iroAAoi  hi  4>^^v  Itrav  opxaroi  a/jwf>^9,  "  in  the  country  around," 
In  the  funeral  games,  ^,  330.,  Nestor  points  out  to  his  son  the 
goal  chosen  by  ^Vchilles  ibr  the  chai'ioteers,  namely,  an  old 
tnuik  of  a  tree  and  two  stones 

^^  old  interpreters  explained  the  first  part,  and  I  think  cor- 
^Bly,  of  a  wide  track  in  the  open  plain  becoming  somewhat 
narrower  at  the  point  where  the  old  monument  stood ;  but  dfji<pls 
they  took  in  the  opposite  sense  of  x^p^s,  or  still  more  forced : 
Heyne,  however,  understood  it  quite  correctly  of  llie  wide  plain 
mvundi  appropriated  to  the  chariot  race,  and  within  which 
Achilles  when  he  pointed  out  the  barriers  in  the  distance 
59*).  Others  see  in  this  passage  the  course  winding  round 
monument ;  but  then  it  must  have  been  an  old  course  regu- 
drawn  out  for  the  purpose ;  whereas  this  monument  was 
;ted  by  Achilles  for  a  goal  or  maik  quite  arbitrarily  and 
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by  his  own  choice,  and  Nestor,  v.  332.,  only  conjectures  thil 
it  might  have  formerly  served  for  a  goal*  And  last  of  all,  to  thk 
class  of  meanings  belongs  the  idea  ofKph  i^€u\  "  to  be  circam- 
spect,  look  around  with  care  and  foresight."  Thus,  in  Hesiod 
tf  699.  where  marriage  is  recommended,  but  it  mast  be  done 
with  circumspection,  Iltirra  ^aX'  afxtpls  iSu»i/,  fi^  yfiVao-i  ^^i^tpfum 
yrjt^}]^;  and  with  the  genitive  of  the  thing  considered  or  ex- 
amined, II.  j3,  3^4-  ^v  de  Tis  &ppLaTof  afJL<f>U  l^iittv  iroke^lo  ^d^crOb. 
Both  which  passages,  however,  with  regard  to  the  digammiy 
mi^t  be  mentioned  again.    See  below,  sect.  12. 

3,  The  idea  oi  around  was  afterwards  limited  to  on  two  sides, 
<m  both  sides.     With  this  coincides  in  both  languages  the  idea 
of   a^tfito,    amho^    and    the    compounds    itiKplarofxa^,    dfu/>($^fu>r> 
ambidexter^  ambigum,  Sec.      Beside    the   compounds,   I  knov 
of  no  certain  instance  in  Homer  of  the  form  6iti<pC  in  this  more 
limited  meaning;  for  when  a  number  of  men  are  described  as 
encamped   on   both   sides  of  the    stream,    a^ffil   poas  irorofiow, 
II.  A,   732.,  this  differs   little   from  the  cummon   meaning  of 
around.     Once,  however,  in  Hesiod  I  find  the  form  af^pl  usod 
of  two  ohjecU  lying  one  on  each  side  of  another  object,  and 
that,  too,  as  an  adverb,  namely,  at  a,  172. 'HStj  ydp  <Tif>iv  httn 
pLtyas  AiS",  dju^t  bk  K^irpoi  AoioL     But  the  form  dfti^^s  occun  in 
this  sense  in  the  follomng  pEissages  of  Homer.     In  II.  A,  6^^* 
speaking  of  a  large  goblet,  ovara  i'  avroiJ  T^acrap*  ea-atf.  toul 
hk  TreAftdScs  6.^<f>is  Ikootop*   and  at  748.  UtvHiKoiTa  d*  ikov  U- 
ippovs  bvo   5*   iLfi<f>h   iKaoTov  <l*wrey   6ba{    ikov    ovSay,      Further 
as  an  adverb,  at  II.  if,  162.,  of  the  combat  between  Achilles 
and  Asteropieus, 

Ilr^Xtafta  peXlrjV    6  d*  aftapri^  HoCpatriv  dp(piis 
Hpeas  ^A<TTtporraiot'   tirft  Tept^e^ios  ^§v' 
Kai  p   irtp^  piv  fiovpi  aaxos  /SaXcy,  &c. 

Here  apaf^l^  plainly  means  utrinque,  "  on  both  sides/*  i.  e.  with 
both  hands,  and  the  dative  hovpaatv  is,  according  to  the  inter- 
vening passage,  divided  into  Mp<^  pi^if — r^  8*  (T^p*^ — ,  In 
this  passage,  however,  the  word  irtpihl^iof  is  very  remarkable, 
'llie  explanation  of  it  by  Trcpi— ,  «ery,  is  insufferable ;  while  aU 
that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  the  meaning  of  utrtn^ne,  belongs 
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entirely  to  i^i  atid  those  words  akin  to  it.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  language  are  Tztpl  and  its  derivatives 
U>  be  found  in  this  «ense.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  poet,  as  an 
Jieximeter  verse  does  not  admit  of  a/un^tS^ftos,  had  recourse  to 
npticftoy,  because  in  all  other  combinations  TT€pC  is  essentially 
*ynouymous  with  a^iipL 

4*  From  the  idea  of  on  both  sides  proceeds  (when  the  object 
^hich  is  between  stands  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence)  the  idea 
of  iepfxratian^  the  origin  of  which  one  sees  in  the  mention  of 
tie  yoke,  although,  properly  speaking,  that  joins  the  oxen  to* 
gether;  Ih  v,  706. 

Ttti  fuv  rf  ^vyhv  oJov  tv^oov  afi(^\i  itpyti. 

literally,  the  yoke  keeps  one  steer  on  each  side,  and  conse- 
qiieolly  separates  tliem.  And  this  idea  becomes  now  the  lead- 
iog  one,  as  in  Od.  a,  54.  speaking  of  Atlas, 

f)(ti  bi  re  Kiovas  avr&s 
Maxp^tt  at  yaidv  rt  ical  ovpayiiv  d/i^if  f^ovcriv, 

"bep  from  each  other,"  i.  e.  separate.  Hence  the  expression 
y  Ix^y  in  Homer  varies  according  to  the  different  turns 
it«  meaning  takes.  For  while  in  the  example  just  given 
k  means  to  keep  apart  from  each  other,  it  is  afterwards  used  of 
Ac  horses,  which  keep  or  carry  the  yoke  on  both  sides  of  them, 
Od.  y,  486. 

Ol  dc  framjfAffnoi  <rcIov  £vydv  dfAtph  i)(ovr€f. 

A.  third  meaning  of  this  expression,  with  &pL(f>is  in  its  first 
>cnj<e,  occurs  in  Od,  ^,  340.,  where  Mercury  wishes  that  he 
*erc  bound  with  thrice  as  many  chains  as  confined  Mars  and 
Veons: 

**  aight  keep  me  firm  aU  around," 

5.  That  which  is  separated  ofie  from  the  other  might,  how- 
frcr,  have  previously  been  one  whole ;  and  therefore  a^(s,  like 
%«  elsewhere  (Bi'x**  "^p^^^  (rxiaaL,  &c.)  means  in  ttoo,  as  IL  A, 
559.  of  an  ass, 

, y  9^  iroXX^  trfpl  p^fraiC  dy^f^h  idyrj, 

'^^  been  broken  m  two,"  For  in  this  passage  it  cannot  mean 
I  n 
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aii  around  it^  on  every  side  of  U^  because,  as  the  scholiast  juBtlj 
observes,  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  blows  of  the  boji 
described  in  the  line  following,  but  to  the^reatment  which  thi 
ass  had  formerly  received,  and  which  had  made  it  so  iusensiblt 
to  heating. 

6.  From  the  idea  of  separation  arises  again  a  n^w  use  of 
^</>/s,  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  first  meaning,  by  which  it 
points  out  the  relation  which  the  om  part  alone  bears  to  thf 
others  J  in  which,  however,  there  may  be  one  or  more  objecti 
on  either  side  ;  e.  g.  B,  6,  444. 

'HaBriVy  Qvbi  ri  fJLtv  wpoae<j>ti>V€Oi' ,  &C., 

that  is,  *'  each  of  the  two  sat  apart  from  Jove'."     And  Od. 
35^' 

....  ftoXa  d*  «S«ca  OCprjff  ta  afitjAs  eKtiviop, 

''  soon  I  was  gone,  far  away  from  them."     Agaiii»  in  11. 
393.,  speaking  of  the  horses  whose  yoke  was  broken,  ^A^^h 
hpay^irt}Vy  ^'^  sideways  from  tlie  road.*'  And  in  Od.  tt,  267.,  whert 
Ulysses  says  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 

O^  ftfv  TOi  KtoKo  yt  froXvK  -xfi^^^^  a/i^lr  €frf(r$ov 

*'  they  will  not  be  long  absent  from  the  battle,"  i.  e.  will 
take  part  in  it.     And  absolutely,  at  a  distance^  away,  absent 
as  in  Od.  t,  22K, 

*Q  yxntaif  dpyoK/oVf  Toaaoy  XP^*'^*'  ofKpi^  toifra 

and  so  also  in  Od.  <w,  21S.     This  phrase  dfw^ls  ^ovra  has  tw! 

meanings ;  the  context  of  each  passage  must  decide  which 
to  he  preferred.  For  as  we  have  just  seen  that  it  makes  » 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  Afx^pt^,  whether  it  he  used  of  oxk 
or  more  persons,  so  dfi^U  iovras  may  be  said  of  more  thaj 
one  in  this  same  sense ;  and  yet,  as  we  sec  from  II.  <o,  48S! 


1  This  is  the  inteqjretation  of  one  scholiastj  while  another  obserr* 
from  this  passage  that  Juno  and  Minerva  sat  in  Olympus  cVaWpw^ 
one  on  each  side  of  Jupiter.  But  tliis  sentence  is  evidently  connectei 
with  the  following  one  by  ov&€ ;  and  the  manner  of  their  sitting,  ani 
their  silence,  are  both  the  effects  of  their  being  offended  with  Jupiter. 
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mentioned  above  in  sect.  2.,  it  may  have  a  directly  opposite 
meaning.  This  is  also  evident  in  IL  t,  460.,  where  Phoenix 
lajB  of  the  friends  ^ho  surround  him,  and  endeavour  to  dissuade 
\um  frdm  flying, 

Avrov  Xiair6fuyoi  Konp^rvov  iv  firydpotiriv. 

7.  When  ^/ji^^f  is  used  to  point  out  in  actions  or  in  operations 
ot  the  mind  the  relation  which  two  or  more  persons  reciprocally 
l)ear  to  each  other,  it  expresses  what  each  person  for  himself 
doe»  or  thinks,  without  its  according  with  the  other,  nay  some- 
times  when  it  is  in  direct  opposition  ;  e*  g.  11,  p,  545. 

Tw  d*  o^01f  (fipovtovTf  Svto  KpiJKov  vlf  KpaTan»' 

htaxise  Jupiter  assisted  the  Greeks,  Neptune  the  Trojans.  And 

of  many  in  number,  at  II,  /3,  13.  ov  yap  ^r  &fitpU '^AOAi'aTot 

^oin-ai.  Therefore  when  in  Od.  X)  57-  the  suitors  offer 
Ulyases^  *''  everything  of  thine  which  has  been  consumed," 

Ttfiffp  afAffiif  tiyoPTtt  itucwra^otov  c/vacrrof 
...  dnoiiaivopfv, 

the  meaning  of  it  is,  *'  each  for  himself  shall  give  thee  the  value 
^  twenty  oxen.*'  And  now  we  shall  not  fail  to  understand  the 
BetniDg  of  Od.  r,  46. 

" Will  ask  me  everything  one  after  the  other"  Further,  when 
at  D.  x>  I '7-  Hector  is  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  return  to  the  Greeks  everything  which  Pans  had  taken 
hm  them^ 

*AXX*  anodu(raa(r0at^  tu-aa  trrdXtr  ^dc  luKtvBiv^ 

it  does  not  mean  "  to  the  Achaeaiis  around  ;*'  nor,  as  it  is  ex- 
plftbed  in  one  scholium,  "besides;"  nor  '*the  one  half;"  but, 
to  iLe  Achaeans,  '*  man  hy  man,^'  And  lastly  at  D.  0,  709,, 
tkere  the  battle  dose  to  the  ships  is  described ; 

Tovntp  drj  ntp\  vrj6t  'A^owi  i'*  Tpw«V  re 

T6(^v  ainait  dfUpU  fUtmif,  ovlit  r'  aKuirrtov^ 
"aXX*  oty  tyyvdfv  Ivrafjuyoi  eva  Bvp^v  txpvrtt 
*O^Vi  87  ftikitLtaifi  Kol  d^ivjjai  pA)(OVTOt  &c. 
H  2 
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ii^Kpl^  here  does  not  mean  "  from  a  distance/'  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  opposition  to  avToaxt^ot^ ;  tlie  antithesis  lies  in  tlie 
verse  following,  and  ofitpls  is  correctly  explained  in  the  scliolium 
by  x^P*^^  aKX}^\uiifj  and  in  Eustatliius  by  ibia, 

8.  From  this  midtiplicity  of  meanings,  proceeding  from  and 
blending  with  each  other,  a  doubt  may  often  arise  as  to  the 
sense  of  &}xipCs  in  particular  passages ;  for  instance,  in  II.  <r,  502, j 
where,  in  the  description  of  the  litigation  represented  on  the 
shield,  both  disputants  are  mentioned^  and  then  foUows, 

Here  afxcpU  may  be  explained  by  around;  but  then  i.pw 
would  look  very  bald  after  it.  I  understand  aii<f>h  AptayoC  to 
mean,  "  some  helping  the  one,  others  the  other."  Schol,  mill, 
XtapU  kKaript^  r/l  Utoi  ^orjOol'^. — Again,  at  II.  ^,  434.9  speaking 
of  the  woman  weighing  the  wool  for  spinning, 

"Hrt  oraBfiOv  exovtro.  Kal  ttpiov  dfi(f>t%  wtXtui 
Icrafovcra* 

that  ajut0tV  belongs  to  dWXicfi  is  plain,  aa  the  scholiast  remarks, 
from  the  rhythm,  which  does  not  allow  of  a  pause  after  &4ii>U; 
it  must  therefore  be  *'  she  makes  on  both  sides^  (i.  e.  both)  hang 
equal." 

9.  In  11.  y,  115,  the  word  requires  a  more  particular  exa- 
mination. The  preparations  for  the  single  combat  of  Menelatia 
and  Paris  are  there  described ;  and  it  is  said  of  the  leaders  of 
both  armies, 

Ttv^m  T  i^tHvovro,  ra  p.fv  KartBtvr   irti  yair^ 
VOiT^mov  aXX^Xojc,  oklyri  8*  ^v  a^nj^Xs  apovpa. 

The  scholiast  and  Eustathius,  and  all  the  later  commenta- 
tors now  lying  before  nic,.  understand  ct/uwjf)^-  here  to  mean 
hetwem.     It  is  true  that  this  meaning  may  be  drawn  from 


■^  Instead  of  dj^fftortpotatv  inrjTrvov  there  is  a  reading  mentioned  it 
SchoL  Vcn.,  ap<^orfpa}B(v  (nlnvvoy,  which  Heyne  did  not  know  how  to 
explain  satisfactorily.  It  certainly  ought  to  he  aroiTTwov,  "  the  people 
were  in  a  ferment  an  both  sides*,  some  in  favour  of  the  one,  otliers  of 
the  other." 
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ftiin  of  the  expreBsion,  as  it  miglit  have  been  also  from  tKat  of 
the  yoke  mentioned  before,  Tat  fiiv  t€  C^y6v..,6.^<j)U  eepyft, 
fcr  the  yoke  which  presses  the  oxen  outwards  toward  each  side 
is  Mween  both.  But  from  that  idea  there  is  one  more  step  to 
he  taken  before  we  can  reach  this;  and  to  take  that  step  we 
miast  find  an  example  in  some  other  passage,  or  we  must  be 
driven  lo  it  in  this  by  necessity.  Such  examples,  however,  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  discover;  for  in  11.  ij,  342,,  where  it  is 
»aid  of  the  ditch  protecting  the  rampart  of  the  Grecians,  *'H  j(* 
fnrovf  Koi  Kabv  ipvKaKoi  an<l>U  iovcra,  no  one  %vin  prefer  the  idea 
^ hHwemi^  (that  is,  between  the  rampart  and  the  crowd  that  was 
pressing  towards  it,)  to  the  common  and  natural  explanation  of 
the  ditch  drawn  round  the  semicircular  camp.  As  to  the  pas- 
sage of  II.  y,  before  us,  we  must  first  observe,  that  those  who 
understand  the  irArnrlov  dXK^Kinv  to  refer  to  the  two  armies,  and 
the  ipovpa  to  mean  the  fifTaCxjJ^iov^  evidently  mistake  it  alto- 
^•fther.  It  is  supposed  that  these  two  points  may  be  proved 
fnnn  the  context;  but  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  from  the 
toDtext  that  this  view  of  them  is  a  false  one.  At  v.  77.  Hector 
iD^es  the  Trojan  ranks  recede  a  little  {Tpi^{i)v  &vi€py€  <fyd^ 
Kayytis)p  and  he  himself  prepares  to  address  the  Grecians ;  on 
which  Agamemnon  restrains  his  troops  from  shooting  and 
throwing  at  him.  These  troops,  therefore,  are  standing  at  some 
diiCance  from  him,  yet  within  bow-shot.  Consequently  there 
is  now  plenty  of  room  between  the  two  armies  for  a  single 
cotnbat:  the  horses  of  the  foremost  combatants  arc  drawn 
up  isl  oTixas,  i.  e.  along  the  ranks  of  the  foot-soldiers ;  the 
heroes  lay  their  arms  down  close  by  their  chariots,  and  place 
ihemselres  near  them ;  as  is  expressly  said  again  at  v.  326. 
after  the  long  episode  of  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy :  01  ^^u 
(the  heroes  od  both  sides)  iiteid'  tfaiTo  koto  trrlxas,  jJx' 
liitfTy  'Imrot  ...  koI  ...  r€i/xc'  iKHTo,  That  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies  and  the  heroes,  who  were  looking  on, 
OQght  to  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing mavements  of  such  a  single  combat,  is  self-evident;  and 
whoeTer  wishes  to  see  it  should  read  v.  378.,  where  Mene- 
laut,  after  having  dragged  Paris  some  little  way,  retains  the 
helmet  in  his  hand  after  the  throat-strap  had  been  broken,  and 
throws   it   toward   the   Grecians    eTridi^o-af.     How   then  could 
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the  poet  describe  the  fAfraCxjitov  to  be  dKlyrj  aftovpa  I  All  this 
I  was  obliged  to  picture  to  myself,  before  I  could  get  rid  of  tHe 
preconceived  opinion,  which  hiDdered  me,  as  it  does  otberB, 
from  understanding  the  words,  Tcuxfa  6'  liMoiTo,  ra  pkv 
KaTiB^vT  i-rrl  yaCrf  UXiia-Coi^  aAA?}Awi>,  in  their  plain  and  natural 
sense  and  connexion  :  the  heroes  laid  their  arms  down,  each 
near  those  of  the  other,  and  thus  formed,  by  seating  themselveft 
near  their  arms,  an  assembly  of  spectators  and  judges  of  the 
combat.  Thus  the  expression  of  there  being  but  little  space 
between  the  arms  of  each  individual  would  be  quite  correct; 
but  equally  correct  is  it  to  say  that  there  was  dktyr\  apovpa  **  a 
little  space,*'  Api<pis  **  around  each  pile  of  arms/* 

lo.  In  the  poets  after  Homer  the  form  iLinfyis  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  and  in  those  cases  which  do  occur  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  anticipate  all  the  possible  meanings  that 
may  be  drawn  from  those  which  I  have  laid  down  above,  by 
criticism  employing  itself  in  explaining  difBculties  or  fixing 
readings.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  by  Farmenidcs  in  one 
of  the  Fragments  in  Simplicius  (Fiilleborn,  105.)  may  deserve 
particular  notice ; 

'Ey  roi  <roi  ttui'ii)  irta-Tov  \6yov  rfbi  i»(Sij^a 

At  least  I  know  of  no  other  passage  where  this  form  preserves 
so  completely  the  meaning,  construction  and  position  of  i^i, 
de.  I  will  also  mention  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  oracle  given 
to  Crce^ua  in  Herodot.  i,  85. 

M^  ^ovXfV  iroXvtvKTOv  trfv  ova  boifutr*  anovtiv 
Hatboi  tfidtyyofjifvcif.  tcJSc  crot  ttoKv  Xwcoi'  afA<fAs 
"EppLiPau  av^Tjaet  yap  tv  iJ/jiaTi  irpwrov  avi'iX^. 

The  construction  is  best  thus,  rdSc  coi  Xw£ov  (i<rr\p)  djiw/jis  elmi. 
"  it  is  better  for  thee  to  be  without  iV*  i*  e.  h.p4th  sciL  avvov^ 
literally  **  far  away  from  it,'*  like  6.p,^\s  <|>t/Ao7r4dos  above,  at 
sect.  6. 

1 1 .  We  will  now  examine  a  passage  in  Pind.  Pyth,  4,  450 
which  is  explained  in  two  different  senses,  lioth  of  these  are 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast,  and  have  been  discussed  by  Bockb, 
but  we  will  submit  them  to  another  examination.  Pindar  says 
that  the  Argonauts  celebrated  games  at  Lemnos  ^(tBoto^  a^i^U  \ 


1 8.  'AfA<pl^. 
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5rbich»  according  to  the  scholiast,  has  two  meanings,  TTorepou 
rijs  iff^os  yjc^pi^  riybivCtravTO,  Tovreari  yvytt'olj  rj  rb  d,fi<pl9  avrl 
TTf?  T€p{  h^KT^ov  xp&ttTai  yap  Ti}  A^fei  if  at  ^ttI  tovtov  Iv^  jj  rb 
Mknv  Ifi&t)^,  The  second  explanation  is  there  preferred, 
lad  with  this  Btickh  agrees*.  The  latter  grounds  his  inter- 
prclarioa  on  Olymp.  4,  31,  &€*  (where  it  appears  that  this 
coiiiesl  consisted  in  running  in  armour,)  and  on  an  express 
mention  of  tViis  meaning,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  from 
Simonidcs  ;  icai  yap  hal  irapa  'S.ifj.t^plb^  icrrlv  if  JoropXa,  on  iTfpl 
^<^os  ifyoiv CcrapTo.  This  however  does  not  satisfy  me ;  for  in 
tbt  passage  of  01.  4,  31.  the  running  in  armour  is  the  only 
ooatest  mentioned,  because  what  occurs  there  relates  to  that 
alone ;  whereas  in  those  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Thoas 
(lee  Schol,  ad  01.  4,  31.)  there  were  undoubtedly  general 
gymnafltic  contests,  as  in  other  funeral  games,  in  the  famoos 
oaes  of  PcUas  for  instance.  If  now  Simonides  had  spoken  of 
ihoae  games  somewhat  more  in  detiiil,  the  mention  of  the 
garment  there  as  one  of  the  prizes  was  very  natural.  In  Pindar, 
on  the  contrary,  who  merely  touches  on  the  stay  of  the  Argo- 
nmts  in  Lemnos  and  on  these  games,  in  a  few  words, 

AofUrioM  T  *3vti  yvv€iucQ>v  avdpo<^ova>v' 

fp^  Kot  yviiiiv  d(6\otf  iTrt^ei^vro  npiaiv  (CtBaTOs  dp(fiiSj 

the  meotioQ  of  this  unmeaning  circumstance  appears  to  me 
itrange  and  misplaced ;  or,  what  is  still  stronger,  if^  as  I  sup- 
poie,  there  were  also  other  contests  besides  the  running  in 
*nnonr,  such  a  mention  of  one  prize  for  all  of  them  was  not 
pofitible,  because  each  contest  had  its  particular  prize.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mentioning  that  they  were  naked  contests  was 
Dot  indeed  strictly  necessary  ;  but  this  expression  refers  so 
Mturallj  and  beautifully  to  yvCuiv  and  eTre^c^airo,  that  I  wonder 
how  any  one^  who  considers  the  context,  can  understand  it 
otherwise ;  and  'if  therefore  Pindar  had,  when  he  wrote  it, 
the  other  meaning  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  drawn  upon 
himself  just  and  deserved  reproach. 
13.  And  now  to  go  back  to  the  different  use  of  difufyl  and 

•  [IKAoea,  in  his  edition  of  Pindar,  forming  the  6th  volume  of  .Facob's 
IlihGatlieca  Graeca,  agrees  with  Btickh,  and  objects  to  Buttmann's  in- 
loyrctation.  but  hi?  arguments  are  not  to  me  conviacing. — Ed.] 
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afxtPiij  we  have  seen  in  sect*  3.  (with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  from  Hesiod)  the  meanings  of  ufrinque,  secrnm^  &c. 
coufincd  entirely  to  the  form  a^(pis ;  for  the  three  paesagei 
from  Homer  where  &fiif>Cs  stands  before  iKacrroi',  tKaTra,  (see 
sect.  3.  and  7.)  cannot  justify  us  in  changing  it  there,  on  ac- 
count of  the  digamma,  to  ajLu^O  since  the  word  luacrroy,  as  19 
well  Icnown,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  certainty  on  this  point 
(see  Heyne's  Excursus  on  the  Digamma) ;  and  I,  at  least,  am 
not  acq^uainted  with  any  other  passages  where  afi(pis  before  the 
digamma  would  cause  a  difficulty.  As  for  the  original  meaning 
around,  and  that  which  is  iranicdiatcly  connected  with  it,  the 
form  ^ipl  is  constantly  the  prevailing  one,  and  we  seldom  sec 
the  other  for  metrical  reasons  preferred  to  it ;  only  in  the  ad- 
verbial meaning  of  around  the  use  of  ^^(j>ls  and  aiKpt  seems  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  convenience  of  the  verse.  In  the  two 
passages,  then,  quoted  above>  at  sect.  2*  instead  of  afufAs  Ibt^p, 
we  should  adopt,  with  lieyue  on  11.  /3,  384.,  as  the  genuine 
reading,  a^(j>uhijAV, 

19.  * Atf^i^etKaro, 
J .  In  the  passage  where  Achilles  laments  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus,  we  find  this  line,  (II.  r,  314.) 

MvTjaafuvoi  d*  dhutat  aviVfUaro,  tf>aivt}irfv  re. 

And  then  follow  the  words  of  the  lamentation.  As*the  verb 
iiP€vt(Kaa-$ai  does  not  occur  again  in  all  Homer,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  its  meaning,  as  far  as  is  possible,  from  the 
word  itself,  and  the  context  of  this  passage.  The  scholiast*, 
in  this    respect,    give   us   no    assistance.      Kdrw^er   rjji'    (f^tainiv 

aviKpa^u*'  7;  oJoi'tl  av^trrivait  no!  ttoAu  riyo.y^  TU'eiz/ua.  These 
ai'e  their  explanations.  Of  this  the  most  certain,  as  drawn 
from  the  etymology  of  the  verb,  is  the  deep-drawn  breath.  Bat 
then  are  we  to  understand  it  to  mean  a  loud  cry  caused  by  this, 
or  a  deep  sigh  previous  to  it  ?  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  con- 
text of  this  passage,  that  after  Mv^aAyitvoi,  and  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  speech,  a  loud  cry  is  the  most  iU-suited  thing 
in  the  world  ^     The   commentator   too   adduced  only  the  one 

*  How  Hcyne  could  from  the  adtvAJr  and  the  a0p6a»  of  the  scholiast 
Hrrive  at  the  Kixplanatioii  which  he  has  given,  vontinuo  has  vocf»  in  ort 
habuit,  I  cuninjt  at  all  conceive. 
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ineinmg  of  the  word  dbiv69  for  tbis  passage  ;  but  we  have  seen 

noder  tbe  article  dftirrfy,  that  the  idea  of  loudf  imui-soundinff  is 

Imt  a  siibordiiiate  meanings  in  as  much  as  the  word  is  used  of 

everything  {powerful  and  abuodant,  for  instauce,  of  a  violent 

sighing  and  lamentation.     And  this  common  junction  of  abiva 

Hith  (TToifaxiCdp  makes  therefore   the  same  meaning  probable 

ia  the  pass.ige  before  us,  where  nothing  can  suit  the  context 

■Wter  than  a  sigh  or  groan  ;  which,  however,  by  the  expression 

'  hanUarOf  is  not  described  in  this  case  as  striking  the  ear  by 

a  loud  sound,  but  depicted  by  a  deep-drawn  breath.     We  will 

therefore  confine  ourselves  to  that  one  part  of  the  scholiast's 

'  iiation,  as   Apollonius  has  only  that  in  his  lexicon;  iive- 

-iu^  olov   aniif€yK€   tov   (mifayjjidif ;    and    Hesychius,  'Avc- 

Wyraro  (for  so  it  is  written  there),  iarfpai^tf  ix  fidOovi, 

2,  In  Herodotus  the  same  word  occurs  (and  in  the  »ame 
form  but  once),  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Crccsus  on  the 
burning  pile;  and  every  one  will  recognize  at  first  sight  the 
exact  similarity  of  expression  in  these  two  lonians.  (j,86.) 
T^  ^   Kpoto'tt)  i<rT€&rt  iirl   tt/s*    7n/prjs    (<T(\Ofiv,    Kaimp  €v  naK^ 

kwTi   TooiovT^,    TO    TOT?     SoAwi/os u9     h'k     Spa    t^LV     TTpOdTljPat 

Toiro  iist€VfiKdficv6v  re  Kal  AvafmtfdlaifTa  ix  TroAAijs 
^«^ti;*  is  TpU  6ifO{id(Tai  2dAa>r.  Of  all  things  a  loud  cry  is 
the  least  suited  to  this  passage ;  for  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
iliink  of  connecting  the  sense  of  ai'^vaKAixn^otf  (situated  as  it 
i»)  with  SpoficLTai  ^6\tav^  by  carrying  it  over  ai'acrTei^afajTa. 
One  should  much  rather  say  that  it  is  an  old  usage  in  Greek 
10  join  iv(i*(Uarrdai  and  ArorrTCi'afai,  in  order  to  hrin^  before 
the  Diiud  of  the  reader  the  deep-drawn  breath  and  groaning  of 
ooe  who  is  in  great  distress.  And  thus  I  think  ^Elian  understood 
it.  of  whom  the  following  fragment  is  preserved  in  Suidas; 
0  6f  ain]t4yKaT0  apa  <TT€vd(ai  nal  rplj  iKaXeae  toj'  ^dKitiva, 
although  the  grammarian  has  explained  the  verb  ""An/t'eyKaro 
there  by  e*  fid&ovs  ii36r}<T€v,  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  jElian 
ha«  only  varied  a  little  in  this  passage  the  exact  words  of  He- 
rodotus, and  felt  a  pleasure  in  clothing  the  learned  Ionic  verb 
in  his  Attic  dress.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  aorisitts  inedii  is 
^er  found  elsewhere  in  this  construction,  cither  in  the  old 
pn»e  or  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
j.  The  aaristus  paasiei^  on  the  contrary,  does  occur  in  He- 
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rodotiis,  but  again  only  once,  and  in  a  passage  calculated  to 
unsettle  our  opinion  of  the  former  passage.  It  ie  spoken  of 
Astyages,  who  is  beginning  to  recognize  his  grandaon  in  Cynw, 
(t,  II 6.)  ^EKTTkayeU  hi  Tovroio-t  iiii  XP^^<^^  a(f>6oyyos  jjv  fiSytt 
l^  bri  itoT€  hfUffLxOds  etTre*  and  then  follows  a  calm,  cool  speech 
of  Astyages,  relating  to  something  else.  A  sigh  or  grom 
can  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  passage ;  and  the  whole  contest 
with  the  word  ju.<fyts  proves  much  rather  that  aufvdxSih 
means  here,  "  after  he  had  recovered  himself.''  And  thus 
it  agrees  in  everything  essential  with  the  use  which  the  later 
authors  (amongst  whom  Demosthenes  is  perhaps  the  earliest, 
p.  2 JO,  15.)  make  of  the  active  form  of  this  verb,  as  intransitive, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  passive;  hnfveyKfif*,  ^t^v^xfiij,  **  he 
came  to  himself  again,  recovered  himself,  came  to  life  again," 
Vid.  Stcph.  Thes.  in  Ind.  v,  areviyKia,  Hesych.  av€V€xMtp 
iLvajBitaaas.  The  middle  voice  is  also,  as  far  as  theory  goes, 
capable  of  bearing  this  same  meaning,  and  a  certain  similarity, 
which  exists  between  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus,  might  very 
well  induce  us  to  imderstuud  &vaf€iKayi€vos  in  the  same  sense  «s 
av(U€ix&i(^i  particularly  as  in  the  former  passage  it  is  ex- 
pressly added  in  TroAXyjy  yai/x^V^'^*  ^^t  then  again*  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  of  Herodotus  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  he  used  the  middle  and  passive  of  the  same  verb  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  sense  ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  have  spoken 
of  Orojsus  "  coming  to  himself,'*  unless  he  bad  previously  men* 
tioned  his  being  in  a  speechless  state,  as  he  has  in  the  second 
passage.  But  the  words  €«  ttoAAt/s  i/o-vx^js  are  placed  ailer 
^v€V€iK&lttvov,  instead  of  before,  and  express  nothing  more 
than  a  silent  meditation,  being  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
passage  where  they  stand,  because  the  meaning  connects  them 
closest  with  h  rpis  (Jvo/A^crat:  as  thus,  •*  But  when  that  came 
before  his  mind,  he  sighed  deeply,  *ind  from  having  been  until 
then  perfectly  silent  and  quiet,  he  cried  out  three  times  on 
Solon." 

4.  We  are  now  certain  enough  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 


*   [*Eie  r^v  TfMVfidrtav  avrjvtyKt,  Plut.  M.  AotoH.  43. — E«.] 
"  Or  rlt^vxtiyr,  \mro^lfvxiT}s,  ncctirding"  to  the  various  readings 
which,  however,  the  context,  rightly  considered,  rejects. 


both 
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exanuDe^  without  fear  of  being  led  astray,  the  imitations  of 

Apollonius,      This   poet   evidently   uoderbtood   by  the    ^bufi^s 

ivfycdmro  of  Homer,  a  loud  cry,  supplying  in  that  passage  an 

accusative,  wliich  in  hb  owii  poem  is  everywhere  expressed ; 

ud  he   has   thus  abandoned  the  part  of  an  imitator,  without 

gwning  anything  by  appearing  in  his  own  person  as  an   ori- 

^nid;  3,  463. 'H»ja  6^  fivpofiiii]  kiyi^s  ^^€P€UaTo  fxvBov*   TlTrre 

\u  bttXa(rji\,,,   6^^,  ^b^iniP  b^  ai'^VftKaro  (jitavriJJ"   ActA?/  iyotv 

4, 174^^.  (Euphemus)  dcoiipoTrtas  'E*caroio  Qvfj^  Trefxira^dii'  avt- 
pfiWo  <pi^vri(T^p  re,  and  then  follows  a  very  cheering  prediction. 
Nor  does  Theocritus  succeed  better,  23,  i8.  oOrw  6'  ^vfViUaro 
^WTJjr  *Aypt€  Tial  Koi  arvyvc 


20.   *'Ai/€CO,  av€co, 

I.  This  word  is  in  some  respects  exactly  similar  to  hK(<av, 
with  which  it  also  agrees  in  meaning.  The  form  tti'tw  occurs 
lf?en  limes  in  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  always  in  the 
im«j  of  stUlf  silent^  without  noise,  as  is  plain  from  its  being 
emcrally  opposed  to  speaking.  In  all  these  passages  it  relates 
lo  a  plurality  of  persons,  and  is  therefore  generally  considered 
u  the  plural  of  an  adjective  &v€<a9.  But  in  one  passage  the 
^me  expression  is  used  of  a  woman,  and  there  it  is  written 
without  the  iota  subscript,  uv€<ti^  Od,  1^,  93.  *H  d*  aveta  br}if  Joto. 
f}ne  scholiast  also  has  been  careful  <*nough  to  remark  on  U.  /3, 
333-'^  1*^^  ^*^  ^^^  **  ^^^  ^^  ToiJ  *H  5'  ai*€m  ^V  ijoro  ^  x***P*^  "^^^  *• 
That  is  to  say,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  in  this  passage 
ir«#is  an  adverb  according  to  the  form  of  ovr<a^  ^(fivw.  And  it 
a  bdeed  remarkable  how  these  grammarians  and  all  succeeding 
critics  have  been  puzzled  at  the  omission  of  a  little  subscript 
Rne  m  one  passage,  Still  more  wonderful  U  it,  that  having 
oooc  settled  this  dilfercncc,  they  should  adopt  it  here  only  where 
tie  angular  makes  it  necessary,  and  should  not  have  seen  that 
llie  same  comstruction  with  the  verb  t}(rBai  requires  the  same 


*  In  VilluiiiOD  is  ol  ft'  «wm  ftiy  ^aav,  but  this  i.H   evidently  a  corrupt 
TCMKng,  Oft  the  tlung  itself  and  a  comparison  of  passages  prove. 
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form  at  Od.  ^,  240.,  oTov  ^Tran-f s  *Ho-^  Apew,  in  which  all 
the  I  subscript  untouched :  whereas  it  is  grammatically  o 
that  Homer  must  have  either  spoken  Ai'etd  mthout  the  i  in  both 
passages,  or  if  he  had  said  ai'€<^  here,  he  could  not  have  said 
the  other  passage  anything  but  Arcws;  of  which  reading 
ever  there  is  no  trace. 

2.  This  consideration  and  the  comparison  of  i^K^jv  rytvom 
ought»  however,  to  lead  further ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  conclu 
sion  that  in  the  other  passages  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  oor 
considering  ^vfta  as  an  adverb  in  the  phrases  arfo*  lyivovro^  hfw 
^irav.  An  observation  to  this  purpose,  quoted  only  by  Damm, 
had  been  made  long  ago  by  Eustathius  on  Od.  \/f,  but  made,  it 
seems,  in  vain  ;  To  fie  tii^fw  ijieiikimhi^  iartv  iirtpprip^a  ov*  koX  5w8#- 
(Tiv  vT^ovoiav,  Koi  TO,  01  6'  fii^ew  ^craj',  roioxsrov  ilvau,  KaOa.  kqX  r4, 
^ABriva  ^  aicfwr  iji',  hoKtX  (irCpp^fia  dvai  hih  ro,  aKidiv  baCinr^t. 
ApoUooius  speaks  more  in  detail,  though  not  more  clearly,  to 
the  same  purpose,  De  Ade,  p.  554.  577*,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  School  of  Aristarchus  supposed  the  word  to  be  alirays 
an  adverb.  The  critics,  who  again  differed  from  this,  thought 
themselves,  it  seems,  fettered  by  the  actual  existence  of  an  ad- 
jective arews",  with  which,  it  is  true,  the  junction  of  ctro*  and 
y€ifi<rQai  would  be  more  natural, 

3.  If,  however,  we  search  for  this  adjective,  we  nowhere  find 
it.  For  the  instance  which  Alberti  on  Hesychius  quotes  from 
Herodotus  5,  27.  (28.)  as  an  elegant  expression,  has  been  long 
acknowledged  to  be  a  corruption ;  and  the  undoubted  and  ex- 
ctilletit  correction  of  La  Barre,  orctrts  for  uj'ewy,  has  at  last 
found  the  place  which  it  deserved  in  the  text  of  Schweighauser. 
With  this  all  trace  of  the  word  ^v^tas  has,  as  far  as  I  know, 
disappeared ;  for  dj^eot  in  Hesychius  is  for  certain  only  a  various 
reading  from  the  passages  of  Homer.  That  in  all  those  we 
ought  to  read  areai  without  the  t  subscript,  according  to  the 
rule  of  that  one  passage  where  the  i  has  been  always  omitted^ 
can  no  longer,  then,  be  doubted ;  and  we  have  here  a  notable 
instance  on  what  accidental  circumstances  the  explanations  of 
the  old  grammarians  partly  depended.  *'Ai'fco  was  an  obsolete 
word.  If  the  passage  in  which  it  is  joined  with  the  singular 
had  stood  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Iliad  as  well  as  in  the  Inst  but 
one  of  the  Odyssey,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  from  that 
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otlier    passages  would  have  been  considered  correct, 
as  tbey  stand    in  Homer,  the   eye  generally  met  with  only* 

at  great  majority  of  passages^  where  ii-fw  being  joined  ynXh  the 

eibsTib&tantive    gave   most  naturally  the  idea  of  an  adjective; 
tod  as  there  are    plurals  ending  in  <•>,  the  ear  had  heard  such  a 

lomd  long  before  tKe  grammarian  meddled  with  it;  who,  tliink- 

ing  it  2  legiilarly    established  fact,  employed  himself  in  exa- 

mwung  the  deviation  from  it  in  Od.  i^  '^. 
4,  As  an   adverb^  then,  it  follows  the  analogy  of  adverbs  in 

%,  And  the  nature  of  such  a  word  appears  always  to  bring 
lidi  it  the  idea  that  it  is  formed  from  an  adjective,  of  which 
it  is  some  case,  say  the  dative  or  genitive^  slightly  modified. 
With  this  idea   we  naturally  turn  to  6i:i(Tiay  irpotnay  a^viii,  and 

'Wen  to  ^i»(ii,  jcarcD,  &c. ;  so  that  one  should  be  inclined  to  eay 
that  usage  lias  fixed  the  termination  cd  on  those  adverbs,  which 
a*  adjective*  have  become  obsolete,  or,  perhaps,  never  came 
into  use.  la  the  case  of  owo*  alone,  which  with  ourtos  comes 
&om  o$Tos»  we  must  suppose  a  form  in  09  as  the  most  natural^ 
or  at  least  the  most  common  of  all  those  forms.  "Av^m^  then, 
as  an  adverb,  will  accord  with  every  etymological  view  in 
which  we  may  have  regarded  the  adjective  ;  it  may,  for  in- 
flance,  be  akin  to  ivvtos,  it  may  be  compounded  of  aif  priva- 
tif e  and  a  radical  word  signiiying  a  voice  or  sound  i  a  deriva- 
lioii  which,  where  c  only  remains  to  trace  the  root  by,  may 
be  easily  conjectured,  but  with  difBculty  fixed.  But  how  are 
wc  to  accent  it  ?  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  it  re- 
tains the  accentuation  with  which  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  hffta,  from  its  being  considered  as  the  plural  of  the  ad- 
jective ^fcoit.  The  most  natural  mode  of  accenting  it  would 
be  h^iu,  like  d-niam;  or  if  we  suppose  its  adjective  to  have 
hctn  accented  like  ^j/ycos,  atf€&  would  not  be  surprising,  any 
Wore  than  <ro<^«y,  upaTtpQs.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
beat  to  retain,  with  all  due  reservation,  what  is  handed  down 
tons;  and  the  more  so,  as  those  same  old  grammaiians,  who 


*  ApcUonias  Rhodius  has  the  word  three  times,  always  in  coDncxioii 
with  &ca4oi,  from  which  however  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
kt  oomadered  it  to  be  an  adjective*  The  adverbial  form«  which  his 
CodiL  offer,  may  very  well  be  joined  with  sm  adjective,  a»  if  one  should 
H^  at  dil  trlya  tun  u^^jv^i  nnpijiXBoy. 
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acknowledged  it  to  be  an  adverb^  did  so  accent  it,  as  is  cletr 
from  a  passage  of  Apollonius  De  Adv.  p.  577  ^. 


21.  ^Airqvodevj  iinjvoBeVy  cV/tttoi,  iverrcoy  ai/a>ya,  cuopTO, 
and  other  verbal  forms. 

1 .  The  two  forms,  so  similar  to  each  other,  iu/i^vo$€v  and  iwif 
voB^  occur  only  in  the  language  of  the  Epic  poets,  both  in  bat 
few  instances,  and  the  latter  only  when  compounded  with  hA 
and  Karii,  We  will  first  mention  the  passages  in  which  thej 
are  found.  ^AvTJvodt  occurs  in  II.  k,  266.,  where  it  is  said  of 
Agamemnon  when  wounded  that  he  still  went  about  fighting, 

and  in  Od.  p,  270.,  where  Ulysses,  standing  before  his  own 
palace,  says  he  can  tell  that  a  feast  is  going  on  within, 

....  cirtl  Kvia<rrj  iiiv  ajn}vo$€f,  iv  hi  T€  (l>6pfuy( 

The  word,  therefore,  evidently  means  the  ristng  or  issuing  fofi^ 
of  the  blood  from  the  wound,  or  of  the  vapour  and  smell  from 
the  house. 

2.  *Evrjvo0€  compounded  with  ^ttC  we  find  in  II.  /3,  219.1 
where  Thersites  is  described. 

In  II.  *c,  134.  speaking  of  Nestor, 


3  They  derived  the  adverb  Spt<o  from  the  adjective  3^»s,  and  thence 
thought  that  they  might  accent  it  thus ;  a  supposition  in  itself  not  iD- 
correct,  since,  for  instance,  the  genitive  termination  «v  in  rwr  f/sirXMr 
and  the  like  must  also  be  regulated  according  to  the  nominative  in  m. 
In  truth  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  this  adjective  was  alwaya 
grounded  on  that  imn^nary  Svta.  But  that  supposition  ofiends  against 
no  rule  of  the  Greek  language  :  nay  more,  if  wc  suppose  such  a  word 
as  Sp&os,  wiihout  sound,  the  change  to  &^o»c  was  almost  necessary. 
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In  Od.  B,  365M  where  the  Graces  anoint  Venus  with  oil, 

which  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  v.  62.  Com- 
pounded with  icard  it  occurs  in  Hesiod.  a,  269.,  where  it  is 
Mud  of  'AxAu;  personified, 

We  see  that  in  both  these  compounds,  ctt^  and  rord,  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same ;  and  that  KonmivoBtv  m  the  last  passage  was 
preferred  only  on  account  of  the  metre.  The  dust  l^ng  upcn 
and  cohering  the  shoulders  will  assist  us,  then,  in  fixing  the  sense 
in  the  two  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  wool  and  of 
the  woolly  hair ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  therefore 
siniply  to  he^  sit,  or  lie  uporii  as  spoken  of  one  thing  covering 
another  more  or  less.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  whatever, 
in  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  v.  280.,  where  speaking  of  her  suddenly 
re-appearing  in  the  divine  form  it  is  said, 

.  .  .  ri)Xc  hi  ^>tyyot  arr6  xpo^r  aBaydrau) 

lo  understand  the  verb  of  the  waving  motion  of  the  hair ;  still 
less  reason  is  there  for  supposing  it  to  mean  the  sudden  waving 
of  the  hair  dmcnwards:  hut  the  use  of  the  imperfect  (Ad^Tre, 
&c.),  and  a  comparison  with  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  show  that  it 
merely  means  the  hair  cocera,  the  shoulders,  Vws  upon  them, 

3.  And  now  having  clearly  seen  that  hitvrivoOtv  and  jcare- 
rjivodc  are  used  in  common  for  each  other,  we  can  better  decide 
on  the  bold  use  wldch  Apollonius  makes  of  the  word,  when 
at  4,  376.  he  says  of  a  thing  long  past,  irovAvs  yap  th]V  iirt- 
w^poSev  auav,  and  again  at  i,  664.  he  ventures  to  make  a  new 
oompound,  where  Hypsipyle,  after  she  had  declared  her  opin- 
ion to  the  assembled  women,  adds,  'Hjuter/pij  ju^j;  itvv  roCrj  ira- 
p€yitfo$€  M^**'  I^  i^^  indeed,  difficult  to  say  ^vith  certainty 
the  exact  sense  in  which  ApoUonius  used  these  forms.  We 
can  find  in  Homer  little  to  elucidate  their  meaning  in  these 
two  passages ;  wlxcthcr,  for  instance,  this  Alexandrian,  fol- 
knring  some  grammatical  view  of  his  own,  might  have  con- 
nected them  with  the  idea  of  motion.     But  it  is  not  at  all 
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necessary  to  adopt  this  idea.  The  perfectly  simple  exp 
of  the  Homeric  ^7rei'>ji^o£?c,  which  for  instance  we  find  in  Apollon. 
Lex.,  ^irrjv,  ^w^icftro,  and  which  is  therefore  certainly  very  old, 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  using  ihii 
In^poBiv  as  a  mere  variety  of  expression  for  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as   thus,  TToXi/s  Ittcoti  )^6ifo^,  and  ndpiari^  iro/jdjc eircu  ^ffni 

4.  As  to  the  time  of  these  forms,  ^ifi^vod€v  in  the  second 
passage  and  (irqifoO^p  in  the  third  have  plainly  the  meaning  of 
the  prc&ent,  and  both  are  therefore  according  to  form  perfod; 
and  in  this  Apollonius  imitated  them :  but  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages they  are  joined  in  the  context  with  the  past,  and  both 
forms  are  therefore  also  imperfect.  On  this  subject  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said,  since  also  the  third  persons  of  6(i^, 
yiyui'Oj  avtaya  are  without  the  least  doubt  imperfect  or  aorist, 
e.  g,  b€Cbi€  II.  (T,  34.,  y{y<av€y  II.  w,  703.,  Arwye  Od.  o,  97.  That 
is  to  say,  as  these  perfects  had  so  completely  the  meaning  of  the 
present,  they  began  to  form  also  an  imperfect  or  aorist  ia 
immediately  from  them,  instead  of  the  j)!usquam-j}erfi 
which  properly  should  supply  their  places.  And  hence 
third  person,  without  its  proper  augment,  was  the  same  in  sounii 
as  the  perfect  form  :  but  from  cti'a>ya  there  occur  also  the  formi 
Artriyoi/,  di/(tfyeTf,  &c. 

5.  From  the  great  similarity  of  these  two  perfects  it 
always  been  thought  from  the  earliest  times  that  they  o^ 
to  be  united  etymologically  also ;  and  as  some  of  the  old  gram- 
marians explained  avrimda  to  be  and  perfect*  from  avBf<at  with 
the  Atlic  reduplication  and  0  inserted,  as  in  cty^oxa  (in  which 
case  the  idea  of  to  rise  or  spring  up  would  be  taken  from  the 
flowering  or  budding  of  plants) ;  so  others  explained  hn^voBuMS 
be  precisely  the  same,  in  as  much  as  wool,  hair,  oil,  and  4^| 
lie  lightly  on  objects,  as  a  blossom  does.  In  the  Etym,  M. 
this  derivation  is  rejected,  but  the  grounds  given  for  rejecting 
it  are  as  bad  as  those  often  given  there  in  support  of  deriva- 
tions. For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  work  and  to 
the  other  grammarians*     We  will  mention  only  the  best  deri- 


*  [With  UP  it  is  called »  roost  improperly,  the  perfrcinm  mrdinm< 

— Ei>.] 
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on   which  wc  find  among   the   later   grammarians.     These 

d  not  resist  the  appettrance  of  the  words,  according  to  which 

both  forms  would  he  one  ajid  the  same  verb,  but  compounded 

with  two  prepositioD8  ;  and  accordingly  they  supposed  a  perfect 

{lAD^o,  whose  theme    shoidd  be  MBoi,     The    simple    rl^o*  was 

thought   to   exist,   and   not    witliout    probability,    ist,   in   the 

lengthened  form  ^<»,  (d^cb},  2nd,  in  the  deponent  68oy.ai^   I 

eoncem  mys^if  about  any  one^  ati^md  to  him^  ham  a  regard  for 

ex  fear  tfhim^  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Lat.  mot  tor : 

•guBi  the  compound  IvoBbi  was  recognized  in  the  first  part  of 

the  epithets   imxfiyfi^Vy    ivvoiTlyaio^,    euj'oW^i'AAosj    and    in    the 

poetical   substantive    ci^ocrtf,  a    molent  mjitdtion  or  shaking^  an 

tarthquake  (Hesiod).     It  is   impossible   to  show  the   absolute 

untruth  of  separate  parts  of  such  combinations ;  but  in  invcsti* 

gations  of  that  sort,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  union 

of  probabilities,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  which  is  de- 

»eeptiv€  in  each. 
6.  And  first  as  to  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  Homeric 
|v  ages,  it  appears  to  me,  that  since  the  proof  of  this  deriva- 
1'  :i  \s  made  to  depend  on  the  existence  of  such  words  and  ideas 
.iH  u>^<tr,  to  push  or  thrust,  ^ro<ris>  a  tiolent  agitation ;  one 
•hould  expect  to  find  in  the  meaning  of  those  forms  as  they 
^  'T  in  Homer,  (if  there  be  any  grounds  for  such  derivation,) 
'  .'  idea  of  a  violent  or  at  least  of  a  quick  fnotton.  For  the 
proper  significancy  of  ui$€lp  and  ivotris  lies  only  in  the  idea  of 
\  ^  nee  or  impetuosity;  take  aw^ay  that  idea^  and  you  destroy 
'  point  of  the  comparison.  Now  amfi^oBf  in  Homer  gives  ex- 
wily  the  idea  of  a  most  gentle  motion  ;  in  II.  A,  266.  it  is 
aot  the  spouting  of  blood  from  a  fresh  wound,  but  its  gentle 
txickhng  from  the  wound  until  it  dries,  and  the  wound  becomes 
itiff  (ftee  V.  267.),  and  during  which  time  the  hero  is  still  ranging 
about  the  field  and  fighting;  and  in  the  Odyssey  that  which 
oaket  Ulysses  suppose  that  there  is  a  banquet  going  an  in  his 
Wttse  is  not  smoke,  icdTri^oj,  which  might  be  supposed  to  rise 
Ui  rapid  whirls,  but  it  is  the  nvlacFa,  or  the  vapoury  smell  of  the 
fet,  which  exhales  gently  and  issues  forth  in  every  direction, 
Afun  i^voBa  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  entirely  free  from 
et«n  the  idea  of  motion  ;  not  that  one  cannot  imagine  to 
onetplf  rfor  what  might  not  a  poet*s  ever-active  and  creative 
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mind  produce  I)  the  woolly  hair  rising  up  on  end,  or  moving^ 
the  head  of  Thersites,  or  the  oil  ahining  as  if  in  motion ;  nayi 
nsag^e  might  transfer  a  word,  originally  taken  from  the  idea 
motion,  to  the  lifeless  wool  of  the  cloak,  or  to  the  dust  lyin^ 
motionless  :  but  then  the  certain,  or  at  least  highly  probahk^ 
derivation  must  be  already  known  from  external   appearance^ 
here,  on  the  contrary,  the  derivation  is  the  very  thing  we  i 
in  search  of,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  from  the  meaning.  We 
are   not  therefore  justified  in  passing  any  hasty  decision,  bul 
must  merely  say  that  both  compounds  of  iv^voOev  give,  in  the 
five  passages  in  which  they  occur,   as  nearly  as   possible  the 
idea  of  simply  fo  be  tqmn,  lo  lie  upon^  in  which  a  gentle  motion 
may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  exist,  though  it  is  very  far  firom 
ever  forcing  itself  on  our  notice.     But  then  all  similarity  of 
meaning  is  gone  between   this  word  and   a^oais  in  ^ihmtix^ 
and  flvoa-iipvXkQs,  which  are  Homeric  words  full  of  meaniog. 

7.  Further,  as  to  the  verb  oBo ixai;  if  it  be  separated  fromllif 
context  in  which  the  old  word  stands  in  the  only  two  pasfage* 
where  it  occuis,  it  is  easy  to  raise  the  idea  to  that  of  a  care  which 
might  be  borrowed  from  physical  force  or  impulse,  of  which 
however  here  only  the  motion  can  be  used.  But  to  prove  thii 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  If  Homer  wishes  to  &ay  thil 
one  person  is  acting  without  paying  any  regard  to  anothef*8  dis- 
like of  what  he  is  doing,  he  says,  that  ovk  dAcyftet  ouS*  o$€m 
the  other.  Hesychius  has  beside  this  word  a  large  number  of 
other  forms  from  the  same  root,  with  no  stronger  collater«l 
idea  than  that  of  shjness  or  timidity ;  and  whatever  ha*  been 
added  of  Kwtlv  by  other  giammariana  arises  only  from  iheif 
washing  and  endeavouring  lo  connect  ^Bofiai  with  ivotnsi  {ut 
Eufltath.  on  II,  a,  181  K)  But  if  oBta  is  not  proved  to  bave  tUf 
meaning,  imOm  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  in  which  theme 
the  0  has  been  supposed  merely  on  account  of  that  oonneucut* 


1  Others  have  endeavoured  to  connect  SBoftai  rather  with 
S>TT€<rBm  ;  an  idea  not  to  he  despised,  on  account  of  the  meaning 
shynei>s.     In  German  one  cannot  but  obser\^e  the  similarity  between 
scfunum,  '  to  be  ahy,'  and  schauen,  '  to  look  ;'  and  as  a  provincialism  tin 
latter  word  is  used  instead  of  the  former.    Compare  alsti  the  subM 
^/M  for  BfifM  in  Nicander  and  Hesychius. 
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When  we  are  investigating  the  older  Greek  language  we  are  in 
general  much  too  liheral^  as  I  shall  presently  show,  with  prepo- 
sitions in  composition.  The  o  in  (vocrts  has  certainly  no  more 
Deaning  than  the  v  in  iinj^a,  avv(nsy  which  however  no  one  has 
explaiuecl  as  compounded  with  d^a.  But  if  in  dij^w,  avvat,  hit* 
<nf,  drucr^pyof,  I  find  the  meaning  of  io  covij^lete  in  the  syllable 
h»f  of  which  1  know  nothing  further,  but  which  may  possibly 

long  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  av&;  there  is  nothing 
Io  hinder  me  from  tracinpf  back  /i^oo-ts,  ivo^iyBtav  to  hm,  iv6(A^ 
•nd  giving  to  the  syllable  €v  the  meaning  of  to  shake  -,  which, 
if  you  will,  may  belong  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  the 
preposition  kvK 

8.  Nor   is  the  analogy  of  conjugation    by   any  means   clear 


*  Perhaps  iviv*  with  the  idea  of  tumuk  may  bclong^  to  this  ? 

^  I  wQl  here  take  the  liberty  of  attiickiug  an  arbitrary  alteration  of 

Brunck.  which  be  has  made  in  a  word  of  this  same  family.     In  Eurip* 

i^*r}|.  (v.  585.  seq.)   in  a  chorus  which  announces  the  earth-shaking 

1  of  Bacchue  as  the  avenging  god,  was  this  passage,  difficult  ofex- 

t,..,M»uon.  and  with  no  various  reading  :  -rribw  x^om  Uwri.  Trorwa,  a,  n, 

Taj{a  r^    Dck^iW    fifKa^pa    Atortwi^rrai    mmi^aaKv.      Muijgrave    made    a 

*!iirht  emendation  to  n^dtuv,  and  joined  jrikvio  *E»'o«r(  w/ftwi'  ;^^ot»of.  as  an 

iA  li.inatiun  addressed  to  th*i  ilmkiog  of  the  earth  already  felt.    Brunck 

'^  'i.i'ut  more  ado  rejects  this^,  and  writes,  Uibov,  »  X^&»»',  *vq0i,  w6tpm, 

"bL.Jns  ryoitfi  to  be  an  imperative,  gives  the  verse  a  name,  and  seems 

nk  be  has  settled  the  qaestioo  off-hand.     Such  an  explanation  as 

'.■^c.%  from  the  false  idea*  which  men  formerly  liad  of  the  grammar 

Greek  langnu|^e.      It  was  thought  not  only  that  everytliing  which 

■''&  reprularh'  formed  according  to  anv  grammatical  rules  ought 

it  was  found  \  hut  that  it  wa??  allowable  even  to 

n  might  require ,  and  introduce  them  into  the  works 

ol  the  oid  writers.     But  because  there  ts  such  a  word  as  1\a$t,  it  docs 

•Ot  foUow  that  there  must  be  such  a  one  as  hu€i.    Nowhere  does  there 

occur  a  form  h^afu^  or  anything  which  could  come  from  it  ;  least  of  all 

<Wflrt  it  therefore  to  be  introduced  into  the  Attic  drama.    Bat  to  a  chorus 

i^pired  with  Bacchic  firenzy,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  announcing  an 

<Vthqvtake»  and  looking  forward  to  it  with  delight,  to  such  a  chorus  it 

would  be  very  appropriate  to  address  the  earthquake  in  t)ie  vocative 

•W»  thus  personify-ing  it  as  divine.     For  one  piece  of  information  I 

Acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  EUmsley.  namely,  that  the 

vii  irtdd  is  inadmissible  :    I   am    therefore  contented  with  one 

emendation,  and  read  thus,   Ilcdov  jj^^oiouv  ""Evoat   ixorvia,    <i»  J. 

liial  an  exclamation  like  these  two  sounds  must  necessarily  precede 

L  Ml  announce tnent.  I  am  by  no  nteans  convinced  by  Hermann's 
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and  salisfactory  in  ihese  two  forms,  as  soon  as  ihey  are  brougbt 
to  a  theme  ENO012-  In  the  adoption  of  a  perfect  ^i^a, 
formed  from  the  present  imOm,  there  is  something  at  vamnce 
with  what  we  find  elsewhere.  Scarcely  ever  was  a  perfect 
yet  formed  without  some  other  mark  of  difference  beside  the 
temporal  augment  and  the  termination  in  a;  for  in  »}x<'»  ^°°^ 
&yu)f  the  perfect  is  announced  by  the  change  of  the  letter,  in 
ol8a  by  the  change  of  vowel,  and  in  Kckiida  and  such  word$ 
by  the  reduplication.  Perfect  cert^iinty,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  investigation  of  grammatical  analogies ;  but 
no  one  could  ventiue,  without  great  danger  of  being  led  mto 
error,  to  separate  the  forms -ii^w^a,  ii^voBa,  from  the  analogies 
in  (Ar/Ai/fla,  (prfpiTra,  h^voxa,  ^8?j8oKa,  dyrjoxo,  iypTJyopa,  ind 
others ;  from  which  one  should  expect  to  find  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  those  two  forms,  as  in  these,  the  pure  reduplication,  and 
in  the  o  of  the  penultima  the  change  of  vowel.  But  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  least  considered  is  the  supposed  connexion 
of  these  two  forms.  Both  verbs  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  simple  verb ;  if  therefore  d.v^i'o&a  be  compounded  of  ^ 
and  t)ifo6a,  it  h  absolutely  necessary  that  ivrjpoffa  should  also 
be  compounded  of  iv  and  TjtfoBa.  Then  (for  who  would  ex- 
plain ivfivoda  to  be  a  reduplication,  but  ari^i'oBa  not  ?)  there  if 
no  instance  of  a  verb,  which  in  the  same  writer  sometimes 
has  this  reduplication  and  sometimes  not ;  and  as  a  writer  could 
not  say  iiitXjfXv&a  and  ajrrj\vBa,  hrtP'qvoxa  and  6.i^rivo\tL,  U 
little  conld  he  say  i-n-evi^PoOa  and  iLV-r\ifoda*  Now  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  ypoBa  itself  is  said  to  be  a  compound.  We'wiU 
not  stop  here  to  consider  that  which  the  analogy  of  oA«X«, 
(5pxopa,  obijaba  almost  demands,  that  is  to  say,  that  from  o$m 
must  come  or<iiBaj  and  consequently  from  ii'60<a  iimnoBa^  like 
^TrdAwAa ;  whereas  xji'o^a,  like  t^vopa,  r/iroAa,  or  the  like^  is  un- 
^licard  of.  We  will  also  put  up  with  the  decompound  dyijifoOfPt 
although  r}V(a&€v,  atmO€¥  would  be  quite  sufRcient;  and  (r^v^ 
$(v  or  iTT^uoOiif^  if  such  stood  there,  might  be  defended  in  the 
sense  of  it  mo-oed  itself  therein  or  thrreupon  ;  but  why  use  h- 
fv-TJv-o^e  for  so  simple  an  idea  as,  for  instance<j  of  the  wool  on 
the  cloak  or  the  oil  on  the  skin?  Here  the  meaning  of  tiro 
prepositions  most  intimately  connected  with  the  sense  must 
have  been  entirely  lost  by  daily  usage ;  a  supposition  in  it$etf 
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improbable,  but  in  Homer  absolutely  impossible ;  for  in  his 
wriUngt  almost  every  preposition  is  still  sepaiable.  But  if  we 
waj  that  itn^poBa  is  fonned  by  Attic  reduplication,  AinimBa  must 
aeeefiBarily  be  6o  too ;  and  thus  wc  arrive,  according  to  the 
analog,  at  two  grammatical  and  perfectly  diflerent 
,  ANE0a  and  ENEOn. 


9.  Before  I  continue  the  examination  of  these  two  verbs,  I 
wonot  refrain  from  showing  somewhat  more  in  detail,  that  in 
^^ener&J   we  are  much  too  hasty  in  supposing  old  verbs  from 
their  appearance  to  be  compounded  of  prepositions.     We  should 
rwnember  that  the  syllables  ar,  air,  cy,  ctt,  bi^  kot  are  some  of 
the  most  common  and  familiar  in  the  language,  and  therefore 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  great  numbers  in  the  general 
formation  of  words  ;  consequently  they  must  appear  sometimes 
8t  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  words,  without  being 
therefore  identical  with  the  prepositions  of  a  similar  meaning  ; 
aad  thai  even  where  they  really  are  so,  a  derivation  from  such 
a  preposition,  or  from  the  common  root,  is  just  as  possible  as 
the  being  compounded  of  some  verb  and  the  same  preposition. 
As  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  in  those  verbs  whose 
Utter  part  i»  too  small  to  become  easily  the  second  part  of  a 
rompoond  word^  like  ii^w;  or  in  those  which  are  plainly  de- 
nted at  once  from  another  word^  as  aviSit^  from  ^via,  fitairiiu 
from  llfura :  so  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
ibr  OS  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being  de- 
ceived. 

io»  Thus  the  following  verbs  are,  according  to  all  correct 
criticism,  not  compounded  with  prepositions : 

UxciActt.  If  we  consider  that  aT^^iKaC  and  aTitikdv  are  not 
mere  threat^  but  generally  express  vauntings^  as  in  IL  v,  83., 
•ad  that  even  of  past  exploits,  as  in  ^,  150.,  it  is  clear  that  the 
idea  of  to  speak  aloud  is  here,  as  in  €vx'^<yBat,  avx^lu,  the  ground 
or  radical  idea.  Hence  1  connect  it  with  a-n(\kai,  Ltt(\\6jCuv, 
tbe  Doric  names  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
lumoguing  in  that  assembly  ;  and  from  this  I  look  for  the  root, 

En  fJiriMtt,  in  the  two  first  letters,  which  probably  belong  to  the 
e  family  of  words  as  iitos^  6y^. 
\Tsar6km,  dirarr;.  might  very  possibly  mislead  us,  from   the 
\  a  being  shortened  in  the  Attic  artSftai,  were  it   not   for 
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the  evident  affinity  between  iLirdrfi  and  anaffttlv.     But  this  lisl 
is  a  retlii plication   from  iirrta-Bai,  &<^^,  and  e&presses  the  iM 
palmare.     Certainly,  therefore,  dirtJn?  also  cornea  by  an  lomciBm 
fram  a4>av. 

* AvaltfofxaL  For  the  derivation  of  this  word  alvot  and  tdptm 
are  generally  brought  forward,  and  in  the  preposition  ^6.  MHfl 
thing  about  raising  up  is  sought  for ;  but  to  raise  up  supp^^ 
gometliing  already  existing,  wbereas  &,ifawf(r$m  means  to  demf 
or  refuse.  It  must  therefore  be  compounded  with  the  a  priTt^ 
tive;  but  this  is  opposed  by  tbe  primitive  form  of  the  verb 
ending  only  in  -w,  -ofiat  (see  Grammar,  sect.  io6,  ob».  j.)* 
Since  however  the  a  privative  if  complete  would  be  di^,  nijf 
perhaps  am-  (compare  at/debvos)^  and,  like  every  particle  osed 
in  composition,  must  have  had  originally  its  own  meaning  as  i 
separate  word ;  further,  since  -ati>m  is  a  common  verbal  ending, 
I  look  in  the  root  av-  for  the  idea  of  no,  and  dvau^ut  is  ihm* 
fore,  /  say  no,  I  dtmj^  whence  dvaivo^ai  will  have  the 
meaning  with  reference  to  something  of  my  oiivn,  i.  e.  /  re^ 
According  to  this  the  first  r)  in  rji'Tji'ojutJjj/  is  the  regular  a 
and  the  second  the  inflexion  of  the  aorist. 

Am*tor<(ii  I  have  traced  back  to  h\^Ku  I  see  art  4a 
But 

Auidfcw  also  might  be  mistaken   for   a  compound  by 
a  hasty  and  partial  glance  at  wkvs.     However,  a  comparison  of 
the  forms  ItAKti^  and  dtt*  will  prevent  the  mistake, 

'Eirffyw.  We  can  find  no  probable  traces  of  a  simple  of  tklf 
verb.  But  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  itsell'  a  simple,  and  comptie 
BiKwi  iOdkuy^  we  have  Trt€<J*j,  itU^ts,  i-nttyta,  an  appearan 
affinity  not  to  be  rejected  ;  as  also  in  German  driichm  '  to 
and  drdmjeti  '  to  squeeze/  are  akin. 


*  Compare  also  the  negative  idea  in  itj'cv,  without.  If  now 
vr(KiJi%,  dvT}piOfxoi  vifptd^of,  Ike,  be  compared  with  i^7roi»«ot, 
&c*.  and  these  agwin  with  the  Ltitin  ne ;  k  is  clear  that  the  privi) 
dy-  (and  consequently  also  the  Latin  m-,  the  German  oAn-,  wty 
and  the  English  ««-,)  is  nothing  more  than  the  negative  ne,  which  in 
all  the  languages  of  thii*  family  we  sometimes  find  actually  existing, 
and  Bometimcs  can  with  confidence  suppose  to  exial,  See  idao  tbt 
question,  whether  o*^tvo^at  be  a  compound  or  not,  referred  to  in  art.  1 1* 
note  3. 
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*Cr(iip<tf,  and 

KaOaipm  are  no   more   compounds   of  alp(i>  than   nfyaipta  is, 
which  will  be  examined  in  its  place.     But  so  strong  was  the 
appearance  of  it,  that  the  change  of  t  into  &  (a  change  incon- 
ceivable in  such  a  case)  was  admitted  without  hesitation,  and 
the  meaning  forced  in  order  to  prove  Kada(pu  to  be  a  compounds 
But  why  8bo»dd  not  Ka$ap6i  have  its  root  in  the  first  syllable, 
and  tcoBaipta  be  deduced  from  it,  according  to  the  same  analogy 
18  TOMCiAAo)  from  Trot^tXos,  ^loAtlcro-ci)  from  ftoAaKoV,  &c.^  ?     'Ei^atpc* 
might  indeed,  as  far  as  its  form  was  concerned,  suit  that  deri- 
vation; but  then  the  preposition  iv  would  be   perfectly  inex- 
plicable, nay,  it  would  be  exactly  contrary  to  ihe  idea  of  atp». 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  opinion  of 
tho^e  who  derive  ivaCpta  from  ivapa,  however  analogous  it  may 
be  in  form.     For  not  only  does  (vaipfiv  never  mean  so  much  as 
f^Kmiv^  but  (which  is  much  more  strange)  this  first  meaning 
murt  have  so  completely  disappeared,  that  one  might  even  say 
jyxia  itaXhp  itfa(p€<rdm  of  a  wonuiu  wljo  spoils  or  destroys  her  beau- 
tiful skin  by  mourning  and  lamentation.   'EvaCpav  must  therefore 
of  itself  mean  to  destroy^  killy  and  ipapa  must  come  from  it?. 
n.  I  must  here  remind  my  readers  of  the  twofold  manner  of 


Although  alp^i^,  to  (tike  airay,  may  very  well  be  joined  with  the 
idea  ttf  an  impurity  to  be  taken  away ;  yet  it  ia  a  most  forced  constrac- 
iion  To  make  the  same  form,  merely  strengthened  by  Kiird,  govern  the 
Jjjccijxiaive  of  the  thing  from  which  the  impurity  is  to  he  taken.  Here 
t^f  0  -hould  have  been  welcomed,  as  enabling  ns  to  reject  this  deriva- 
iifju  With  certainty.  The  verb  aTpw  is  contracted  from  atipat,  which, 
•ccofding  to  the  pure  analogy  of  ancient  Greek,  is  formed  from  arjpi 
*»  in  German  Lu/t  means  '  air.*  and  thence  iii/(e/t  ((jroiiowneed  ii/tent 
^f^tace  Englieh  '  to  lift*)  is  'to  raise  up,'*  'A*i^>«>  and  atpw  have  there- 
^e  never  had  the  aspirate ;  and  although  such  changes,  as  we  see  in 
tfte  Artie  ^irjt,  are  possible,  yet  we  mu»t  have  t»tron^er  proof  of  the 
Hieaniog^  than  lies  in  that  explanation  of  KaBaipai,  hefore  we  can  he  in- 
duccd  to  acknowledge  it- 

^  As  soon  as  we  acknowledg^e  the  root  of  KuBnp6t  to  be  in  the  first 
ijiiible,  we  have  tctdvot  akin  to  it,  (like  ^^ft^fos  and  \^a6ap(is,)  and  IaiU 
ntfwr;  and  if  we  suppose  some  such  idea  a^  itimk  to  be  the  ground- 
idai,  we  have  also  Kcup6t. 

*  Since  tw^i  means  the  Infernal  regions,  it  is  a  conjecture  not  to  be 

♦  [.Vnd  in  Scottish  lift  means  *  air*  or  *  sky:*  see  Johnson's  Diet.— So 
tko  m  the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  in  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy, 
••  Wheit  the  lift  grew  dark  and  the  wind  grew  loud/' — Ed.] 
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compounding  verbs.  The  one  which  we  will  call  the  inseparaile 
mode,  is  that  where  the  whole  when  compounded  takes  a  proper 
derivative  form,  so  that  the  second  part  does  not  admit  of  separa- 
tion as  an  independent  word ;  while  the  first  is  generally  a  di^ 
ferent  part  of  speech  from  the  second,  and  more  frequently  than 
any  other  a  preposition,  as  in  <njv€pyi(af  iyx^ip^fa.  The  other,  or 
the  separable  mode,  consists  in  the  mere  joining  together  of  two 
unchanged  words,  indeed  strictly  speaking  of  merely  a  verb  and 
a  preposition  preceding  it ;  which  junction  admits  of  none  but 
the  necessary  euphonic  changes,  (iir-,  d^-,  avfi-,  &c^)  as  ixth 
j8(iAXa),  <n/fx7rd(rxc«).  In  common  language  these  two  modes  of 
compounding  are  become  almost  equally  inseparable ;  in  as  much 
as,  on  the  one  side,  those  compounded  in  the  latter  way  do  not 
admit  of  being  separated  in  common  discourse  much  more  than 
the  former,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  former  take  the  augment 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  as  well  as  the  latter  (ivcx^ipovp  like 
(TvviTraG^ov).  But  the  higher  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the 
more  separable,  or  the  more  capable  of  tmesis,  is  this  second 
species.  Thus  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Herodotus  we  still  find 
the  separation  made  by  certain  particles,  as  iir  atv  ^5ovn>  for 
cLTi^boiTo  S}v,  But  in  Homer  these  separable  compounds  are 
almost  always  to  be  considered  as  distinct  words ;  because,  in 
one  respect,  each  part  shows  its  separate  force  and  meaning,  as, 
to  mention  a  particular  instance,  the  preposition  generally  standi 
with  the  verb  as  an  adverb,  but  more  frequently  preserving  iti 
proper  force  as  a  preposition  belongs  to  some  neighbouring 
noun,  as  iKbeov  fnii6v(dv ;  in  another  respect,  the  preposition  of 
every  such  verb,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  sense  or 
verse,  may  be  sometimes  separated  from  the  verb  by  other  words, 
sometimes  placed  after  it.  The  insejtarable  mode  of  compound- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  is  as  inseparable  in  Homer  as  it  is  in  the 
later  writers,  e.  g.  hvTi<f>€pi((aj  'jrpoiiaxCC(a,  knaiyi/C^y  h/yv&t^  ky- 
yvoA^Cw-     There  is  the  same  difference  in  compounding  verbs  in 


rejected  that  tvalptiu  properly  means  to  send  to  the  infernal  region*^  Aitf, 
destroy.  According  to  closer  analogy  indeed  it  should  be  ivtipm ;  but 
the  change  of  vowel  in  the  aorist,  ffpopov,  rVapcIv,  might  have  prodaoed 
a  retrograde  effect  on  the  present,  as  in  d/pu  (cddpi;y)  daipn,  and  exactly 
as  in  German  the  proper  infinitive  was  schweren,  *  to  swear.'  indie. 
praeter.  ich  schwor,  *  I  swore,'  whence  arose  the  infinitive  now  in 
mon  use  schworen. 
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tlie  German  language ;  only  that  in  this^  from  want  of  a  variety 
of  derivative  endings,  the  two  kinds  of  forms  differ  in  the  infini- 
bTe  in  accent  only.  *Siellen*  is  the  infinitive  of  a  simple  verb 
meaning  •to  place;*  compounded  with  um,  ^particle  signifying 
*  around^*  it  ib  either  hnstellen,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable*  or  wnsUUen^  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  The  former 
\%  ihe  loo9e  or  teparable  mode  of  compounding,  the  latter  the 
Jix^  or  imteparable :  the  former  may  be  translated  'to  place 
uround/  the  lutter  *  to  surround  ;  *  thus,  for  instance,  Ich  stelle 
4ie  Worte  um,  *I  place  the  words  around,  or  about;*  but  Ich 
umst^Ue  di€  Sfadt  mil  Tntppen,  '  I  suiTOtind  the  town  with 
troops.'  Agidn,  in  forming  the  past  participle,  the  former  takes 
the  augment  ge  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  the  hitter  admits  of 
no  augment ;  e.  g.  *  I  have  (mnffesteNt)  placed  the  words  about,* 
*I  have  {umstellt)  surrounded  the  town  with  troops.'  Here  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  great  sirailarity  which  there  is  between  thia 
separable  mode  of  compounding  in  German  and  that  of  Homer, 
e.g.  diroAouw,  a-nikovfra,  HarpoKkov  kovn^iav  airo  fipoTovi 
only  that  in  German  the  separation,  except  in  the  infinitive,  is 
become  an  established  rule,  while  the  language  of  Homer  had 
the  power  of  separating  or  not  at  its  own  convenience, 

I  a,  1  have  been  obliged  to  premise  these  known  points  in 
order  to  make  it  evident  that  in  the  wide  difference  which  is 
still  visible  in  Homer  between  the  two  modes  of  compounding, 
the  Uikinff  of  the  aufjiueiit  could  not  yet  have  beeom?  irregular 
in  the  way  that  it  did  in  later  times  as  mentioned  above.  The 
separable  mode  of  compounding  has  never  then  the  augment 
before  it,  and  all  such  cases  as  tK^B^vhov^  7)<p(ovi\  '^vnx^iyirjPy 
belong  entirely  to  the  later  Greek  ^.     The  mere  mention  of  this 


*  [The  example  given  ia  Buttmann's ;  the  Editor  has  merely  inserted 
here  and  there  an  explanatory  sentence  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to 
the  Enghsh  reader. — Ed.] 

**  I  might  also  add  ^mcrroro,  as  Homer  lias  only  i-nltrraro  \  but  this 
I  luok  upon  as  accidental.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  great 
d  '  ■  which  thia  verb  oflfers  as  u  compound  are  only  ty  be  removed 
h  .'j^  that  it  is  no  componndj  but  a  particular  radical  verb  for  the 

meiuiiai^  ojf  to  know,  to  understand^  the  root  of  which  beg-ins  with  the  jr» 
without  however  therefore  being  connected  with  niims.  The  etymo- 
logical unravelling  of  it  would  lead  me  much  too  far  for  my  present 
object,  eince  on  account  of  the  deccitfulness  of  analogies  the  Teutonic 
forms  versiehefit  understand,  must  neces&arily  be  introduced. 
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must  therefore  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that 
the  common  reading  of  Od.  w,  408.  ''EkB6pr€s  8'  itcdOiCov,  which 
would  be  the  only  instance  of  all  the  acknowledged  omn- 
pounds  of  this  kind  in  Homer,  has  crept  into  his  writings 
from  the  usage  of  later  times,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  him. 
The  verb  t(ov  meant  they  sat  themselves^  and  koB-  was  added 
to  it,  being  properly  separate,  as  it  is  in  German  and  Enghsk, 
they  sat  themselves  doum.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  strict  rule  would  be,  *Ek66vT€s  5^  koBICov;  and 
in  the  numerous  other  passages  where  it  is  now  written  in 
Homer  xdOiCov,  KdOiC^,  icdOiCtVy  this  mode  of  accenting  arose 
entirely  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  augment  at  the  begin- 
ning  had  been  omitted  by  the  Ionic  dialect :  consequently,  in 
strictness,  it  ought  to  be  written  everywhere  xaiffiC'^v ;  but  since 
the  omission  of  the  temporal  augment,  without  any  necessity 
from  the  metre,  is  justified  by  IAttcto,  &px<e,  and  similar  cases, 
we  may,  not  to  deviate  from  an  old  tradition  (see  Schol.  II.  y, 
426.)  without  necessity,  retain  also  MiCov;  and  consequendy 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  we  must  read  'EA^vrev  ^  Mr 

13.  No  less  certain  is  also  the  opposite  case  in  the  inseparable 
mode  of  compounding.  The  forms  irpotfffrjfT^o'a,  €V€KUfjJa{ov, 
&c.  belong  to  the  language  of  after-times ;  and  certain  as  it  is 
that  Homer  would  not  have  said  ^vrcf^tipiCtj  because  there  is 
no  simple  (p€p(C(a,  so  certainly  also  is  &vT€fi6krj(r€  contrary  to 
Homeric  analogy.  For  although  there  is  a  perfect  p€p6kmtai 
for  filp\r)yLai  (compare  Gram.  Anom.  v.  /SciXXoi,  and  Wolf 
Praef.  ad  II.  p.  43.),  yet  there  was  no  such  verb  as  fioK4m,  fio- 
krj<TaL;  and  i,impo\rj<r€u  is  a  fixed  and  inseparable  compound. 
Since    then   airrt^oKrjaev   and   d.vTip6\r}<T€v  is    an    old   variooi 


•^  1  hiive  recommended  the  retaining  of  the  accentuation  of  Ktt6*(o9 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  See,  however,  the  note  in  my 
Ausfiilirl.  Sprachl.,  »cct.  84.  obs.  8.,  where  I  have  mentioned  the  un- 
certainty of  this  utwge  in  the  present,  that  is,  the  Woliian  text  of  Ho- 
mer, in  which  we  find  indeed  vn6tiK(,  but  always  iCtv,  c^c.  And  sinee 
in  the  case  of  Koihvfi^,  II.  a,  611.,  this  accentuation  is  preferred  also  hf 
the  grammarians,  it  seems  i>crhaps  better  to  preserve  onifonnity,  and 
accordingly  to  write  always  vmMuu  and  ica^^r. 
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n^ading  in  Homer  ^<^,  it  »  for  us  to  decide  between  them,  and 
our  decision  must  depend  on  the  above  analogy. 

14,  If  now  we  consider  thoroughly  all  which  has  been  here 
collected  together,  the  result  will  be,  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility of  it«  being  correct,  that  those  apparently  compound 
verbs,  whose  mode  of  being  compounded,  if  certain,  would  be 
the  MeparaUe  mode^  and  which  in  Homer  have  the  augment  or 
the  Attic  reduplication  before  them,  are  not  really  compounds, 
mdem  the  aense  put*  their  being  so  beyond  a  doubt,  which  how- 
ertr  is  not  the  case  with  any  one  of  them.  To  this  question 
btlon^  then  the  verb  hhrta  or  ivia(T<o.  But  this  verb  has 
mtuigled  itself,  particularly  in  the  accounts  of  the  grammarians, 
»  frequently  with  the  verb  kvi'nta^  that  we  must  first  endea- 
lonr  it^  distinguish  accurately  the  use  and  the  forms  of  both. 

15*  The  verb  iviistii  offers  itself  to  our  notice  as  a  sister- form 
of  ciVfbF,  only  that  in  Homer  at  least  it  occurs  oftener  with  the 
store  precipe  meaning  of  to  relate^  deelare^  name  {avhpa  tifift-rt^, 
IWffon^pt^p  Saparov  ei'^TTovTo,  &;c.).  The  present  of  the  indica- 
tjTe  is  not  indeed  found  in  Homer,  but  it  is  in  Pindar  (^i*^- 
T€i,  Nem.  3.  f3i*)  and  in  others;  and  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
sent is  evident  enough  in  Homer  in  the  participle  as  it  stands  in 
II  A,  643.  Od.  m^  414.  In  undoubtedly  the  same  meaning  and 
eooatniction  occur  also  the  forms  i if lairci,  ivumtv^  subjunct. 
fKonw,  optat.  tvlirnoim,  imper,  ^vi.<mf,  infin.  ivunrtw,  fut.  Im- 
fTif(Tm,  For  thene  forms  a  present  ivCfrTtat  has  also  been  fixed 
ifpnn,  associated  with  a  theme  hntrrr^at.  But  the  critical  grara- 
inariiin  will  clearly  perceive,  from  merely  seeing  these  in  juxta- 
position, joined  with  the  observation  that  there  is  no  iust^ince 
of  an  indicative  ^?n'(rjr(B,  that  these  forms  together  make  out  an 
aorist,  TJvtinroi',  h*umoif,  the  regular  infinitive  of  which  is  con- 
lequently  ivifnrdp^^,  and  from  which,  as  from  so  many  other 


^  Sec  Heyne  on  11.  X,  808.  (809O  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
ptaaagc  in  the  V'enetian  text  stands  oirrf^dAijcrc,  but  in  tlic  Lemma  of 
Ibe  Scholium  dKrc^^XiTO-f . 

"  In  Hesiod  B,  369.  occurs  the  infinitive  ivitnrup*  I  think  that  it 
nvit  be  accented  €vunfn¥  there  also ;  for  the  poet  having  mentioned  a 
long  list  of  namesy  the  idea  that  a  man  coidd  not  name  them  all  would 
Hand  be«t  in  the  aorist,  which  expresses  an  action  to  be  completed,  to 
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aorists,  has  been  formed  a  future  ^j/uttt^o).  Bat  Homer  has 
also  another  future^  ivCyjft^,  which  occurs  in  exactly  the  same 
construction  in  II.  rj,  447,  Od.  ^3,  137.  X,  148.  This  too  may 
be  formed  according  to  the  strictest  analogy  from  that  same 
aorist,  as  we  see  also  in  bibda-Kta  -(i(a>,  iik6<rKo»  '^i^»  that  the  a  is 
rejected. 

16.  From  this  verb  kviitia,  aor,  rjvunrov^  ivunr€lv,  Homer 
has  separated  by  construction  and  meaning  the  verb  ivitrnt 
of  which  there  is  a  sister-form  ivCaaot,  and  a  twofold  aorist 
rjvCiraTrcv  and  hivnrr^v.  These  forms  always  have  the  meaning 
of  to  reprove  or  reproach,  although  not  necessarily  with  the  idea 
of  strong  invective,  as  sometimes  even  a  very  mild  reproof  is 
intended,  and  it  is  said  of  Ulysses  soliloquizing,  Od.  v,  17^ 
Kpabirjv  8*  ?)i/i7ra7r€  yLV0(^'  TirXaOi  hri  KpahCT)'  koI  Kvvrcpov  AAAo 
TTOT  IrArys.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  from  this  pas- 
sage alone  one  could  not  attach  to  i^v^ra'jre  more  than  the 
meaning  of  "he  addressed."  But  when  it  is  seen  that  this 
soliloquy  is  introduced  with  Srij^o}  d^  vX^far,  and  Ulysses 
plainly  reproaches  himself  for  not  regarding  with  complacency, 
as  for  the  last  time,  the  bold  impudence  of  the  women-servants; 
when  it  is  seen  that  these  forms  have  in  all  other  passages  the 
meaning  of  reproof,  sometimes  milder,  sometimes  harsher,  a 
just  criticism  will  not  allow  of  our  separating  this  one  pas- 
sage from  so  many  others.  Since  then  Mirrwy  with  its  sister- 
forms,  does  not  once  occur  with  the  simple  meaning  of  to  nn/ 
without  the  idea  of  reproof;  and  the  verb  Mirtiv  on  the  other 
hand  has  always  the  meaning  of  to  say,  relaie^  but  never  ac- 
companied with  the  other  idea ;  it  follows  in  the  first  place  that 
usage  has  decidedly  separated  these  two  verbs.  That  Iviwrn 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  drc^eai,  xoXeTTip  iMtf,  and  such- 
like expressions  defining  its  force,  is  caused  by  its  having  in  it- 
self a  more  general  meaning,  implying  milder  as  well  as  stronger 
reproof;  which  view  of  it  is  strengthened  by  the  passages  where 
the  verb  stands  alone,  yet  evidently  meaning  to  reproach^  pa^ 
ticularly  by  II.  (n),  768.  'AXX'  el  tCs  /ac  Kal  HXKos  iv\  fuyafiourv 
ivlirroi* 

17.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  criticism  has  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  rejecting  the  tenses  of  ivtair^  which  appear 
as  various  readings,  with  the  meaning  of  to  reproach,  in  11.  y, 
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4^8.  x»  497-  ••♦  238.  768.  The  more  remarkable  is  the  uncer- 
tainty gtill  existing  in  our  Homer  between  ivii'LTrrtv  and  €v4- 
rwnrer.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  reading  in  II.  0,  546.  and 
55^*1  t>ut  now  in  both  places  ivumrrev  has  been  restored  from 
the  manuscripts.  Only  once  is  h'dtfi^nrtif  still  found,  and  in  this 
Terse,  fl.  ir,  475. 

I  T^9  y  altrxpStt  ivivi<nt(v  'OiXiyor  ra)(y^  Alof , 

where  indeed  1  cannot  find,  at  least  in  Heyne,  any  various 
reading  quoted.  But  this  circumstance  would  hardly  have  any 
we^ht  against  the  verse  in  Od.  tr,  321. 

TAf  y  alaxpvt  ivivvrrrt  MrXai^«l>  KoKkmdpjioi, 

It  however,  there  should  still  remain  a  doubt,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  this  remark,  that  the  forms  ivi-n^iv^  Ivioittv,  ivl\jr(0, 
ftlw&ys  govern  the  accusative  of  the  thing  only,  and  never  mean 
to  addresM  or  speak  to ;  while  on  the  contrary  cj^tTTTw,  and  all 
the  forms  belonging  to  it,  govern  the  accusative  of  the  per* 
ton  only,  to  $p€ak  harshly  to^  reproach  any  one,,  to  which  is 
lometimes  added  the  dative   of  the  thing,  Mttt^w   rkva  6v€C- 

18.  But  now  comes  the  question  respecting  the  ground- 
work of  the  form  iviifiimv.  The  reduplication  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  construction,  show  the  word  to  be  an  undoubted 
aoiist,  exactly  similar  to  the  other  form  r/i/riraTr*.  But  then  the 
T  is  only  used  to  strengthen  the  present  and  imperfect,  entering 
into  no  other  tense  (such  lengthened  forms  as  rvTrr^trw  only 
excepted),  and  least  of  all  into  the  aorist.  Hence  the  reading 
fWi^wrcif,  which  stood  in  many  passages  of  both  poems  in  all 
die  (xlitions  proceeding  6:0m  the  Florentines"^,  and  which  is 
confirmed  in  all  passages  by  the  best  manuscripts,  ought 
long  ago  to  have  entirely  driven  out  both  those  false  forms. 
The  Venetian  manuscript  has  it  in  all  four  passages  of  the  Iliad, 
0,  546.  552.  TT,  626.,  and  also  1^,  473-,  where  Heync,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  silent;  and  the  Harleian  manuscript  has 


10 


See  Ernesti  and  Heync  on  II,  o,  546. 
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it  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Odyssey  i^.     Bat  Heyne  quotes 
this  reading  for  the  three  first  passages  of  the  Iliad,  and  Alter 
for  the  Odyssey,  from  many  other  manuscripts  also :  the  former, 
indeed,  cites  it  always  as  a  gross  fault  of  prosody.     But  that 
the  1  in  this  verb  is  radically  long,  is  proved  by  the  verbal  sub- 
stantive  ivlwri  and  the  other  aorist  iii^iirairc.     Hence  the  form 
iviviTTov  is  the  regular  aor.  a.  (by  carrying  it  back  to  the  simple 
form,  or  to  the  pure  characteristic  of  the  verb)  with  the  redu- 
plication,  as   in   rjyayov,  SiKoXkov,  &c.   (see   Gramm.   sect.  77. 
obs.   1 1 .),  in  the  same  way  as  rjvCiraTrf  is  the  same  aorist,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  ipvKaK€j  (see  Gramm.  sect.  78.  obs. 
12.).     Nor  is  the  long  vowel  at  all  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  aorist  2. ;  while  the  Homeric  aorist  itiitkifYov  is  an  exact 
parallel  of  kvivlirov  by  the  reduplication,  by  the  long  vowel,  and 
by  irAi}(T<r«  or  -nkrfrrtay  which,  beside  being  long  by  nature,  ii 
in  the  present  a  strengthened  form ;  ivivnn'€v,  on  the  contrary, 
is  exactly  the  same  barbarism  as  iriirkrjtra-t  would   be.    It  ii 
now,  therefore,  clear,  that  both  false  readings,  ivdvivrov  and 
ivivKT-nov,  in  all  the  passages  and  their  various  readings,  arose 
from  an  ignorant  anxiety  to  preserve  the  metre.     Nor  can  these 
corruptions  be  of  great  antiquity ;  for  not  one  of  the  glossogra- 
phers,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  either  of  these  forms,  but  all  have 
the  genuine  one,  and  that  only'-*. 

19.  The  various  reading  kvinta  (sec  Heyne  on  II.  y,  438. 
and  compare  him  on  o,  76H.)  occurs  indeed  also  in  thepfv- 
sent;  and  this  might  appear  to  be  an  acceptable  discovery, 
because  the  form  hiirrtii  in  Pindar  Pyth.  4,  358.  hh€(ai  ip(r 
mtav  ikTrCbas,  stands  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Mvu ;  so  that  it 
might  be  considered  settled  that  Mirta  means  /  reprove^  Ivm 
or  ivCiTT6»  I  say.  But  this  Mvfa  occurs  only  in  very  solitary 
instances,  and  not  once  in  those  principal  manuscripts  which 

lii  See  Person  on  Od.  <r,  77.  320.  325.  r,  65.  90.  0,  84.  ^r,  96.  Only 
at  n^  417.  the  reading  ivUmtv  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  pen  for 
€¥*yin*p  or  cVcWtirrv. 

*i  See  Suidas  v.  Mvtntv,  and  Schow  on  Hesych.  p.  1230,  where  we 
see  that  Musurus  instead  of  *Kv*vTiTr9»,  which  stands  in  the  Cod.,  fint 
made  the  present  gloss  *E»€viirrt».  Hie  same  evivimv,  which  lies  con- 
cealed also  in  liesychiua  under  the  corrupted  gloss  ^vtirrr,  has  heen 
pointed  out  by  Ruhnk.  Ep.  Cr.  I.  p.  40.,  and  as  he  there  quotes  the  verw 
of  II.  o,  546.  with  tpmvw,  it  appears  that  he  preferred  this  reading. 
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have  always  in  the  aorists  Mvvnov,  It  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, a  mere  solitary  fault.  But  the  various  reading  Ivuntt^ 
ipCirxoi,  Sic.  in  the  sense  of  to  rej/rove^  arose  entirely  from  the 
two  acknowledged  forms  ivhra  and  ivia-o-m.  Between  these 
two,  then,  the  reading  of  Homer  does  really  fluctuate,  and  to 
decide  between  them  is  very  difficult,  not  perhaps  as  to  where 
we  are  to  read  the  one  and  where  the  other  form,  but  whether 
and  how  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  same  poem  two  forms 
'»fxactly  equivalent  in  quantity  and  Bound,  have  been  used  for 
each  other ;  for  that  one  of  them  has  a  stronger  meaning  than 
the  other,  an  accurate  com  pari  eon  of  passages  (II.  y,  438, 
e.  198.  x»  497*  «»  ^3^'  768.,  Od.  o»,  161.  163.)  and  of  various 
readings  does  not  allow  of  our  supposing,  and  every  attempt 
to  do  so  IB  opposed  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  historic  tense 
tppear  only  the  forms  with  the  tt,  ij^'tTra^ei/  and  h'h'i-ntif,  which 
no  one  would  think  of  dividing  between  ^i^^ttto*  and  hlaatu*. 
There  remain  then  only  two  things;  ist,  the  possibility  that 
the  twofold  form  may  be  one  among  many  traces  of  the  poems 
which  go  under  Homer's  name  having  been  composed  by  many 
persons ;  with  regard  to  which,  criticism  must  still  be  conti- 
ooally  engaged  in  eiiamining  the  reading  of  separate  passages ; 
adly,  the  possibility  that  in  early  times  a  less  genuine  form  had 
crept  into  the  place  of  the  genuine  one.  If  we  retain  this  last 
supposition,  everything  speaks  in  favour  of  the  form  €Vto-<rc*, 
because  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  interpolated ;  but  the 
form  crtTTTw  might  very  easily  have  been  so,  by  means  of  cj^tTpf, 
iptviTTTfi',  Tivinairtv ;  and  because  iviaa-ta  is  so  wcU  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  W<yw ;  for  all  the  tenses  formed  from  this  verb 
also  (iTf^w,  TTencirrai^  &c.)  have  the  w,  and  the  present  Wttto*, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  those  tenses,  occurs  first  in  the 
writers  posterior  to  Horner^*. 
30.  We  are  now  fully  qualified  to  give  a  decided  opinion, 


*  [Pasaow  has  admitted  iuto  his  lexicon,  as  two  Fister-forms^  fV/rrroo 
Mid  tVio-cTM,  with  the  eume  general  meaning  of  to  reproach ;  and  fVicnrw, 
u  a  siMer-form  and  almost  a  synonym  of  tvfnt^. — Ed.] 

**  Nor  does  the  present  of  Si^o^oi,  6<p$rivai,  with  the  ir  ever  occur; 
but  only  the  present  with  crcr  in  the  sister- form  iatrofiat,  which  see  in 
jti  place*.     Compare  also  1^4^.  fem.  K^Mcnra. 
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that  ihe  verbs  iifiirdi  and  ivtirTot  are  not  only  separated  by 
usage,  but  that  most  probably  they  are  not  at  all  akin  to  each 
other.  The  appearance  of  their  being  so  arose  from  the  faUe 
Bupposition  that  iviirftv  means  to  address  or  apeak  to,-  thii 
however  it  never  docs,  but  governs,  as  we  have  seen,  aliwy* 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  only ;  Mvrav,  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  consider  in  it  merely  the  idea  of  to  sat/,  to  speak,  has  alwtyi 
the  meaning  of  to  speak  fo^  and  hence  it  governs  regularly  the 
accusative  of  the  person  only ;  the  single  exception  to  this  beiog 
II.  0,  198.,  wherej  by  the  intervention  of  another  verb,  the 
usual  construction  is  destroyed,  and  the  word  governs  two  dtr 
tives,  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing.  The  Pindarie 
ivLTrreiv  for  iviTreLv  is  distinguished  also  by  the  same  constrae- 
tion,  governing,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  accusative  of  the  thing* 
And  since  fi'tWoj,  /  J«y,  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
iifiiKti  as  rUrta  does  to  r^icw,  we  can  acknowledge  it  in  Pindar 
in  each  sense  as  genuine,  without  mixing  it  up  etytnologically 
with  tlie  Homeric  hfifrrta^  I  reproach.  For  the  improbabililj 
of  the  one  being  akin  to  the  otlier  is  completed  by  the  form  of 
the  word ;  as  the  i  here  is  radically  long,  whence  also  the 
verbal  substantive  of  the  one  is  ^wTrrJ,  of  the  other  hfomj.  Cod- 
vinced  by  all  this,  Ruhnken  in  his  Ep.  Crit.  L  p.  40.  has  de^ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  two  verbs  being  separate,  but  he  hi» 
given  his  decision  much  too  concisely ;  and  in  pronouncing  it, 
he  has  fixed  upon,  but  still  with  the  same  conciseness,  another 
derivation,  namely  from  Iirro),  /  press^  the  i  of  which  is  abo 
radically  long  in  iiroy,  M<a, 

21.  But  here  intei-poses  a  question  from  which  arises  my 
greatest  doubt,  whether  a  verb  compounded  in  the  sepanjik 
mode,  as  (vtTTTui  from  Ftttw  would  be,  can  be  so  old  as  to  take  the 
augment,  and  still  more  the  reduplication  joined  to  the  prep()»i* 
tion.  We  have  already  dismissed  on  internal  evidence  a  numbcf 
of  apparent  compounds,  which  might  have  been  adduced  as  in- 
stances of  it ;  and  I  think  that  the  two  forms  with  which  thii 
article  began  have  been  so  thoroughly  shaken  from  their  founda- 
tions, that  they  cannot  be  brought  in  proof;  so  that,  as  far  at  I 
know,  there  remains  only  imjroxa,  which  might  serve  for  that 
purpose,  and  this  I  shall  endeavour  soon  to  clear  up.  B 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  my  opinion  is  fixed  by  my  ' 
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Xaiken  &  partial  view  of  only  this  side  of  the  subject,  I  wish  it  to 

be  considered  how  weak  the  meaning   of  reproof  is  in  ivCinta 

wiihoui  any  necessary  idea  of  vexation  or  annoyance,  as  was 

evident  from  some  examples  mentioned  above,  and  on  the  other 

hind,  the  strong  feeling  of  it  which  the  verb  Itttu)  has  even  in 

Homer.     For  whoever  on  reading  11.  /S,  193.,  where  it  is  said  of 

Agunemnon  rdxa  5'  hft€Tat  vlas  'Axat^y,  should  ihink  only  of 

reproflches  and  vexation,  must  have  forgotten  the  passage  of  a, 

454*  of  Apollo,  fA^ya  d'  L\lfao  \abif  'AxQtwi'.     And  is  the  prepo- 

dtioii  iv^  if  it  never  increases  the  force  of  the  word,  to  mean 

thirelbre  nothing  i  For  the  relation  to  the  person  would  be  ex* 

ptwod  by  using  a  transitive  verb,  governing  the  accusative  of 

the  person,  and  not  by  the  preposition  h.     Or  how  is  it  pos- 

lible  generally  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  premere^  Irmh^re,  could 

put  by  composition  into  a  meaning,  which  should  then  merely 

make  tome  approach  to  the  idea  of  to  reprove  ?  Yet  all  this  is 

to  serve  only  to  show  thoee  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 

letl  away  merely  by  letters,   that   whatever   there  was   in   this 

derivation  apparently  clear,  or  only  probable,  falls  entirely  to 

tbe  ground,  and  that  two  letters  so  changeable  as  <  and  v  ought 

tut  \jQ  hinder  us  from  considering  the  word  as  a  primitive.     I 

lay  primitive  in   a   practictdlygriimmatical    sense;  as,    for   in- 

itance,  IkiyxfA  is  a  primitive,  because  that  affinity  which  it  once 

bad  to  tome  other  word  or  words  is  no  longer  traceable ;  and 

Uactly  so  it  is  with  €VL7rTu>.     The   word  does  and  must  belong 

to  •oTue  family  of  words,  and  in  earlier  times  some  other  form 

roust  have  existed,  similar  to  this,  and  traceable  to  it.     Thus, 

4s  (pviua  (from  which  comes  ipvKantj  exactly  analogous  to  ifvl' 

twrcj  aod  ipwa  belong  to  a  more  simple  form  /5iJm,  pvoixai;  as 

w  belongs  to  BlKm ;  as  ipd-jrui   is  evidently   akin   to  /j^ttto). 

;  so  in  iviirrm^  h^nr/f,  the  root,  which  contains  the  meaning, 

Bet  anlj  in  the  syllable  plir;  and  vfiK4<Mi^  which  corresponds  so 

nearly  with  it  in  sense,  has  quite  similarity  enough  to  it  in  form 

to  induce  the  etymologist  to  class  both,  with  great  probability  of 

being  correct,  under  the  same  family  of  words. 

32.  As  to  the  word  ^Wtto)*^,  its  being  a  compound  would  be 

1^  The  old  grammarians,  although  they  suppoi^ed  fVfVa>  to  be  a  com- 
po<iiid»  yet  did  not  on  that  account  adopt  any  moditicatioii  of  the  seote. 
Vid.  ApoQon,  de  Synt.  4,  p,  327.  Bekk. 
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here  somewhat  more  conceivuble,  and  indicare,  which  ia 
mifrequently  a  very  proper  translation,  as  well  a»  the  Germ 
ansai/en  (sag^  an),  *  to  announce,  declare/  would  appear  to 
some  analogy ;  although  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  as  we 
hitherto  seen  it,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  come  quite  up  to 
This  doubt  is  increased  by  the  very  common  reduplication  i 
the  Iff  making  evv^nf.  If  now  this  he  the  preposition  h\  it 
singular  that  though  we  know  the  lengthened  ibnns  of  it,  c£ 
ipi,  elvC,  which  are  suiBcient  for  all  cases,  though  we  know  €m 
kios,  effofiioy,  yet  tw^iri  stands  alone.  If,  further j  the  idea  of  i 
announce^  declare^  expressed  by  Iv,  was  so  natural  to  the  Greek 
how  comes  it  that  this  is  the  only  composition  not  continue 
through  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  so  that  they  nev< 
said  hfumv,  ivftufu'?  I  well  know  myself,  and  have  ofU 
enough  expressed  my  conviction,  that  usage  of  language  is  m 
accustomed  to  allow  itself  to  be  asked  the  reason  for  its  beifl 
so  or  so  :  but  here  the  question  is  only  to  weigh  the  probabiliti< 
of  a  certain  supposition.  And  so  we  may  we!l  wonder,  why  in  thi 
compound  alone  the  digamma  of  the  root  EnX2,  cttos  was  i 
passed  over  that  it  was  allowable  to  say  ivd-notnei  {\j  w  — w)}&g! 
w^hile  TTdptiTTiat*,  dirofiTrfi  and  even  ixijinv  aTTOinrtav  attest  t| 
continued  perception  of  that  aspirated  sound  ^?.  In  fine,  (fori 
well  know  that  au  answer  may  be  given  to  each  of  these  H 


»7  That  a  few  imstatices  do  occur  of  nTrtivovrot,  dfrtintfuv  is  tru' 
but  no  one,  who  b  uoi  ignoraDt  of  the  subject,  would  think  of  met 
tiontng  them  nowadays.  Prnrn  these  very  instances  we  can  with  col 
fidence  uppcEd  to  any  one,  who  considt-rs  the  passages,  whether  they  a| 
not  the  strongest  proof  of  Homer's  puums  Imving  been  handed  down  b 
oral  tradition.  Even  allowing  that  Homer  could  have  said  anttwH 
still  I  think  it  is  cleuj*  that  the  poet  who  at  II.  t,  35.  began  the  vert 
with  M^viv  dnorin^v^  would  aot  have  said  at  v.  75.,  when  referring'  1 
the  same  circumstance,  Mrfviv  aTvenrom-ot ;  and  particularly  as  inetei 
of  fityaBvfiov  nT}Xu<atmv  there  were  plenty  of  synon}  m?  to  finish  t] 
verse,  which  would  have  fitted  MT}viif  dnofinovrot.  as,  for  instance, 

fiovos  AiaKihaOf  liyavov  UrfKtiaivns,  'A;^tXXj70K  dtiOiO.  For  who 
easily  imagine  that  thousands  of  these  forms  must  have  been  constan 
varying  in  the  mouths  of  the  rhapsodists  }  And  us  x«lp€aa\  wpvXutr 
iwfrtra  and  such  like  were  allowable,  and  that,  too,  in  the  princi; 
eaej^ura  of  the  verse,  (as  at  II.  ^,  342.  y,  367.,)  the  passage  of  Od,  a, 
might  have  origitiaJly  had  na<Tiv  fit^frrtjpttur*  dwotttrifuv^  which  in  i 
recitation  slid  off  into  Uaav  ^»^irr^pf(rcri»'  uwft^ittft>* 
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tau-ks  as  ^oon  as  a  strong  probability  can  be  drawn  from  some 
otber  source,)  by  what  force  will  it  be  possible  to  eit plain  ^v 
u  a  preposition  in  ft^oirij,  the  verbal  subslantive  of  iviiroi  ?  In 
such  Bent<?nces  as  roVe  5'  d/n^u  fia^ij  eroTi^  re  ttbrjn  the  word 
Iwwrr}  is  certainly  not  a  fenhstantive  of  weaker  sense  drawn 
horn  the  idea  of  an  address,  a  declaration^  a  narration.  For 
the  verb  iv4^<A  never  expresses,  as  we  have  before  seen^  the 
caUiftg  otU  to^  or  addressing^  a  person^  which  might  have  been 
btroduccd  at  all  events,  but  which  never  could  be  made  to  suit 
dhtp  av^nyymif  r  ivotni:  and  as  little  Hes.  6^  708.,  where  it 
it  »aid  of  a  storm  and  thundur,  <|jfpoi'  ft'  laxytv  r  kvfynr^v  re. 
In  short,  it  is  certain  and  acknowledged  that  €votsti  h  nothing 
more  than  a  sounds  voice,  crr/^  and  therefore  goes  back  to  the 
rimple  meaning  of  the  root  EFlil,  to  which  m/r  and  ij-nvm  belong, 
and  from  which  is  derived  the  common  meaning  of  theXv  and 

23.  And  now,  to  offer  ray  own  opinion,  I  believe  iviTrta  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  lengthened  form  of  EUil  or  El  11X2. 
To  gee  tliat  this  is  a  very  credible  supposition,  we  have  only  to 
coitLpare  the  three  substantives  S^fr,  6fji(fnj,  and  howri,  which 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  whose  etymological  affinity 
to  each  other  has  never  been  doubted  by  any  one.  The  ad- 
dition or  removal  of  a  nasal  in  the  root  is  a  thing  well  known, 
fan  XdfjLylfOfitu  for  Atji/ro/xat,  from  A€Aoy)(rt,  -ni-novVa,  and  many 
linltr  ciises.  The  verbal  substantive  itfKpi]  points  out  to  us 
tkrdbre  a  theme,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  EDil,  ElDil, 
«nd  wbich,  according  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  sounds  be- 
tween the  aspirate  and  tenuis,  may,  and  indeed  must  be,  EMIUI. 
liet  OS  look  around,  and  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  finding  a  par- 
tUd  cose.  If  we  consider  the  word  oyKOSt  a  burden^  to  be  a 
TeHwi  flubstantive,  it  answers  to  (f^oproSf  and  leads  us  to  a 
theme  EFKH,  /  bear  or  carr^ ;  and  this  with  such  certainty, 
that  I  have  no  apprehension  that  any  one,  particularly  after  all 
I  have  80  lately  said  on  the  subject,  will  suppose  7/t'eyKor, 
fjtyjcccr  to  be  compounds.     With  full  confidence,  therefore,  I 

[Mir  repeat  my  view  of  the  subject,  which  1  long  ago  offered  in 
6  proper  place,  viz.  that  {^v^yKov  is  merely  a  reduplication  like 
UoAjbop  and  vyayoi; ;  and  I  refer  my  reader  to  art.  3 1 .  sect,  2. 
fci  an  accx>tttit  of  the  c  insnied  or  omitted  between  two  coneo- 
K  2 
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nants"*.  "AXakKOP  then,  with  its  substantives,  iiXtcrrip,  dAx4 
belongs  to  the  root  of  the  verb  &K{(ia,  which  of  itself,  but  still 
more  bv  its  aorist  iLKi^atrOaL,  supposes  a  theme  A^\EKI1; 
&\yos  is  an  old  verbal  substantive  from  oXcyw;  and  6pyri,  8^ 
cording  to  its  true  meaning,  a  verbal  substantive  from  opeyii, 
whence  both  dpyvid  and  dpoyvia.  In  the  same  way  3/a^  ii  t 
verbal  substantive,  derived  immediately  indeed  from  EM  Hi), 
but  also  from  iviiria,  from  which  comes  in  another  manner  the 
synonymous  ivoTrrj;  and  so  then  oyKos  too  comes  immediatelj 
from  ErKI2,  whence  riv^yicov,  but  also  from  ENEKI2,  whence 
i^z^cx^T^i^  and  ivrfvoxa.  In  order  to  unite  the  x  of  this  last 
form  with  the  k  in  iveyKtlVf  I  refer  to  the  grammar  (of  which 
the  main  object  is  not  to  decide  on  disputed  points  of  etj- 
mology,  but  to  understand  similarity  of  formation,)  for  the 
similar  case  of  a  perf.  i.  with  the  change  of  the  vowel.  At 
the  same  time  whoever  sees  in  ivrjvoxa  the  verb  €x«,  i«  m 
less  correct  in  his  supposition;  only,  as  I  hope  it  is  now 
clear,  not  by  the  help  of  the  preposition  (for  ^x®  of  itself  ii 
already  (/>€pa>),  but  by  means  of  the  nasal  by  which  cxu  leads 
to  ErXll  and.  EFKil;  as  we  see  <Jfx</>^  connected  with  eZwf 
and  iv€TT<o.  The  Ionic  ijv€iKa  arose  from  ijvtyKovj  and  by  mia- 
usage  passed  over  into  the  aor.  pass,  ^i^e^x^''*  This,  again, 
throws  light  upon  cTttoj/,  cliteiv,  the  diphthong  of  which  need 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  augment,  as  6^17  and  crcirw  shoir 
us  the  nasal  sound  from  which  the  diphthong  of  fhmv  came; 
a  change  long  ago  recognized  in  grammar  before  the  <r  in 
(mda-fo,  ire^o-o/xat,  rvTreis.  After  this  exposition  there  is  only 
the  aorist  iviairov,  €vi(m€LVf  which  can  still  create  a  doubt; 
for  as  its  second  part  gives  us  l[(m<a,  tairta,  a  radical  form  or 
stem  already  strengthened,  it  appears  difficult  not  to  consider 
the  ^i;  in  this  case  as  a  preposition.     I  have  been  too  much 


>  ^  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  «  on  account  of  the  more  perfect 
log-v.  But  that  other  vowels  under  other  circumstances  have  the 
capability  follows  of  course,  and  will  be  shortly  exemplified  by  the 
vowel  o.  And  I  may  here  mention  a  case  with  a.  No  one  would  think 
of  separating  icSya^s  from  the  word  of  similar  meaning  Kd^uitw,  and  thii 
latter  is  unanimously  traced  back  to  the  same  root  as  nSirrw.  Certaiiily> 
then.  Kdnio,  KOfiiroSf  K6va^s,  is  a  striking  parallel  case  to  tfwm,  Sj^mh 
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in  ibe  habit  of  seeing  that  no  truth  produced  by  induction  and 
combination  can  with  certainty  be  considered  as  an  exclusive 
one,  to  think  of  rejecting,  however  clear  it  might  be,  every 
compound  word  of  the  older  Greek  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  compounded  in  the  aeparahlc  manner,  and  yet  does 
uot  admit  of  a  separation.  What  in  one  period  of  a  language  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  supported  by  strong  analogies,  may 
U  another  period  begin  to  appear  singular  and  uncommon* 
Thai  ^Wiro»  is  no  compound  I  have  proved,  I  hope,  not  by 
drawing  conclusions  from  one  side  of  the  question  only,  but  by 
numerous  analogies  coinciding  with  each  other  :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  existed  besides  a  real 
compound  ivCaufa^  being  much  the  same  as  it  is  actually  explained 
to  be ;  nay,  the  similarity  of  the  sound  might  have  led  to  the 
confounding  of  the  two  forms,  and  to  their  being  used  in  common. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  (ina-noir  to  force  us  to  suppose 
It  a  compound,  and  as  such  it  certainly  has  a  somewhat  strange 
appearance.  For  if  we  could  once  see  this  whole  system  of 
the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  words  before  us  at  one  view, 
we  should  acknowledge  that  a  further  atrengthening  of  (tf€TT<a 
tod  €runra>  is  noways  supported  by  analogy;  the  form  H(TX<a^ 
from  eiica*,  is  a  very  similar  case  ;  and  the  circumstance  that, 
contrary*  to  usual  analogy,  the  aor*  2*  ilvitnrov,  ivunruif,  is  by  this 
pOiition  different  from  the  present  iviTT<it^  has  a  parallel  case  in 
IsD^ioi,  aor.  f<jTT6^T}u. 

14.  Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  forms  i^pTJifoBtv,  (PiivoOf, 

confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  their  not  being  compounds,  and  of 

the  o,  as  in  ivoTri]  and  ^y^ro^a,  being  a  change  of  vowel  fiom  €  ; 

and  at  the  same  time  authorized  in  adopting  not  only  ANE0il 

and    ENEC-)li,  but  also  AN011  and   EN011  as   the    theme   of 

both.      And    now   the    old    derivation   of  the    first    form    from 

ip$4m  appears  again  in  a  favourable  light,  only  that  we  must 

understand   it  somewhat   more    correctly.     We    have   already 

frequently  seen   that  what   has    appeared  to  commentators   in 

general  to  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  common  meaning  of 

a  word,  waa  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  old  simple  meaning. 

And  so  it  is  here.     The  blood  in  Homer  does  not  **  bh^som^'* 

bom  the  wound,  nor  does  the  smoke  from  the  house  j  but  both 

fifrih:  although  the  opinion  which  I  gave  in  my  grammar 
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that  the  common  verb  &vOrj<Tai  even  in  Od.  A,  320.  had  not 
taken  the  meaning  of  to  bloom,  but  was  used  in  the  gen 
sense  of  to  spring  forth, — that  opinion,  upon  more  mature  < 
sideration,  I  have  changed.  But  ikinivode,  coming  from 
radical  theme  ANE0f2  or  AN0ii,  has  the  radical  meaning  < 
isstie  forth :  from  this  AN0X2  comes  thi-n  very  naturally  ii 
properly  a  verbal  substantive,  and  then  with  the  definite  meaa 
of  a  flowery  a  blossom,  from  which  comes  again  in  a  deriva 
form  and  meaning  the  verb  ^r^ew.  The  root  of  all  these  1 1 
for  in  the  particle  dvd^  from  which  they  are  formedy  not  c 
pounded.  For  if  the  idea  of  avrL  could  be  enlarged  into  a  sin 
verb  &vTOfjLaiy  in  the  same  way  from  &v6.  or  &v  might  be  fen 
&v€6(a  or  &vO(ay  since  0<a  is  an  old  verbal  ending  still  preservet 
i<r6ii>y  (pXtyiOttiy  and  other  verbs. 

25.  Surely  no  one  will  now  wish  to  tear  the  verb  iinfi 
from  this  analogy,  although  1  know  of  no  other  forms  of  wc 
which  would  be  derived  from  EN012  or  ENE012  retaining 
V.  The  derivation  of  the  verb  AN0I2,  &vrjvo6€  from  ivd, 
proposed  above,  may  indeed  induce  us  to  derive  this  other  v 
in  the  same  way  from  ev ;  and  then  ^irrea  might,  with  the  trifl 
change  of  one  sound,  belong  to  it.  But  then  again  we  have 
€TT€i'rivo0€  a  part  of  that  troublesome  accumulation  which  u 
perplexing  in  the  common  explanation  of  the  word.  If 
vo6€  by  its  derivation  from  h>  meant  lay  ujwn,  of  what 
was  the  addition  of  iirii  Nor  indeed  is  ^j;  the  genuine  ^ 
to  express  this  sense  in  old  Greek  ;  for  in  iv^vcLL,  iv  does 
express  the  covering  lying  on  the  body,  but  the  pressing  of 
body  inio  the  covering.  And  ivrta  may  quite  as  well  bel 
to  the  root  of  crw/mi.  T  am  therefore  the  more  fully  < 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  derivation  which  I  before  propo 
as  bringing  it  into  evident  analogy  with  eW^u  and  ewji' 
If  we  separate  the  idea  of  ctti  from  eirewjw^e,  there  remains 
idea  of  sitting  or  being  fixed  somewhere.  That  this  is  the  \ 
sical  ground-meaning  of  the  verb  lOta  appears  most  highly  ] 
bable,  by  the  substantive  7/^0$,  which  means  a  seat  and  the 
tomSy  habits,  or  character ;  and  also  by  the  striking  analogy  oi 
German  words  Sitte  and  Gewohrtheif,  both  meaning  '  a  cua 
or  habit,'  the  former  evidently  derived  from  sUzen,  *  to  sit,* 
the  latter  from  icohtien,  '  to  dwell.'   To  this  family  of  words  t 
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belongs,  as  every  an©  must  nee,  our  EN0f2,  ENE0I2,  as  in 
the  other  case  h'^Tttit  and  6fi<pij  are  related  to  liros  and  e/TTcty, 
and  as  EFKil,  oy*cos,  ii^ixOrjp,  itnrit'o)(^a,  twe  to  i\uii. 

26,  There  are  still  a  few  perfects  which  have  some  analogy 
with  those  hitherto  treated  of,  and  which  we  will  therefore  next 
consider.  First  however,  we  must  observe  here  that  some 
verbs  have,  instead  of  the  e,  either  (as  mentioned  in  art.  52, 

2»)  an  €1  or  an  ij  between  two  consonants,  which  in  reality 
ng  as  little  to  the  root  as  the  £  does  in  the  cases  above 
tioned.  Thus  we  have  (in  art.  52.  sect.  2.)  ipdbu^y  6<p€i\<a, 
(pm,  iy€tpw,  and  (in  art.  106,  sect.  4.)  &pj}y^  ^^^^^  to  dptc^b). 
change  of  vowel  in  this  case  then  is  usually  into  a  long 
c\^  and  in  fact  into  co ;  for  as  the  change  from  pjjyw^t  is 
ipfHoya,  p^t  fmyaktoSt  so  we  see  the  same  change  from  apTrjYta 
the  subst.  (i/Moyri.  We  know,  however,  from  grammar  that 
Attic  reduplication  prefers  in  the  third  syllable  the  short 
el ;  therefore  from  iytipu  comes  iypi^opa.  Now  the  old  Epic 
'ect  S,tt»ya  is  nndonbtedly  to  be  judged  according  to  this 
ogy.  The  nearest  theme  of  it  would,  therefore^  be  ANHPil. 
this  form  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected.  I  suppose,  there- 
,  the  7j,  as  it  is  in  a/^vyoi,  and  as  the  r  is  in  (ViTrm  and 
$7iv,  to  be  not  essential  to  the  word  ;  and  so  following 
•trictly  the  before-mentioned  analogy,  I  come  to  a  therae 
Arm.  Now  since  avtaya  has  never  any  other  moaning  than 
that  of  the  hdU  Jiiber^^ — which  implies^  it  is  true,  the  command 
of  the  master,  but  may  also  be  used  of  a  servant,  child,  friend, 
or  such  lilce,  telling  another  what  he  is  to  do,— I  cannot  but 
retain  the  conjecture  which  I  formerly  hazarded,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family  of  words  as  &yyfXos,  ^yycAAw.  At  the 
Kame  time  I  feel  how  uncert:iin  this  conjecture  is,  and  shaO 
therefore  be  satisfied  if  the  above-mentioned  analogies  prevent 
its  being  considered  as  a  compound  or  as  the  perfect  of  a  present 
it^yi0  ;  see  above  sect,  8.  Perfectly  analogical  ^  however,  is  the 
stipposition,  that  from  a  defective  perfect,  with  the  meaning  of  a 
present,  fresh  tenses  are  formed,  as  from  a  present;  and,  to 
mention  one  instance,  an  imperfect  TJvu>yotf ;  compare  sect.  4.  of 
this  article. 

27.  One  half  of  what    the   grammarians   have   said  on   the 
form    a  a) pro   has   always  been   pure  couiectme.     '^qtcv^ 
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derived   it   from   alp<a  by  epenthesis,   others   from    alapim  by 
syncope ;  truth,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  lies  between  the  two. 
In  the  verb  iitCpci  the  ei  is  radical,  since  it  is  indisputably  de- 
rived  from   arjp;   see  above,  note  5.     The  common  meazmig 
of  a([p€i.v,  toUere, '  to  raise  up,*  is  the  causative  meaning  of "  to 
hang  or  be  suspended/  which  al<»>p4G>  expresses  more  definitely. 
The  substantive  cUupa,  suspension,  is  considered  as  the  verbil 
substantive  of  al<ap4<o ;  but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
it  the  root  of  alfapim  and  the  verbal  substantive  of  dcifM*,  with 
the  common  change  of  a  into  ai  and  €4  into  w.     The  simple 
perfect  of  de/pcii>  must  therefore  be  i^i^pa ;  and  as  the  rules  for 
the  change  of  the  vowel  are  so  little  fixed,  we  may  very  fiurly 
suppose   that   the   same    change   was    continued   in   the  pei£ 
pass,  (of  which  we  shall  by  and  by  see  other  instances),  which 
would   consequently  be  ^«p/uuxt,   from  which  the  3rd  pers.  of 
the    plupcrf.    without    augment    is    HuapTo,      Since,    however, 
quantity  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  change  of  the  vowel, » 
we  see  in  ktciVod  fKTova^  6,y€Cp(a  subst.  ayopd ;  we  can  firom  the 
subst.  6,opTrip  infer  a  perf.  rjopa,  ijopiiai;  and  then  from  rjopro 
may  come  acapro  by  means  of  the  same  change  of  position  in 
the  augment   which  we  see   in  kbipraCov,   i<apy€iv  for  ffdpra(of^ 
riopyeiv.    And  this  explanation  appears  to  me  at  least  to  be  more 
analogical  than  any  other,  particularly  as  in  Homer  the  substantive 
Aopnjp  corresponds  exactly  in  meaning  with  Huapro.     Nor  should 
the  various  reading  &opTo  on  any  account  induce  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  common  reading  with  the  «  ;  for  as  the  former 
sounds  so  natural,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  latter,  which  his 
given  the  grammarians  so  much  trouble,  would  never  have  been 
retained  in  the  pronunciation  if  there  had  not  been  some  very 
decisive  tradition  in  its  favour. 

28.  The  perfect  eloiOa  appears  to  be  explicable  only  by  the 
analogy  of  eot#co,  iokira  (see  Heyn.  Exc,  3.  ad  11.  19.  p.  739.). 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  syllable  has  not  in 
Homer  the  digamma,  as  the  other  perfects  above  quoted  have ; 
which,  consequently,  is  an  objection  to  the  explanation  that 
from  fE0Xl  comes  fEfI20A,  as  from  FElKa  >^EfOIKA; 
added  to  which,  the  €i  in  etcada,  which  besides  is  a  common 
form,  cannot  by  this  mode  of  derivation  be  supported  on  any 
correct  grounds.     For  instance,  b€(boiKa  may  be  a  very  good 


ap 
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nalogy  for  fElfOIKA   (eXotxa),  if  there  were   such   a  word, 

cause  in  both  verbs  (6«i<u,  (Uw)  the  €l  is  in  the  root,  but 

ot  for  FE\Fil®A  (eiw^o),  as  the  only  known  root  is  IB  or  17^. 

n  the  contraiy,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  common  ex- 

lanation,  which  from  idm  arrives  quite  regularly  by  means  of 

e  augment  at  the  periect  dOa,  and  supposes  w  to  be  inserted ; 

d  I  support  it  on  the  following  grounds.     The  wish  and  en- 

avour  so  evident  in  the  Greek  language  to  give  great  weight 

the  perfect,  and  the  0  or  oi  occurring  in  the  perfects  and  in, 

e  substantives  akin  to  them  more  than  any  other  vowel,  as 

ivtayot  i<i>/>ro,  alt&pa^  i^utbT}^  iin^vo)(a,  Scc,  all  this  created  an 

ibscurely-felt  analogy,  according  to  which  eWa  was  lengthened 

etw^a,  or  in  other  words  was  traced  back  to  a  supposed  theme 

EE011,     According  to  this  supposition,  then,  loida  is  a  common 

lonicism.     In  another  waVj  this  analogy  includes  €0ct»Ka,  used 

by  the  Dorians   for  ftbtda,  the   explanation  of  which  must  be 

joined  with  that  of  ih7]hoKa. 

29.  The  verb  ^iw,  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  would 
i»e  from  its  being  conjugated  regularly,  has  wound  its  way, 
every  one  knows  from  grammar,  through  a  multifarious 
omaly.  Of  this  description,  among  others,  is  the  aor.  pass., 
hich  instead  of  r)(T&7jtf  is  j]blfT$ijv ;  from  IbltM^  it  is  said  ;  but 
comes  to  the  same,  imless  we  are  to  understand  that 
a  present  really  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  as  in  the  old 
k  it  was  allowable  to  inflect  both  with  and  without  the  c, 
ibr  instance  /zaxojuat  ^x^^^t^^^  ^^^  Ttu\ofxai  reiJfofiat,  so  the 
<  was  admitted  into  the  form  7j5eVf?t)x»  in  order  to  preserve  and 
make  audible  the  radical  S,  which  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  termination.  Sec  Grammar,  sect.  86. 
•bs.  15.  This  is  the  case  in  ihiqhecryLai^  and  consequently  also 
ibritcKa ;  but  the  perf.  act.  is  never  found  written  thus ;  the 
ebscure  analogy  mentioned  above  threw  the  change  of  vowel, 
which  elsewhere  appears  only  in  the  radical  syllable,  in  this  case 
on  the  vowel  belonging  to  the  termination,  making  Ibi^boKa; 
and  this  change  went  on  in  the  Epic  language  to  the  passive 
also,  ^5*}6orai.  We  see  an  exactly  analogous  case  in  the  perf 
vcirrtuKci*  According  to  the  analogy  of  many  verbs,  parti- 
cnlariy  of  S^/mu  btbfxriKa,  the  perf.  of  nETX2  (Tr^Trro))  would  be 
niimixa ;  but  the  endeavour  to  make  the  forms  of  the  different 
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verbs  coming  from  the  root  UKTii  plainly  distinguishable  fipom 
each  other,  was  the  cause,  in  this  perfect  belonging  to  rnxntt,  of 
the  change  of  vowel  (u  instead  of  7  being  admitted  into  the  m- 
fiexion,  and  also  into  the  derivatiyes  mmirisy  rrrHfjLa ;  for  which, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  present  nTOH 
In  the  game  way  we  have  no  need  whatever  of  a  theme  EiiOiij 
nay,  unless  we  do  it  from  a  love  of  uniformity,  we  need  not  hare 
recourse  to  that  €  (^Stificica)  in  order  to  arrive  at  ibifioKa.  For 
it  is  clear  that,  as  in  the  other  forms  the  e  was  admitted  for'the 
use  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  the  perfect,  the  o,  which  u 
more  familiar  in  this  form,  might  have  been  admitted  in  the  eatne 
ty,  perfectly  independent  of  the  e  in  ij^ia&Jiv :  but  this  will  be 
»en  more  fiiUy  in  the  next  section,  where  ihtjboKa  is  again  meo- 
tioned  in  conjunction  with  ayrjoxa.  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
same  in  the  before*raentioued  ^BmKa^^.  In  this  verb  there  is  no 
trace  remaining  in  any  other  tense  of  an  auxiliary  vowel,  c,  %o, 
or  a».  It  would  therefore  be  astonishing  that  we  should  try  to 
get  to  it  through  iOom  or  through  ^^rjo-w,  fldi)Ka,  eWmna,  i$wa, 
when  we  can  suppose  quite  regularly  that  the  root  id  was  eepA- 
rated  from  the  termination  xa  by  the  vowel  familiar  to  the  per- 
fect. If  this  case  had  occurred  in  the  aor.  1.  it  would  have  been 
<r^€(ra ;  if  it  had  been  tlie  Attic  reduplication,  it  would  have  been 
iO^Ooxa ;  but  being  neither  of  these,  the  more  weighty-fiounding 
vowel  fi»  wa.s  preferred ;  HOt^ica,  A  very  similar  case  is  that  of 
the  Biblical  word  a^frnvrat^  which  must  not  be  thrown  aside 
aa  a  later  baibarism,  since  not  only  is  iL<pia»Ka  mentioned  as 
Doric  by  Suidas,  but  this  very  ^</>€wifa  is  explained  by  Herodian 
in  Etym.  M.,  and  still  more  circumstantially  in  Lex.  Segaer« 
p.  470,  14.  15.      It   existed,   therefore,    indisputably   in 


li*  Hepyrh.  fSotKart  (very  properly  corrected  to  iBotmavrt),  tlvSatnr* 
Hence  Kven  has  judictou.ely  amended,  in  Gregor.  Cor.  in  Dor,  r6o., 
7)6^  followed  by  lecti.'  to  idntm.  But  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  left  th< 
?j  ;  for  /fOaxa  may  ver)'  well  be  the  Doric  perfect  for  itBtMuu  The 
other  Ilesycliitin  gloss  is  also  very  remarkable,  EiffBuKtv,  ctc^fy.  The 
fiu  here  seems  redundant  and  useless,  and  we  may  therefore  turn  oar 
thoughts  to  the  digarama  (although,  on  the  grounds  mentioned  abov€V 
nw^a  does  not  seem  calculated  for  that  purpose) ;  for  since  ^Bos  and 
Wyot  plainly  have  the  digamma  in  Homer,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ongiually,  although  not  in  Homer,  it  belonged  to  the  fJamilv  of  «^. 
For  the  digamma  of  tBta  see  the  end  of  ait.  96. 
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^rMf  common  dialects  ^,  and  from  them  was  transferrtd  into 

ibe  so-called  Alexandrine.     Herodian  derived  it  very  well  from 

tbt  Ionic  iriKa  with  the  change  of  vowel.     Since,  however,  this 

li|«a  itself  came  from  the  formation  t/itw,  &c.  only  through  an 

Ionic  pleonasm  (for  in   ?»//it  there   is   no   old   dig.iinma   as    in 

toiica),  8o  here  also  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  opinion,  that 

ihfi  short  perfect  form  fUa  was  lengthened  by  the  insertion  of 

the  u)  so  common  in  the  perfect.     And  the  continuation  of  this 

change   of  vowel   in    the    passive    (a</)^wiTai)    may   be    classed 

with  the  Homeric  forms  fbjjboTai  and  6.ii>pTo. 

30,  The  last  verb  belonging  to  this  question  is  the  perfect 
tfyijox***  ^  ^*^r™  found  fault  with  indued  by  the  Atticists,  but 
ttiil  a  very  good  and  old  Greek  form  occurring  as  early  as 
LyaiaB.  In  this  word  the  endeavour  to  satisjV  an  analogy  but 
obscurely  felt  is  very  evident.  For  according  to  the  common 
role  the  perfect  is  ^x^  which  the  Attics  also  use.  With  the 
Attic  reduplication  it  would  be  ayTjxa.  For  the  0  therefore 
we  see  no  good  ground  whatever,  as  there  exists  no  trace  of  a 
lengthened  form  of  &ya>  as  there  is  of  alpta  and  qtfiw.  Here, 
tiieOy  i»  again  a  lengthening  by  w^hich  the  perfect  is  made 
funilar  to  the  cases  of  ibrjboKa,  Mjmxaf  avi}i^o&a ;  and  hence  we 
have  only  to  follow  the  grammatical  method,  by  which  single 
teuMS  are  ranged  under  the  presents  of  separate  verbs,  and 
to  aay  that  the  verb  iyw,  in  order  to  form  this  perfect,  was 
lengthened  to  AEVil^  of  which  the  o  is  the  change  of  vowel. 
But  historical  information  has  placed  the  thing  in  a  different 
light,  although  still  remote  from  its  proper  analogy.  In  the 
Etjm.  M,  is  an  explanation  which  proceeds  by  means  of  the 
form  dyiyyoxo.  This  form  is  not  a  mere  grammatical  supposi- 
don,  but  really  existed  in  the  language,  and  is  still  found  in 
inscriptions '^^     The  grammarian  in  the  Etyra.  appears  to  me  in 

*•  In  iny  Auefiihrh  SpracU.,  in  a  note  to  sect.  108,  4.,  I  have  attri- 
buted the  corresponding  form  avfmtrrai  to  Herodotus,  The  text  has 
(*»  '^5  )  ^v«o}fTat  ft  t6  fuixifiov.  Stephnnus  conjectured  dyttovrai,  and 
hlB  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  this  being  actually  the  reading  in  the 
wimble  Florentine  Codex, 

^*  See  ChiBh.  Ant.  As.  p.  50.  (Deer.  Sigeensium,  v.  r5.)  nj^  ffaai- 
Xtftov  #i«  ^iC» — diadffTtv  aytfyoxt :  Dor.  Testam,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  ccvi. 
cot  I.  V.  26.  H.  V,  9.  ccxvii.  col.  I.  v.  12.  ayayoxa,  trvvayayoxa,  avv- 
ayayox**a  Pluperf.  for  -7,  commonly  -hp. 
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this  instance  to  have  stated  the  true  grounds  of  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  yo,  which  is^  that  there  might  be  the  same  conio- 
nant  in  the  second  and  third  syllable.  That  is  to  say,  the  eu, 
accustomed  to  hear  the  same  consonant  twice  in  the  Attic  re- 
duplication, missed  it  in  the  regularly  inflected  perfect  iyrix^ 
The  same  rcmai'k  will  hold  good  of  ihrjhoKa.  From  ib<»  came 
regularly  rJKa ;  the  reduplication  ^^ko  would  not  have  been  a 
true  one ;  the  second  b  therefore,  which  otherwise  most  htYC 
been  lost  before  the  termination,  was  separated  from  the  c 
by  the  o;  and  as  xa  is  a  pure  termination,  this  was  following  a 
true  analogy.  But  in  the  ^yr/x^^  which  it  was  wished  to  avoid, 
Xa  was  not  a  pure  termination,  since  the  characteristic  of  the 
verb  is  represented  by  the  letter  x :  therefore  an  obscurely-felt 
and  incorrect  analogy  was  followed  by  inserting  yo  and  retain- 
ing the  X  'f  so  that  in  this  singular  instance  the  characteristic 
of  the  verb  is  repeated  three  times.  It  is  true  that  iyiJyt«o, 
as  formed  from  dyco-o),  would  be  more  strictly  analogous;  bnt 
such  a  form  as  that  could  be  produced  only  by  a  grammatical 
confidence  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded,  such  as  we 
cannot  suppose  in  the  primitive  framers  of  a  language.  The 
Etym.  M.  quotes  besides  a  Boeotian  form  dyeibxa;  most  per- 
sons will  be,  perhaps,  inclined  to  consider  it  with  him  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  ayrjoxa ;  I  prefer,  as  more  natural,  to  trace  it  thus, 
&yrjyoxa,  (y  into  t)  ayeCoxa,  ayrjoxa- 

31.  If  we  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  points  of 
this  article,  we  shall  see  the  more  plainly,  that  the  reprcsenta* 
tion  of  the  grammarians,  which  explained  the  o  or  u  in  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  forms  by  merely  saying  that  it  was  tn- 
serted^  was  by  no  means  erroneous,  although  it  was  susceptible 
of  being  developed  on  better  grounds.  We  have  seen  that  the 
vocal  sounds  e,  ct,  rj,  in  the  verbs  opdyoo,  o<^e^c0,  ^^y«,  may 
be  explained  at  least  quite  as  well,  with  relation  to  dpyij, 
<5<^Aetr,  dpK^w,  by  saying  that  they  are  inserted  in  the  former, 
as  that  they  are  omitted  in  the  latter  forms.  We  have  re- 
marked, that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  whatever  peculiarity 
there  is  in  a  tense,  considered  according  to  the  system  of  gram- 
mar as  derivative,  must  have  existed  also  in  some  correspond- 
ing present;  and  hence  if,  induced  by  AAki}  and  HikakKov,  we 
suppose  a  theme  AAK12,  and  from   ^x<^   and  oyKOi  fix  on  a 
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rerbal  form  EFKO,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  for  aXifaaBai 
and  ivrx&T}i''aL  there  must  have  existed  also  a  present  AAEKXi, 
EN£K1I,  but  the  c  may  quite  as  well  have  been  admitted  at 
once  into  the  aorist.  Furtlier,  we  have  seen  the  change  of 
vowel  from  €,  €*,  and  7  into  o  and  o)  in  the  perfect  and  the  sub- 
stantive, as  in  ivowiii  opoyvia  from  ^jz/ttw,  opiytn  ;  in  fyp-riyopa, 
ayopa  from  cyctpw,  aydpi^ ;  in  ^Qf/ro  or  ^wpro  irom  ^€ip<si ;  ia 
Apmyfi  from  hpiiytt.  But  from  the  first  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple it  follows,  that  if  there  be  no  e,  €t  or  >?  in  the  present  or 
other  tenses,  the  vowel  may  first  be  admitted  in  the  perfect, 
and  consequently,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  perfect,  that 
Towel  would  be  o  or  a»;  and  io  then  we  have  not  only  explained 
the  form  iwjpo^o,  according  to  the  analogy  of  EfKIi  €V€\$yivai, 
,,.€i^2^)(a,  to  come  from  the  theme  AN0Ii,  which  we  recog- 
nized in  SlvQo^  and  h.vBf:lvy  but  we  have  also  suppoiicd  the  themes 
EN0I2  and  AITIl  for  f^pr^voOa  and  atmya.  In  these,  therefore, 
the  o  or  cii  is  correctly  said  to  be  injserted,  and  that  according 
to  a  perfectly  regular  analogy;  and  so  it  appears  very  con- 
ceivable, that  according  to  an  analogy  only  half  or  very  ob- 
scurely understood,  in  the  same  way  as  awpro  appeared  to  be 
formed  from  olpia,  so  also  an  w  was  inserted  in  d&a  to  form 
uitiQcL,  and  an  o,  with  or  without  the  consonant  of  the  redupli- 
cation, to  form  ^yrjyo^^a,  ayrio)(ji,  and  ^5^6o*tQ.  I  am  very  far, 
liowever,  from  considering  this  whole  account  as  sure  and  in- 
disputable truth  obtained  from  historical  facts ;  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, if  it  be  thought  that  I  have  attempted  with  success  to 
unite  the  separate  historical  data  in  one  probable  and  inteUi- 
grible  analogy.  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that,  partly  by 
the  help  of  historical  fact5  new  data  on  some  of  these  forms 
being  brought  to  light,  and  partly  by  careful  examination,  the 
phenomena  of  the  language  being  judiciously  combined,  many 
a  point  now  detached  and  isolated  may  be  made  more  probable 
and  brought  nearer  to  certainty* 


22,    * KvTLOP, 

I.  The  verb  htniav  m  the  Epic  poets  is  thus  inflected : 
^inv64A  (for  ^VTiAta)^  avria^i\  fut.  LvTiafTim^  aor.  aiTtda-cu ;  in  which 
last  fonns  the  a  in  the  inflexion  is  short,  contrary  to  the  analogy 
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of  such  derivatives  in  — <i».  But  since  in  general  from  adjec* 
tives  in  — coy  no  verbs  in  —idle*  are  usually  formed,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  forms  iivndaai,  &c.,  come  from  the  present  ipn6(m 
(Find.),  which  cannot  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  hex- 
ameter ;  whence  the  Epic  poets  introduced  from  necessity  tlie 
cognate  form  in  —mm*.  The  deponent  form  too  avriAcurdf^  the 
only  one  which  occurs,  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  metre. 
That  is  to  say^  the  resolution  of  d  into  ad  does  not  take  place  in 
the  language  of  Homer  before  the  r ;  in  other  words,  the  ter- 
minations are,  arai  are  not  capable  of  being  lengthened  to  <^r€, 
ddrai^y  and  the  metre  would  not  admit  of  drrtdrc;  hence  re- 
course was  had  to  the  passive  form  iurruurOf,  in  which  the 
lengthening  of  the  a  is  customary.  And,  lastly,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  form  &jm^v  (ivTi6(o^  &c.)  is  sometimes  a  decided 
present,  as  in  II.  a,  31.  >fr,  643.,  sometimes  the  so-called  Attic 
future  for  arrtcio-w,  &c.,  as  in  v,  752,  Od.  o,  25. 

2.  As  to  the  meaning  and  construction  of  this  verb,  it« 
radical  meaning  is  to  come  or  po  towards,  and  the  context 
shows  whether  the  meeting  be  a  hostile  or  an  amicable  one. 
When  it  relates  to  persons,  it  expresses  with  the  dative  a  casud 
coming  towards,  a  chance  meeting,  with  which  is  mostly  joined 

a  sense  of  harm  or  misfortune,  as  i^u^  fi4v€i  iLim.6<aa-LV fufi 

ivTiiia-fias  €Ke6'<j),  II.  (,  127.  <^,  151.  431.  Od.  <r,  146.  In 
other  relations  the  case  is  not  expressed,  as  II.  ic,  551.  01 
297.  Od.  fA,  88.  V,  292.  p,  442.  But  with  the  genitive  it 
means  an  intentional  coming  towards  or  meeting,  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  a  hostile  meeting  or  attack,  as  II.  »y,  23i.'HftfiJ 


1  With  ytyaart  (Batrach.  143.).  which  is  no  word  of  Homer,  it  i« 
somewhat  different :  for  this  is  a  regular  perfect  (yryoorc),  only  with  the 
anomalou9  quantity  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  frequently  occurring 
word  ytyaaai.  On  the  contrary,  the  form  aarai  (ow-)  Scut.  Here.  101. 
for  arai  from  ao>,  to  satiate^  may  be  adduced  as  a  real  resolution  of  the 
a  before  the  t  ;  for  the  supposition  that  the  double  a  is  original  here,  as 
it  is  in  aa<df  to  injure ^  is  refuted  by  the  other  forms  (see  art.  i .  sect.  3.)* 
It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  an  Homeric  form,  and  might  possibly  be 
defended  on  distinct  and  separate  grounds  of  its  own,  particidarly  as  iti 
radical  part  is  so  small  as  to  consist  of  a  mere  a ;  but  then,  again^  the 
reading  does  not  appear  to  me  quite  certain.  For  in  the  verse  *H  ft^ 
Ka\  KpaTtp6s  ntp  iiav  aarai  noXtfioio  there  is  no  metrical  necessity  for  the 
resolution,  and  Hesychius  has,  perhaps,  taken  from  hence  the  gloM 
Sraif  vXripovrai. 


22.  'Al^i^i*. 
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Ci^r  roioi  ol  ai^  ftiBiv  i^imdaaiixfv ;  sometimes  in  au  auiicuble 
JUAe,  as  Od.  oi,  56.  of  ThetiB,  who  comes  to  assist  in  tlie  iUueral 
rites  of  her  son, 

where  this  participle  is  a  future. 

3.  From  this  first  and  principal  meaning  arises  another,  ol* 
a  person  going  toward  a  thing  in  order  to  take  a  part  in  it^ 
mndertake  iV,  therefore  properly  implying  an  intentiomtl  going 
toward;  hence  in  snch  sentences  the  verb  has  inviiriably  the 
genitive  only,  although  the  idea  of  its  being  intentional  is  again 
lost  in  various  ways.  To  this  belong  such  expressions  as  dv- 
TidtTcu  TToVov,  TToAc/AoVj  l/jywi',  af$KmVj  IL  /i,  356.  3<58.  *»,  215, 
^,  643.  Od.  x>  ^8.  Among  these  ihe  instance  of  aiOKwP  is 
that  of  a  TOUch-desiredj  agi'eeable  participation,  an  idea  still 
stronger  as  applied  to  a  banquet,  IL  oj,  62,  riaiTf?  5'  diVTida<T$€ 
9€ot  yafwv.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  of  the  gods  who 
r^cnee,  etijoy  a  sacrifice,  Od.  a,  25.  irrwjwr  iKarofA^Tis,  y,  436. 
fik0€  S*  'ABTJvTfi  IpSiP  diTtoojtra.  Ih  a,  67*  dvrid&a^  aiyiDP  KvCfTfnj^^ 
And  so  in  a  general  sense  to  receive^  partake  oJ\  Od.  <*,  193. 

Oihr  c^¥  iaB^ros  Ikv^itroit  ovrr  rev  oXXov^ 
Ov  rirfOi)f*  htirrfv  ToKcmftpiov  dvrma-tnrra. 

♦,402. 

At  yap  ^1)  rotroCroir  tJy^irior  avTiao-eifv 
*Of ....  dvwfitrtrai' 

Todovrop,  as  a  mere  adverb^  answers  to  ws,  and  conse- 
ittbtly  dirqiTios,  according  to  the  above  con&tant  analogy,  be- 
longs to  dLpTida(i€  '^. 

4.  This  verb  governs  an  accusative  in  only  one  instance,  Wz. 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  11,  a,  31, 

npip  fiiv  Koi  •^pas  IW««rtK 


*  Tliere  is  a  German  provincialism  exftctiy  similar  to  these  latter 
mcBBtng*  of  oKTi^y,  viz.  entgegen  nehmen,  for  etnpjangen.  [In  Enghsh 
■bo  /«  meet  mth  is  frequenlly  used  in  the  sense  of  /&  receivtf,  but  in  &o 
&r  di^erent  from  the  Greek  that  it  is  always  to  receive  vnintentionally 
mui  untcilitngly,  as  "  he  will  meet  with  the  punishment  which  he  de- 
I.*'— Ed.] 
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In  this  passage  we  must  not  for  one  moment  think  of  translatiDg 
iLim,av  by  to  share  or  partake  ofy  a  translation  which  would  make 
the  Greek  imply  something  wished  for  and  desired^  whereas 
the  participation  here  spoken  of  we  know  from  the  context  to 
be  exactly  the  contrary.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
explanation  preferred  by  the  old  grammarians,  cvrpeir^^ovcroj^, 
is  the  correct  one.  The  grounds  of  this  meaning  may  be  seen 
in  the  use  of  this  verb  >vith  the  genitive,  as  quoted  above  from 
Od.  w,  56.,  where  &vti^p  signifies  to  come  to  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  upon,  of  taking  care  of  the  funeral  rites  of  a  dead 
person :  and  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  is  not  a  person  but  a  thing,  this  meaning  be- 
comes more  obvious  by  the  use  of  the  accusative  case;  for 
k^X^os  6.vTLav  would  undoubtedly  mean  to  partake  of  or  share 
my  bed.  Here,  therefore,  diVTi.^v  is  the  same  as  iropavvtuf  in 
11.  y,  411.  and  Od.  y,  403.,  where  the  expression  Xcx^s  vopav- 
v€iv  is,  like  Xf'xo?  iivriav,  an  old  euphemismus  for  sexual  inter- 
course ;  which  idea  has  been  thence  adopted  by  succeeding 
writers.  Compare  Eurip.  Suppl.  56.  0iXa  Ttoaiaamiva  Xlicrpa 
TToaei  (rc5.  Hel.  59.  Keiap  viroarpfaa-fa  tlvl.  Theocr.  6,  33.  where 
Polyphemus  wishes  that  Galatea  may  aropiatu;  icaXh  h4pina 
Tacrb'  iiTi  vda<o.  ApoU.  Rh.  3,  40.  of  Venus,  who  ivTvvfa'K€  A^oj 
'Hc^at'oTOio*. 

5.  A  deviation  from  the  above  use  of  avri^v  occurs  in  the 
later  poets  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  to  entreat,  importtmef 
Apoll.  Rh.  I,  703.  3,  694.     See  Scholia. 

'^Ai/oDya ;  vid.  ainjpodev. 

*A7rdpxofJuu  ;  vid.  apyppLcu, 

23.  ^Airavpaj/^  airovpa^^  eiravp^v. 

I.  Of  the  verb  htavpd(a  in  this  form  there  occur  in  Homer, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  ancient  writers,  only  three  forms  which  we 
can  speak  to  with  certainty :  SLirrjvp(av  1 .  pers.  sing,  and  3.  plur. 


*  [This  sense  will  not  apply  in  Hymn.  Cer.  144. — Ed.] 


23*  ^A-TravpaLPf  &c. 
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hnf^paSf  airt^pa.  These,  according  to  fomi,  are  imperfect,  but 
tbey  are  always  used  in  the  general  narrative  as  aorists.  To 
ese  the  common  editions  of  Homer  would  add  from  Od.  6, 646. 
h^ffSparo,  But  Wolf  has  adopted  the  various  reading  afrrjvpa, 
^hich  is  found  in  Eustathius  (in  his  Commentary,  not  in  the  ad- 
joining text,)  and  in  the  Cod.  HarL,  where  it  is  written  ^Tnjvfia; 
for  it  certainly  is  not  clear  whence  a-rri^vpaTo,  a  form  deviating 
eolirely  from  the  others,  could  have  crept  into  this  single  pas- 
nge  ("H  <r€  /3»Vy  aixovTOs  a-nrjvpa  rffa  |itXau'ar),  without  any 
necessity  from  the  metre.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must 
be  confe&sed,  one  does  not  see  how  the  corruption  of  the  com- 
mon reading  took  place  j  and  hence  we  mu&t  always  look  on 
hrffvparo  as  ftn  old  form,  cairyiug  with  it  quite  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  many  in  Homer  which  have  been  admitted  from  re- 
mote antiquity.  If  we  would  consider  this  also  as  an  imper- 
fect, we  mudt  suppose  a  present  in  -apiat  from  a  verb  in  -pn. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  consider  it  at  once  as  an  aorist  from 
the  simplest  verbal  form  ATPil. 

2.  It  has  been  acknowledged  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  the 
old  commentators  that  t!ie  piuticiples  aTroiJpas,  dTrovpti/xeros  * 
correspond  exactly  witli  the  above  forms  both  In  meaning  and 
usage.  The  latter  of  these  two  occurs  only  in  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (173),  and  that  in  a  passive  sense.  Nor  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  grammarians  from  very  remote  times  been  de- 
terred by  the  unusual  change  of  av — ou  from  considering  these 
participles  as  the  aor.  i.  of  the  simple  radical  verb.  Indis- 
putably such  isolated  cases  as  this,  of  an  uncertain  radical  vowel 
or  change  of  vowel,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
in  ancient  language  before  the  invention  of  writing  and  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  when  analogies  were  indeed  formed, 
bttt  did  not  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  In  such  masses  as 
ibey  have  since.  On  the  other  hand,  a  syncope  like  that  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  old  grammarians,  vi^.  ^-novpltras  from 
A^pi(<a,  was  quite  unnatui'al  even  in  such  a  language,  to  say 
BotJung  of  the  force  done  to  the  meaning  j  for  we  need  only 


* 


*  The  inf.  tttnvpat  in  the  lexicons.  &c.  belongs  merely  to  the  gram- 
iDarian^*  who  fomied  it  from  dnovpav  for  their  own  grammaticaJ  use : 
Steph.  Tbcs,  a,  1476.  a. 
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33-  ^Airavpaif,  he. 


menUon  the  Homeric  ^AAot  ydp  ol  &itovpi(r(Tov(Tip  ^Lpovpas,  IL  \, 
489,,  to  make  it  at  once  evident  that  here  the  context  girti 
the  idea  of  bounds  or  limits,  but  in  all  the  other  passages 
where  airovpa^  stands,  there  is  no  sign  of  such  an  idea.  Much 
more  general  and  complete  is  the  correspondence  of  avovpat 
with  iLTnjvpcL,  as  in  11.  \,  334,  nAura  revj^e*  amjupa,  and  43a,  xat 
Tcvx*'  aiTovpa^'^^  &c. 


2  It  is  however  remarkable,  and  must  not  be  parsed  over  id  aikilCIU 
that  Pindar,  who  never  has  onrrjvpa,  &c,,  and  only  once  awoC^af,  uiei  it 
in  exactly  the  same  con»hinatit)n  of  words  a*  Horoer  does  airovp({rv; 
namely  in  Pyth,  4,  265.  aypovt, ,  .tovs  dnovpat  afttrtfy^tf  xom^v  wiptm^ 
Hence  it  may  he  euppoacd  with  g^reat  prohabihty  that  Pindar  deriTed 
the  Homeric  aitavpnt  from  opor,  «0<ipifQi.  And  so  it  would  remaili 
merely  aa  a  remarkable  proof  of  a  very  ancient  mi -^interpretation  <rf 
Homer;  for  artodpat  for  unnvpa^  was  in  Pindar's  time  as  great  a  de- 
viation'from  analogy*  as  if  it  had  stood  for  anovplaa^i  and  the  scientific 
skill,  which  would  decide  that  the  former  appears  more  possible  than 
the  latter,  we  cannot  suppos^e  to  have  existed  in  Pindar's  time.  But 
what  if  the  nntyvpifrixovciv  of  our  Homeric  text  owed  its  origiu  mefel? 
to  a  very  old  forced  interpretation  ?  We  see  that  the  other  verb  ii 
written  in  Homer,  wherever  there  is  an  aug-ment,  with  lyv  ;  whervfvt 
there  is  no  augment,  with  ov.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  from  this 
most  QQcient  aorist  (an-orpai,  or  as  aor  2.  niroup^tv,  to  take  airay^)  w» 
formed,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  a  future  t  this  would  be  cnrmipT^w. 
Indeed  many  manupcrrpt?,  at  the  head  of  which  we  may  place  the  «!• 
celknt  Harleian  MS.,  do  read  unovpiitro\<aiv\  and  the  \"enctian  adio- 
liast  has  the  »amc  readiTig-  in  the  lemma  of  his  scholium^  in  which  he 
explains  the  v^jrse  simply  by  a^«C|t»ijcro»'rot.  It  appears  to  me  mort 
probable,  that  ft^Tn  this  various  reading",  which  we  see  is  an  old  ooc» 
arose  the  common  reading"  of  the  text  in  this  manner,  that  thev  fancied 
they  ^aw  in  the  paRsage  something  of  boundaries  and  of  the  diminish- 
ing of  an  inheritance  (as  V'oss  has  very  beautifully  rendered  it)»  and 
they  altered  the  reading  to  suit  that  idea.  But,  fat»  not  only  thb 
verb,  but  generally  neither  npl^to  nor  its  compounds  ever  occur  ta 
other  part  of  Homer.  2ud,  aflinpl^av  rtvl  rt,  ••  to  take  from  any 
something  by  removing  his  boundaries^/'  although  a  very  concei 
combination,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  use  of  this  verb,  except 
in  a  passage  of  Isocratea  (ad  Philipp.  p.  152,  Wolf),  where  howcfer 
the  dative  is  w-anting,  and  the  general  manner  of  expression  seems  to 
belong  more  to  the  later  orator  than  to  the  old  poet.  3rd,  the  idea  <rf 
a  mere  diminishing  the  patrimony  of  Astyanax,  and  removing  tht 
boundaries,  is  by  no  means  so  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  passagv  •• 
may  be  imagined*  Andromache  in  her  lamentation  must  be  sopposett 
to  say  to  her  child,  '*  Others-  will  take  away  from  thee  thy  patnrannril 


9 


13*  'Axa»/^)«*',  &c. 
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3*  We  may  now  inquire  whence  the  old  grammananB  knew 
that  the  radical  form  of  this  verb  was  ATPii,  ATPA12 ;  for 
smce^  beside  the  forms  w4th  ov,  there  occur  only  those  aug- 
mented forms  with  tjv,  which  in  the  oldest  copies  must  have 
been  written  ru,  the  radical  diphthong  may  just  as  well  be 
ttipposed  to  have  been  cv  as  av.  That  the  verb  may  have  still 
remained  extant  to  later  times  in  some  dialect  or  other  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  grammarians, 
not  in  Hesychius,  nor  in  the  Etymologicum  ;  and  if  any  one 
fthould  suppose  from  Schneider's  article  on  this  verb  in  hii 
Lexicon  that  Hippocrates  used  it,  he  is  misled  by  the  imper* 
fiectian  of  the  quotation  there  given.  In  one  of  the  passages 
there  cited  (De  Nat.  Pueri,  Edit.  VDL.  vol.  i.  p.  157.)^  it  is 
said  of  a  grafts  kqI  irprnTov  a-navfH(rK€Tat  6.tto  ttis  iKfia^09  t^^  iv 
Tf  6€vbp€*f  ivtoiitri'i.  However  we  may  wish  to  consider  this  aa 
a  newly-formed  present  from  a-navp^  (like  (S^a/^Aio-kw  from 
iili^6ta,  and  the  like),  still  the  meaning  is  too  remote  for  us 
to  allow  it  to  be  the  same  verb.  The  sense  of  the  middle 
verb  in  this  passage  is  ta  derive  profit  or  adtantage  from^  draw 
mouruAMtefU  to  iUtlf  from^  enjoy.  But  fiom  this  very  thing  it 
ia  clear  that  it  must  be  iriavpLaMrai^  which  is  the  common 
expression  of  Hippocrates  in  this  sense  ;  e.  g,  De  Morbis  IV. 
(vol,  2.  p.  1 21.)  kitavpLffKitak  ami  rvv  (Tu/iaroj  TijKofiit^QV,  und 
p.  134-  OVK  ap  (TtavpUTKtTO  7)i/uf  (to  a-at^a)  n/s  UfAabos  iiiapKiov  i 
and  a  little  after  the  very  passage  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
it  IB  aaid  of  the  graft  now  grown  larger,  (iravpitTKtrai  diro  rrjy 
y^  ikitmv  nV  Ufidha,  It  is  most  improbtible  that  Hippocrates 
should  have  used  sometimes  airavp-  sometimes  inavp-  in  the 
■ame  sense.  The  other  passage  (De  Movb.  IV.  vol.  2.  p.  156.} 
nins  thus  :  \(ttp4(i  rh  ttotov  <s  7i}V  KoOiCr}v,  auto  be  rfjy  /cotAii^y 
h  ri  dAAo  croi/yia  ^TtavpioKiTai.  Here  we  should  have  a  new 
meaning,  it  is  expended ^  digperses  itself  into-;  a  meaning  to 
wlaich   there  is  nothing  in   any  other  part  of  Hippocrates   to 


If  now  we  read  in  HutDer  uirovpr)tTovcriv,  there  is  no  tit'ceseity 
far  oar  sapposiog  that  Pindar  misunderstood  Hoxiier,  or  ever  thought 
ot  fyot ;  but  the  Horoeric  ui>age  of  words  was  present  to  bis  mind  sta 
it  wae  to  that  of  all  the  poet*,  and  so  he  used  anovpat  as  the  participle 
of  the  verb  in  the  same  sense  and  combitiatioii  at*  Homer  had  used  the 
ftjture. 
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lead  us.  ^ AnavpiaKtrai  here  would  be  a  pure  passive,  whiefa 
necessarily  supposes  in  actual  use  an  active  dirat;^£axw,  /  ew* 
sumc^  expendy  which  should  approach  pretty  near  to  that 
priw,  /  take  away  ;  hut  then  it  would  stand  a  single  isol 
instance  in  this  passage,  without  ever  occurring  again  in  ll»e 
extensive  works  of  HippocrateB,  or  even  in  the  whole  range  oC 
the  Greek  language.  But  Focsius,  as  early  as  his  time  (CEco- 
nora,  Hippocr.  in  v.)  corrected  it  thus :  ^vh  r^r  koMq^  to  4AXo 
<Tw/ia  ^iravpCfTKfTat,  and  this  verb  is  actually  given  in  a  Vienni 
manuscript.  The  insertion  of  the  preposition  is  arose  from  the 
termination  of  the  word  preceding  it  ^» 

4.  The  grammarians  then,  it  seems,  ascribed  the  diphthong 
av  to  the  verb  Airavp^v  merely  from  comparing  it  with  the  verb 
iiiavpCfTKtOat,  of  which  aTTavpia-KiBai  may  have  been  an  old 
various  reading  with  a  similar  meaning  (see  below  in  the  note 
the  gloss  of  Erotian).  Both  verbs  certainly  came  from  the  same 
source.    We  will  now  examine  this  other  more  accurately. 

5.  In  post-Homeric  Greek  we  find  only  the  middle  voice  of 
this  verb,  and  I  have  shown  in  ra}'  grammar  ("V'erb.  Anom.  v» 
ATP-)  that  we  must  place  as  the  present  i-Travpia-Kopuu,  which 
occurs  in  Htmier,  Hippocrates,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  more  siitt- 
ple  form  being  merely  an  aorist,  whence  the  infinitive  must  be 
written  iTravp^a-Oat^  which  accentuation  is  found  also  in  Enrip. 
Iph.  Taur,  529'.  But  this  same  aorist  had  also,  like  other  wmi- 
lar  aorists,  a  more  lopic  sister-form  with  the  a  or  the  so-calied 
aor.  I.  medium.     Compare,  for  instance,  evponrjif  and  evpofujy*, 


3  The  gloss  of  Erotian  which  belongs  to  this  passage,  ^mavpifinm, 
dnoWveTm,  FceBiUfi  corrects  to  an^k'Kvrat  or  arroXveTai  i  but  the  cor- 
ruption lies  deeper  thtm  this.  It  originated  in  the  XA.  The  word  11 
it  originally  stood  was  AUOAaYEI  i  when  «ome  one  hud  corrupted  thift 
to  AnOAAYEI,  it  was  very  natural  that  a  second  should  turn  it  into  1 
passive.  Heringa  on  Erotian  contents  himself  with  altering  it  to  laro* 
'Kavirai,  which  he  takes  without  ht-sttation  in  an  active  sense. 

•*  In  ApolL  Rh.  also  (1,  677.)  in  all  the  old  editions  it  is  writtea 
ftravfttafim,  and  the  srholiiim  exprcpply  renmrks*  thnt  ns  paroxvt.  it  is 
an  aorist  for  dnoXavtrai,  and  us  (rropHrux.  a  present  for  anoXaxniv,  On 
the  contrury,  at  v.  127^  it  is*  invhriahly  written,  even  in  tlie  Editio 
princejus  iwavpta&at ;  aiid  the  same  in  Andocides  Dc  Reditu,  near  the 
beginning,  in  the  Akline  and  in  the  Cod.  Wralisl. 

^  See  the  instance's  quoted  in  Matthias's  Gr.  Gramm,  p,  18B.  Obs-y- 
(or  p.  240.  of  Blomtield's  Edit.). 
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itv^pd^iJiv  and  uinrtppafitfif  (6<T((}pain'0j  HerocL  i^  80.),  'E'navpa- 
9$m,  is  therefore  an  unobjectionable  forra»  occarring  not  merely 
m  the  later  writers^,  but  for  instance  in  Hippocrates  in  the 
Oitbt  c.  3.  ('jravpaaBat  naX  fiiov  teal  rcxi^y  (where  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  various  reading  in  -€(r6at)^  and  also  in  the  Ionic 
letter  to  Hystanes  ascribed  to  him,  Uepa-imv  51  oA^ou  ov  ij.ol  ^e^is 
ha^poirdau^ 

6.  Ill  many  of  the  infinitives  above  quoted  we  miss  the  plain 
itnse  of  the  aorist ;  but  as  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  form  in 
•Qodoif  it  cannot  contradict  the  reraark  respecting  the  accent  on 
-iaBtu,  since  the  indicative  iiravpo^ati  as  we  plainly  see,  does 
not  cjtifit.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  usage  might  have  ex- 
tended hy  degrees  the  sense  of  the  infinitive  to  that  of  continua- 
tiOQ  abo,  and  so  the  difference  of  accent  given  by  the  scholiast 
of  ApoUonius  Rh.  (see  note  4.)  came  to  be  observed.  But  then 
in  both  the  passages  of  Apoll.  Rh. — certainly  at  least  in  the  first 
(i,  677.) — ^it  must  be  written  inavp fa-Bat. 

7.  The  most  common  meaning  of  this  middle  voice  is  un- 
doubtedly to  derive  adtantage  or  nourishment  from  ;  in  Homer 
however  it  has  this  meaning  in  one  passage  only,  Ih  v,  733., 
where  it  is  said  of  a  sensible  man,  rot)  It  re  ttoXAo^  tisuvpi- 
9w»rr  hfBp^TToi..  Hence  the  custom  of  considering  as  ironical 
timse  caBes  where  the  verb  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  that 
of  deri*'ing  cfi'^advantage.  &c, ;  for  instance,  XL  a,  410.  tva 
xdU-rcf  iTravpuiirrcu  jSao-iAt^os ;  and  again,  f,  353.  o,  17.  Od. 
o-,  106.  But  this  view  of  it  is  erroneous.  The  twofold  rela* 
tiom  arose  from  the  one  original  general  meaning,  to  draw  from, 
haw  /romt  derive  from.  This  is  proved  by  those  cases  where 
trony  is  not  applicable,  as  in  that  most  palpable  instance  of  the 
well-known  saying  of  Democritus,  (Stob.  Eth.  2,  p.  205.) 
ii^  ^v  flfi'lv  TayaBa  yiyvfrai  airi)  TUiV  avT^v  roynav  koX  to, 
Kama  ^avpurico^/ueda :  and  so  also  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
(7,  180.)  50  remote  from  all  idea  of  irony,  Ta\a  S'  a*/  n  ndx 
nw  oifp^paro^  iuavpoiTo.  The  asperity  in  the  passages  quoted 
from  Homer  lies,  therefore,  not  in  the  word,  but  in  the  thought 
Itself. 


^  Sec  Siiid.  V.  inavpaitBat ;  Valck,  ad  Herod,  7,  180, 
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8.  The  actice  voice  of  this  verb  belongs  entirely  to  the  Epis 
poets,  and  to  those  who  copied  it  from  them.  Homer  has  only 
the  aorist  of  the  subjunct.  and  infin.,  cirav/xdy  '^9,  -fi,  hravptivoi 
iiravptfjitv.  The  present  I  iind  in  the  form  in  -ib-vw  only  in 
Theogn.  1 15.  (Brunck.  Ed.,  or  1 1 1.  Gaisf.  Ed.)  Ol  IP  ityoBoi  n 
IxiyKTTov  k'navpi<TKov<n  iraddirrfs,    Hesiod  has  it  in  -€«,  (Op.  417*) 

speaking  of  Sirius  in  the   winter,  Bcuhv ."Epx^^   iiyAnK, 

vKehv  6c  re  wktos  tiravptV, 

9.  This  active  has  in  many  passages  evidently  the  meaning 
of  to  enjoy;  for  instance,  in  II.  a,  302.,  Hector  says  to  the 
Trojans,  "  Give  your  property  to  the  people  for  them  to  spend 
it,  TSiv  TLva  p4\T€p6v  ioTLv  kitavpiiuv  rjfn^p  'A)(cuov9:'*  so  also 
in  Od.  p,  81.  Hence  if  this  same  form  be  used  of  inanimate 
objects,  the  idea  is  supposed  to  be  figurative,  namely,  that 
those  objects  are  endued  with  feeling ;  particularly  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  spears,  II.  X,  573.  U&po^  xp6a  Acvkov  hraupta 
'Er  yalji  ?<rrawo:  so  also  A,  391.;  in  which  passages  is  sup- 
posed a  metaphorical  idea  of  enjoying,  tasting ;  an  idea  m 
itself  by  no  means  bad,  particularly  as  in  the  first^mentioned 
passage  it  is  added,  AiAaiofiera  xpooi  ao-at;  but  at  II.  i^,  649. 
where  the  combatant  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  f<^  ns  XP^ 
XoAk^  iiravpi},  this  figure  cannot  be  admitted. 

10.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  every  instance  the  general 
idea  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  word;  and  as  its  evident 
affinity  to  iLiravpav  leads  us,  as  the  simplest  idea,  to  that  of  to 
take,  this  will  be  to  take  to  itself,  get,  obtain,  pctrtahe,  draw 
or  derive  from :  so  many  expressions  must  in  our  modem  lan- 
guages be  collected  together  for  want  of  one  single  comprehen- 
sive term  to  express  the  full  meaning  of  this  Greek  verb.  The 
collateral  idea  is  introduced  in  every  instance  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  context.  Consequently,  the  spear,  or  he  who  wieldi 
it,  attains,  reaches,  strikes  the  body ;  exactly  as  in  ^,  340.  where 
a  charioteer  in  the  lists  is  warned  in  guiding  his  car  round  the 
stone  which  marks   the  course,  A(^ou   ^iwrBoi  htavptip,  "to 


'  I  know  of  no  various  reading  for  this  passage ;  whereas  at  verac 
238.,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  we  read  also  anrfvpa,  which  howerer 
would  not  be  quite  suitable  here  in  connexion  with  fyx'"^-  I  consider 
therefore  rnavpita  as  a  genuine  separate  form. 
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«votd  touching  the  stone,  striking  upon  it."  In  the  passage 
of  iiesiod  respecting  Sirius,  the  figurative  idea  of  an  inani- 
mate ohject  being  endued  with  feeling  is  the  more  appro- 
priate, but  '*  he  enjoys  more  the  night,"  is  not  a  correct 
thought.  The  true  idea  therefore  here  also  is  the  general 
one,  although  we  can  hardly  translate  it  literally  in  a  modern 
language,  "  he  takes  to  himself  more  of  the  night,  cornea  more 
in  contact  with  it"*," 

11.  With  regard  to  the  case  which  it  governs,  the  difference 
originally  was  this ;  that  when  the  relation  of  the  verb  to  the 
object  was  immediate,  i.  e.  supposed  to  be  an  immediate  taking, 
Cfmtuinirtg,  strikinfj,  the  accusative  case  followed ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  rather  the  consequences  or  fruits  of  anything  were  en- 
joyed or  derived,  the  genitive,  or,  when  the  construction  was 
complete,  iiTih  with  the  genitive.  This  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  in  the  generality  of  cases,  although  usage,  m  this  as  in 
other  things,  has  not  always  strictly  adhered  to  the  distinc- 
tion. The  middle  form  has  in  Homer  that  mediate  relation 
lour  times,  in  three  of  which  (11.  a,  410.  v,  753.  o,  17.)  the 
genitive  is  used  ;  and  in  the  fourth  (C,  ^^SS-)  ^^^  ^^®^  ^^  ^^^ 
expressed.  This  relation  appears  also  more  natural  to  the 
middle  voice.  Hence  in  a  fifth  passage  (Od.  o-,  106.),  /x?}  ttov 
rt  itaKuv  KOi  fi(i(ov  iTtaoprj^  I  should  prefer  the  old  various 
reading  ^TtavpTii. 

1ft,  In  Homer  then  the  two  compounds  ^.iravp^if  and  ^Trav- 
HP,  hraupffrOaL,  are  sufficiently  distlngurHhed  by  difference  of 
leaning;  but  in  the  other  poets,  even  the  oldest,  we  find  the 
same  various  reading  which  we  met  with  above  in  Hippocrates. 
In  Hesiod  t,  238.  the  well-known  sentence 

QoA\d«t  Kat  ^Vftnada  jrAir  KaKov  dv6fms  rrtavpti 

18  thus  written  in  most  of  the  manuscripts ;  but  another  reading, 


**  This  meaning  of  reaching^  touching,  is  found  more  expressly  in  a 
third  comjwund  ir^xwrat-pftv,  -npniTavplitiv,  which  we  kiiuw  only  from  the 
gloi^s  of  Hesychius,  and  which  Seidler  has  now  first  introduced  into  an 
aid  text  by  a  happy  emendation  of  Sophocl.  Antig.  619.  ^L-rmanii 
remarks  there,  that  also  in  Nicmid.  Tl^er,  763.  irravpff  is  explained  by 
a^^nfTO*.  How  the  ideas  of  to  take,  to  lay  hoUi  on,  to  touch,  pass  into 
emch  other,  may  be  seen  explained  in  Buttmann*s  notes  on  SophoeL 
Philoc.  657.  1398. 
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backed  by  very  old  quotations  and  authorities  (see  Gist,  ad 
loc.)  is  &'jrrj6pay  which  aoristic  imperfect  is  so  desirable  in  tlui 
passage,  that  one  is  very  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  an  error  of 
transcription*.  And  when  in  Eurip.  Androm.  1029.  ^®  '^ 
(speaking  of  Clytemnestra)  AM  t,  ivaX\6(€ura  ^vov  $o»h^, 
upos  T^Kvav  6,injvpa,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  Tarioni 
reading ;  it  is  clear  that  as  early  as  that  time  the  verb  dnnyiff 
in  the  Epic  poets  was  considered,  at  least  as  a  various  reading, 
to  have  the  meaning  of  iiravpiirBai.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  supposing  that  &iravp^p  had  from  the  earliest 
times  this  meaning,  something  like  auferre.  In  iEschyl.  Prom. 
28.  the  word  is  somewhat  more  doubtful ; 

TotavT  ainfvp»  roO  ifHkavOpifmv  rpimav. 

Hitherto  no  one  but  Stephens  has  brought  forward  hnfupi^  n 
a  various  reading  to  this  passage.  There  is  this  objection  to  it, 
that  it  would  be  from  iiravpaaOai,  a  form  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  an  Attic  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  ianjvpm 
would  be  that  tense  of  the  middle  voice  (&nrivpdfjLriv)  which  we 
have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  to  be  very  doubtfbl 
in  Homer.  However,  the  middle  appears  to  me  so  defensible 
in  this  passage  of  ^Eschylus,  and  so  suited  to  it,  having  regu- 
larly and  correctly  the  meaning  of  <l>4p€(r6ai,  auferre^  *  to  derife 
from,'  that  ^schylus  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  formed 
it,  though  he  did  not  find  it  in  any  older  poet.  The  fonn 
iiravpelv  is  used  absolutely  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  3,  365.)  in  the 
sense  of  to  receive  (harm)  jfram;  koX  yfirdv^v  voXXoi  hiw- 
pov^. 

13.  The  sense  of  these  two  compounds,  thus  playing  into  each 
other,  confirms  the  opinion  that  they  both  belong  to  one  simple 
form ;  and  there  arc  therefore  quite  sufficient  grounds  for  fixing 


*  [Gaisford  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Poetse  Minores  Gneci'  has 
in  the  text.— Ed.] 

i'  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  enavpop  is  used  in  this  passage  bf 
Pindar  absolutely.  The  use  of  the  word  is  not  made  more  absolate  b^ 
its  having  no  accusative  case  of  the  harm,  than  it  is  in  um  itmtt  hvu- 
pnvrai  fiaatkrjos.  Thc  omission  of  the  genitive  of  the  person  from  .whom 
the  harm  is  received  is  quite  usual,  and  to  be  supplied  by  rovrov,  or  m 
this  case  hy  ain-iit,  with  reference  to  the  offending  damsel. 
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<m  tbc  diphthong    av  for  the  verb  inravpav.     Notwithstanding 
ihis,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  simple  form  of  these 
lerbsis  to  be  aouglit  for  in  the  verb  (vpttv,  which  has  always 
remiiiiied  in   iise,  and  which  differs  from  those  compounds  only 
by  the  change  of  tbe  aspirate,  (a  differ eoce  very  common  in  the 
older  writers,  and.    in  the  Ionic  dialect,)  and  by  a  third  change 
of  vowel.      Ho'wever,   €vp(w  bears   the   same   relation  to   that 
«£pf »  and   aupeTi'^  as  tvxPP''^-^  ^^^^^  to  civj(e(*> ;  and  we  thus  come 
nearer  to   the    change   of  the  vowel  ov  in    airovpa^ ;   compare 
ai€v(m  oTTov^Ti,    and  generally  the  change  of  e  to  o.     Besides, 
(vptiv  correspond.8   very  much   with   (iravp^w   in    the   termina- 
tions of  it8    tenses ;    €vpi<rK<a,  fvpoiff   fvpfiif,    (vpfcr&aL,    fvpa<r$ai : 
havpiffM^iat^     iTrqvpov,    iiravptip,    iiravpiaOaif   (iravpaaOat.     And 
lastly,  a  still    nearer  correspondence   in  the  usage  of  the  two 
verbeib  to  be  found  in  an  epigram  of  Nossis,  (No,  4,,)  where  it 
U  said   of    a    courtezan,    iiravpopiiva    pioKa   iroWav    KTrja-iif    ait 
oUtiav  (FiL^QTos  ayKatas.     Here   i-navpicrSat  with   the  accusative 
is  used  exactly  in  the  simple  sense  of  (vp€cr$ai  or  €vpao-Oai. — 
The  Latin  haurire  has  been  already  compared  by  others  with 
Hfotpthf^  and,  as  it  appears,  not  without  foundation.     But  then 
the  Greek   hpmiv  should  not  be  omitted  ^^K     And  if  I  were  to 
pursue  this  idea  that  iiiavpflv  and  fvpeiu  are  connected  with 
kimrrre^  and  consequently  with  apvcw,  I  should  next  adopt  the 
supposition   that  apvta  was   also   APfXi ;   wherefore   in   avp(a  or 
AfVQ.  we  have  the  same  change  in  the  position  of  the  f  or  v 
aa  in  $€Qvb7js  and  TrpovcrtKilv,      Nor  have  I  any  hesitation  in 


^^  It  is  singular  that  so  plain  a  contracted  imperfect  as  uwifvprnv^ 
vrjjfi'pa,  should  be  in  Homer  su  completely  an  aorist ;  and  one  might  be 
jtted  to  substitute  instead  of  those  forms  dnijvpov,  dnrfvpe  (fv),  as  an 
V>rm  changed  in  after*timti?  :  particularly  as  Heaychius  has  anrfvpov, 
ai^iXaiTOf  (the  addition  to  this  gloss  is  mos^t  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  in  the  Note  to  Alberti's  edition,)  and  Zonaras  has  amjvpttiv :  the 
latter*  however,  explains  it  as  the  aorist  2.  of  dnavpm,  anavpTfato:  from 
which  it  appears  necessarily  to  follow,  that  he  read  and  was  speaking 
of  anffvpotf.  Bat  thyjvpiav  cannot  be  displaced  from  11.  a,  430.  by 
eartfvptw ;  we  must  therefore  go  one  step  further,  and  write  d-ntjiipovT  : 
while  the  3rd  person  dv*jvpa  in  iEschyh  Pcrs.  954.*  and  in  the  passage 
of  Eurip.  Androm.  1029.  quoted  above — in  both  instances  a  pure  aorist 
— ?howB  that  this  was  the  reading  in  Homer  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  PisjstratUB. 
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putting  down  as  a  parallel  case  dn^*,  ASfH,  &pm,  Apoiaol, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  that  what  in  one  case  pioducei 
a  diphthong,  in  another  merely  lengthens  the  vowel. 


24.  'Att/i;  ya2a, 

I .  It  is  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  granunarians  explained 
^A-niri  yala  (II.  a,  270.  and  y,  49)  as  the  old  name  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus ;  while  the  two  passages  in  the  Odyssey  (17,  25. 
and  TTy  18.),  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus^  plainly 
show  that  &Tnos  is  an  old  adjective  from  SLirOy  like  ivrios  from 
SlvtC,  and  means  distant.  It  must  not  however  he  supposed 
that  the  older  Greeks  in  the  times  of  the  tragedians  were  in 
this  same  eiTor,  and  that  hence  came  the  use  of  the  name  *Av(a 
in  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  others,  for  the  Peloponnesus.  An 
old  saying  as  early  as  ^schylus,  and  which  he  introduces  m 
his  Suppl.  275.,  derives  this  old  name  of  the  Peloponnesus  from 
a  most  ancient  personage  named  Apis,  of  whom  there  exist  very 
different  mythological  accounts.  We  may  see  the  passages  in 
which  these  accounts  are  given  collected  together  in  BerckeL 
ad  Steph.  in  v.,  and  in  Wassenhergh.  ad  Paraphr.  Horn.  p.  42. 
This  Apis,  we  see  at  once,  is  the  old  mythical  personification 
of  the  name  of  the  people  and  country,  which  mythology  hat 
derived  from  him ;  therefore  of  'AirCa,  and  of  the  ^ATnjbdva  or 
^Ainbainjf^,  the  old  name  for  the  Arcadians ;  see  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  415  ^     The  explanation  of  Heyne  on  II.  a,  270., 


1  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  traces  which  concur  in  proving  that  in 
this  word  Apis,  Apia,  lies  the  original  name  of  a  most  ancient  peopki 
which  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  my- 
thical personages  Pelops,  Cecrops,  Merops,  compared  with  the  names 
of  countries  and  people,  as  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Metopes  (in  Cos),— 
and  in  the  same  way  the  names  Dtyopes  Dryops,  Dolopes  Dolops, — show 
that  Ops,  Opes,  corresponding  with  the  Opicis,  Opscis,  in  Italy,  and 
meaning  the  same  as  Apis,  were  ancient  names  of  people ;  and  that  the 
first  sylhiblc  in  those  names  served  to  distinguish  the  different  fieunilies 
or  tribes,  as  the  Pelopes,  Cecrop^,  Meropes,  &c.  The  Ahamtes  in  Eubon. 
the  Aones  in  Hceotia,  the  Ausones  and  Osci  in  Italy,  are  bat  varieties 
of  the  same  name.     And  now,  from  having  observed  these  last  forms, 
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wlio  maintains^  contrary  to  the  express  testimonies  of  the  geo- 
grapliers  and  grammarians,  nay  of  iEschylus  himself,  that  the 
name  Apia  never  existed  as  a  geographical  name,  but  is  en- 
tirely and  originally  poetical,  rests  on  old  misrepresentations. 
Whoever  considers  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  particularly  of 
the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  and  the  m}^hical  and  geographical 
names  occurring  in  it,  easily  sees  that  the  poetical  names,  par- 
ticularly all  the  oldest f  are  purely  most  ancient  real  names, 
which  poetry  has  preserved  to  us  -\ 

a.  There  is  another  circumstance  well  worthy  of  our  notice, 
that  the  appellative  a^Ti^  in  Homer  has  the  a  short  (cf  h;ii]s 
y<i{f^)t  but  in  the  geographical  name  it  is  always  long :  yf/sr 
&ro«ir^  *Air/aff,  Soph.  O,  C.  1303.  Ai/njy  5^  x^P^^  ''Artias 
w^v  Tohf,  ^schyl.  SuppL  275.  Kar  'AmSa,  (said  of  the 
country)  Theocr.  25,  1S3*;  and  this  is  also  the  quantity  not 
onJy  of  'ATTidanjey,  but  also  of  the  primitive  name  ^Attw,  ac- 
cording to  which  is  regulated  that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  also; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  greater  part  of  the  editors 
could  write  this  name  from  the  earliest  times  with  an  acute 
Accent,  and  that  sometimes  in  passages  where  the  quantity 
teachee  otherwise.  Upd^u^  d^e/iTrrwy  *A7rts  ^ApyiCq.  x^otu',  ^s- 
cbyl.  Supp.  284.  Et  comes  in  pmnpa  cormper  Apis  erat^  Ovid, 
Amor.  2,  13»  14.      It   is    however    remarkable   that   Sophocles, 


we  sboll  at* once  recognize  the  Peiopes  and  the  Pefasgi  as  identical. 
The  termination  as^i  contain?  therefore  iip^ain  the  old  nnme  of  the  family 
or  tribe  ( Opes^  Apes,  Asgi,  Aoues^  like  Opici,  Otfci^  .iusone.v) ;  and  as  we 
know  the  name  of  that  people  waw.  also  Pelargi^  we  have  thus  the  old 
luune  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Argos,  which  is  again  found  in  The&saly  and 
Ataupania^  brought  into  the  series.  With  these  is  connected  very  natu- 
rmlly  the  old  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phrygia,  Lvdia,  &c,,  the  Ascaniit 
and  the  more  simple  ancient  name  of  the  country  itself,  s4sia.  Nor  can 
it  any  longer  be  considered  as  a  mere  visionary  scheme,  if  in  the  Hebrew 
tradition,  which  so  plainly  calls  the  'laovtv  or  lonians  Juvan,  we  find 
also  these  Aifcami,  and  whatever  is  connected  with  them,  in  Askenas ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  most  western  trace  of  this  race  is  not 
to  be  nought  for  in  the  name  of  the  Ausci  and  Vascones. 

2  I  mean  those  name*  which  occur  in  the  old  poets  as  real  names. 
It  is  totally  ditferent  with  thoee  s^upposed  old  names  of  countricj*  which 
we  find  in  the  geographers,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  mostly  a  mis- 
understanding of  some  poetical  epithets,  as  'H*pijj,  used  of  Egypt,  and 
the  like :  see  'A^p,  sect.  9. 
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in  the  same  piece  in  which  he  uses  *AvCa  of  the  Pelop 
nesusy  fxirther  on  at  v.  1685.  has  the  same  word,  also  with 
long  a,  in  the  sense  of  a  distant  country,  yij  inrla.  If 
may  trust  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  lyric  stanza,  i 
phocles  thought  himself  obliged  to  use  the  Homeric  word  ii 
quantity  more  familiar  to  the  Attic  ear.  An  exactly  oppoi 
instance  is  found  in  a  passage  of  Rhianus  mentioned 
Steph.  Byz., 

Tov  d<  kKvtos  fKyivrr  ^Ants, 

''Or  p  *Amrjv  c^ori^c  Koi  dvtpat  *AirJkanjag, 

Here  then  the  proper  name  is  short.  But  this  is  hi  less  strik 
than  the  other.  The  later  Epic  poet  regulated  himself  acco 
ing  to  the  Homeric  prosody,  even  when  he  used  the  word  ii 
different  sense.  And  it  is  possible  that  Rhianus  took  ivdi 
Homer  for  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


25.  ^Awoefxrou. 

1 .  Three  times  in  the  Iliad  there  occur  forms  of  an  aorist  4 
4p(Tai ;  viz.  in  11.  C,  348.  where  Helen  wishes  that  she  had  h( 
thrown  into  the  sea  immediately  after  her  birth ;  Ma  fie « 
&TT((€p<r€,  "  there  the  wave  would  have  washed  me  away  /"  a^ 
at  <^,  283.,  where  Achilles  is  afraid  of  being  overwhelmed 
the  flood  of  the  Scamandcr,  like  a  young  swine-herd,  *0»  p< 
€vav\o9  aTTO€p(Tri,  "  whom  the  torrent  washes  away  as  he  is  fo 
ing  it  in  a  storm;"  and  lastly  at  ^,  329.  where  Juno  has  1 
same  fear  for  Achilles,  M77  juv  &Troip<r€i€  fiiyas  ^0704169  fiaBvbU 
"  lest  the  flood  should  wash  him  away"  The  sense  is  theref 
perfectly  clear ;  but  we  want  to  know  where  we  are  to  pi 
this  verb,  as  its  simple  ipaai  is  nowhere  extant  in  this  sense,: 
is  there  any  trace  to  help  us,  except  the  very  evident  one  of 
old  digamma.  This  we  see  in  the  hiatus  after  the  prepositi 
particularly  in  the  last  two  passages,  where  the  o  in  the  Ar 
as  if  by  means  of  this  hiatus,  is  long ;  that  is  to  say,  by  meani 
the  double  aspiration  in  AIlOffEPSHl. 

2.  The  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that  these  foi 
belong  to  !/>/)«,  the  old  formation  of  which  was  l^paou,  inst 
of  the  one  afterwards  in  use  ipprjaai.     The  digamma  is  ind 
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recognizable  in  this  verb  also  in  h$db€  $ppwv,  avrap  6  ipfmp, 
IL  $,  239.  <r,  421.^  and  as  it  appears  to  corae  from  pita,  we 
liAve  only  to  suppose  that  it  originally  had  this  more  definite 
meaning  of  vweing  in  a  stream,  and  was  also  used  in  a  causa- 
tive sense,  to  cause  to  hasten ,  cause  to  floic^  and  in  the  passages 
before  us,  to  cause  to  awim,  cause  to  ^oat,  tvash  along  ;  for  the 
destructive  part  of  the  sense  Hes  in  each  case  entirely  in  the 
preposition  d-ffJ,  to  wash  off  qx  atcaij.  Easy  however  as  these 
•uppositions  are,  taking  each  separately,  we  must  recollect 
they  are  three,  with  no  trace  of  them  elsewhere,  and  that  too 
in  a  verb  otherwise  in  pretty  general  use ;  a  consideration  which 
may  fairly  make  us  hesitate  in  adopting  this  derivation.  We 
ibMj  therefore  be  allowed  to  choose  for  ourselves,  and  try 
another. 

3.  The  formation  ipa-at  leads  still  more  naturally  to  a 
theme  EPAH,  and  this  reminds  us  of  A/j^m,  according  to  the 
Ionic  analogy  of  (pa-qp^  apcnji^  The  verb  &pb<ii  has  the  general 
meaning  of  to  watery  but  a  more  definite  one  was,  to  hrijig 
into  the  water  and  move  ajiything  about  in  it;  as,  for  instance, 
to  drive  cattle  into  the  watering-place,  which  was  thence  pro- 
perly called  aphpLo^,  IL  tr,  521.  'Er  Trora/jicp  5^t  r  dpS/ioy 
^1^  irain-ctriTt  /SoTotmr,  This  verb  also  had  the  digamma, 
which,  though  elsewhere  obliterated,  is  only  the  more  evi- 
dent in  the  compound  ytoapSris,  XL  0,  345.  Compare  also  the 
word  €^OT?,  whose  digarama  is  seen  in  the  Homeric  form  Upai}^ 
and  whoee  affinity  to  ap6<ii,  /  watery  shows  the  same  change 
of  vowel,  a  into  «.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  tplia  meant, 
l^,  I tcuteTj  whence  Ipoij,  dew;  2nd,  /  washj  whence  apV<>*» 
a  washing  and  watering  place ;  its  compound  iLirodphm,  I  wash 
awag. 

4,  In  fact  this  supposition  is  but  an  easy  modification  of  the 
&r9t ;  for  as  the  affinity  of  the  words  (ppn^^  &pbtii,  €<Tfnj,  and  of 
their  meanings  to  p4oi  is  pretty  ceilain,  so  the  difiPereiice  be- 
tween the  two  views  of  the  question  is  merely  this,  that  the 
cunative  idea  belonging  to  pim,  (ppu^  I  muy  Jiow^  is  accord- 
ing to  the  one  laid  in  cppo*,  according  to  the  other  in  a  parti- 
cular form  cpd««,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  eppa>  as  hp,iphia 
has  to  i^fjL€ipta.  And  thus  wc  have  this  result  as  certain,  that 
the  verb  iptroL,  for  which,  as  for  many  other  aoriste,  we  cannot 
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^x  on  at  present  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  meant  to  wak; 
that  it  comes  from  the  radical  word  pcib,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  family  with  all  the  words  and  forms  quoted  above. 


26.  ^Atto^vvco,  aaro^v<o. 

1.  To  my  great  astonishment,  no  question,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  raised  on  the  form  iLTtolvvai  from  diro^iw,  Od.  t, 
326.  In  that  passage  Ulysses  gives  his  companions  a  piece 
cut  off  from  the  huge  limb  of  a  tree,  which  was  intended  by  tbe 
Cyclops  for  his  staff.     He  relates  the  circumstance  thus : 

Kai  irapeOrjx  irapouriv,  airo^vvat  d*  iKiXtvaa. 
02  d*  6/MiXoy  iroiija'av'  eyo>  d*  i66wra  vi^Mtrras 
"AKpov,  a<f>ap  dc  Xafiwv  envpaicrfov  or  m/pc  loyXcy. 

The  word  airolvvio,  according  to  the  simplest  analogy,  comes 
only  from  6(vs^  6(vv<a,  and  therefore  Ulysses  commands  his 
companions  to  sharpen  or  point  the  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
however  immediately  afterwards  relates  as  being  done  by  him- 
self. No  one,  indeed,  but  Eustathius  expressly  explains  the 
word  thus  ;  and  he,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  adds, 
that  the  companions  of  Ulysses  had  only  made  it  sometchst 
taper,  but  that  Ulysses  had  finished  it  by  pointing  the  extremity 
(&Kpov).  But  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  contradicts  this, 
for  every  bough  tapers  of  itself  towards  the  end.  Happily 
Homer  is  in  this  passage  his  own  scholiast  in  the  words  ol  ^ 
SfjLoXbv  TToCrjaav :  and  tradition  has  handed  it  down  to  us ;  for 
the  common  Latin  translation  renders  the  word  by  leoipare, 
and   Damm   places   the   verb   A-Trofvj;©   quite   carelessly  under 

2.  Now  aTTofvo)  is  the  true  and  proper  word  for  to  make 
smooth,  by  scraping  or  shaving  off  the  outer  rind  or  skin:  a 
proof  of  this  is  the  word  fvoros,  which  means  the  shaft  or 
handle  of  a  spear  prepared  in  that  way ;  and  in  this  sense 
Homer  uses  also  the  verb  itself,  II.  t,  446.,  where  to  the  ex- 
pression ''  if  a  God  would  make  me  young  again"  is  added 
yrjpai  dTTofvcras,  with  evident  reference  to  the  rough  and 
wrinkled  skin,  which  must  be,  as  it  were,  scraped  off  for  that 
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purpose.     Nothing  would,  therefore,  be  more  natural  than  to 
read  also  in  the  passage  in  question  aiTo(v<rai  b*  itci\€V(Ta :  and 
that  this  was  really  the  old  recognized  reading,  I  conclude,  not 
only  from   the  total  silence   of  all  the   gramraarians,  except 
£tislathius,    and   of  all    the   lexicographers,  who  never  could 
EaYe  passed  over  unnoticed   this   sense  of  aTrofurat^  tleviating 
from  the  common  meaning  of  &Tro(vim,  and  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  that  of  airofiJui,  and  that  too  in  Homer  ;  but  I  draw 
this  conclusion  also  from   the  words  of  Lucian,  who  in  Dial. 
Marin.  2.  introduces  Polyphemus  relating  his  misfortune,  and 
aaying   of  Ulysses,   6  8e   aiiofva-as   rbv  jLtoxAof   kol    "nvprncras   y* 
xpocrhi  €Tv<pkia<T4  ^€    naOfvboiTa,     The   critics,   indeed,   rather 
suppose  the  reading  in  Lucian  to  be  false,  and  would  alter  it 
to  iirofiJras  ;  and  certainly   Lucian  might  have  so  written  it  j 
but  as  the  Cyclops  very  naturally  attributed  the  whole  proceed- 
ing to  Ulysses,  he  might  just  as  well  have  said,  giving  a  short 
account  of  it,  "  he  shaved  the  bough  smooth,  and  put  the  end 
in  the  fire,"  passing  over  unnoticed  that  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows of  itself,  the  end  being  taper  or  pointed.     And  in  the  same 
way  Homer  might  very  well  have  spoken  without  thought  of 
the  ihoising  or  scraping  only,  in  which  he  might  have  included 
tlie  idea  of  its   being  pointed;    and   nothing  but  the  express 
distinction  which  is  there  made  between  dTrofCmt  and  ^owcrat 
makes   it  ab«?olutely   necessary  for   the  reading  to  be  altered. 
And  thus  then  I   recognize  in  the  expression  of  Lucian   an 
evident  trace  that  the  reading  of  Homer  should  also  be  iiro- 

3.  A  trace  of  an  opposite  character,  and  which  has  thence 
been  adduced  to  confirm  the  alteration  of  Lucian's  reading,  is 
found  in  Euripides.  He,  like  Lucian,  had  evidently  the  pas- 
sage of  Homer  in  his  mind,  when  he  makes  Ulysses  say  with 
refereoce  to  the  bough,  (Cycl.  455.) — 

But  this  is  no  confirmation  of  the  common  reading  of  Homer's 
text ;  for  it  is  evident  that  Euripides  has  passed  over  the 
tbaving  of  the  bough,  and  intended  by  ifa-nolvva^  axpov  to 
express  the  iS^ataa  &Kpov  of  Homer  ;  which,  indeed,  the  scUol\aal 
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of  Homer  does  explain  by  dvflif vya.  And  from  the  yery  dream- 
stance  of  this  word  being  added  in  Homer  as  the  gloss  of  i$6mn 
we  can  better  understand  and  explain  how  it  crept  into  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  where  previously  stood  dvofikrai,  a  word  so  like  it 
both  in  sense  and  form. 

4.  That  an  emendation  so  plain  and  necessary,  one  which 
must  undoubtedly  have  struck  others  before,  should  never  once 
have  been  proposed,  must  surely  have  arisen  from  this  cauie, 
that  another  form  of  the  verb,  viz.  the  present,  occurs  again 
in  the  Odyssey  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  It  is  said  of 
the  Phseacians,  (;  269. 

"EvOa  d*  vriSiv  oirXa  iUk(Uvativ  aXeyova'af, 
Utia-ftara  Koi  tnrflpa^  Koi  dno^vpowrty  tprriid. 

Here,  again,  the  moderns  explain  it  to  make  painted  or  taper, 
because,  as  Stephens  remarks,  oars  do  taper  toward  the  ex- 
tremity. Still,  however,  every  one  must  certainly  have  felt  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  expression ;  and  in  opposition  to  it,  tra- 
dition, which  here  also  speaks  of  shaving  or  scraping  off,  is  in 
this  passage  still  stronger  than  in  the  former  one,  in  as  much  as 
it  embraces  Eustathius  also,  who  says,  rh  h'k  Lno^vownv  dvra- 
rax  TovTov  rw  kiirrvvova-iv  rj  koX  dirofvovo-i.  And  the  com- 
mon scholiast  has  expressly  <^Xotoi;  Tr€pii4ov<nv.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  one  should,  contrary  to  this  external  and  internal 
evidence,  still  adhere  to  the  idea  of  6fvi>« ;  and  some,  therefore, 
observing  the  reading  of  both  passages  to  correspond  so  exacdyS 
have  ventured  with  Damm  to  suppose  a  verb  diro-fvi^  as  an- 
other form  of  6.iro(voi ;  in  which  analogy  does  not  entirely  M 
them,  as  bvot  and  hvvitt,  Ov<a  and  Ovva,  ldpvo»  and  IbpvpBriP  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
supposition  is  incredible.  If  there  had  occurred  in  Homer  a  verb 
dTTo^i/o),  in  a  different  sense  and  derivation  from  the  common 
one,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  grammarians,  who  we  have 
seen  did  explain  it,  should  have  remarked  this  peculiarity,  and 
that  it  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  lexicons.  Nay,  we 
may  add  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  Homer  had  used 


*  The  reading  dfm^ofoiHnv  in  the  Cod.  Harl.  is  not  worth  our  notioei 
as  V,  I,  ffi,  are  commonly  mistaken  for  each  other. 
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such  a  word  as  hro'fvvm^  he  would  ako  have;  said  in  that  third 
pawage  ytipa$  dTrofiJras,  since  there  is  no  metrical  reason  for 
llie  difference,  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  this  ^vtn  and 

5.  The  result  is  undoubted.  The  verb  Airafvo*  must  stand 
in  mil  three  passages,  and  therefore  at  Od«  Ct  ^^9-  ^^  munt 
read  aTrofvovo-ii/  iprrfiA*  The  length  of  the  v,  which  is  per- 
fectly regular,  but  was  not  looked  upon  as  certain,  has  been  the 
cauise  of  the  one  verb  being  by  mistake  altered  to  another  so 
similar  to  it.  And  thus,  then,  we  have  a  double  instance  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  a  reading  in  Homer  wliich  must  be 
cjorrected ;  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  old  com- 
mentators of  this  twofold  reading,  nor  has  It  been  hitherto  found 
in  any  manuscript. 


*A7rovpa9  ;   vid.  diravp^. 


27.  ^ATrpidrrjif. 


We  have  before  spoken  of  the  adverb  aKY}v,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  its  being  an  stdverb  we  compared  it  with  &TTpi^Tr}V. 
Now  this  latter  would  never  have  been  known  to  be  an  adverb 
if  we  had  found  it  only  in  II.  a,  99.,  where  ^Trpidn^i',  hfdTrotvov 
appear   to   refer  to   the    preceding  word    Kovpjjv.     But  in  Od. 

t,  ^17.  Ulysses  speaking  of  himself  says,  "Ei'Oa  juf .€KOfii<r- 

<t»€£h</»v  ^Hpus  dTipwinji'.  Rhianus,  according  to  a  Ilar- 
:i  gloss,  wrote  airpU^vi  but  this  was  evidently  a  grani- 
iiii'ical  correction  according  to  the  analogy  of  adverbs  in  lijv. 
The  more  correct  way  of  atating  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  be 
this.  Among  those  cases  which  serve  for  adverbs,  is,  as  wo 
have  aeen  above  in  the  article  on  dkn/p'^  the  accus*  fcm.  as  /ma- 
Mp^,  AvTi^triVf  (njvaUrriv  (Scut.  Here.  189),  To  these  be- 
long also  OKtip  and  aTTpidrriv,  The  adverbs  thus  coming  from 
rerbal  adjectives  in  roy,  consequently  those  ending  in  r»jir,  as 
irell  as  also  the  neuter  forms  in  t6p  and  tA,  took  a  softer  pro- 
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nunciation  (like  oyboo^,  ^^dofioi,  from  oKTiJ^,  kirrd) ;  and  thui 
hijv,  6of,  5a  became  proper  adverbial  forms,  which  were  sIm 
partly  modified  in  the  accent,  e.  g.  Kpvl^br}^^  d.vafpapb6if,  Apor- 
^aMi  and  haviug  thus  the  force  of  proper  adverbial  termina- 
tions they  attached  themselves  to  other  forme,  as  koyddrfv,  fee 
^AirpiA^fiVf  m/vatybr}if  would  certainly  then  be  forms  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  which  afterwards  became  more  general ;  but  oa 
that  very  account  the  iLTTpidrrjif  in  the  Odyssey,  which  at  first 
eight  seems  so  objectionable,  cannot  be  an  accidental  mistake  ; 
and  therefore  at  11.  a,  99*  iiTrpidrriv,  difdTT(n.voif  must  like\inse  be 
taken  adverbially,  with  which  also  the  meaning  of  dpairoivo 
agrees  mach  better '. 


'ApK€iv  ;   vid.  xpaia^iuu. 


28.  ''ApKtos, 

I.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  article  on  xpattr/iietz/,  &pKUP,  that 
we  suppose  the  meaning  of  AjoKtos,  enough^  su^cietit,  to  be  cer- 
tain, although  the  verb  dpifctv  is  not  found  in  Homer  in  that 
sense.  The  affinity  of  the  ideas  t<y  helpt  la  he  useful  to,  to 
suffice  J  and  so  old  an  usage  of  the  verb  as  that  of  Herodotus, 
i,pKiopL(u  TotJroiy,  and  last  of  all  the  exactly  corresponding  ex- 
pression fjiiaOos  dpKios,  Od<  0-,  358.  IL  K,  504,,  appeared  ta 
justify  that  meaning.  Still,  however,  the  opinion  was  pre- 
cipitate, as  long  as  the  word  remained  unexamined  in  all  its 
combinations ;  for  there  are  many  passages  extalit  where  that 
idea  is  of  no  assistance  whatever. 

a.  To  these  belongs,  first,  the  passage  at  E.  p,  393.  whera 


1  In  Herodotiis  i»  5.  eBf^otn-fjv  also  is  used  adverbially,  as  in  that 
passage  it  is  joined  with  the  fem.  uvrtitf,  and  the  adjective  t&tXorr^r 
can  he  only  maecuhDe^  and  never  occurs  in  -ti7.  On  that  very  account* 
however,  the  adverbial  form  t6f\otfTr}v  cannot,  hko  those  mentioned 
above^  he  explained  as  from  an  old  adjective ;  but  the  faniihar  use  of 
the  adverbial  forms  in  rj»  w&s  the  cause  of  t^fXoi^k  also  heinguaed  eo 
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Agamemnon  threatens  whomsoever  he  shall  find  away  from  the 
battle  and  skulking  among  the  ships ; 

o0  ol  ffTftra  . 

'Apxiof  ttrarirm  ^vyrVcK  ittt¥as  fjd*  oltowvt. 

The  scholia  wish  to  give  &pklov  here,  the  meaning  at  least  of 
to  help,  which  lies  in  ^pKtlv,  by  taking  the  subject  of  ^pKioi*  iart 
a&  general,  and  translating  it  in  some  such  way  as  this,  *•  there 
shall  be  nothing  there  to  assist  him  in  escaping  death."  But 
bestde  the  harshness  of  this  combination,  another  passage  stands 
in  oppoaitiDn  to  it,  which  cannot  be  taken  in  this  way,  and 
which  yet  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  kind  of  expression, 
D.  o,  501.  where  Ajax^  enraged  at  the  Greeks,  who  are  giving 
way  before  the  Trojans  storming  their  camp,  reproaches  them 
with  these  words, 

AiiiHf  *Apytl<H,    vvv  SfiKiov  ^  diroXtV^m 
Hf  <ram6rivai  koI  anoitraa&ai  tcaxa  mjaiv. 

The  scholiast  does  mention,  indeed,  here  also  the  explanation 

of  ^lkiy.ov ;  but  one  feels  at  once  how  tame  an  expression  it 
is  in  itself,  but  more  particularly  after  "  O  shame  1"  to  say,  **  now 
it  is  good  or  useful  either  to  die  or  to  save  ourselves  by  a  brave 
resiatance/'  Hence  the  scholiast  produces  another  explanation 
H^qtov,  which  stands  in  ApoUonius's  Lexicon  for  the  first 
pMiage  also,  and  which  certainly  does  contain  an  idea  suitable 
to  bothy  "  it  shall  not  be  within  his  reach  or  power  to  escape 
death,^ — **  now  it  is  in  our  power  either  to  die  or  conquer." 
And  this  explanation  is  particularly  strengthened  by  one  cir- 
ctunstance,  that  the  idea  of  ^toi/aoj/  appears  most  plainly  to 
belong  to  a  verse  of  Heeiod  (f,  349.),  otherwise  so  dif&cult  of 
explanation,  where  the  poet  recommends  a  neighbour  to  return 
fiiithfully  that  which  has  been  lent, 

where  h-oifiov  will  refer  equally  well  to  the  ready  lender  as  to 
the  thing  ready  to  be  lent.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  from  the 
idea  of  6^k€lv,  to  help^  defend,  and  thence  dpKioy,  abh  and 
wSUng  to  help,  would  come  very  naturally  the  more  general 
idea  that  <m  which  or  on  whom  one  can  rely ;  and  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  this  might  have  been  used  in  the  language  of 
common  life  without  the  idea  of  utility,  consequently  of  bad 
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things  as  well  as  good.  "  There  shall  be  notliing  on  whici 
can  rely,  nothing  to  give  him  any  well-grounded  hope 
escaping  the  dogs  and  birds ;"  an  expression  quite  as  stroi^ 
ae  "  he  shall  certainly  not  escape  them," — '*  Now  may  wc  rel; 
upon  it  that  we  shall  either  die  or  conquer  and  save  ourselves  ;f 
i.  e,  *  one  of  these  two  i«  certain.^ 

3.  Let  us  now  apply  this  idea  of  certain  to  the  expressioi 
fiitrOoi  apKioi,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  gives  us  a  meaning  fol 
this  expression  which  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  in  thi 
following  passage  of  Heeiod,  c,  368. 

MiOr&6s:  8*  dvipl  <JbtXc*  flprffifVOS  apKtOi  tlTJ. 

Plutarch  in  Theseus  3.  speaking  of  the  wisdom  for  whicli  tJ 
old  Pittheus  was  celebrated,  and  which  showed  itself  in  didac 
apophthegms  like  those  of  Hesiod,  quotes  this  verse  as  havi 
originally  been  said  by  Pittheus.  It  is  difficult  to  conceiTi* 
how  this  verse  could  have  gained  such  celebrity  as  a  didacti 
maxim,  if  it  had  contained  nothing  more  than  interpreters  havi 
generally  seen  in  it,  viz.  a  recommendation  to  give  sufficieni 
wages;  and  why  exactly  iplktat  and  wherefore  the  word  elfn^ 
fxipoil  The  true  sense  of  the  verse  might  have  been  easil] 
guessed  at  from  the  verse  following  ;  for  in  Hesiod  tbe 
verses  succeejd  each  other  thus, 

Mtir^ur  6'  dif^pi  i^i'Xoj  tlprff^tvas  iipituis  eiif. 
Kri*  re  KaCFiyv^Ti^  ytXuiras  eiri  ^prvpa  $tardm. 

It  u  evident  here  that  the  sense,  which  in  both  verses  is 
tially  the  same,  rises  in  intensity  from  the  friend  to  the  brother* 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  agreements  or  contracts  with  a  friend  oi 
even  with  a  brother,  wc  should  make  everything  ^/w*  and 
taiti^  not  depending  on  mere  words.  This  is  a  sense  wortli! 
of  being  embodied  in  a  maxim  or  proverb,  and  which  here 
the  second  verse  is  made  most  pointed  by  the  word  ytKdaaf 
And  this  sense  we  find  imiformly  given,  as  far  as  the  generi 
idea  goes,  in  the  scholia  of  Proclus  on  v.  354-,  and  GneviiU 
also  has  it ;  but  neither  of  them  interprets  the  passage  literall; 
word  for  word.  Yet  Grsevius,  in  his  explanation  yjic  at  pnmun 
cum  lllo  paciscaris  de  trwrrede,  quarn  sibi  deberi  pufat,  seemi 
by  the  latter  words  to  translate  ApKioi',  and  to  imitate  almoi 

*  [Compare  Proverbs  xvii.  17.  18.  24.  and  xxvii.  10. — Ed  J 
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ly  the  explanation  of  tlie  other  scholiast  Moschopulus,  ^i- 
eoTcu  avfrneifHuvriJA^ifos  tKav 6s  Tjj  yin^tfiji  avTov.  Here, 
llien,  we  have  again  the  common  explanation  of  ^*tios;  and 
we  see  that  Gnevius  placed  the  point  of  the  maxim  in  the  word 
tlprrj^tifoi  only,  which  he  joined  immediately  with  thj;  by  which 
means  &pKios  becomes  a  mere  epithet  of  pii<rd69,  and  as  to  the 
groundwork  of  the  maxim  quite  superfluous.  The  common 
rules  of  grammar  are  indeed  not  offended  against  by  this  mode 
of  coDStruing ;  but  instead  of  fiitrBof  ^pKtos  tlprj^ivo^  dri  (i.  e,  the 
wages  which  are  thought  sufficient  to  be  paid  by  one  friend  to 
another  should  always  be  specifically  agreed  on),  to  say  ixi<r8hs 
fjpjficVof  &pKLoi  ^Iff,  is  a  limitation  of  the  words  by  which 
ihe  effect  of  the  maxim  is  completely  narrowed,  since  every 
one  who  hears  it  knows  at  once  that  apKios  eliy  must  be  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  sentence,  and^  consequently,  if  it  means  nothing 
more  than  uai-os,  we  have  only  the  poor  tame  meaning  which 
we  mentioned  before.  'ApKtos,  then,  in  this  passage  can  have 
no  other  meaning  than  that  which  we  have  supposed  it  to  have 
in  the  other  passages^  viz.  hoifwif,  that  which  can  he  relied  on, 
9ure,  certain,  ^ 

4.  And  as  the  expression  fitaSh^  aptaos  has  this  meaning  inS 
Besiod,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  can  have  a  different  one 
in  Homer,  IL  k,  303. 

Tit  ic€v  fioi  T<J3<  tpyov  vno^Tx^nevos  TtXitrtiiv 
A^p^  «Vl  fuyoKif  ;   ^icr^As  Si  ol  apKtos  fffrai. 
^0iflrtt  yap  Si<Pf>0¥  re,  i^C. 

Now  when  a  large  gift  ha4>  been  abeady  promised,  why  add 
izntuediately  after  that  it  should  be  a  reward  laige  enough  to 
[utisfy  the  receiver  I  Yet  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
^•ort,  is  frequently  imputed  to  ancient  forms  of  expression  and 
old  modes  of  thinking ;  and  then  in  the  translation  it  is  changed 
into  something  a  little  less  objectionable :  whereas  a  more  ac- 
curate examination  of  the  sense  of  the  expressions  might  give 
the  whole  a  completely  diifereat  turn,  A  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  those  of  Hesiod  shows  clearly  that  here,  in  ad- 
dition* to  the  magnitude  of  the  gift,  the  poet  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  cerUiitUy  of  the  promised  reward.  Nor  will  any  one, 
I  should  suppose,  object  to  this  by  saying  that  the  yap  of  the 
following  verte  necessarily  refers  to  p.wQ6^  a^irtos,  for  it  may 
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refer  quite  as  well  or  better  to  A«p^  fitydXta,  to  which  Ap 
is  immediately  attached  aa  a  necessary  stipulation.  The  same 
meaning  may  also  be  very  well  given  to  Od.  cr,  358.,  where/ 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  decisive  of  either  ^tiee.  For 
if  I  offer  to  take  any  one  into  my  ser\ice^  it  is  of  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  importance  to  him  to  be  promised  "thy  wages  shall 
be  sure,'*  than  "they  shall  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  thee,** 
which  last  idea  is  indeed  properly  included  in  that  of  wages. 

5.  And,  lastly,  when  Hesiod  in  e,  499.  reproves  the  needy 
sluggard, 

the  poet's  description  will  suit,  it  is  true,  perfectly  well  one  who 
has  not  enough  to  live  &n  :  but  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
&pKws  in  the  other  passagee,  it  must  be  the  same  here;  and  cer- 
tainly the  admonition  is  quite  as  good  if  addiessed  to  one  whas^ 
means  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  uncertain^  that  h^ 
does  not  know  what  he  shall  live  on  from  one  day  to  anoihet* 
And  similar  to  this  is  the  advice  given  at  v.  575.  that  at  harvest 
you  should  be  active  in  housing  the  com,  and  should  rise  early 

to  labour Xva  rot  ^ibs  6^pKios  ^Xr},  '*  that  you  may  make  sure  of 

providing  yourself  with  sustenance." 

6.  Since,  then,  in  all  the  old  Epic  passages,  in  which  apKiot 
seemed  at  first  eight  to  mean  enough,  sufficients  the  idea  of  hoi' 
pjosy  that  which  can  be  relied  on,  suroy  certain^  is  at  least  quite 
as  natural ;  I  would  confirm  the  correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
subject  by  this  additional  proof,  that  in  the  later  poets  it  is 
never  so.  In  these  the  only  admissible  idea  is  always  abU^ 
snfficiefUj  as  in  Apoll.  Rh.  2,  799.  tivtiv  iy^  rio-cu  x<^» 
^pirios  tt^i  Tltrttt  TtpoippotffQis.  In  Callim.  Cer.  35.,  where  a 
body  of  gigantic  men  are  described  as  oXqp  iroXtv  &pKiOi  dipai. 
In  Theocr.  8,  13,  "  what  shall  we  place  as  the  prize,"  6  k^p 
itfuv  (ipKioif  flri;  and  in  many  other  similar  passages  quoted  by 
Stephens* 

7.  Besides^,  it  is  evident  how  near  akin  to  each  other  the 
ideas  ahle^  capable,  sufficient^  eerfmn,  are,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  trace  and  describe  how  they  arise  out  of  and  blend 
with  each  other.  But  although  we  can  now  no  longer  prore 
from  the  form  SipKw^  that  the  idea  of  suffiment  belonged  to  this 
family  of  words  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  yet  it  will  make  one 
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thmg  more  certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  Latin  arcere  (see  art. 
106.  sect,  4.)  cannot  be  the  foxindation  and  primary  meaning  of 
tbe  word  apK€iv, 
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I,  The  expression  iTrdplacOai  btTrAtt^friv  (as  in  IL  a,  471. 
Nii^T/o-or  i'  ipa  Tracrti^  iirapiayitvoi  hiTtAtiT^nv)  has  been  always 
interpreted  by  the  older  commentators  to  mean  ike  pouring  oiU 
of  a  lihation ;  or  if  they  have  mentioned  any  other  meaniiig>  they 
liave  always  given  tMs  the  preference.     The  different  scholia 
on  this    passage  run   thus:  ^Eirapftificroi  7/roi  roO  rtivuv   dLp^jiv 
JtQiTJaatTf^  Kcu    dirapf (i/wfvot    Kai    inrtltratfTi^   toIs   6€qIs> — ^T^ 
hap^dfL^voLf  ^'jri)(f aires,    o  6^    vovs  ovrutf.    rp   olvo)(^67i   iTrt)(€aPT€^ 
kibt^KOP    7!a<nir   tj    dTrapl6,fX€ifot    tnropbrjv    rots    Bcois,    7ra<nv 
hfii^rfaav.    Hesych.  'EirapftSpifyoi'  ^rittiaavr^s*  iTTtardvTfs.     In- 
stead of  the  last  word  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  ^mx^a»^€y, 
wiiich  would  be  a  very  admissible  correction,  if  it   were  not 
for  Od.  <r,  425.,  NmpLjjatif  h""  &pa  TTcUrd'  iTnarahov.   ol  bk  6€0i(rip 
2«-€^arr€9 ,..  ir/oy,,, ,  from    which  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
the  other  passages  some  interpreters  looked  for  the  meaning 
of  this  iTTiarabov  in    the   word   iTiap^dfifvot,  and   not  entirely 
without  reason,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.     Eustathius  on  Od.  (f>^ 
26^.    explains    indeed    iiiApiaa-Oat    by   iTil   rois   <ttOd(ra<n   TrdXtv 
&p(a<rBai  (p.  759,  9.  Basil.),  but  he  does  it  merely  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  expression ;  for  a  little  before  (p,  758,  44.) 
he  says  «f€Acvet  rosf  owox^qop  (Trap^atrdut  iiTi  tn^ot^b^.     In  this 
confusion  the  word  cnrftVai'rey  is  not  indeed  used  accurately, 
since  not  those  who  poured  out,  but  those  who  were  drinking 
the  wine,  performed  the  hbation.     But  the  expressions  hisapid- 
^voi    aiTOifbrjp  .,,.h*<ap,ria-av\    and    iTTdp^a(T0aL    iirl    (nrovb^,    show 
pliiinJy  in  what  sense  the  superior  grammarians  understood  the 
expression. 

2,  This  interpretation,  however,  has  not  satisfied  modern 
commentators,  who  generally  wish  to  strip  the  word  of  its  re- 
ligioos  meaning.  Gronovius  (Obss.  i,  4,)  translates  it  literally 
by  *  incipienUi  poculU/  and  completes  the  sense  by  supplying 
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vinum  dare  ctrcum.  If  tbis  explanation  be  put  into  plain  Ian* 
guage,  it  means  that  tftafir^a-av  ivap^dfjifvoi  stands  for  eTnjpfavro 
or  ijplavTo  rwfxq,i%  which  will  hardly  be  acknowledged  by  any 
one  to  be  Homeric,  Voss  in  his  Critique  on  Heyne'a  Homer, 
p.  324..  takes  his  Btand  on  the  words  of  Eustatbius,  M  toU 
<p$da^aa-t.  irakw  ap^aaOat^  and  thinks  from  them  that  he  may 
premise  as  a  thing  already  known,  that  the  passage  literally 
translated  means,  "  they  distributed  to  all  around,  beginning 
again  with  the  cups,"  "  For  now,"  saya  he,  **  aa  they  were  to 
diink  anew  in  honour  of  the  god,  the  cup-bearere  bad  to  repeat 
their  officcj  as  at  11.  i,  174.  Od.  y,  ^^H.  <^,  270.,  and  carried  the 
wine  round  again."  In  the  same  way,  he  supposes,  the  ancients 
must  bave  acknowledged  the  idea  of  a  repetition  in  iiriKp^trak, 
Od.  17,  1 64. ;  and  therefore  because  this  repetition  does  not  take 
place  at  Od,  a,  147—149.,  the  verse  ought  not  to  be  inserted 
there.  It  is  well  known  how  un philosophically  and  contrary  to 
Greek  rules  the  Greek  grammarians,  particularly  the  later  ones, 
proceeded  in  their  interpretation  of  words ;  and  in  the  instance 
of  Eustathius  before  us,  hie  explanation  does  not  deserve  the 
respect  which  has  been  paid  to  it.  Whoever  is  not  swayed  by 
his  authority  will  at  once  feel  that  iTrdp^^fttdai  cannot  have  tbis 
meaning,  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  very  forced  one ;  in  the  same 
way  as  in  imKp^frai,  which  raeane  nothing  more  than  to  tmx 
two  ihmtjs  toffether  by  addinff  one  to  the  other,  as,  for  instance, 
to  mix  wine  with  water.  Schneider  in  his  lexicon  takes  ^irapf. 
to  mean  gowff  from  left  to  ritifhty  because  in  handing  the  wine 
they  always  followctl  this  direction,  as  is  certainly  most  evident 
frotn  Od.  <^,  141.  "Opwa-O^  fft^i^y  eTrtS^fia  TfctrTCs  haipoi  *Ap(afitFoi 
Tov  x*i/Jov  66€v  t4  Tstp  oivoxoevet.  But  tbis  explanation  is  de- 
ceptive. I  grant  that  when  it  is  said,  "  the  cup-bearer  began  to 
band  the  wine,"  the  idea  of  **  from  left  to  right,"  as  one  w^ell 
known,  might  have  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  hearer. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  if  Homer  wished  to  say  in 
his  usual  circumstantial  manner,  "  the  cup-bearers  handed  the 
wine  round  from  left  to  right,"  be  could  also  say,  **  they  handed 
the  wine  round  hegmniiuj*^ 

3.  Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  way  in  which  the  ancients 
explained  it.  That  in  every  passage  where  the  expression 
occurs    it   refers   to   drinking,  that   this   drinking   takes    place 


29*  "^-^px^^^'*  ^^* 
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er  the   usual  repast  in  honour  of  gome  deity  ^  and   in  which 

coi^aequently   the    principal    thing    is    the    libation,   these   are 

poiats  acknowledged  by  all.     At  IL  a,  471.  it  is  not  indeed 

cxpres&ly  mentioned  that  those  who  were  drinking  did  {(nriv^ 

ltt»)  pour  libations,   but  both  the   context  and  analogy  prove 

that  they  did.     And,  consequently,  this  is  the  cause  why  the 

Jtne  is  not  found  at  Od.  a,  14^-  *  ^or  there  it  is  nothing  more 

thftjL   the   early   commencement    of    the    usual   repast   of    the 

Miitore;  but  at  a,  418.  and  <p,  265.  it  is  a  description  of  the 

cap  passing    round    as    a    religious    observance    after    supper 

before  they  retire  to  rest,  where,  therefore,  this  formula  is  not 

(Knitted. 

4.  Now    as    to    the    expression   itself,    &p\(iT0at,    irattSpx**''^*** 
is  a  word  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  in  describing  which  it 
ma^  stand  instead  of  other  simple  words  (whose  meaning  lies 
io  tie  context),  in  order  to  connect  therewith  the  idea  of  the 
heginning  0/'  the  religious  rite  or  the  consecration  of  the  tictim : 
li  in   Od.    y,  445.    at   the    commencement    of   the    sacrifice, 
N«'<rr<i*p    XfpPi^d    r    ovKoxvras    re    HarripxfTOi    where   it   stands 
for  (i)  initiate^  or  perform  the  first  part  of  the  ceremonijK     But 
it  stands  likewise  in  its  proper   sense  for   to  take  away  from 
I  whole  or  from  a  store,  as  to  take  the  firstfruit^  or  some- 
thing for  consecration.     So  where  separate  pieces  of  flesh  are 
cm  .4way  for  a  burnt  sacrifice,  Od,  f,  417.,  o  5*  wpioOtrtlTo  trv 
^nj^  ndvTod€v   iLpx6fi€V09  pL(k^(av  j  where  the    literal    transla- 
tion to  begin  would  be   perfect  nonsense ;  for  he   began  with 
only  one  limb,  but  he  took  away  from  ail  some  Jtesh  for  sacri' 
^,     Keeping,  then,  always  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  conse- 
crating the  victim,  we  may  look  upon  6.px^<^^^^  ^^  connexion 
with  each  passage  as  the   simple   idea  of  to  take  aicay^  take 
part  of  take  frorn,  with  the  collateral  idea  supplied   by  the 
IMreposition.     *AT:6pxfadat    is    therefore   exactly   identical    with 
^co^cu,  but  in  Homer  it  occurs  only  of  the  consecrating  the 
ludr   of   the   victim :    as    IL    t,    254.    K^-npov   Atto   rpCxo-s   &p(d- 


^  Tbiii  tense  is  frequent  also  in  prose ;  and  hence  Lucian  in  Somn.  3, 
it  in  joke  of  the  blows  which  he  received  the  first  day  from  his  new 
maater :  aievtaXriv  Xa^anf  ol  irp^aiir  /lov  jituTi7^^aTo.  [It  appears  that  both 
to  this  pueage  of  the  Odyssey  and  in  that  of  Lucian  the  word  is  equi- 
fltentto  our  expression  "  he  began  with/'^^Eo.] 
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iA€i^o^y  and  elsewhere :  on  the  other  hand,  in  irpoeApx'^^&oA  wid 
fTTffpx**''^^'  there  is  in  addition  the  collateral  meaning  of  the  pre- 
position. The  former  compound  occurs  in  Plato  Theeet.  sect.  33, 
(p.  168.  C-),  where  Heindorf  suspected  the  correctness  of  the 
reading :  Taura,  a>  ©eoSwpc,  ry  iraCpt^  aov  €is  fiorid€Cav  Trpoff- 
ripiAfxiiv  KOT  ^f^jv  ^vpOjAtv  afxittpa  dxi  0-fAiKp^v.  The  figu- 
rative expression  taken  from  a  dedication  or  consecration 
is  here  eWdent;  and  irptis,  which  properly  speaking  might  be 
dispensed  with,  serves  only  to  mark  more  clearly  the  relatioa 
of  the  verb  to  the  person.  And,  consequently,  in  iTrdp^atrBac 
also  the  simple  HpiatrOat  expresses  the  taking  away  or  taking 
a  part  of  anything  to  consecrate  or  dedicate  it,  and  iirl  marks 
the  relation  of  it  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  piven  or 
amojiffst  whom  it  is  divided.  It  does,  therefore,  certainly  in 
some  measure  represent  the  idea  of  imaTajb6v,  iinaTdtvTis  (sec 
above,  sect.  i.)» — ^tbe  cup-bearers  weni  to  each  individuals  gave 
a  part  to  each  individual, — only  that  the  idea  of  cir^/jfao^ot  is 
fuller  and  richer;  although  the  sense  arising  &om  that  idea, 
as  contained  in  the  whole  sentence,  might  also  be  dispensed 
with^. 

5.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  l-n^^aiiBai  occurs  also  in 
the  bare  sense  of  (q  impart^  offer^  supply  with,  in  the  Hymn  to 
ApolL  v.  125.,  where  Themis,  who  nourishes  the  young  Apollo, 
v^KTap  T€  Kol  afi^potrlrjif  ipaTfti^^v  ' A&av6.Tyf(TLP  \€ptT\v  iw^p^aro. 
Here  then  we  should  have  a  very  early  proof  of  the  imper- 
fect way  in  which  the  post-Homeric  poels,  in  their  imitations 
of  those  oldest  masters,  seized  on  and  used  their  expressions.  I 
will,  however,  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  the  author  of  this  hymn 
is  intentionally  poetical  in  this  instance,  and  selected  this  word 
in  preference  to  a  common  one,  because  the  child  was  one  of 
the  superior  gods.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  follows 
indisputably  from  this  passage,  that  as  early  as  the  times  of  the 
rhapsodists,  to  which  this  hymn  belongs,  the  word  iTidp(aa$m, 
wherever  it  occurred  in  the  Epic  poets,  gave  the  idea  of  to  im- 
part or  oj^er  to  individuals ;  by  which  therefore  the  explanation 


^  Koppen  on  IL  a,  471.  has  (with  the  exception  of  the  force  oi  imt) 
understood  and  explained  the  word  in  all  eesential  points  as  I  have 
done  here. 


given    of  the  Homeric  expression  receives  the  fullest  con- 
firmaUon,  which  id  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  have. 

*At((oj/  and  ctTT/  ;   vid.  aacrat. 
*ATOf ;   vid.  ooaroy. 


30.   ASrcof,  aifrwff. 

X.  The  wavering  of  the  old  copies  between  the  readings 
«&irrws  and  ca^tat  has  been  so  repeatedly  settled,  that  the  former^ 
i«  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  correct  form; 
^Lnd  the  connexion  between  the  different  meanings  has  been 
traced.  This  latter  was  done,  in  all  essential  points,  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness  by  Damm,  and  also  by  Heyne  on  II.  y,  220. 
lOot  as  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  grammarians  are  too 
easily  rejected,  particularly  by  the  latter  commentator »,  as 
mvnaginary  refinements  and  useless  subtleties,  it  will  be  perhaps 
Kftot  superfluous  to  collect  together  once  more  in  one  view  all 
%3ie  points  of  any  importance. 

a.  The  opinion  of  the  grammarians  is  given  at  full  length 
^^  a  scholium  on  Ih  a,  133.  AuTwy '^,  ^aTijv.  koI  Ktrrw  i'JFip~ 
f^tlfia  (AtfTOTTiTo^,  Kal  ^iXovrai  Trpos  Ai^nfiiatrroAi^i'  tov  Mpov  tov 

"•"OA.  And  then  follows  the  derivation  from  h6s,  h'ue^  real, 
of  which  the  converse  would  be  aeror,  and  adverbially  ^hms, 
whence  avruts^  as  from  va€$,  ypafSi — vavi,  ypav^*  The  Btym.  M. 
gives  nearly  the  same  account.  Hesychius  has  AUrwy  M 
^p  TOV  fiaratov  koL  KaTaKivov'  ACfrwy  yap  iirittr   iptbalvofxev  (II. 

^,   342.)    M    6e    TOV    6^ot(a^,    aio-ai/Ttaff* tpayipifv    Koi    -nii^^P 

j  v^T^%  (Od.  Tty  143.)  So  stands  the  gloss  in  the  printed 
copies;  but  we  learn  from  Schow  that  in  the  MS.  it  stands 
Kvrmi Auriy  yap Faulty  as   this   is^   it  is    evident 


1  Grammaticum  invenlumt  says  he,  speaking  of  the  present  subject  at 
U.  tt»  133.  quo  uti  licet,  si  placet.  A  species  of  philological  deciaion 
vbich  we  wish  never  to  see  ioutated. 

2  Villoison  has^  in  spite  of  the  explanation  which  follow*,  both  in 
the  text  and  in  the  lemma  of  the  gchohum,  avr^s.  Waesenbergh  has 
oofDseqtiently  in  both  cases  atVur. 
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enough  that  the  original  gloss  made  a  distinction  between 
oi5r*iis  and  aiJrws ;  and,  consequently,  the  almost  similarly-sound- 
ing gloss  of  Apollonius  may  be  corrected  so  as  to  confirm  the 
same.  From  this  harmony  of  opinions  it  is  clear,  that  we  have 
here  before  us  the  decision  of  som^  liig^  authority  in  the  old 
Homeric  criticism,  most  probably  of  Aristarchus  himself.  But 
beside  this  there  esListed  another  opinion,  Eustathius  found  in 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  information  nothing  further 
than  that  avrm^  waa  an  JEolie  form :  he  says  on  IL  ft  j  20,  rmv 
h  avrSip  (rcSf/  Ahk^iatf),  wy  i/ftA.«rticwi?,  KaX  to  avna^'  ov  yap  atfap' 
Tippr/r(i>s  ba(TvP€Tat,t  uti  ipavflrai  Kal  hipuBi.  Compare  on  jB,  341. 
y,  220.  Hence  we  see  that  in  the  oldest  copies  of  Homer  there 
was  a  wavering  and  uncertainty  between  atJrws  and  avTtas^  ^^hich 
one  part  explained  by  a  difference  of  dialect,  and  then  disijuted 
which  of  the  two  was  the  genuine  Horaenc  form ;  while  others 
had  recourse  to  the  more  refined  idea  of  settling  a  difierence  of 
meaning,  and  accounting  for  it  by  the  above  difference  of  ac- 
centuation. Between  these  two  we  have  to  make  our  decision. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  aspirate  is  the  same  as  we  shall  see  in 
eijo J ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  avrwff  was  no 
longer  in  common  use,  and  its  form  brought  to  mind  avT6s  as 
well  as  ouTos,  avTT].  To  deter  us,  however,  from  adopting  the 
explanation  of  Aristarchus  there  is  not  only  its  internal  im- 
probability, (to  prove  which  indeed  needs  no  very  detailed 
examination,)  but  the  impobsibility  of  separating  the  different 
passages  of  Homer  and  of  placing  them  regularly  under  those 
two  leading  senses,  as  every  observer  will  easily  perceive  from 
the  selection  of  passages  wliich  I  shall  presently  bring  forward. 

3.  I  set  out,  then,  by  supposing  with  Damm  and  Heyne 
that  avTws,  without  troubling  myself  about  its  origin,  is  a  sister- 
form  of  ovTwii ;  for  thus  far  we  are  justified  in  asserting,  partly 
because  the  form  with  the  aspirate  is  an  undisputed  one,  while 
the  unaspirated  form  is  adopted  only  for  certain  cases  ;  and 
partly  because  the  demonstrative  radical  meaning  is,  at  least 
in  some  of  the  passages,  undoubted.  It  is,  however,  nowhere 
to  be  taken  as  purely  and  exactly  synonymous  with  ovro**, 
thus  /  for  in  the  Epic  language  this  is  hardly  conceivable,  as 
otJro)?  itself  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  it,  and  there  is  no 
metrical  reason  for  the  one   being  substituted  for  the  other. 
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Probably,  therefore,  usage  had  adopted  that  sister-form  in 
those  early  times,  when  some  particular  stress  was  to  be  laid 
on  thus.  Such  an  instance  is,  Erst,  when  it  forms  a  strong 
finiitJiejsiSf  as  nal  avrtas^  ^vefi  thuSy  emn  as  thims  now  are^  i.  e. 
even  without  such  a  cause,  without  those  circumstances^  II.  a, 

4.  Again,  avnas  forms  this  antitbesis,  sometimes  when  it 
places  that  which  is  original^  uuchangedi  in  opposition  to  com- 
mon changes,  as  IL  i|f,  268,  of  a  caldron,  XtxtKhv  tB"  avrwf^  still 
in  thai   its    original    state    completely   unblackcned  with    fire ; 

and  <i»,  413,  of  the  body  of  Hector,  ahX  Irt  icett'os  Kilrai 

AvTMs  iv  KkurCjitn,  in  tfuU  state  in  which  he  was  before*  etiU 
free  from  corruption ;  and  sometimes  also  when  thai  tchich  is 
conmwn  and  of  eacry-day  occurrerice  is  placed  in  opposition  to 
thai  which  i>  uncommon^  great,  or  supernatural ;  e.  g.  Od,  f , 
131.  'AAA'  lytfi  ov^'  aiJrws  ^uOrjo-ojuat.  dAAa  o-up  op«^.  And  again, 
II.  fc,  50.  where  it  is  said  of  Hector  that  he  had  performed 
great  deeds,  Avrws,  oirrc  6w  vlh^  ipC\os  ovre  Beolo.  With  this 
was  mixed  up  very  naturally  the  idea  of  neglect,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  very  frequently  indeed,  and  that  too  with  the 
antithesis  not  expressed  but  understood ;  as  at  11.  <r,  338,  where 
Achilles  says  to  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  T6(ppa  bi  ^ot  iroftk 
vifv<rl  KOfmvidL  K^Ur^ai  avrm's.  Compare  Od,  v,  28 1 «  336!.  And 
thus  it  is  attached  to  all  sorts  of  words  and  phrases  which 
contain  a  reproach^  a  contempt,  a  looking  down  npon^  as  on  some- 
thing bad,  mean^  weak,  &c.  Thus  Agamemnon  reproaches 
Menelaub  for  his  compassion  as  ill- timed,  II.  (,  55.  rCt}  6€  cn>  ctJ- 
6((u,  ai^$  *AvbpQvi  and  hence  at  «|>,  io6»  I  would  defend  t(t] 
<iAo^vp«ai  aijTdtf  against  the  great  majority  of  authorities  who 
recommend  the  reading  oiktMis,  Again  at  Od.  p,  309.  where 
UlyMes  asks  whether  the  speed  of  the  dog  corresponds  with  hifi 
appearancCt  *H  aiJrci»?,  oTofre  Tpa-nfC^^s  kvv€^  AubpStp  rCyvotrrou, 
or  **  is  he  of  that  worthless  kind  that  mere  house-dogs  are?" 
Similar   to  this   is  the   ctKAc^f  avTda,  the  vrfmos  a^rm^  spoken 


•  [Sec  also  11.  0-,  r98.  where  avro>r  means  ••  just  as  you  are,  i.  e.  with- 
out arms/' — Ed,] 

t  [Compare  also  mor  used  in  the  same  disparaging  sense,  II.  ^, 
346.-60,] 
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of  children,  &c.      In  the  same  way  aUrt^i   is  very  naturally 

associated  with  all  words  which  contain  the  idea  of  U9ele$s, 
vain,  &c.;  e.  g,  with  the  idea  of  wandeiing  about,  (11.  v,  104. 
iff,  74.)      And    ftirther    in    such    expressions    as    ^pyotf    alfn*t 

5x^09   iipovprisy    (11.  i3,    138,    p,  653.    V,  348.    ^,  474.    Od-  v. 

379-) 

5.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  word  so  stamped 

by  usage  as  at/rw?  might  b^  itself  alone  introduce  into  a  sen- 
tence the  idea  of  vain  and  useless,  as  soon  as  the  context  in 
some  measure  led  to  it;  as  at  II,  tt,  j  17.  of  the  spear  of  Ajax, 
cut  in  two  by  Hector's  sword,  r^  fx^v  TfAofttirtos  Ata$  UtjX^ 
a^<As  iv  x^tp^  KoKoif  b6pv.  At  a,  133.  Agamemnon  says,  *H 
i$ikci9,  Siffp'  auTos  ^XV^  ytpciy*  avrap  ^/a"*  a^Ttas  ^Hfj^ai  b€Vi>- 
fi€vov;  At  0,  128.  Minerva  approaching  Mars  says  to  him,  ij 
vv  TOi  a-Dra*?  Ovar  iLKov€p.€p  iar(p.  At  ^,  342.  Airrta^  yap  eirfVcrff 
lpibaiifop,ep,  &c.  As  to  giving  an  opinion  on  the  remaining 
passages  as  they  stand  in  Damm»  or  comparing  this  usage 
of  a^T0i9  with  similar  usages  in  other  languages,  for  instance, 
of  the  German  so^  and  the  English  so  or  thm^  we  willingly 
leave  it  to  individual  examination.  Nor  will  we  say  anything 
further  of  the  mistaken  explanations  given  by  others  of  such 
passages,  in  which  the  true  force  of  aurws  must,  we  think, 
be  made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  review  which  we  have 
taken. 

6.  Beside  the  force  of  the  antithesis  mentioned  above,  there 
is  contained  in  the  idea  of  at/rwy,  so  or  thus,  the  force  of  ac- 
cordance or  agreement,  as  when  we  say  just  $0^  exactly  so^  in 
the  same  wa^  as  /  and  that  avTn>f  has  this  meaning  also  is  most 
evident  from  two  passages,  not  Homeric,  but  still  very  ancient. 
Hesiod  in  his  Theogonia  702.  describes  the  spectacle  and 
noise  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans  to  have  been 
AiJrws  cdy  ^rc  yata  ical  ovpapos  evpin  t/ixep^ei'  niKraro,  And 
Anacreon  has  even  joined  a  dative  with  it  (as  ho  would  have 
done  with  opLoCots,  wtraiJTwy,  Kara  ravrti),  as  we  see  from  a  frag- 
ment in  Athena^us,  12,  p.  534.,  Kal  o-KtafitVicijy  ikf(f>ai'Ta^i/  <f>optZ 
yvi^cuilv  a^ws.  As  this  meaning  is  generally  rare,  it  may  not 
be  surprising  that  I  can  quote  hut  one  instance  of  it  from  Ho- 
mer ;  nor  ought  this  circumatance  to  raise  a  suspicion  against 
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the  correctness  of  the  explanation.     It  is  from  11.  6,  17.  where 
Jupiter  bids  the  deities  consider, 

otruf  t<rrai  rdftc  tlpya, 

'OpaofifV,  ^  (piKoTTjra  fitr*  df^tpoTtpoKTi  ^Xtafitv. 
El  8*  aOrms  t6B«  ifatri  (fflkcv  jcal  r}dv  ytPotrot 

Here  avra^  is  considered  to  be  simply  ovrtas;  but  in  addition 
to  the  reason  given  above  why  this  is  not  probable,  (a  reason 
sufficient  in  itself,)  we  have  here  the  cumbrous  accumulation 
of  avr«i»5  rt^fie,  an  accumulation  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
U  natural  language  would  admit  but  one  of  them.  Either^  then^ 
nf^  refers  to  the  latter  of  the  two  proposals  of  Jupiter,  and 
wiv  avT6i9  means  Traunv  6p,o(<a^ ;  or,  as  I  am  more  inclined  to 
suppose,  Jupiter  thinks  that  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  put 
the  two  questions  for  their  choice,  he  has  made  it  sufficiently 
plain  that  his  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  second ;  and  there- 
fore he  goes  on  at  once  to  say,  "  If,  now,  this  be  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  all  of  you  in  the  same  way  (as  it  is  to  me),  then 
may,"  &c,  ^     From  this  same  meaning  the  grammarians,  as  we 


.1  If,  indeed^  the  writing  avrwir  with  the  hnia  stood  on  any  better 
grounds  than  its  being  an  /Eolicism,  which  there  appear  to  me  intrinsic 
tetMns  for  doubting,  I  should  almost  conjecture  tliat  that  way  of  writing 
it  did  really  and  proijcrly  belong  to  this  meaning.     For  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  m  thai  samt'  way  might  have  taken 
place  (as  suppoeed  above)  merely  from  laying  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  idea  $0  or  thus,  yet  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  natural  way 
of  traciDg  it.    It  is  well  known  that  the  simple  pronoun  avros  has  some- 
times in  old  Epic  Greek  the  meaning  of  6  avro^f  as,  for  instance,  in  avra 
cfXci/dkt.  and  such  expressions.     Now  in  this  sense  it  is  capable  of  an 
idTcrbial  acceptatiui).      For  as  from  raXJr,  good,  comes  koXws-,  in  a  good 
way  or  manner,  so  it  ajipears  that  from  the  Epic  avrot,  the  same,  may 
eCNne  an  adverb,  avriis,  in  the  snme  way.     And  if  this  form  did  exist, 
eert&iDly  the  /Eolians  accented  it  dSrwr.    But  in  the  poets  of  other  dia- 
lects there  is  no  ground  for  this  accentuation  ^  and  if*  therefore »  there 
be  any  foundation  for  that  conjecture,  the  passages  above  quoted  from 
IJeitod.  AnacreoQ,  Homer^i  and  wherever  any  similar  ones  may  be  found 
dsewhere,  must  certainly  have  been  written  avratt ;  which,  however,  by 
a  very  easy  transition  passed  over  into  the  similar  form  aurhit  or  avrats, 
and  at  iaat  gave  occuj^ion  to  all  the  remark^  and  interpretations  of  the 
grammarians.    If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  tbi&  conjecture  to  the  moat 
convincing  certainty,  still,  however,  as  airm  h  a  form  unheard  of  in 


have  seen  above  in  the  gloss  of  Hesychi us,  explained  Od.  ir,  i45'» 
where  it  is  said  of  old  Laertes,  lamenting  the  departure  of 
Telemachus,  OvTrm  ^(p  ^aaiv  i^ay^Vey  kqI  -nUfxtv  avrci»f,  "  in  the 
same  way,"  &c,  (i.e.  as  he  did  before).  But  this  last  appears 
to  me  too  forced,  and  avrm^  in  this  passage  seems  evidently  to 
be  used  in  its  most  simple  sense,  and  to  refer  to  the  daily  and 
customary  eating  and  drinking  of  men  in  general,  as  opposed 
to  the  abstinence  of  Laertes, — '  in  that  same  way  in  which  men 
usually  do/ 

7.  There  is  another  quite  peculiar  case  of  aurws  in  the  ex- 
pression cos  6'  avT<ii9,  or,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  accurately 
written,  &s  d'  atfroos.  This  case  ia  common  to  Homer,  with  all 
other  writers,  and  is  a  separation  of  uo-ailrwy,  by  which  the  idea 
of  in  the  same  icay  is  most  fully  and  commonly  expressed. 
According  to  this  way  of  writing  it,  that  form  would  therefore  be 
a  jimction  of  the  demonstratives  &s  and  avrous,  a  thing  scarcely 
conceivable,  any  more  than  that  6  oSros  or  6?  ovro's  should  ever 
as  an  adjective  have  the  sense  of  fdeni,  *  the  same.'  But  from 
this  very  consideration  it  naturally  follows,  that  since  when 
we  want  an  adjective  we  use  6  a^ro'f,  the  natural  adverb  of  it 
must  be  ^s  avrfas.  I  think  it  needs  only  this  consideration  to 
make  it  certain,  that  this  is  the  true  origin  of  that  compound 
particle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  accentuation  and  aspiration  in 
aaavToif,  ois  &'  aura)9,  must  have  arisen  from  getting  by  mistake 
into  the  form  auTa»ff^. 


all  our  old  copic«,  we  ought  never  to  be  induced  to  admit  it  into  the 
text  of  Homer,  from  that  deference  so  justly  due  to  ancieut  authorities, 
which  will  be  found  strongly  recommended  in  the  following  note,  and 
which  in  our  days  ia  so  much  laid  asidCp  to  the  great  injury  of  classical 
literature. 

^  Whether  this  mistake  be  attributable  to  some  real  ancient  u^age. 
or  merely  to  the  decisions  and  arbitrary  laws  of  the  grammarians,  I 
would  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide  ;  dthough  in  cases  of  accent  and 
asjjirate,  a  great  deal  may  be  juatly  attrihuted  to  them.  It  is,  however, 
a  conceivable  case,  that  because  otMravras,  although  only  a  juxta-poui- 
tion  of  words,  like  napa^^p^fixt  and  the  like,  still  ajipears  as  a  proper  com- 
pound,  it  uoderwent  in  the  usage  of  common  life  the  process  properly 
belonging  to  compounds  of  having  the  natural  accent  thrown  backward 
from  the  end  of  the  word ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  the  simple 
avTtor  did  not  exist  in  the  current  language  of  the  dav.  As  to  the  aspi- 
rate, it  wa?  scarcely  poaeible  to  be  heard  after  the  d  in  iaaduirrvt^  and  it 
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3K  ''A<p€i^o%\ 

I,  Id  the  word  &(f*€vos  we  have  merely  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  inaccurate  etymology.  The  grammarians,  ancient 
and  madern,  all  following  an  inadmissible  derivation,  will  con- 
nect it  with  something  about  a  year's  produce  or  income.  But 
if  we  look  through  the  passages  where  this  substantive  and  its 
wore  frequently  recurring  adjective  ^vuos  are  to  be  found,  we 
we  plainly  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  simple  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  abundance  in  which  a  person  is  living.  For 
inrtanee,  in  the  aiptro^  koI  ttKovtov  a(fiV(TtTtWf  wiiicb  Achillea 
uierta  that  Agamemnon  will  never  succeed  in  doing  before 
Troy;  in  the  d^i/ei^y  piorolo  (11.  C  HO*  ^^^  d<;f»rcws  ftijAottri, 
(Hes.  €,  1 16,  Loesu.,  and  note  to  v,  1 19.  Gaisford).  And  hence 
also  He^iod  {0^  112.)  uses  it  even  of  the  weallli  which  the  gods 
once  divided  amongst  each  other  ;  "ils  t   A<^€vos-  b^craaPTo  Koi 

2.  In  order  to  introduce  my  opinion  on  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  I  must  first  mention,  that  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
aa  €  in  the  same  root,  as  in  aKyoi  and  dA^yo)  \  in  oAk^J  and 
oA/fw,  in  opyrjt  opyvid,  and  dp4yii>t  and  therefore  also  in  ti</jero*, 
8^4'eMfs,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  more  complete  form 
should  be  tJie  original  one,  and  the  other  an  abbreviation  of  it, 
but  just  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  quite  as  likely.  I  recognize 
tliereforc*  in  this  case,  merely  the  root  ittpv  with  and  without  e. 
And  indeed  there  did  once  exist  to  Sx^t'oy;  for  the  Etyni.  M. 
ia  V.  quotes  from  Pindar,  ol  5'  atprtt  'nt7totBa<rii/.     Bnt  Hcsy chins 


' 


natundly,  therefore,  have  been  suggested  by  the  opiuion  of  some 
grsmmariaii.  Further  than  this,  however,  we  ought  not  to  go  in  i«uch 
conjectural  pointSi  where  dl  historicnl  criteria  of  aucient  tnith  hdl  us ; 
tod  even  the  accenting  of  aJc  in  cur  ^'  avrtai  ajii)ear!*  to  me  not  quile  free 
from  the  reproach  of  being  a  half- measure,  if  it  be  not  found  in  Pome 
Bianu«cript  or  olhcr»  which  I  very  much  doubt. 

*  [Passow,  in  his  Lexicon,  prefers  the  old  derivation  of  the  gram- 
marians  to  that  of  Buttmann  ;  and  ccrtHiuly  the  former  h  confirmed  by 
the  amona  of  Tacitus.  Duederlcin  derives  it  frotn  oi/jt-w,  otpvacru.  Sec 
II.  «,  171.— En.] 

1  See  art.  31.  sect.  ^3. 
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32.  "Ax^€ti' 


has  the  following  gloss,  a<f>i*v(t^  a<^t»tJi^ft  -,  dX/3tf«.  This 
and  the  substantive  presuppose  a  more  simple  adjective,  wh 
we  will  form  in  us,  atfnr^s^  cta^  v,  in  the  same  way  as  ^apvvm^ 
p^pof  come  from  ^(ipi'f ,  KpaTosr,  KpaTvi*m  from  Kpan/?,  and  the  H 
And  of  this  04^1^'s  the  adjective  in  common  use,  d<^i'cios,  i 
lengthened  form.  But  &<ptnlj9,  again,  I  consider  to  be  nothi 
more  than  an  old  abbreviation  of  atpSovo^,  originating  in  1 
every-day  language  of  Greece.  The  meaning  of  this  latter  wi 
was  originally  confined,  as  is  plain  from  its  ethical  relation 
the  possession  of  property.  It  became  ailerwards  more  genes 
and  meant  everything  numerous,  whilst  its  abbreviation  d^ 
with  its  derivatives  retained  only  the  limited  sense. 

3.  Hut  what  are  we  to  say  of  Hesiod  «,  24.,  where  the  wi 
stands  as  a  masculine,  eh  ^4>€vov  o-irf vSorra  ?  To  that  pasfll 
there  is  a  various  reading,  a<^€i'09.  And  at  v.  6^^.,  where  ) 
text  has  ovk  aifyfpos  0ei>y6)r,  there  is  again  a  various  reaclj 
&1^€l^oI^  Galiimachus,  indeed,  who  in  his  Hymn.  Jov,  96.  I 
undoubtedly  the  masculine  form,  0^5'  apcnjs  a<f>^vovOt  ii| 
have  taken  it  from  some  precedent  equally  undoubted.  1 
no  other  poet  could  have  allowed  himself  such  a  liberty,  w| 
only  two  verses  before  he  had  written  bibov  B'  dper^v  t  atfti 
T€.  On  Hesiod  we  must  not  lay  the  blame  of  having  qfl 
unnecessarily  made  this  variation,  even  though  it  occurs  in  t 
Terses  separated  so  widely.  As  the  neuter  is  recommended  b 
by  analogy  and  the  usage  of  the  other  oldest  poets,  I  consit 
the  masculine  to  be  a  misuse,  which  was  first  introduced  S 
the  language  in  a  later  period,  and  so  crept  into  some  of  f 
copies  of  Hesiod  *. 


32.   'Ax^ftv, 


.  In  Homer's  Hymn  to  Pan,  v.  iH.  it  is  said  of  the  nighl 
gale,  in  all  the  manuscripts, 

&prjvo»  (innpoxiovfra  x**^  fitXlyripvv  doihijtf. 


2  Tlie  aff>tpvvti  which  staiidw  in  the  printed  tert  is  a  faUe  emenda^ 
of  Musunip.     See  Scbow.  ' 

*  [Pti«*8ow,  in  his  Lexicon,  is  of  opinion  that  Hesiod  really  did  use* 
masculine  forrn»  and  that  some  of  his*  PiiccossiorR  imitated  him. 


32.  'Axftiif, 
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As  ibis  reading  cannot  be  right,  llgen  reads, 

Bat  this  aUo  is  objected  to,  and  Riibnken's  correction  la)((i 
is  preferred,  and  admitted  into  ibe  text  in  Hermann's  and 
Wolf's  editions.  And  thus  the  wound  is  hidden  ;  which  it 
never  would  huve  been,  if  that  laudable  custom  had  been  once 
ttiiiversallj  adopted,  of  looking  on  the  text  of  the  ancients 
as  something  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  \vith  rashly,  and  of 
admitting  nothing^  into  it  which  has  not  a  certain  degree  of 
proof  and  philological  certainty,  on  which  point  a  tacit  agree- 
ment would  soon  be  formed  among  true  critics.  Ilgen's  pro- 
powd  reading  is  no  alteration  of  the  text;  it  has  that  degree 
of  certainty  which  arises  from  ancient  authority.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  objections  to  it  are  not  entirely  unfounded.  ^Axhip 
loilnip^  simply  for  adhuv  &.\iov(rav  ^ot^Tj/j,  would  perhaps  not 
be  objected  to;  but  Bp^vov  iitLTrpo^iovtra  dx^ct  aoth]if  is  an 
expression  more  than  surprising  in  so  distinguished  a  poet. 
Who  would  not^  therefore,  thankfully  admit,  under  the  text. 
f  I  Ruhnken*8  correction  ?  Let  documentary  truth,  as  mentioned 
^1  above,  always  remain  in  the  text  before  the  eyes  of  the  philo- 
pI  lojj'ical  reader,  and  then  whatever  may  still  be  concealed  in  such 
IB*t  traditionary  reading  will  be  brought  to  ligltt  much  quicker 
I       tod  much  oftcncr  than  it  now  is. 

P         2.  In  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  479.  this  advantage  is  etill  left 
ai.    The  mysteries  are  there  called 

S4fnvi^  ra  t'  ox^n^s  tarn  napr^Lfi€Vt  oCrt  wvBiaBm, 
OiJr*  a^fttv   fi'ya  yap  ti  &tont  ayot  laj(6p4iL  aiudT}V. 

There  is  in  the  text  here  a  correction  of  "^'alckenaer,  ayos 
fcr  the  &XOS  of  the  manuscripts,  which  is  so  evidently  an  im- 
provement, that  it  may  claim  a  full  riglit  of  admission ;  and 
(here  is  in  the  notes  a  proposiil  of  llgen  to  read  oiJre  x**'^'**' 
for  the  unintelligible  ovr  ax^dfiv. 

3.  The  excellent  critic?,  who  have  given  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  Hynms  would  surely  have  been  struck  with  the 
word  ax^e€ip  thus  occurring  twice  in  these  poems,  had  they  not 
been  shackled  by  a  preconceived  opinion  that  the  undoubted 
mejining  of  this  verb  was  to  groan^  lament.  From  the  fetters 
of  such    aji    idea   1   am   freed   by    the    gloss    of    Hesychius, 

K  2 
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X^«»'* 


M€yaxT/TeTar  fjiiya  iSoifrret.  To  this  one  of  the  comTDenlatort 
subjoins  with  great  simplicity,  Quasi  ^iy  ax»}<r6Tcu,  and  agaii| 
Toujj  adds,  with  the  same  simple  brevity,  Dorioe  scilicet, 
cannot,  indeed,  refute  the  opinion  which  supposes  this  to 
be  taken  iVom  a  lyric  metre  ;  but  how  improbable  is  it  that, 
among  the  innumerable  Doricisms  of  that  kind  which  dx'f- 
ffcrat  would  be,  jus>t  this  one  should  have  found  a  place  in 
Hesychius  [  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  buRr  the  Epic 
stamp  of  yAy  dx^^^ros,  y^iy  la\ii\  fi€y  iio)(oSt  of  which  the 
two  latter  are  also  in  Hesychius  ;  and  naturally  so,  becaus© 
such  compound  expressions  were  written  also  as  one  word^  and 
were  looked  upon  as  real  compounds.  It  did  not  strike  anjr 
one  ihat  a  for  rj  is  indeed  a  Dorieism,  but  that  a  for  ij,  although 
of  rarer  occurrence,  is  an  lonicisni  '.  Thus  Hesiod,  instead 
of  ^ifAiJca',  used  at  the  end  of  the  verse  ayLi^vra  x^^M^C^. 
given  in  Etyni,  M.  v,  tjfivw.  And  in  a  similar  way  the  Epio' 
poets  of  the  same  period  for  i]x^it.p  used  ^x*'^"'>  ^^^^  meaning 
of  which  verb  exactly  suits  both  the  above  quoted  verses.  Thfl 
other  sense  of  the  same  word  need  not  puzzle  or  mislead  us  | 
for  first,  ^x**^*'  ^*  ^^  soundy  to  emit  a  sounds  therefore  not  yet; 
an  Homeric  dialect  i  and  secondly,  in  the  sense  of  to  siph^ 
groarif  only  the  participle  ax€<M)t\  axiovira  is  to  be  found,  which 
however  is  repeatedly  used.  Still  less  should  the  two  verbs  bei 
confounded,  as  coming  from  the  same  parent  stem.  'Ax^«M>i 
belongs  to  ii)(oinu,  &x^^  *  ^^^^  &x€ftv,  to  sound,  belongs  to  ifx^m; 
iJxjj,  &c, 

4.  Now  I  hat  we  have  the  verb  axhiv  three  times  qattft 
distinct  before  us,  it  will  pcrhnps  present  itself  in  future  less 
disguised ;  and  that  too  again  in  the  Hymns.     In  the  Hymn 


1  In  some  words  iiud  forrns  the  Ionian*  also  have  a  for  17,  but  always 
short,  e.  g.  in  naprj  for  irij/>a  (Heraclid.  ap.  Eust.  IL  a,  24.  p,  2a,  24* 
Od.  fA,  89.  p.  478,  I  a.  Basil.),  iu  n/i<^ttrj9aWn,  dfjKpttr^affirf  for  -ifrim^ 
'jjaia ;  and  hence,  on  account  of  the  metre,  in  some  tenses*  as  ^r/tairvla 
from  tiffirjKii.  And  so  this  Ionic  «,  even  when  it  stands  in  a  syllable 
long^  by  position,  must  be  prouotuicecl  s^hort;  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing" Ionic  forms,  fi<iTctjfi/3pia  for  fittrrjti^pta,  X«'Xatftac.  Xf\tiap,€t^ftf  (from 
X^^w),  Afi^jy  for  \r}^iv  (Dor.  Xa^ir)- — Greg,  Cor,  in  Ion.  45.  52.  East.  he. 
In  this  way  is  explained  the  adj.  Jo-ftevns,  which  came  from  the  perf.  or 
8wr.  ?yncop,  of  1780^01,  and  pas^^ed  into  the  common  language  of  the 
day. — Buitmanrt's  AuM/Uhrf,  Sprach.  .^ect.  27.  uhs.  17. 


32.  ^Ayjleiv, 
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[Veniis»  253.  this  goddess  says,  that  she  who  had  so  often 
d  the  gods  into  amorous  connexions  with  mortals,  durst 
no  longer,  as  she  had  herself  yielded  to  a  similar  weakness,  men- 
tion the  ^abject  among  the  immortals : 

TovTo  /*fT*  d^at^Toto'iii'. 

A?  it  has  been  long  suspected  from  the  context  that  the  first 
syllables  of  *Trotfaxw^T^<^^  conceal  the  word  crxo/xa,  I  allow 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  expect  to  discover  in  the 
reinaining  syllables  some  word  to  signify  the  opening  of  the 
njoath.  And  thus  Hermann's  and  WolPs  texts  have  admitted, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  readers,  the  conjecture  of  Bcrnh. 
Martinius^  aro^a  \€i(r€Tai ;  in  support  of  which  is  cited,  from 
Od.  <F,  17.    Ovboi   fi'   ^<f>oT€pov9  56€   )(fiaiTat,   '"  this  tliresliold 

Kraom  for  both  of  us,"     But  ftilly  convinced  as  I  am   that 
verbs    x"*'^^*^*^    ^"^    X^^^'f*"'*    X^'*"'   ^^^   etymologieaHy 
the  sume,  yet  I  must  (and  in  this  case  the  obligation  is  the 
itronger),    separate    grammatically   what    usage    has    already 
divided.     The   verbs    x*^^''«^»    ^X**^°''»    f^V/*^^    xavQvp.aiy    and 
Xftif^vut  iyijoubov,  ictx^ifda,  x**''"o^»t»  t**'^  by  meaning  and  usage 
•0  completely  «eparated,  the  one  from  the  other,  that  no  form 
of  the  one  ever  occurs  in  a  single  instance  in  the  sense  of  the 
other;   and  the  diphthong  of  xii<roii.ai  follows  as  surely  from 
the  rft  in  x<**'^»'*^>    t^x***'^**'   ^^   TrciVopioi   does   from    tt/ttoi'^o, 
thffhs^     If  ticn,  after   the   first  correction   has   amended  the 
Word  to  frroy,a\Ti<T(iak^    the    remainder   \riatTai  be   not  given 
Qiichanged  to  \a<T»tia  to  form   another  future   beside   xtti'oiJ^at, 
this  verb,  well  as  it  suits  the  meaning  of  the  sentetice,  cannot 
be  made  of  any   use.     But  who  will  adopt  a  form  otherwise 
Dnknown,  when  another  offers  itself  for  our  acceptance !   The 
future  middle  of  the  verb  a)(ji€iv  lies  beibre  our  eyes  in  the 
£rtit'inentioned    gloss    of    Hesychius.     The    words    ovKin    ftot 
vr^fjk     axw^at,    i^oifofiiji/ai    tovto    give    therefore    an    exactly 
limilar  meaning,  "  my  mouth  will  no  more  utter  a  sound  in 
Ineotion  of  this." 

5.  I  suppose  that  this  ax^uv  was  the   older  form,  w*hence 

le  ^x^*  *^^^  VX^^^^  i  ^^'^^^   reference   to   which  it  is  worthy 

lark,  that  among  the  explanations  of  the  epithet  Wxata, 
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which  Geres  bore  in  Attica,  there  stands  in  the  Etym.  M. 
albo,  i]  oTt  fA€Ta  KVfijSdKwif  ijxpvcra  tt)i'  )\6pj}i'  efjjret.  At  ih 
same  time,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  this  dx€«*  i 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  of  the  same  family  as  x***^*  x^*^ 
as  we  bee  the  same  twofold  meaiiiDg  in  our  English  word,  •  to 
crack/  in  the  German  Maffvn,  and  in  the  Latin  a*epare.  We 
can  therefore  very  fairly  connect  the  sense  of  rmn  hiscere^  which 
is  so  particularly  natural  in  the  last^quoted  passage,  with  the 
general  tenor  of  our  representation  ;  but  in  the  quotation  fronk 
the  FTymn  to  Ceres,  Ovt  6.)(^4ui'  suits  the  context  much  better 
than  Ovre  x^r^ii/,  because  dxtftf  there  governs  the  same  accu 
sative  as  irv&ttrOai. 


Aq} pTo  ;    vid.  airqvoO^y^  &C. 


^^,  '' Ab^TO^^  aoarrup. 


1.  The  lexicons  acknowledge  two  forms  of  this  word,  Th 
&(MiTov  and  6  UttiTos^  of  which  they  prefer  the  neuter,  considering 
the  maaculine  as  only  a  sister-form  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
We  will  begin  w^ith  correcting  this  error.  The  Homeric  pai-j 
sages  do  not  indeed  furnish  us  with  any  means  of  decidin, 
the  gender ;  Pindar,  however,  has  frequently  awros  and 
but  never  the  neuter.  In  the  later  poet^,  from  the  time  of  ApoK 
lonius  (4^  176.),  the  neuter  does  occur;  but  this  will  not  jus- 
tify \\s  in  considering  the  established  usage  of  Pindar  to  be  1 
Doricism.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lexicographers  He^ 
sychius,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologus,  considering  whatever  wa§ 
more  ancient  aa  necessarily  more  rare  and  glossarial,  noted 
the  masculine  form  as  the  special  and  particular  one.  Thu; 
opinion  we  mnst  reverse,  giving  the  precedence  to  2<t»ro;,  as 
the  old  and  genuine  form  used  by  Pindar,  and  ranking  the 
neuter,  for  which  we  find  no  authority  older  than  the  Alexan< 
drines,  as  a  later  usage. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  likewise  the 
lexicons  (even  the  earliest)  mislead  us.  Does  not  every  one 
suppose  that  awros^  means  a  flo^rer^  or  y^ssom,  being  only  a 
more  poetical  word  for  avBoi  i     And  yet  it  is  not  so.     Let  us 
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y   aside  for  a  moment  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word,  wliich 
nuist   readers  of  Homer  will  recollect  not  to  have  been  per- 
fectly clear,  and  let  ua  turn  to  Pindiir,  who  is  almost  too  fond 
u{  k\     It  occurs  in  his  Odes   seventeen  limes,  alwayii  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  something  cert/ fine,  or  of  the  best  and  fnost 
hautifui  of  its  kind  ;  in  short,  it  is  used  for  that  which  in  most 
a»es,  in  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  may  be  expressed  by  ^o*, 
the  flower  or  bloom  of  any  thing;   but  Fiudar  never  uses  it 
of  a  flower  or  u  blossom  in  its  proper  and  simple  sense.     And 
ill  ibe  other  poets,  without  exception,  use  it  in  a  similar  man- 
tter.    To  give  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this  negative  kind 
*f  information^  we  may  turn  to  an  old  epigrani  of  an  uncertain 
author,  (Anthol.  Cephah  13,  a8.,  Anthol.  Jacob.  1,  73.,  Bruuck. 
Aiid,  1,  141.,  Simonid.  70.  or  76.)  where,   speaking  of  being 
crowned  with  garlands,  it  is  said  p6b(at;  dwrotf,  which  has  been 
ininislated  rosarum  Jlonbus  in  an  edition   of  Callimachus,  to 
whom    this   epigram   has   been    by   mistake   attributed.      (See 
Blomfield'e  Callim.  Epig.  49.)     it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  has  been  struck  with  this  expression,  being  probably  sa- 
tisfied with  the  translation  t^osurum  floribu^  ;  but  not  so  would 
ha?e  been  the  poet,  who  intended,  by  the  addition  of  aiM>TOi^ 
to  exalt  his  roses  above  all  other  roses,  in   the  same   way  as 
Fisdax  marks  the  superiority  of  certain  heroes  by  the  expres- 
•ion,  j}piAmif  aitiTOi,  Nem,  8,  15. 

3.  I  doubt  not  that  the  above  observations  may  have  oc- 
curred to  other  philologists  as  well  as  to  myself;  but  one  thing 
I  very  much  fear,  that  they  will  for  the  most  part  remain 
film  in  the  opinion  that  awro^  means  the  blossom  In  a  meta.' 
fkorieal  sense.  If  these  persons  mean  to  say  that  the  proper 
tense  of  dwros  was  still  extant  at  that  time  as  an  ancient  or 
poetical  sense,  but  that  it  happens  not  to  have  been  preserved 
in  any  passages  now  remainiiig»  I  answer,  that  this  is  a  mere 
assertion  without  proof,  which  we  can  fully  and  more  than  suf- 
ficiently refute,  not  only  by  the  before-mentioned  p6b<iHf  Ac^rotSj 
but,  that  no  one  may  accuse  us  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  by  its 
being  joined  with  arttpdifwif ;  as  when  Pindar,  01.  9,  30.,  says, 
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o$€v  (i'rom  Delphi  and  Oiyrapia)  ort^ai'wv  Ajaroi  icXvrap  Aa- 
Kpm'  €TTadf>opTt  fiarip*  tkyXaobfvbpov,  The  poet  who  can  say, 
in  order  to  express  the  most  excel  lent  of  its  kind,  *  the  flower 
of  eoDgs,'  '  the  biossom  of  life,"  and  so  on,  yet  could  not  say, 
in  order  to  express  the  most  illustrious  or  excellent  of  victorious 
wreaths,  *  the  blossom  or  the  flower  of  wreaths,'  becaa^e  in 
this  case  both  ear  and  aenbe  would  be  oflbuded  by  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  being  suggested  to  the  mind  frora  the 
aihnity  hetwQen  Jhwej'  aod  wreath.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from 
this  single  example,  thut  in  Pindar*s  time  no  one  on  hear- 
ing the  word  SLiATo<s  thought  of  a  blossofn  or  flower^  as  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
language.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  neither  is  it  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  idea  of  a  blossom  or  flower ;  for  an  expression 
becomes  a  metaphor  only  wlicn  the  person  who  makes  use  of 
it  knows  its  proper  meaning ;  and  cither  from  his  own  ima- 
gination, or  from  following  some  usage  of  figurative  language, 
he  employs  the  word  in  its  metaphorical  sense.  The  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  word  at^ros  prevents,  therefore,  the 
correct  understanding  of  it ;  for  whoever,  not  considering  that 
the  word  nowhere  means  blossom  or  flower  in  its  proper 
sense,  gives  to  it,  when  he  finds  it  expressive  of  something  the 
most  beautiful  or  excellent  of  its  kind,  the  metaphorical  idea 
of  hhssom  or  fioioer^  that  person  attributes  to  the  poet  a  flgure 
which  he  never  dreamt  of ;  a  worse  fault  than  misunderstand- 
ing a  figure  which  he  really  intended*.  There  would  be  no- 
thing, therefore,  left  but  to  suppose  that  the  word  meant  in  the 
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*   [Buttmann  makes  no  mention  of  a  passage  in  ^^schylus  in  which 
ivnov  occurs,  Supp.  68o. 

'pf}S  HtpiTfifv  ucatoy. 

From  aoiruv  following  here  so  closely  on  ac^ot,  one  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking  that  the  poet  understood  them  as  syiionymuus  words,  and 
intended  to  keep  up  the  earae  figure  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  frora  the 
frequeut  UMe  of  Kfipa)  with  Ktipijv,  x^^r^'f  *^d  the  like,  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odysi^ey  (see  al^o  /Eschyl.  Choeph.  169.  1B6.),  wc  might  rather 
conclude  that  the  poet  hixs  here  drawn  hii&  metaphor  from  that  simple 
idea  whieh  Buttnmuu  supposes  toward  the  end  of  this  ai*ticle. — Eo.] 
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<Adeft  period   of  tlie  language  blossom  or  floioer  in  its  proper 

lenBC,  but  that  this  meaning  became  quite  obsolete,  and  that  it 

rdnmed  only  the  metaphorical  one.     This  is  certainly  possible, 

aad  if  it  can  be  proved  by  historical  facts,  it  would  be  of  some 

taWe  in  an  inquiry  into  language  iu  general ;  if  it  cannot  be  so 

proved,  it  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

4.  We  have  been  obliged  to  premise  thus  touch,  in  order 
ihat  we  may  not  be  influenced  by  any  preconceived  opinion  in 
the  consideration  of  Homer's  use  of  ^o^ros.  The  first  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  that  poet  is  at  II.  i,  661.  where  the 
ikoiiMjls  prepare  a  couch  for  Phoenix  by  spreading 

lierR  no  one  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  apply  to   Homer  the 

usage  of  Rucceeding  poets,  and   to  understand  by  it  the  very 

finest  linen.     Again,  when   in  the   other    passages  of  Homer, 

•here  the  thing  spoken  of  is  wooi,  it  is  called  otos  ^wros.,  this 

erpression  is  somewhat  ditferent;  still  it  is  such,  that  when  at 

Od*  <L,  443.  where  Telemachus  sleeps  nfKaKvfJifih'ov  ow$  d<iir(j),  it 

it  understood  to  mean  the  softest  wool,  this   also  would  agree 

very  well  with  the  common  usage  of  the  word.     But  at  II.  y, 

599.  and  716.  (he  sling  is  cidled   ivcrrpoipvs  0I69  ^<i>TOi.      Now  is 

this  the  place,  where  the  poet   is  speaking  of  a  compact  and 

hard'twisted  sling,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  finest,  the  softestj 

and  the  most  beautiful  wool?  The  same  doubt  recurs  as  forcibly 

at  Od,  t,  434.  where  Ulysses  entwines  his  hands  in  the  wool  of 

the  great  ram : 

aiirkp  ;(<p(rlM  amrov  ^crTrf<ri(NO 

NwAf/iraisr  <rrpt<f)6tU  ('x^pi^v  rrrXt^tSTi  Bv/a^, 

In  explaining  $«n:(<Tios  (see  art.  66.  sect,  5.)  iu  this  passage 
by  divine^  splendid^  preerninentlt/  beautiful,,  it  ouglu  to  be  re* 
marked  that  that  expression  contains  the  idea  of  ettormousit^ 
thick  m^d  compact^  as  the  thing  itself  there  plainly  shows ;  an 
ideu  totidly  incompatible  with  that  of  awros,  as  hitherto  ex- 
plained* One  things  however,  is  clear,  that  in  all  those  pas» 
tages  the  thing  meant  was  simply  wool ;  and  though  some  might 
still  pen*evere  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  before-nieniioned 
interpretation,  by  saying  that  the  wool  intended  by  this  expres- 


sinn  was  *  the  best  and  most  excellent  in  the  slieep. 
supposing  the  existence  of  that  reputed  ancient  meaning  blvssom 
QY  Jlower,  it  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  '  the  blossom  of  the 
sheep  -^j'  but  that  this  poetical  expression  was  become  to  a  certain 
extent  so  completely  Epic,  that  the  poet  used  it  with  reference 
to  those  common  subjects  without  any  poetical  view, — still  even 
that  interpretation  is  not  applicable  to  this  last  passage ;  for  if  it 
were  admitted,  fiwroy  must  have  its  genitive  case  after  it.  Nay, 
even  if  we  suppose  that  *  the  bloom  of  the  sheep'  was  an  old 
Epic  expression  for  wool,  still  Voas  would  hardly  bring  himself 
to  translate  the  passage  thus : 

aber  ich  selber 
Wiihlte  deo  stattlichstcn  Bock,  der  weit  vorrag-te  vor  alien  ; 
Uie&en  iWst'  ich  am  Hiitken,  und  uater  den  wolligen  Bauch  hin 
Lag  ich  gekriimmt,  und  durauf  in  der  umttderherrtichen  Bliile 
Hielt  ich  fest  die  Hande  g^eclrcht,  ausdaurendes  Herzens*. 

And  it  may  with  truth  be  observed  that  the  same  would  hold 
good  of  every  other  metaphor  which  we  might  endeavour  to  lay 
down  as  a  groundwork  for  explaining  the  word  iwro?.  In  this 
passage,  the  expression,  whatever  it  is,  must  necessarily  be  one 
used  ill  its  proper  sense;  and  that  which  Voss,  with  genuine 
poetic  fueling,  has  actually  placed  in  his  translation,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one ;  im  hetTlichen  Flockengekrdusd,  *  in  the 
superb  mat  of  wool.'  "Awros  must  necessarily  have  meant  in 
that  more  remote  period,  even  in  the  common  language,  a  lock 
of  icool,  or  collectively  ajicece-^. 

5.  As  soon  as  we  have  admitted  this,  it  is  hai'dly  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  first  passage  (IK  i,  66  k),  kCi^oto  iwros.  can 
have  been  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense  in  which  the  succeeding 


■i  As,  for  example,  m  Apollon*  Lex.  in  v. 
*   [Wbicli  may  be  thus  literally  translated  : 

But  I  myself 

Chose  out  the  stateliest  goat  of  ail  the  flock  ; 

I  seized  him,  and  beneath  his  wooUv  paunch 

1  lay  curled  up,  and  in  the  wondrous  bloom 

Twilling  my  hands,  held  firm  with  perseveriug  heart.— Ed,] 

^  Apollonius  has  only  once  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word,  viz.  4,  176., 

spcakiiig^  of  the  golden  fleece,  Tofjauv  trfv  navn}  xp^'^'°^  i<^\mtp6*¥  a»rt»* 

Callimachu^,  Theocritus,  and  others  ust*  it  like  Piudar, 


^ 
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pocU  used  it,  for  the  finest  of  linen.     But  by  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  it  the  truth  now  becomes  self-evident.     AtVoi' 
u  properly  not  Hnen^  but  the   plant  of  wliich  the  linen  was 
made, — the  Jiax ;  and  although  it  is  now  very  natural  that  the 
same  word  s^hould  be  used  for  the  Jiax-pdant^  for  the  Jlax  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  for  the  thread  and  litien  made  of  it,  yet  this 
does  not  prevent  \ivow  S(i}TOf  Irom  being  explained  according 
to  the  analogy  of  oios  inaro^.     For  as  a  lock  (Jioccu^)  of  that 
which  comes  from  the  body  of  the  sheep  is  wool,  so  a  Jock  of 
tlial  which  comes   from   the  flax-plant  is  nothing   more   than 
flax;  and  as  the  wool  is  often  mentioned  instead  of  the  cloth 
made  from  it,  so  Kiyoio  Scares  (Jioccus  lini)  means  nothing  more 
than  simply  linen, 

6,  The  meaning  thus  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  passages 
ii  ronfirmed  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  which  corresponds 
with  it  most  naturally.  'Awtos  is  the  Lat.  floccus.  As  this  is 
derived  from  ^o,  so  that  comes  from  aiqpiL ;  and  both  mean  the 
liyht  and  airy  luckji  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  flax-plant, 

7.  But  if  this  be  the  proper  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  also  (as  we  plainly  see  it  is)  the  older  sense  and  the  one 
in  ase  in  Homer's  time  ;  it  follows  that  no  other  but  this,  or 
one  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  can  be  the  idea  from  which  comes 
the  metiiphorical  sense  used  by  Pindar.  Here,  then,  all  hope 
of  introducing  the  idea  of  blossom  or  flower  must  be  totally 
lost.  But  the  sense  oi  Jlock  or  dotmi  (fioa-us)  will,  in  another 
way,  do  us  the  same  service.  Without  doubt  «3ttoT04  was  used 
to  mean  also  the  downy  pile  or  nap  of  cloth,  that  delicate 
Xcix*'!?  which  constitutes  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  cloth,  and 
Vhich   proves    its    newness,  as    on    the    other    hand  defloccaiw 

\99ies  in  Latin  are  the  same  with  detnt<e,  clothes  which  by  wear 
Irave  lost  their  nap,  and  consequently  their  freshness  and 
beauty.  That  from  such  an  object  of  every -day  life  were  taken 
figurative  and  proverbial  expressions,  is  agreeable  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  early  times;  whatever  moved,  as  it  were,  above 
or  upon  any  body  or  any  number  of  things,  as  the  best  and 
mo»t  beautiful,  was  called  the  Jlock  or  down  of  it,  the  fioGCtm 
or  ^re%  of  it^  The  proper  sense  of  the  word  was  meanwhile 
loftl  after  Homer's  time  in  the  common  language  of  daily  life  ; 
and  then  it  disappeared  in   its  figurative  application,  so  that 


Pindar  vised   the   ward  in   many  combinadoiu*  which  a  litertl 
comparison  with  the  original  proper  meaning  no  longer  allows, 

8.  Necessary  as  it  appears  to  be  to  connect  the  verb  AtarfZw 
immediately  with  6.utTo^,  still  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  any 
one  to  accomplish  who  keeps  analogy  always  in  view.  The 
verb  occurs  only  aa  spoken  of  sleep  ;  but  in  both  the  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  is  found,  it  has  the  accusative  jjirvov  with  it. 
This  favoured  the  explanation  of  the  grammarians,  aTTai'6(C€iv. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  give  any  fresh  encou- 
ragement to  the  explaining  of  the  word  awroy  by  avdos^  as 
that  mode  of  explanation,  refined  and  forced  as  it  is  in  itself 
is  quite  inadmissible  in  these  two  passages  where  sleep  is  for- 
bidden ;  as,  11.  h\  159*  t(  wAviTvxov  Hm'oir  d<urfw;  and  Od. 
*f,  54H,  MTjKe'n  twp  ei56aAT€ff  d<uTetr€  ykvKVif  irnvov.  On  the 
contrary,  some  might  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  my  interpreta- 
tion, if  I  were  to  suppose  that  the  verb  a.i,iT(Lv  expresses  more 
briefiy  the  same  meaning  as  the  passage  of  Od.  a,  443.,  where 
Teleraachus  sleeps  wrapped  up,  oio?  dwr<{).  But  neither  is  it 
consistent  with  analogy  to  form  a  verb  thus  for  such  a  mean- 
ing, nor  would  it,  when  joined  with  the  accusative  vnvov,  give 
us  a  just  and  correct  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  long 
ago  proposed  to  leave  the  word  6.tttTos  out  of  the  questioOi  and 
to  derive  the  word  immediately  from  am  in  the  sense  of  to 
sleep,  as  we  find  that  sense  in  5<rraf  and  taim.  But  it  is  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  such  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
€^ovTf^  dwTftrf  vnvov  might  make  most  readers  look  on  it 
as  little  better  than  our  saying  '^  the  sleep  of  the  sleeping 
sleepers,'  or  *  the  singers  sang  a  song ;'  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  repetitions  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  simple  language  of  the  ancients*,  particularly 
when  the  words  are  of  different  families.  That  is  to  say,  man,  in 
the  simplicity  of  early  times»  hears  in  each  differently  sounding 
word  a  different  collateral  idea,  although  he  ia  not  himself  con- 
scious of  it.  Now  in  ci/Scu^  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
compares  the  passages  of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  that  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  /*  iw  down.  Of  atorcii',  which  is  a  form  lengthened 
from   the  verb  &fiv  to  increase  its  force,  I  doubt  not  that  it 

*  [**  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,"  Revela- 
tion* 14.  2. — Ed.] 
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Ofriginally  expressed  by  a  poetical  onoinatopoeia  the  idea  only 
of  Ca  snore/  and  then  to  sleep  a  snoring  deep  sleep;  in  which 
fleose  the  accusative  ^I'ov  was  added  to  it,  according  to  the 
usual  Greek  idiom,  merely  to  have  a  substantive  for  Travi^uxw?  or 
ykvKVf,  the  epithets  used  for  defining  what  kind  of  sleep  it  was. 


Ee&pvxoL ;  vid.  jipo^ai. 


34. 


BXimtj/  * , 


1.  In  giving  my  opinion  of  the  derivation  of  &fx^poTos  from 
H^poiy  ^/>0T0¥,  morSt  mortalis^  I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  par- 
ticular formation  of  language,  according  to  which,  especially  in 
Greek,  fip  and  /3A  frequently  come  from  p.  followed  by  a  vowel 
before  p  or  A.  As  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  looked  on  in  a 
different  light,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the  principle  of  this 
formation,  as  completely  as  it  can  be  done  on  historical  grounds. 
With  this  view,  but  also  with  this  limitation,  I  will  here  make 
lome  additions' to  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  afjLjSpoToSf 
and  endeavour  to  give  a  more  salisi^ictory  detail  of  what  may 
have  been  mentioned  there  too  briefly. 

2.  I  must  first  remind  my  readers  of  the  certainty  of  the 
principle  it&elf,  after  which  it  will  only  remain  to  show  to  what 
particular  cases  it  may  be  correctly  applied.  This  certainty  is 
evident  without  further  proofs  from  the  single  instance  (resting 
on  firm  historical  groundsj  of  jSkmaKta,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  fAoktiv  as  Bpw^Kia  to  ^opciv,  and  which  possesses,  be- 
sides, a  middle  point  of  support  (not,  indeed,  that  such  a  one  is 
wanted,)  in  ft</jt^Aa>jca.  The  case  of  ixopos^  a^/3/)OTos,  /S/jorJy,  and 
of  the  forms  belonging  to  them,  would,  even  if  its  own  evidence 
were  deficient,  receive  support  enough  from  the  former  case  to 
produce  perfect  conviction. 

3.  Here  also  induction  comes  to  our  assistance  by  intro- 
ducing cases  which,  taken  separately,  would  have  less  meaning 
and  weight.     Every  linguist  knows  well  that  the  ramification 


♦  [Originally  written  as  a  supplement  to  article  j  5.  sect*  9. — Ed.J 
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of  such  principles  spreads  ioto  dialects  very  remote  from  the 
written  language,  and  he  therefore  has  recourse  to  glossaries, 
particularly  to  that  of  Hesycliius.  In  this  he  finds  Be/3/>a/u^- 
viait  expliiined  by  clfj,apfjiipii>i\  the  connexion  of  which  two  forma 
is  supported  by  the  glosses 'E^^/iarai  and  'Efx^pajx^prf  for  tfyap- 
TftA,  €ifj.apixfin}.  These  forms  do  not  bear  any  mark  of  haviDg 
been  made  by  the  grammarians,  as  we  find  thou»anda  which 
do  in  the  Etymologicum,  though  but  few  in  Hesychius.  Such 
forms  were  invented  by  the  grammarians  in  order  to  explain 
some  other  form  actually  occurring  in  the  written  language,  the 
analogy  of  which  was  not  evident;  these^  on  the  other  hand, 
lead  to  nothing  of  the  sort,  nay,  they  rather  deviate  from  the 
usual  grammatical  analogy.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  cer- 
tain, that  instead  of  (tfioprrat,,  or,  as  requii*ed  by  the  prevailing 
analogy,  ^^VapTat,  certain  dialects  had  also  ^dfiparai  and  e^i- 
^parai;  tills  last  for  ^jutptaprai,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  analogy 
of  ^^opa;  and  here  then  we  have  again  the  same  metathesis 
and  its  consequences.  At  the  same  time,  these  forma  support 
the  case  of  /lopoj  and  /^tporof  particularly  and  immediately,  siuce 
those,  as  well  as  these,  take  their  origin  from  the  same  idea 
of  fate,  and  the  sanje  root  jmcipai.  I  will  only  mention  the 
case  of  jxdpTiTm  and  jipd>pai  (Hesych.  Bpd\l/ai,  trvKkafitZv)^  which 
strikingly  agrees  in  analogy  with  the  others.  For  further 
particulars  I  refer  to  Schneider's  Lexicon*  and  the  notes  in 
Hesychius, 

4,  To  the  gloss  BAtt  Hesychius  has  the  explanations  ^A4V<rft, 
dpL^Kya,  0aUCu.  Of  the  first  two  we  will  proceed  to  speak 
by  and  by.     Against  the  last  have  been  made  sundry  uncritical 


*  [The  following  is  an  extract  from  Schneider's  Lexicon : 
Mapnta  and  fiapntat,  poet,  the  same  as  wWaft^atKit,  &c.,  &c.  The 
root  is  paJTOf,  whence  in  HejAjod.  Scut  331.  and  251*  pawttiy  and  fit- 
paTToifv.  Thence  ^pd^jfni'  (rvWai^fif,  ai^Xwffci,  Mpxf^i^  &Tip€vvnt,  Hesych. 
' — ^E|Sparrrr»''  tKpv^tv,  tux^v^tv.  Again,  tfipu'^iv  fKpv\^tv,  «nt4Vt  tcarr^* 
yfV  ;  from  ^pdnrftv'  tor&lftv,  KpxmrnVt  n^pavl^tiv.  Tt^  arufiati  cXirciy,  JJ 
oTri/a^rii',  Ho^ych. — The  lust  ex]>lanatioiii  appears  to  refer  to  l:ipa{^f%v, 
Aa  from  fxo'XiaKca  ha?  been  made  ^^uuxkoh^  and  from  f}p.apTtiv  rjfiiipoTov,  &o 
from  papTTTta  has  been  funned  ^^mr<i>,  by  metathesis  jS/iKim-o).  Perhaps 
to  these  belting'  ^pnnfli^,  0paKfl%^  a-vMitPai,  ovmdfr  Hesych.  (hke  <ruXXa^- 
0dv€tv,  com  pre  he  ltd  ere  f  '  to  comprehend/)  from  ^puKTjpi,  which  again  is 
derived  from  ^€$paKa. — Ed.] 
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Attacks.  We  musi  however  firmly  defend  every  word  against 
which  Buspicion  has  been  raised  without  any  traceable  grounds. 
A  very  flight  acquaintance  with  Hesycliius  is  sufficient  to 
teach  us,  that  when  he  is  explaining  a  word  which,  as  coming 
from  different  roots  or  fiom  different  branches  of  a  root,  has 
diiferent  and  totally  unconnected  meanings,  he  puts  them  down 
without  hesitation,  one  after  the  other.  Let  us  then  look  at 
BAci,  ^ahCC«i,  as  a  particular  Hesychian  gloss.  What  reason 
can  we  have  for  rejecting  the  comparison  of  this  word  with 
/iioAcir?  One  thing  we  do  find, — and  it  enables  us  to  prove 
the  connexion  more  accuriitcly  and  certainly,— wliich  is,  that 
in  the  contraction  of  ^oMlv  to  ,8K€i  there  remains  no  trace  of 
the  o ;  by  which,  therefore,  the  case  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  ^KdfTKco  and  the  grand  analogy  belonging  to  it.  But 
let  n»  recollect  that  by  the  change  of  vowel  the  verbal  form 
Itoktlv  probably  belongs  to  a  root  with  c ;  and  then  we  are 
met  immediately  by  fx^AAeu',  of  which  the  pure  idea,  as  it  arises 
in  the  mind,  must  have  had  likewise  its  physical  meaning. 
And  what  can  this  be  but  to  go  ,•  as  in  French  jc  vais  perdre, 
in  l^tm  perditum  ire,  &;c»  Nay,  /lAw,  pLtKfi  fxoiy  can  hardly  be 
anything  else,  if  literally  translated,  than  it  ff&es  to  me,  or,  to 
make  the  sense  more  complete,  t'i  goes  to  my  heart  ♦.  When 
therefore  Hesychius  gives  us  from  some  of  the  dialects  fiKtlu  in 
the  sense  of  fiabtC^LV,  who  would  wish  to  separate  it  from  such  a 
word  as  this  ^€Aot»,  /^cAAm,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as 
«A/o»,  icA€i<u  doen  to  the  known  root  KeAu  l  But  this  yLlKetv  cor- 
mponds  quite  as  well  in  its  common  meaning  also  with  the 
analogy  previously  laid  down  here ;  in  as  much  as,  beside  the 
Homeric  tAi^i^kerat,  there  were  in  the  dialects  also  forms  with  a 
simple  fi:  for  instance,  in  Hesych.  Be^Aec^at,  /jicAAeii'.  <Ppoim- 
(nv.  B</3Aetts  ^AAetv :  in  both  which  glosses  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  approving  of  the  correction  ^cAett'. 

5.  The  principle  then  of  this  affinity  of  sounds  is  certain,  bo 
that  the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases  has  at  least  as 
iDiich  probability,  as  in  those  where  it  lies  more  on  the  surface. 


■ 


*  [Both  these  sentenceB  literally  rendered,  the  former  as  well  as  the 
bitter^  are  in  constant  use  in  German,  es  geht  mirk  an,  or  es  geld  mir  su 
hert^n  ;  in  French,  ceUt  me  va  au  cceur. — Ed.] 
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I  have  far  instance  declared  myself  favourable  to  that  opic-^ 
ioD  which  connects  ^A^rreti',  to  take  (lie  honey  from  iht  khe^ 
with  /uAc.  BA/trat,  ro  ra  Kripia  6Kli\fai  tw/"  pLiKtatT^v,  ^iro  ro«S 
picAt,  ficAili****'  Etym.  M.  BAiVrfti',  to  atjiaip^h'  to  /xeAi  diro  rai# 
KTipidiP'  (and)  BXiVat,  iraTri^tVai  p,€AtVcra«  koI  ffcXdo-ai  r»v  cr^uf- 
vm'i  vTTfp  Tov  TO  p.€Kt  7pvyti(TaL,  Hceych,  Here  we  see,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  ancients  took  their  honey  from  the  hive, 
it  was  called  /SAtrrcw',  which  might  be  the  foundation  of  th© 
opinion  so  decidedly  givcHj  that  l3kiTT€iv  comes  from  /ucAu 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  1  by  no  means  despise  or  re- 
ject the  other  opinion,  which  may  be  found  in  Schueider^s 
and  in  llicmer's  Greek  and  German  Lexicons,  that  /^Arrrcty 
comes  from  a  more  simple  root,  with  the  idea  of  to  handle,  ta 
press  or  squeeze  out,  BAft*  /^AiVo-ci,  d/i«Ay«,  Hesych.  fiA(r^ 
Tfiv  ia-Ti  TO  a<patp€W  to  jutcAt  dtmi  Ttatf  KTjptwi'.  icai  Trctpo^cti',  Kok 
TO  \ffTiKa^qi>.,  Kal  to  iKTTi€(€ii'i  TO  KTipia  T(MiV  pL€\ta(r&v  OxlflttPm 
SchoL  Aristoph,  Equ.  794.  To  which  we  may  add  the  verlj 
/SAt^af^tr,  to  feel  or  handle^  parlicnlaily  to  feel  hens  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  eggs  in  them  or  not ;  foe 
that  this  verb  has  been  used  also  in  the  same  precise  sense 
pUrrdv  (see  Etym.  M.  and  Suid.  in  v.)  I  am  not  yet  willing 
to  admit  us  ccrtuin.  If  then  we  see  the  word  /SA^ttcu',  wilhj 
the  meaning  of  to  milk,  thus  brought  to  one  common  fundus 
mental  idea,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  here  again  also  wfl 
are  met  by  the  root  ME  A  in  /jifAyeu',  'to  milk,*  mit^-gere,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  last  word  the  more  general  idea  offer^ 
itself  to  us  again  in  nwJcere,  *  to  stroke  dow  n.'  This  confirms 
me  in  the  wisdom  of  adopting  one  general  principle,  to  ab- 
stain as  much  as  possible  from  pronouncing  positively  which 
of  two  or  more  words  comes  from  the  other;  or  which  sound 
in  a  family  of  words  is  the  piimitivc  one,  whence  the  others 
proceed  chronologically  and  genealogical  1*».     I  might  probably 


^  [Schneider  in  his  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  says  of  ^Xirrw^— 
Some  derive  it  froai  /i«Xt,  pfXirTto.  as  fi\a^  from  paXaitor,  and  j^Xoxridtt 
from  ptp\«i>.  Again  BXi<i*,  i-  q.  j6J>\/C",  and  jSXttrcrw,  another  form  o(  iiXata, 
/9Xf(ii,  and  ffXvta.  As  ^\v(ut,  /9Au(T(ra)  is  the  same  with  fplkvgij>,  fpXCfnrttp. 
so  does  ^Xitu,  ff\i(<D,  f^XiVo-o*  diflfer  from  (^Xi'w^  0X(j9«,  BXi^tt  only  by  the 
aspirate  stntl  diitlect ;  its  original  meaning  therefore  is  lo  squeeze,  preitg^ 
tuck,  mi/k, — Et>,] 
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be  allowed  to  derive  the  more  general  ideas  of  to  stroke^  atroke 
«lot099^  handle,  or  feel,  from  some  more  particular  idea  such  as 
to  mUh  :  in  order  to  support  the  more  convenient  derivation  of 
the  German  verb  mciken,  *to  milk,*  from  the  substantive  milch, 
*inilk,*  and  consequently  also  fiklTTuir  from  jn^Xi.  But  this 
twofold  appearance  induces  me  for  the  present,  at  least  as  the 
more  natural,  to  place  as  the  groundwork  of  my  derivation  that 
idea  which  is  common  to  both.  I  suppose  therefore  a  stock  or 
loot  MEAIO,  with  the  idea  of  *  to  stroke  down,'  *  handle/ 
foipare,  mutcert^  with  which  are  connected  the  German  and 
English  adjective  mihl,  and  ^uKixos,  with  the  verb  fifLhlfratLv, 
-£scbyl.  fi€kC(T(T€iv.  The  physical  idea  of  the  word  passed 
over  on  the  one  side  into  the  form  ^fkyw,  melken^  '  to  milk,' 
whence  the  German  adjective  viclk^  EngL  *  milch,*  and  the 
German  substantive  MUchf  Engl.  '  milk,'  the  name  given  to  the 
liquor  obtained  by  milking,  i.  e.  by  stroking  down  and  pressing 
the  teat  of  the  cow;  whilst  on  the  other  side  arose  from  the 
unchanged  root  the  substantive  ^xtKi.  These  two  words  are 
therefore,  strictly  s^peaking,  one  and  the  same  word  and  thing; 
but  they  fixed  themselves  in  the  one  branch  of  the  language  on 
the  more  definite  idea  of  honey,  in  the  other  on  that  of  mUkn 
Al  the  same  time  in  the  Greek  the  root  MEA  passed  over^  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  more  prevalent  in  that  language,  into 
BA  ;  whence  /3Af«\  ^Airrctr,  and  ^Atfi^r  ;  and  so  it  remains 
undecided  whether  the  word  ftXima  earaes  from  the  root  im- 
nedllitely,  or  through  juAt.  The  connexion  of  jBMtop  with 
luKif  arising  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  sweetness,  is  supported 
by  a  trifling  analogy  ' . 

6.  As  litde  reason  have  we  to  be  afraid  of  supporting  the 
derivation  of  )3Aaf  from  fioAa/cov  ;  particularly  as  we  must  first 
presuppose  the  verbal  stem  from  which  /3Aaf  taken  by  itself 
iimiXd  come ;  for  the  fonn  BKd(iLi\  ^utpalvav  in  Hesychius 
ttnnea,  according  to  all  analogy,  at  once  from  ^Adf .  As  a  con- 
firmation of  which  we  may  adduce  the  quantity  (roir  jSkaKa), 


i  BAiVoi',  the  potherb  called  arach  or  oravh,  the  Atriplex  of  Linnaeas, 
19  csdled  in  German  Melde,  Compare  also  Hesych,  M*Amn»  to  jfiltrra, 
nincH  has  been  already  amended  by  others  to  iliXmi ;  for  it  h  evident 
tint  the  explanation  there  given  must  have  been  a  word  ia  common  and 
Ibmiliar  ase. 


which  in  the  case  of  iBKifTai  is  done  away.  In  the  Ionic  form 
the  word  would  have  taken  an  rj,  as  Opdaam^  tirprixa  (see 
art.  loo.  sect.  3.};  and  thus  we  tnay  also  add  the  word  /iiAij-; 
\p6s',  weak^  connected  with  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  ^i»« 
6p6s  is  with  l3Xia(TK(ii,  But  the  present  case  leads  us  still  further 
by  means  of  the  Homeric  a/JA»jx/>t>V,  in  which  the  a  has  been 
long  since  acknowledged  to  be  not  intensii'e,  but  without^ 
signification,  exactly  as  the  stem  from  which  fiakano^  spring* 
has  such  an  a  in  a/xoAos,  weak^  tender,  {api^a,  IL  x?  S'O' 
poiTCL,  Eurip,  HeracU  75.)  a  word  certainly  in  meaning  natu- 
rally connected  with  a^Kijxpo^,  and  not  lesn  in  orthography 
also  ;  for  tJftaAo?,  fl,SAijx/J«f  t^ay  be  very  well  compared  witl\ 
apt,apT(u%  a^poT^jCitv. 


35.    BouXofiaiy  tWAo), 
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1.  Of  these  two  verbs  iBiXw  is  of  far  more  frequent  occnr-i 

rence,  and  the  most  general  expression  for  wishing ;  but  it  ex- 
presses in  particulnr  that  kind  of  wish  in  which  there  lies  3 
purpose  or  (hsii/n,  conscquentlv  a  desire  of  something  the  exe- 
cution of  whicli  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  in  one's  owai 
power;  on  the  other  hand  fiovkofMit  is  always  confined  to  that 
kind  of  willingness  or  wishing  in  which  the  wM  and  the  m- 
clinatiQjt  toward  a  thing  are  either  the  only  thing  contained  in 
the  expression,  or  are  at  least  intended  to  be  particularly 
marked.  Hence  it  cjcpresses  a  readiness  and  willingness  to 
submit  to  that  which  does  not  exactly  depend  on  oneself,  aft 
at  II.  o),  226.  ft  bi  pioi  atfra  TtOvdpiti'aL  irapa  I'r^vcrlv  ^A^cuoiv  xaXr 
ifoxtrwvcujt'.  Bov'Aofjiat  (/  am  readif  and  tcUUfig,  &c,).  In  the 
same  way  it  is  also  used  of  a  woman  who  can  only  do  as  others 
wish,  Od,  0,  21,  KftVou  ^oi/AcTa*  olKoit  OipekXtiPj  5s  k(v  omfloi* 
And  of  a  mere  wish  or  desire,  11,  0,  51.  koi  el  fidha  ^ovK€tu 
akkrf. 

2.  Hence  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  active  wish,  which 
looks  forward  to  its  accomplishment  as  soon  as  circumstances 
shnll  allow,  is  in  all  other  cases  expressed  by  tOtKdv  (II.  ij,  364. 
TTa^T*  iOlkta  hopLfvai,  i,  I  20.  h'if/  i&fkui  6.pi(Tai^  &c>),  l3ovKop,aL  Is 
used   in   this   »euse   of  the    Gods   only;    e.  g.  IL  a,  67.   AX  kIv 
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-**»v  . .  Bo^kerai  Avridtras  ^fuv  Slito  hoiyop  afAvpm  i  and  more  fre- 
^tWDtlj  thus,  "Cxro/oi  i^ovKero  Kvboi  opi^ai,  Tptaeira-i  tk  ^Sovktro 
i^iV&c.  (XL  17,  21.  pt,  174.  ft>,  39.  0(1.  B,  475.  See  also  IL  A» 
Jiy.,  where  the  older  editions  had  iBihei,  See  Ileyne.)  In 
tliii  expression  there  is  evidently  something  of  respect,  as  in 
our  verb  to  wiU^  since  in  speaking  of  those  above  us  we  par- 
ticularly remark  and  mention  the  inclination,  the  favour,  the 
conceoeian,  which  in  tliem  connects  the  wish  almost  immediately 
with  its  accomplishment* 

3.  From  this  meaning  of  inclination  toward  a  thing  which 
ti  evident  in  ^v)wfiai,  it  is  used,  without  any  other  word  joined 
with  it,  when   beside  the  wish  thrre   is    a  preference  of  one 
tiling  to  another.     In  «hort,  /Soi/Ao/xatj  but  never  i&€k<ti,  stands 
iii>gly  in  Homer  for  *  to  prefer/  malie^  and  that  when  speak- 
ing of  an  active  as  well  as  of  a  passive  wish.     The  passages 
where  it  is  followed  by  jj  are  frequent  and  well  known,  as  IL 
0,117.  ■+»  594-  Od.  A,  488.  77,  106.     But  to  these   belong  also 
tltote    passages   where   this    sense    is    evident    only   from    the 
iQtitheaie  iu  the  preceding  sentence,  as  in  IL  a,  us.  ^tx<1  ttoKv 
j9fjX«^iac  avTTfv  OUoi  ixew^   and  in  the    expression   Kaf  ice  to 
>3wAo/^p,   KaC   Kiv  ttqXv  K^p^tov  i)(v.     In   this  case    sometimes 
i$ik€tv  and   ^vkttrdm   are    plainly   put  in   opposition   to  each 
other,   as   in  Od.  p,  226.   oIk  i^tkria-fi  "Epyov  iirolxf^Bai,  dAAa 
nmTvmif   nara   HjpLOV   Bovktrai   alTiC<^v   ^6(tk€lv  tji'  yaartp    avak- 
i»»,  and  so  also   i,  95.      This    meaning  of  jBovktaOai  is  easily 
overlooked,  if  one  doet*  not  observe  the  antithesis,  as  at  Od»  0, 
Sil*  Bavkopiai  jj^i)  vtlaOai,  where  it  is  not  a  rude  "/  «?£*/r*  {f$i- 
Am),  but  a  friendly  "  1   would  rather  now  return   home,"  in 
iaswer  to  the  option  left  to  him  by  Menelaus.     Compare  like- 
wiie  Od.  w,  387.  p,  187*. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  peculiar  to  i$€k€Uf  to  be  used  with- 
out any  other  word  joined  with  it  for  bvifQ.<r&ai,  particularly 
IB  the   negation  ovk  idiktu  as   «t    IL  <py  366.   Ovk    e^cAe   -npo- 


»  BovXf(r^ai  is  »eJdom  met  with  in  this  sense  in  pro!?c.  Sturz  has 
foitod  it  once  in  Xenophoyi,  Aoab.  2.  6,  4.  (6.),  where,  however;  it  is 
difcmemble  only  by  the  antithesis  ;  ffiv  pa&vfttli^,  ^vktrat  noptiv.  In 
Alexander's  l*etter  in  Gellius  20,  5,  it  is  followed  by  ff  :  iyw  ^«  ^vkoi* 
pff  hr  TttU  iftfH  rik  n^nvra  €pif§ipuns  ^  rair  iivmp^ei  fitaif>€p€tv. 

0  2 
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peftj',  dXX'  tax^To^  and  in  other  passages.  See  Damm.  BmJ. 
A€<T^ai,  in  which,  properly  speaking,  is  contained  the  mere  wish 
or  the  being  willing,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  cannot  be  so  used; 
but  iOikciv  may,  in  as  much  as  it  never  expresses  tlie  wish  of 
a  person  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  his  wish 
being  gratified. 

'5.  As  for  the  rest,  iOekeiv  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  more 
general  expression^  and  hence  it  occurs  also  in  cases  where  we 
have  seen  ^ovKitrOat  used ;  very  frequently,  for  instance,  of  the' 
Gods,  or  to  express  a  mere  wish,  as  at  IL  tj,  182.  'Ef e^opc 
kKtjpos  Kwirj^  tv  Up  ijO^kov  avroL  BovXf<r^i,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  limited  to  the  cases  above  mentioned  ;  to  it  belongi 
exclusively  the  construction  with  r),  and  that  with  the  iorv, 
acct/sathe,  as  Tpcaco-^rt  tk  ^oi/Acto  ifUjiv^  in  which  mannef 
iOikm  does  not  occur ;  for  in  the  example  quoted  above  from 
11.  7},    the   preceding  verb   ^K&opdv   is   understood  again  after 

6.  In  modern  times  the  verb  fiovkfor$ai  in  its  abridged  form 
/3oXerat,  ^oAetr^f,  was  first  admitted  into  "Wolf's  Homer,  To 
scholars  the  question  is  nowadays  pretty  clear  (see  Schneider**! 
Lexicon*,  and  Heyne  on  II.  X,  319-)  J  ^^^  i*  ^^^y  ^^  *®  ^^^ 
to  put  those  who  arc  not  accustomed  to  such  points  on  theif 
guard  against  false  views  of  the  subject. 

7.  No  language,  in  expressing  its  sounds  by  writing,  haE 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  pace  Avith  the  real  diversity  of 
those  sounds  as  expressed  m  speaking.  The  signs  by  which 
sounds  are  expressed  have  always  been  produced  by  chance 
circumstances,  not  by  pure  invention.  Hence  in  all  language* 
many  sounds,  nearly  allied  to  each  otherj  are  united  under  ona 
sign.  Ear  and  eye  then  mingle  and  confound  their  own  de*' 
cisions,  and  we  get  accustomed  to  consider  as  really  different 
those  sounds  only  which  have  different  signs,  and  to  look  upoa 
those  which  are  united  under  one  sign  as  mere  modifications  of 
the  same  sound.     The  ancient  Greeks,  like  some  of  the  oriental 


♦  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find  "  Bi5Xo/Aai  for  jSo^ojimii,  II.  X,  319, 
Od»  a,  234,  tfvv  d*  heptai  f3<$XoFTo  $to(^  where  the  ugual  reading  is  t$a* 
XovTo.  Od.  TT,  387.  ^uXtaSt.  Theocr.  28,  15.  t^XXofiTjtr.  The  root  i» 
j8«SX»,  the  I^t.  fo/o/'— Ed.] 
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natioDS  even  now,  had  only  one   sign,  the  o,  to  express  the 
aotinds  o,  «♦,  u.     For  the  Uj  however,  there  arose  in  very  early 
times    a   separate    sign,  by  the   use  of  a   form   of  the  sister- 
consonant  V  or  digamma — T  or  v.     The  o  therefore  still  re- 
mained, particularly  in  words  of  Ionic  origin,  the  sign  of  only 
the  sounds  o  and  u.     In  that,  indeed,  they  were  not  poorer 
than  the  Germans  are  now  in  their  e  ;  for  every  one  versed  in 
tlie  physiology  of  language  knows  well  that  o  and  u  are  less 
different   than  the  different  modifications   of  the  German  ef, 
which   we,    deceived   by   appearances,   consider   as   essentially 
the  same,  while  we  look  on  o  and  u  as  essentially  different 
feom  each  other.     And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  all  vowels  there  are  intermediate  sounds. 
A«  long  as  the  attention  of  a  nation  is  not  awakened  to  the 
aotinds  of  its  language  by  those  who  cultivate  the  liberal  arts, 
its  musicians,   rhetoricians,  grammarians,  ^tc,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Greeks)  whether  they  really 
made  a  clear  distinction  in  their  pronunciation  of  o  and  w,  or 
whether  they  had,  particularly  in  separate  races  or  dialects,  an 
obscure  middle  sound  for  their  o.     Nor  until  those  arts  have 
made  some  progress  in  improving  a  language,  docs  this  point 
become  clearer.     The  Greeks,  however,  were  brought  to  the 
carher  solution  of  this  question  by  an  additional  necessity ;  they 
endeavoured  in  some  sounds  to  express  the  quantity  in  writing. 
J^ow  the  difference  of  the  sounds  of  q  and  n  is  naturally  more 
ily  perceived  when  the  vowel  is  pronounced  long.     As  soon 
llierefore  as  the  sound  of  long  o  was  expressed  by  Cf*,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  a  sign  for  long  «,  whilst  the  short  o  still 
remained  in  that  respect  uncertain.     Now  as  the  sound  of  u  ap- 
proaches on  the  one  side  to  that  of  o,  and  on  the  other  to  that 
of  u,  a  sign  was  formed  by  the  union  of  o  and  v  placed  side  by 


*  (The  German  sound  of  u  is  like  our  o  in  do.  or  the  oo  in  boot,  and 

the  fi  or  w  IF  exactly  the  French  u.  The  reader  should  liear  in  mind 
that  wherever  in  the  following  remarks  (for  instance  in  p*  jgQ,  note  4.) 
mention  is  made  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  the  German  pronunciation 
of  it,  not  the  Eughsh.  is  intended. — En.] 

^  [And  we  muy  add  tbc  EugUsh  and  French  c  also  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  completely  distinct  than  the  sounds  of  e  in  (the  present  of  the 
verb  to)  read,  breads  certain  .-' — Ed.] 


Bide,  or  the  one  above  the  other  thus,  ov  or  v ;  exactly  as  in 
some  of  the  modern  languages,  the  German  for  instance,  they 
write  ce  or  o  to  express  the  sound  which  is  between  o  and  e^ 
From  this  way  of  writing  it,  and  because  the  common  dialects 
used  it  only  to  express  a  long  sound,  arose  the  idea  among  the 
grammarians  of  ov  being  a  diphthong,  an  idea  transferred  into 
our  grammars,  and  now  become,  as  it  were,  an  established  one ; 
in  the  same  way  as  there  have  been  given  similar  false  accounts 
of  the  German  a  and  o. 

8,  The  difference,  then,  between  the  sound  of  the  short  a 
and  of  the  short  u  has  come  down  to  us  without  any  sign  or 
mai'k  by  which  we  might  discover  whether  the  ancients  really 
had  any  such  difference,  and  if  so,  how  far  it  went  in  their 
pronunciation ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  point  on  which  we  must  bo 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  One  case  however  has  been 
discovered  by  the  me  tie ;  namely,  that  whereas  ov  is  no  true 
diphthong,  but  only  a  long  vowel,  an  instance  occurred  in  th« 
older  poetry  of  the  quantity  of  a  certain  word  not  being  fixed ; 
and,  therefore,  as  we  find  KaXoV  and  koAos,  fr^pos  and  fepos,  so 
we  find  also  fiQv\€(T$at  with  the  first  syllable  short.  In  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  Homer  ov,  <u  and  u  were  all  written  with 
the  a,  and  tlie  metre  alone  showed  the  difference  of  quantity. 
When,  however,  copies  were  made  according  to  the  later  mode 
of  writing,  that  verb  was  written,  in  all  common  cases  where 
it  occurred,  fiovKfo-Oau  More  accurate  copies  might  have  re- 
tained the  reading  ^oKetrOat  in  those  passages  where  the  metre 
required  the  first  a j liable  to  be  short,  but  in  all  others  it  was 
written  fiovX^a-Bai  even  then,  and  the  other  reading  has  never 
come  down  to  us  in  any  of  our  copies.  In  the  passage  of  Od, 
IT,  387.  the  writing  with  ou,  which  is  so  visibly  contrary  to  tho 
metre,  has  remained  even  to  our  times: 

I  give  the   passage  at   length,   to  show  that   puuXt<T$ai  s 
here  in  the  sense  which  is  so  peculiar  to  it.     That  is  to  say,  it 
means  not  merely  to  wish,  but  *  if  you  tooutd  rather^*  as  the 
antithcsiB  plainly  shows.     But  in  the  two  other  passages  the 
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iBet/e,  which  appeared  to  suffer,  was  the  means  of  introducing 
la  emendation.     II.  A,  319. 


firti  vtipfXijytptTti  Zevf 


Tpvctv  fiij  fBtXrt  tovvat  Kpdrov  fji-jtffi  rjijuv. 

Here  iOi\€iv^  contrary  to  the  universal  analogy  of  Homer,  ap- 
pears with  jj  in  the  sense  of  nmlie.  The  best  manuscripts  have 
the  true  reading  ^uXcrai,  and  the  Venetian  echoliast  on  the 
passage  expressly  explains  it  so ;  t)  hmkiiy  urt  /ScJAerat  aitrl  toQ 
fia^KtTOL  ^.  Here  then  we  have  another  trace  of  the  true  read- 
mg  in  ihoee  older  and  more  accurate  copies.  And,  lastly,  in 
Od,  a,  234.  the  common  reading  is 

but  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  the  scholia  the  various  readings 
are  i^oKovro  and  f/JovAotro ;  and  Hesychius  has,  evidently  with 
reference  to  this  passage,  the  following  gloss :  *£/3()Aoi^t>"  ifiov- 
KopTo,  i^vktwrairro.  Wolf,  however,  has  retained  here  the  com* 
mon  reading,  which,  explain  it  as  you  will  (sec  Steph,  Thes), 
itill  remains -J  without  any  satisfactory  parallel  example;  whilst 
i^vKovTo^  as  spoken  here  of  the  gods,  stands  quite  in  its  proper 
flense,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  and  even  the  con- 
struction with  the  adverb  may  be  illustrated  by  II.  o,  51.  Kal  d 

9.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  now  clear  that  in  ihe 
three  passages  above  mentioned,  this  verb,  even  if  it  is  written 
with  an  o»  should  be  pronounced  Metal^  bUledhe,  ebUionio  K 
And  for  this  purpose  1  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  to 
reserve  the  character  «*  (which  is  every  day  less  and  less  used 


2  The  obaervatroa  of  Mucrobius  in  his  work  De  Verbo  Graico  et  Ln- 
timo  (p.  308.  ed.  Bipj  refers  to  tliia  passage.  lie  ways  that  the  letter  0, 
"  adjecta  u,  produdtur,  eadcnK|ue  retracta  corripitar,  ^ovktrm  /SoXera*, 

rfT^JulTOVf  TtTfMTtOS." 

^*  The  explanation  of  it  by  furi^\(iv  (?ee  Hchol. )  is  contrary  to  the 
midd.  voice,  which  can  admit  of  only  some  such  explaimtion  u»  /StiAXetr^o* 
f'r  PQvr,  tv\  <Pf>(at,  &.C.;  an  ellipsis  that  docsj  not,  however,  oceur  elsewhere, 

"*  This  rule  is  iiaturnlly  cakiilated  only  for  us  moderns.  Aa  to  the 
ajicietita,  we  caunot  possibly  know  whether  ihey  always  Imd  fur  the  o  a 
middle  sound  between  our  0  and  tt,  or  whether  they  ])roiiouuced  it  in 
some  wurdb  more  hke  t>,  in  others  mure  like  h;  or,  lastly,  whether  the 
motmd  of  ii  was  really  lost  in  the  (.■unuijoii  laiiguagt-  of  Greece,  and  re- 
mained only  in  the  xEolic  dialect  and  in  sueh  aiitiijuated  forms. 


■ 
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as  a  substitute  for  ov)  entirely  for  this  and  other  similar  ci 
that  we  meet  with  iu  the  more  rai'c  dialects  and  in  foreign* 
names  ^. 


^6,   Bpo^aif  ^po)(rivaty  ^e0pvx<t- 

1,  There  are  many  yerbal  forms  which»  in  their  letters  and 
partly  also  in  their  meaning,  come  very  near  to  the  verb  fipi- 
Xeti',  the  Yowel  of  which  is  so  changeable^ — ^pax^jvai,  ^poxtj, 
{moj^pvxt-osi — %vhence  it  may  be  useful  to  review  them  all,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  difference  of  the  steins  or  root* 
from  which  they  spring.  At  the  same  time  one  thing  will 
thereby  be  made  evident,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  usgd 
for  each  other  ;  in  as  much  as  each  formj  the  derivation  of  which 
may  be  doubted,  is  fixed  by  usage,  so  that  no  form  really  similar 
in  sound  belongs  to  two  roots  of  a  different  meaning,     llius 


^  As,  for  instance,  when  in  the  later  writers  such  names  as  *Pbt«Xo4 
occur :  always  however  excepting  those  cases  where  constant  usage  haa 
already  changed  the  Latin  w  into  the  Greek  a  or  i\  as  in  'Pw/ivXor.  II<^ 
TrAiov,  &c»  For  tlie  rest,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  ^Colic  dialect 
correi'jHjndcd  with  the  Latin  in  this  na  in  so  miiny  other  points,  in  as 
much  as  that  alone  of  all  the  more  common  ditilects  had  a  full-sounding 
short  u  ;  and  that  dialect  wanted  only  a  wider  range  of  hterature  and 
more  regular  graninmrinns  to  have  furnished  as  with  the  means  of 
deciding  with  correctness  on  the  orthography  and  proQunciation  of 
many  of  its  words  and  forms.  Meantime  we  may  cite  one  instance  as 
indisputable »  that  in  order  to  read  cnrrecUy  a  well-known  fragment  of 
AlctEUS,  we  must  write  not  opnvM  hat  npav^ ;  and  most  probably  the 
instancea  of  the  yEohc  v  for  o,  which  the  grammarians  have  preserved, 
like  vpoiof,  awixa^  are  all  to  be  understood  of  the  short  n;  nay,  it  id 
even  a  question,  which  I  will  not  now  stop  to  consider,  whether  this  dia- 
lect did  not  proilounce  the  v  in  general  (consequenlly  the  v  in  viv,  ais, 
imtp  rIso.)  like  the  Latin  u,  and,  therefore,  had  both  m  and  v  (^'EoL  Y 
and  f)  in  common  with  the  Latins.  To  corroborate  what  has  been  s^d 
above  of  the  short  ov  i>(  the  /Eulians,  we  may  add  the  express  assertion 
of  the  gnimmarians ;  for  instance,  Priscian.  i,6.  '*  Illi  enim  (the  .Eoliaus) 
&ovy(fTt}p  pro  OvyoTTjp,  ov  corripientcs»  vel  niagis  v  sono  u  soHti  sunt  pro* 
nunciare,  ideoquc  ascribant  o,  non  ut  diphthongnm  faciaiit.  sed  nl  so- 
num  f  j^olicuni  ostendunt."  And  in  Schol.  ad  Dionysii  Tliracis  Gram- 
niaticam,  p.  779.  it  is  expressly  said  of  the  o  placed  before  the  v  by  the 
Boeotians  {to  o  to  7ip*niBipimv  rrapii  BotaroU  rati  w),  thttt  it  does  not 
alter  the  qaantily,  as  they  jironounce  KoCvt^  short,  as  the  other  Greeks 
do  Kviffv. 
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the  Homeric  aorist  ^paxili*  is  distinguished  from  ftpix,€iv  not 
only  by  the  sense,  as  being  a  word  formed  from  the  sound  of  the 
tluDg  signified,  like  our  crack,  cra^h^  &c.,  but  aUo  as  a  form  ;  for 
Ihis  latter  %'erb  has  no  aor.  2.  act.,  but  only  an  aor,  2.  pass,  ^pa- 
Xt/im.  Further,  as  the  a  in  fipa)(€tv  is  not  a  changeable  vowel, 
bat  rather  an  essential  partjsf  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  beside 
liie  stem  or  root  BPEX-,  whence  ^pax^jt'ot,  there  is  a  separate 
root  BPAX-. 

2.  'Avafipoxtv  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  mislead  us,  in 
ai  much  as  it  is  used  with  reference  to  water ;  as  at  Gd.  A,  ^H6, 
where  the  water  flying  from  the  thirsty  Tantalus  is  thus  de- 
scribed,  Tocro-dx'  ffSwp  6.7rokitrK(T  apaj^poxiv :  and  the  change 
of  Towcl  from  c  to  o  in  the  aor.  2.  is  not  without  example : 
compare  i^fMipc.  But  a  comparison  of  avafipo)(^it/  with  icara- 
^poftitv  and  ivafipoieu  will  show  us  where  the  real  connexion 
lie*.     The  paJBsages  where  the  two  latter  occur  are  these  ;  Od.  5, 

.  2n.  of  the  wondrous  drug  of  Helen, *0j  to  Karaj^polfuv , 

'whoever  swallows  it  down  ;*  and  fx,  240.  of  Chary bdis,  'AAA* 

or  aifai^po(€i€  dahd(T(Ti]<i  aXp.vpot?  Dowp.  where  it  is  the  same  as 

Kiiro^p6(€uif^  and  opposed  to  ^ffju^creifi^  v.  237. ;   the  meaning 

iherefure  is,  *^' But  when  she  has  swallowed  up  again  the  salt 

«e»vwater/'     Consequently   the   sense  of  vcmp  aifajBpo)(€i'  must 

also  be  "  the  water  being  swallowed  up  again,"  that  is,  retiring 

back  again  into  the  ground.    But  in  this  caye  we  have  the  aor,  l,, 

and  as  a  change  of  vowel  never  occurs  in  that  tense,  the  o  must 

be  in  the  stem  or  root,  BPOX-,  and  the  theme  must  be  BPOXfl, 

With  this  is  connected  the  substantive  ^puxBo^^  and. no  less  the 

word  /3/)oxoV,  a  noose  or  slip-knot;  as  in  German  ScMinge  is  *  a 

nooBC,'  and  the  verb  schlingen,  which  properly  means  *  to  form 

ioto  a  noose,'  means  also  *  to  swallow  :*  and  there  is  sufficient 

sbnilarity  between  the  act  of  swallowing  and  <liat  of  drawing 

together  a  noose  \ 

3.  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  stem  or  root  BPTX-,  I  refer  my 
readers  (as  far  as  relates  to  fipv^t^  and  ^pu*fw,  to  gnash  the 
ieeih^  biic^  and  eat)  to  my  note  on  Soph.  Philoct.  745.  The 
poetic   pert  ^^^pvxp,  nuiy^  according   to   its   form,   belong  to 

*  Strave  bns  quoted  mra&po^i  from  Apolloiitus  Rhocliua  and  Dio- 
ii>>iu»  Ferieg.  in  the  seiiHC  of  Rwnllowiiig  up  large  objects.  Sec  Butt- 
inano'tt  irrcgnlHr  verh?  under  fii^pmcrKt^, 
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Ppv)(u> ;  but  it  is  strongly  attracted  toward  ftpvxdo^i^  to 
(as  a  lion,  see  Amnion,  v,  (p^vtii/^  Aristoph,  Ran.  823.  to  bel- 
low, as  a  bull,  Sophocl.  Aj.  322.),  by  the  striking  analogy  of 
fit/ictioftaA  and  fzjixAo^at^  each  of  which  has  in  the  old  language 
of  poetry  just  such  a  perfect  with  the  same  meaning,  y^iy^na, 
tif^TjKa.  Both  verbs,  fipvx<a  and  ^p^x^iofiat,  arc  words  formed 
from  the  sound  of  the  thing  signified,  which  (though  each  takes 
its  origin,  as  the  meanings  prove,  from  a  different  sound)  have 
formed  themselves  in  the  language  on  the  same  stem  or  root 
BPTX*,  although  grammarians  and  lexicographers  endeavour 
to  connect  them  together  partially.  Homer  has  the  present 
tense  of  neither  verb,  only  the  perfect  ^i^pvxa,  and  thatv,  like 
fitfMVKa  and  /Af/utrjKa,  in  the  sense  of  the  present,  according  to 
the  analogy  given  at  length  in  the  Aubfuhr.  SprachL  sect.  113. 
obs,  13  *.  [See  also  Matthise^s  Greek  Gnimmar,  p.  505.  obs.  3. 
Blomf  ]  Homer  uses  this  word  three  times,  of  the  roaring  of 
wafers^  II.  p,  264.  Od.  c,  412.  ju,  242.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  meaning  (to  connect  which  with  that  of  Ppvx<^  Damm  has 
given  himself  much  useless  trouble)  can  take  its  rise  only  from 
the  still  stronger  idea  of  the  roarimj  of  ammah,  as  Schneider 


*  [T!ie  piissage  referrtjcl  to  is  the  following : 

Obs.  13.  Very  frequently  the  meanings  of  the  present  »ind  of  the 
perfect  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that  visage  confounds  them.  Thus, 
strictly  spCHkingt  ^tX«t  n^enns  it  gaeg  to  th  heart,  the  Epic  ^«V*»?^*«  *' 
lies  at  the  heart:  iience  both  mean,  it  confems  or  pmns  me.  In  this 
way  the  real  difference  of  many  perfects  which  are  used  exactly  as  pre- 
sents may  be  easily  imagiacd  ;  as  pres,  tu  beaomt^  to  do  progresgivet^^ 
to  Itegin  to  do ;  perf  to  be^  to  do  fi^rcdly  and  decisively;  as  vetBofim,  /  be- 
lieve ^  TTfVfJt^tt,  /  (tm  CQn/ideid,  rely  on;  and  9-0  kvtavui  and  iaha,  ^dXXm 
and  rt&ri\a,  Kjj^ofiat  anil  tttxijUa,  &c.  Althungh  in  most  of  them  the 
difference  cuniiot  be  made  clear,  at  leat*t  to  us  and  in  our  laogaagee,  as 
tTi  'Xf'K^&a,  fiffiTjvat  wiiprjpa,  toXira^  3«'3opica,  t!8a»fltr,  ycyiy^n,  Kt\pi]^m,  dXd^ 
Xr}fiai  (from  uXao/iot),  nrf (roirwff ;  yet  we  Can  trace  in  many  instances  that 
the  perfeet  has,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  of  the  present,  an  exprcs- 
Btorj  of  certainty  and  com]iIetenesi*.  The  Hpj)lieiitii>ii,  however,  of  all 
this  to  particular  cases  mast  he  nlways  left  to  private  judgment,  in  n» 
much  as  many  word^  admit  of  heitig  taken  in  different  views.  It  must 
be  observed  partieulurly,  that  the  foUrtwing:  verbs,  nignifying  a  tound 
or  fv///,  have  quite  commonly  in  the  perfect  the  '^imple  meaning  of  the 
(jresent,  as  KtKpaya,  /  en/  out^  XfXmea,  KtitKtryya,  TfVjjiyo,  ^^pvj(a  {ffptt- 
)(^aopat},  fitpvxa  {fxvKaopai),  (itfiriKtt  (fjitjKdoptit) ^  SO  that  the  real  pfeseut  of 
these  seldom  occurs.— Ed,] 
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bi  proved  to  a  certainty  by  the  collection  of  cognate  verbs 
wfhich  he  has  compared  together  under  the  article  mpvut  in  his 
Lexicon  ^     Again,  Homer  uses  ^(jSpv^f^s^  11.  i',  393.  tt,  486.  of 


-  Oidy  that  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  has  not  been  careful  enotigh  to 
teptLTate  expressly  this  word  from  ^pvxfo,  frendeo.  Under  the  word 
^im  he  places  $pv)(^  among  the  forms  which  mean  to  roar  or  beilnw, 
becttufle  he  refers  ^wUpvxa  buck  to  that  thctne  ;  und  midcr  the  word 
$fn/x^  he  derives  a  verb  ^pvxofxm  (probably  instead  of  ^t^fivxa),  which 
•bould  mean  the  same  as  lipvxdofjLai,  from  ^pvxoa,  frendeo. 

[To  give  the  English  echoUirp  who  may  not  ui\derataiid  Gcrniaxi,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Buttniann's  raeaiKng,  it  will  be  nct'eajsary  to  give 
*t  leng:th  the  articlea  to  which  he  refers,  as  they  are  found  in  Schneider's 
LexicoD  and  Supplement. 

Bp««d»,  -^»  to  bite,  bite  in  pieceg^  devour,  sumlhw  vp,  poet. ;  fitipoKtov 
tk  fforpoMi  ^pvMi,  Diphilus  ap.  Athen.  p.  2g2  C.  "OXa  p^fKr^  ^pliaov  a¥ 
aaravioi,  D'lod.  Sic.  hb,  16*  Ml.  h.  a,  4.  34.  J,  3.  In  Nicftnd.  Alex, 
126.  ^pvKov  <rr6pa  is  the  eame  as  pepvK^s,  the  mouth  shut  close.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  as  ^^joicntat,  /3poj^^i{(i),  ^i^putiTKit),  nnd  comes  from 
3op<»,  l^tin  voro,  *  to  eat,  bite,  devour;'  whence  ^^d&>,  ti°p*f»>,  {inpvta, 
theDce  ^opd^ttm,  contr.  ^pmtjicui.  3opo*(i>,  ^pontu,  tut.  iipo^t^y  whence 
/ijpdj^dor;  a^uu,  iitipvfCQ»,  contr.  ^pvKot^  Jos.  t6,,  the  difference  between 
which  and  tipix*^  cofiyiFts  merely  in  the  Xi  fli"d  the  hitter  meanis  piirti- 
mlnrly  the  gnashing  of  tfie  teeth  in  eutiiig  or  utherwi&e. 

Bpux*^,  •^,  the  eame  as  fipvKa  ;  bat  particularly,  ttt  strike  the  teeth 
together,  gnash  the  teeth  with  rmje^  imptitienvc,  &c.  'J^hence  ^pvxopai^ 
same  as  (ip/vxaapat.  In  Soph.  Pliiloct,  745.  the  prcj^ent  reading  is 
$pi/opai  instead  of  ^pvxoptti.     See  also  ^pvopm. 

Hut  in  the  Sapplemenl  to  Schneider's  Lexicon  &pvxt»  stands  thus : 

Opvx^.  -^,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  or  very  near  akin  to  ^pmta, 
' ^pCxofiait  ^pvxdtipMt.  In  Homer  it  is  used  of  the  ronr  of  dushiiif^ 
vavrs,  11.  pt  364.  Od,  >i,  243.  But  at  IK  v,  393.  and  tt,  486,  Ktho 
Tarvtr&€\s  Bffipvxun  18  cxpljuned  by  deuti(/us  frendens,  '  gtiasbin*^  the 
teeth.*  Ile&ycbiua  has  from  some  similar  passage  explained  ^f^pvxi^rtv 
by  ^fUi<f>ovovvTfs,  Compare  Apo!lon.  Rhod.  a,  831.  In  Sophotl. Trach. 
1073.  Aart  ftapStviiv  $«$pvxa  fcXai'^uv,  the  Bchol.  explain  it  by  thmtidu), 
to  cry  ahud,  KAatWra  pt  k.u\  fipvx^pfvov,  Alciphr.  i,  3 J,  ajipearss  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  preceding.  In  Pbiloct.  745.  the  old  reading  was 
fipirxr»p*n,  which  Brunck  has  altered  to  ^pvKopai.  *'{lX«ro  ffpvxfffii  aXi, 
Philippi  Epig.  77.  strat/ottjed  up  in  the  itea,  helongy  to  ^pCxta.  Arehiae 
Epig.  I  a.  ^9«fr<V  oftriwa  ^pCxdiv,  dentibvit  fre/idens.  In  Hipjiocr  p.  604, 
3  1.  ol  6^t^€s  fipvxovffi,  tfie  teeth  chntter  in  a  shivering  ft. 

'QpCv,  mpwfAat,  expresses  tlic  cry,  howling,  or  rbaring  of  humjrff  dogs, 
tcotves,  or  lions,  *Qpvoit  itvp^,  Antijiat  Sid.  Ei)ig.  8.  ^QputraL  oidpa 
0aXa<rayiv,  Dionys,  Per.  83.  The  Latin  ntgire  fully  expresses  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tireek  word,  and  comes,  like  ntgere,  ructnre,  from  ipxN^. 
€pvyii»t  tp€VYupiUi  which  last  in  its  aorist  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  to 
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the  cry  sent  forth  by  00c  lying  mortally  wounded.  The  sch 
liast  indeed,  and  lliosc  who  follow  him,  explain  it  by  grinding 
the  teeihy  and  support  this  interpretation  by  stating  that  th« 
dying  actually  do  so.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  th( 
passages  to  feel  how  ill  this  agrees  with  the  poet's  description 
and  how  naturally  a  cry  of  pain  suits  it.  For,  besides  its  proper^ 
meaning  of  to  roar  or  bellow,  f^puxatrOai  expresses  to  fUter*- 
any  tiolcnt  ay  or  scream,  as  jipvxn^tis  in  Soph.  (Ed,  T.  1265. 
^^pvxaro  in  Trach.  904.,  and  fieiBpvx^^  1072.  By  this  in- 
terpretation a  uniformity  of  usage  is  preserved,  not  merely  i 
Homer,  but  in  general.  Be/3^i'xa  belongs,  as  far  as  the  senseai 
goes  J  exclusively  to  l^pvxao-Oai  i  in  the  sense  of  gnashing  that 
teeth  only  the  pres.  and  imperf.  /3pi5xw,  ^^pvxoif  were  usedp 
and  tliis  too,  as  it  appears,  not  in  the  Sanguage  of  Epic  poetry. 

4»  Tliere  now  remains  for  our  examination  the  verj'  difficult* 
form  in  11.  p,  54. 

Olov  d«  rpitPft  Ifpvfis  dvfjf)  epiBT}\tt  eXairjs 
Xciptjit  iv  ofoTroXto,  off  oka  ava^i^pvxtv  vHayp. 

Here  is  neither  the  roariiig  of  waters,  nor  any  sound  which  can 
be  compared  with  tJic  grinding  of  teeth  ;  the  sense  however  ifl 
clear  J  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  bursting  forth  or  springing 
tip  of  water.  But  the  grammarian  does  not  remain  satisfied 
with  having  ascertained  tbe  meaning  ;  he  tries  to  satisfy  himself 
on  the  formation  of  the  word  and  its  analogy.  And  thus  Lave 
arisen  various  opinions,  some  explaining  the  word  differently, 
others  proposing  to  alter  the  reading.     As  I  have  not  succeeded 


^ 


roar,  11-  v,  403.  Theocrr  f^.  58.  For  these  ore  used  also  o/>vc»» 
vtpvop^i',  again,  opuyyi,  opvydvia.  Hesychius  lias  opvytbei,  ^'pcvyrrat ; 
again*  o^urrni,  vXnicrci,  htkI  (fpi^yfiof  for  opvyfMvos,  u  e  opvyofifP^Sf 
ffpvxtitfXfvoT.  As  from  tftvydat  come?  ipvyfidat,  epvyfialvotf  SO  from 
opifyo}  comes  opvyfidat ;  thence  npvfiaiot  autl  upvpftyhos,  a  loud  noise. 
The  words  utpvyfj,  utpvyp.us,  and  dypvdttos  ore  evidently  derived  from  the 
form  wpvytj  ;  und  from  tliia  or  from  Cpvytc  is  formed  by  contraction 

In  PrtBsuw's  improved  edition  of  Schneider  ^pvxdofuii  stands  thus  : 
Bpvxdofiai  (from  ^pvxat)f  or  less  frequently  ^pv^avdopai,  to  rour^ 
heliow,  howl,  Lat.  r'igire ;  as  an  cxpres^siion  of  pwiii  both  in  men  and 
animals,  but  properly  of  the  lion,  Lobeck's  Sophocl,  Aj.  330,  And,  ge- 
nerally, to  make  any  deep  and  hollow  rumbling  sound,  as  that  heard  in 
mi  earthquake.  It  i»  used  of  the  crying  of  children.  Nicand.  Alex.  221 , 
but  here  olhers^  rend  tipavxavdttfAai  or  ffpnvKavdupai. —  Eo<] 
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in  finding  any  one  explanation  decisively  convincing,  I  shall 
give  all  the  different  views  and  opinions  of  those  who  have 
t?eated  on  it,  noting  particularly  the  least  tenable,  in  order  that 
tJvey  may  be  avoided  in  future. 

5.  And  first,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  a  third  root  BPTX-, 
that  is,  a  tliiid  of  those  similarly-sounding  onomatopadas,  with 
the  meaning  of  to  spoiU  faith  like  water  ?  The  similarity  of  the 
roots  might  possibly  be  no  objection,  as  the  forms  which  are 
found  with  each  of  the  three  distinct  meanings  would  be  dif- 
ferent;   for  to  /3piJx€tj  he  gnashes  his   teeth y  and   l^ifipvxfj    he 
roars^  we  should  have  to  add  ^ijipvx^e,  it  spouts  forth.     But 
herein  lies  a  new  difficulty.     We  know  from  grammar  that  no 
Terb  which  has  the  same  consouant  in  the  present  and  perfect 
agits  characteristic  {perf,  2,  or  perf.  middle),  takes  in  the  per- 
fect a  si^>rt  vowel.     The    exceptions  to  this   rule, — that  is  to 
say,    1st,  the  o,  as  in   «€K07ra,  tctokq  ;    2ntl,  the   syllable   after 
the  Attic  reduplication,  as  in  iKi}Kv$a,  &k7J\itpa ;    and  3rd,  the 
Epic  shortening  of  the  rj  into  a  found  only  in  the  participles 
a«(rapv?a,  rtdoMna^  &c., — these  exceptions   are  so  defined  that 
they  make  the  rule  appear  only  the  more  fixed,  and  ^ifipvxa 
is  therefore  a  startling  anomaly.     The  grammanans  were  not, 
however,   struck    by   this.     Apolion.    Lex.    ^Auafi^^pvx^,    rmv 
vevoiffiiivuv   bth   ^tfiTjo'tF,    oXov   dra^^/37yK€  fierd   nvos   »/xov.      If 
this  explanation  be  received,  wc  must  suppose  that  the  form 
itself,  not  standing  in  need  of  any  present  tense  in  w^  was  formed 
at  once  as  it  now  stands,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  signified,  a 
perfect  with  a  short  syllable;  ^4^p{j\€v^  it  spouts  forth. 

6*  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon*  mentions,  secondly,  the  reading 


*   [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  dtni^piix^  stands  thus  : 

^JkJNi&pvX^t  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  dva^€^pvxfv  vSwp,  the  water 
ittmet  forth,  IL  p,  54.,  where  others  read  -fH^^pvKr  from  -^pvw,  the  same 
as  apaffXw,  to  burst  or  i*«/«?  forth,  MXmn.  v.  h.  3,  43.  Thus  p  and  X 
■re  changed  in  yK^aaopyoi,  -aXyof,  and  many  others.  Others  have 
read  ^^po^i*  and  explained  it  by  avamTrayKt,  bat  without  any  suitable 
meaning.  The  interpretation  of  Apolhjnius,  ava^ifiTiKfv  /itrd  nvos 
iixov,  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  he,  with  others,  must  have  read  -/3/- 
^paxf,  ^^  Apolion.  Rhod.  evidently  did,  from  his  imitation  of  the  paa- 
Eage,  a^i^pax*  ftt\^8or  vBtap,  I,  1  1 47.  1  prefer  the  reading  ava^i^pvxt^ 
and  derive  it  from  -^piJCo*.  the  same  as  dv<x^\vit^.  (The  root  is  un- 
doubtedly counected  with  3Xi'C«»'  /3Ayw,  0piw.)— Ed*] 


• 
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(whether  of  one  or  of  many  manuscripts  I  Itnow  not ; — Heyne 
had  it  from  a  Moscow  one,)  fii^pvKUfy  but  he  prefers  p^^pvxf, 
from  {SpvCui,  wliich  should  be  the  eame  as  /iJAufw.  If  now  we 
adopt  l^iflpvKaj  it  follows  that  this  quantity,  particularly  in 
Houier,  who  uses  only  a  few  perfects  ending  in  -ko,  and  all  with 
a  long  vowel  in  the  penuUima,  like  ficovica,  flifiKajHa,  (see  the 
AusftUirliehe  Grammatik*,  sect*  97.  obs.  7»)  must  be  very  im- 
probable. Schneider *6  opinion,  however,  contains  more  im- 
probabilities tban  tliis ;  for,  first,  there  is  only  a  verb  Ppv(*  and 
a  Terb  ^Xv{a>»  both  in  the  sense  of  to  shoot  forth  luxuriuniiy^ 
and  propeily  used  only  of  plants,  aa  we  actually  find  fipya 
used  only  two  verses  below  ara/3c'/3puxfi'  iti  Homer;  in  other 
writers  it  is  found  in  the  sense  of  to  spout  forth^  like  water  ar 
any  other  fluid.  If  now  we  suppose,  with  Schneider,  a  present 
j9/>u'faj,  there  is  no  ground  for  forming  a  perfect  inf-^a;  for 
jSAv^ctf  at  least  makes  ^\\}^iti^  &c.  And,  lastly,  neither  ^p^ 
nor  ^Kv^ta  has  ever  the  thing  shoollng  or  spouthig  forth  as  its 
subject,  but  the  expression  is  always  ppvtiv  avBtai,  vhari^  &C-, 
or  at  all  events  with  the  genitive.  Here  then,  we  have  sup- 
position upon  supposition  ;  and  uncertainty*  so  far  from  being 
removed,  is  consequently  greatly  increased. 

7.  Schneider  gives,  thirdly,  ava^ii^pax^v  as  an  old  readings 
but  he  forms  this  conjecture  only  from  the  expression  >i*t^ 
ni'off  T/xov  in  Apollon-  Lex.,  and  from  a  passage  of  Apollon. 
llhod,  I,  1 147.1  which  he  considers  an  imitation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Homer ;  t<Jr  ^vi^pax^  li^6ho$  avrws  *Eic  «opt»^^ 
oKXt^ktop  (that  is  to  say  voup).  But  independently  of  the  con* 
sideration  that  here  are  no  grounds  for  the  probability  of  there 


♦  [The  passage  referred  to  nins  thus  : 

Obs.  7.  Ill  the  old  Epici?  the  perf.  a,  (pcrf*  mcd.)  is  by  far  the  pre- 
vailing form,  whilst  of  the  perf.  i.  occurs  only  the  form  in  -kq  with  a 
vowel  preceding,  as  ^ihvKa,  ^iffkrjKa,  ^ifip^na^  TtBdptrfiKa,  and  these  in 
very  limited  number  ;  of  tlic  impuris,  however,  we  find  the  perf.  2.  only. 
Hence  Hoitit^r  has  from  kotttoj,  xtKon^^,  while  the  Attics  use  Kfxo<fia.  We 
must  not,  however,  uverlook  the  3.  pi  perf.  pa5s.  in  -iparai,  -x"*^**  ^ 
occarring  in  the  Epic  poet^.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  perf.  i.  may 
have  heen  current  in  the  dialects  where  the  common  language  has  the 
perf.  2.,  as  we  see  5«do4ita  and  fl/Sta  staud  side  by  side  in  this  latter. 
So  tlie   Dori'rins  (Plut.  Ages,  607.  e.)  used   nnovita  for  the   common 
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haWng  been  a  perf,  fitffpdxf^  the  thing  itself  teaches  us  that 
the  grjimmarian  meant  by  T/x^^  ^*^  <^"ly  '*  ffentle  isming  forth  ; 
but  the  poet  Apolloniiis  Rhodius  is  describing  a  stream  of  water 
bursting  suddenly  by  divine  power  from  a  mountain  which  had 
l>een  until  then  drj-.  It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  he  chose, 
uaiofluenced  by  the  other  passage,  the  word  fipaystxif  as  ex- 
prefi&ing  a  rushim  or  bursting  noise^  which  is  exactly  contjary  to 
our  passage  in  Homer. 

8.  There  is,  fourthly,  an  actual  reading  of  Zenodotus  hva^i- 
^fioxtPa  consequently  an  ancient  one,  which  deserves  our  at- 

-  tentioD<  At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  this  to  be  the  cor- 
rebUe  of  the  before-mentioned  icaTa^p6^ai  belonging  to  the 
root  BPOX-,  and  as  Kura^^ofoi  means  to  swalimo  down,  this 
would  be  ta  throw  up.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in 
speaking  above  (sect.  2.  of  thiy  article)  of  Kara^po^at  we  saw 
that  avajipdiai  and  iLva}Bpo\ii>  meant  jnst  the  contrary  of  to 
throw  up,  and  had  essentiidly  tlie  same  sense  as  kara^p6(ai, 
differing  only  by  the  latter  meaning  to  swallow  doicn^  the  two 
former  to  swallow  up  or  back  again.  And  even  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  word  might  have  such  a  twofold  sense  as  to 
throw  up  and  to  swallow  «/>,  still  the  idea  conveyed  by  that 
fift6(aL,  which  is  something  violent  and  momentary,  corre- 
sponds as  little  as  possible  with  the  idea  in  the  pii^snge  in 
question,  which  is  that  of  water  issuing  forth  continually  and 
gentlj.  The  reading  of  Zenodotus  points  therefore  undoubtedly 
to  the  verb  ^ptxutK  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  other 
known  instance  of  a  perfect  fii^poxa  ;  but  then  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  a  form  found  in 
an  old  authority  because  it  does  not  occur  elsew^iere,  provided 
it  be  but  consistent  with  analogy,  and  still  more  a  real  read- 
ing.  Now  as  we  can  say  with  perfect  correctness  to  vinap 
fip^ti  TT^v  ytjp,  80  an  absolute  or  neuter  use  of  the  verb  will 
appear  not  unnatural,  by  which  the  poet  might  have  said  vhmp 
6ra^iftpox€P  (the  perf.  in  the  sense  of  the  present),  '  water 
issues  forth  and  irrigates  the  land/ 

9.  Fifthly,  a  hinl>  though  perhaps  a  slight  one,  in  favour 
of  the  common  reading,  ava^i^pvxa^,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Ucmieric  expression  inro^pvxaj  under  fcater,  at  Od.  c,  319. 
Tor   fi'   &p    vnojipvx^   ^'V^   TTokvv   xp^i^oVf  "  it  kept  Ulysses  a 
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long  time  under  water.**  Some  of  the  grammarians  considered 
the  expression  as  an  adverb:  whence  Aratus  426.  said  of  a  ves- 
sel sinking,  vTTo^pvxa  vavrOiXovrat.  Others  separated  it,  imh 
ppv^a  t  and  thence  Oppian  did  not  hesitate  to  use  ^{n>ya  as  an 
accusative  case  for  tlie  sea  h  vednjv  Kptptrat  fip6\at  Halieut. 
2,588*.  But  the  plain  analogy  of  such  expressions  as  top 
piv  AplC^kop  $?iKfv  Beos  and  yifla  S'  ($i}K€tf  €Ka(t>pA  shows  that 
vTTo^pvxo.  is  an  adjective,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  ua 
here  to  form  a  nominative.  If  one  were  wanted,  it  would 
doubtless  be  by  metaplasmus  inroPpvxpi;  but  vTTo^pvx^os  was 
more  in  use,  as  in  Horner's  Hymns,  in  Herodotus,  and  else- 
where. Now  this  word  indisputably  comes  from  fipixtai  {or  ^pd^ 
X€<rOai  is  used  of  objects  which  are  completely  under  water  ;  for 
example,  in  Xenoph.  Anab.  4,  5,  2.  hUlSawov  ftpcx^fxevoi  irpot 
TOP  o|uc(|)aA(Jf ,  "  they  passed  through,  being  under  water  up  to 
their  middle."  According  to  the  more  common  analogy  it  would 
therefore  be  tmoppoxos,  for  which  we  have  here,,  by  a  rather  un- 
usual change  of  vowel,  v  ;  with  which  may  be  compared  ovofiap 
aiftainf^oif  and,  as  a  case  exactly  similar,  aytCpta,  dyopii,  ayvpi^, 
dywprTjs.  But  if  this  cliange  of  vowel  were  in  the  derivatives, 
we  must  allow  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  also  admitted 
into  the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  and  that  from  /3/>ex"  was 
formed  not  only  lU^po\a  but  /3t/3pi5xci,  the  short  vowel  of 
which,  on  this  supposition,  has  nothing  to  startle  or  surprise 
us.  In  those  most  ancient  monuments  of  Greek  literature  there 
ai^e  constantly  found  single  forms  which  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  particular  analogy,  but  only  to  the  more  gene- 
ral, as  tlKjiKov&a^  €a(f)&7j,  €fi.tfi^^vK€,  ^TTovpaSj  &c.  The  va- 
rious reading  of  Zenodotus,  aimPiPpox€v,  comes  then  by 
this  supposition  into  a  fresh  and  proper  point  of  view,     Be- 


*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find  these  words  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  "  ^Ywti^pvxa,  Od.  e,  31Q.  for  vna^pvxt-ov,  or  it  may  be 
read  separately  vno  ^pv^a."  Agiiio,  '*  ''Yn6^pvxoip  o,  17,  under  vmter ; 
Gfo^aaXiTfv  y€U€aBai  im^i^pv^af  Herod.  7,  130.  like  Od,  *,  319.  used 
adverbially.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Arati  435-  Oppiiini  1. 145. 
3,  599.  4»  39.  Qaint.  Sm.  13,  4B5.'*  To  this  is  ftdded  in  the  Sup- 
plement :  '*  The  nooiinative  case»  of  which  no  example  is  given  in  the 
Lexicon,  is  found  in  Phil,  de  Animal,  p.  344."  Schneider  has  also  in 
his  Lexicon,  **  B^ji'^,  fipvxyi,  7,  //te  t/f^,  the  deptfat  0/  the  sea,''  and  he 
cites  as  an  example  the  passage  of  Oppian  above  mentioned. — Ed.] 
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tide  the  anomalous  j^ijBpvxa,  which  is  come  doAyn  to  us  from 
the  old  language,  there  had  been  also  formed,  at  least  in  the 
oiautii  of  criticising  philologists,  the  other  form  agreeable  to 
the  great  and  general  analogy.  In  the  same  way  as  we  have 
explained  the  itpa^^fipoxtP  of  Zenodotus,  so  we  liow  under- 
stand at*a^^pvxfv  also ;  and  tlie  variety  of  the  reading  is  there- 
fore only  a  variety  of  the  form. 

lo.  We  have  found  nothing,  then,  during  our  investigation 
80  fixed  on  his>torical  grounds  as  to  he  perfectly  satisfactory  j 
and  we  have  only»  therefore,  to  make  our  choice  between 
three  suppositions  resting  on  general  analogy  :  viz.  the  Jhurt/i, 
hafif^po^fv,  formed  according  to  strict  analogical  rules,  and 
^apposed  to  belong  to  the  verb  iLvafipf^oi,  though  the  con- 
nexion is  not  very  plainly  to  be  traced,  nor  is  the  authority  of 
ihe  reading  very  strong :  the  JfJUJi^  <ira/d<^^t^x€i%  also  from 
im^pd^jta,  hut  formed  anomalously ;  the  authority  of  the  reading 
very  great,  and  with  the  analogy  of  vi^o^pvxot'  the  ^raty  the 
Mine  reading,  hfaf^ejBpvx^i^,  without  a  derivation  from  any  verb, 
but  supposed  to  be  a  word  formed  at  once  in  the  perfect  from 
die  sound  of  the  thing  signified^  it  bursts  or  issues  Jorth, 

I.  The  word  hai(f>pmi^  admits  of  a  twofold  derivation,  one 
from  bats^  the  /i^ht,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  warUie ; 
the  oilier  from  haqvai,  to  L*arn,  aj^tfrmice,  according  to  which 
it  would  signify  prudeiU,  fall  of  hiowMrfe  and  experience.  To 
mention  at  once  the  passage  most  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
Utter  tense,  from  the  former  being  totally  unsuitable,  we  may 
name  Od.  o,  356.,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  wife  of  Laertes, 
We  might  possibly^  therefore,  be  tempted  to  decide,  without 
^iLer  inquiry,  that  it  must  have  tlm  meaning  everywhere 
ebe.  For,  indeed,  though  it  be  indisputable  that  a  simple  word, 
derivable  from  more  rooti*  than  one,  can  have,  and  actually 
has,  in  different  situations  quite  diSercnt  meanings,  yet  it  ap- 
pears scarcely  conceivable,  that  a  compound  word,  made  as  it 
were  for  the  occasion,  could  have  in  the  same  poet  two  distinct 
mornings  when  used  in  (he  saj/ic  sitmidon^  that  is,  ns  the  cpi- 
tbei  of  a  person  who  is  praised  for  some  one  quality  which  he 
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is  supposed  or  represented  to  possess*  And  however  decisive 
the  sense  might  be  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  wife 
of  Laertes  mentioned  above,  still  in  many  others  where  it  was 
not  so  clear  there  would  consUintly  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
poet's  meaning, 

a.  But  notwithstanding  this  it  is  impossible  to  deprive  dat* 
(ppwv  in  Homer  of  the  sense  of  warNkc.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  but  few  inatances  where  the  epithet  prfidmd 
or  sensible  may  not  be  quite  as  applicable  to  the  same  person 
as  warlike.  There  are  plenty  of  such,  where  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  the  poet  must  decide  in.  favour  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
We  do  not  wish,  for  example,  to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Dio- 
mcdes  is  sensible  and  intelligent ;  but  if  these  heroes,  placed  ia 
a  situation  where  the  context  has  no  reference  to  any  quality  of 
the  understanding,  have  a  certain  epithet  applied  regidarly  to 
themselves,  every  one  feels  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  one 
which  refers  to  their  bravery.  If  now  Ulysses,  at  II.  «»  402. 
says  to  Dolon  that  he  is  aiming  at  a  hi^^li  prize,  that  is  to  say, 
to  get  possession  tinKav  AlaKCbao  Sat^povoy,  or  if  at  e,  181.  a 
Trojan»  recoguizing  Diomedes,  says,  Tv6et5n  fitv  iyniiyf  bat(ppoPi 
irAvTa  itfTKdi'  these  passages  are  perfectly  decisive  that  6ai<lifmif 
here  refers  not  to  the  understanding,  but  to  bravery ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  II.  A,  427.,  where  Socua, 
unknown  except  from  what  is  there  said  of  him,  plays  the  part 
of  a  spirited  though  unfortunate  warrior,  and  at  v.  456,  has 
this  epithet,  2ciKoto  batcppovos^  o^pi^oi^  iyxoi  "E^i*  re  xpo^s  lAne. 
To  these  we  may  add  also  such  coinbinations  as  the  often  reonr- 
ring  dat(/>poi'os',  tTnrofiajutoio. 

3.  The  twofold  sense  of  the  epithet  bat<ltptav  exists  therefore 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  poems  of  Homer ;  but  this  circumstance 
is  accompanied  by  one  very  striking  fact,  that  all  tlie  passage* 
where  lai^tpttHf  plainly  relates  to  the  understanding  occur  in 
the  Odyssey  and  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  both  of  which 
have  been  attributed,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  on  very 
strong  grounds,  to  a  difiercnt  author  from  that  of  the  Iliad*.  In 
II.  o),  325.  in  which  book  the  word  occurs  but  once,  it  is  the 
epithet  of  Priam*s  herald,    Idscus;   and  in    tho  Odyssey  it  is 

*  [By  a  fiiniilar  coimtidence  df'/iAwoi'  is  frequeatly  u^ed  jii  the  Odyssey, 
bat  in  the  Hind  is  found  in  the  last  book  only — Eo.] 
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given  to  the  m/e  of  Laertes,  to^he  artificer  Polybus,  0,  373-» 

tod  to  the  unirarliis  king  Aicinous,  (,  256.  0,  8.  13.     Again, 

when  at  Od.  a,  48.  Minerva  says  ^AAAq  fiot  6.^(f  'Odvaifi  6atc/>por* 

^i(T(u  TJTop    ^vo-zuLopy,  or   when    I*enelopc   says   fi,  6M7.  liutTov 

foraKfifXTe   irokkov,    Kr^crij;   TrihffxAxoiO  fiattjbpoj^oy,  it  is  evident 

at  first  si^ht  that  this  simple  fixed  epithet  can  mean  nothing  but 

tiiat  prudence  which  was  the  characteristic  of  lUysses,  and  so 

prominent  a  quality  in  the  young  Teleniachus.     And  the  same 

remark  which   we   have   made  of  hauppoi^os,   iimoSaptoio  in  the 

Iliad,  will   hold  good  with  regard  to  the  frequently  repeated 

A<i%>o>'a,  -ittuKiAo^TJfTTjif  in  the  Odyssey. 

4.  In  the  first  twenty-tliree  books  of  the  Iliad  the  epithet 
is  given  only  to  well-known  acknowledged  warriors,  or  to 
those  who  are  introduced  as  such,  and  in  no  one  instance  is 
there  any  inducement  to  translate  it  by  prudent^  except  perhaps 
where  it  is  given  to  Friiun  (t,  651.  A,  J97.  o,  239.);  but 
Priam  is  also  called  elsewhere  ivfifxfKiTjs,  as  well  as  the  brave 
Euphorbus  and  his  brothers  (p,  9.  *3')  Iti  the  Odyssey,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as,  from  the  decisive  iustiinees  men- 
tioned above,  we  have  fixed  on  the  meaning  ^r//e/r'ft^.  there  does 
not  occur  one  example  to  oblige  us  to  deviate  from  it.  Those 
to  whom  this  epithet  isi  given  are  indeed  princes  and  heroes, 
but  they  are  unknown  except  from  the  mention  there  made  of 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  calling  them  wise 
rulers  and  intelligent  men  (a,  1 80.  0,518.  ^,  16.);  ^nd  to 
these  we  might  add  without  hesitation  the  otherwise  quite  un- 
known suitor  Polybus  ()(,  243. )^  if  it  were  not  that  the  other 
meaning  of  warlilet  so  common  in  the  Iliad,  may  seem  to 
ftrike  us  as  a  more  suitable  epithet  to  one  who  is  described  as 
still  fighting  against  Ulysses  and  his  friends*. 

5.  If  now  we  lake  a  general  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
find  an  identity  of  meaning  in  the  Iliad,  and  another  in  the 
Odyssey,  such  as  we  should  always  wish  to  find  in  poems  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodists,  and 
ftucb  therefore  as  deserves  our  particular  attention. 

6.  In   the   poems   of  Hesiod  baicppiav  upi>ears   to  have   the 


•   [According  to  PusjjowV   Lexicon  the   llyui.  Jlyinu.   Deiii.  fi^llowa 
the  usttgc  of  the  Odyssey. — Ku.} 
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meaning  of  warltks  both  in  the  Op.  652.  as  an  epithet  of  tb 
brave  king  Ampbidamas,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  the  Scut 
119.,  where  lolaus  is  exhorted  to  show  himself  in  a  contest 
hatcfipiaif  as  he  had  previously  been.  Pindar^  on  the  other  hao<i 
(Pyth.  9,  148.),  gives  the  epithet  to  Alcmena.  In  what  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  the  lyric  passage  in  ^schyl.  Theb*  920. 
it  is  diffienlt  to  say :  the  poet  has  evidently  asserted  his  lyric 
rights  in  the  use  of  it.  The  yoos'is  there  called  bai^fmVf  ow 
ifyiXoyadTft :  now  if  we  look  no  further  than  these  words,  the 
explanation  which  supposes  the  word  compounded  of  bai^fUf 
(f^pivas  appears  very  suitable  and  satisfactory  enough,  by  which 
it  would  mean  heart-rending.  But  this  will  not  consist  with 
bixiKrqp  preceding  it: 


AaKpv)(etiiv  tK  ippwvos,  ^C. 


i 


Hence  I  think  that  ^schylus  compounds  the  word  as  it  is  in 
the  Iliad.  And  as  in  the  expression  ov  tj)ikoya$i}9  there  is  a 
kind  of  personification,  so  it  nppeara  to  me  that  it  may  be  said 
in  the  same  way  of  yobs,  (which  oit  t/jtA^t  77)1'  yrjOoavinjiff  as 
being  contrary  to  it,)  that  it  (piKu  or  <^/>oi'€i  ri^r  fim&a,  as 
supplying  it  with  nourishment. 


38.    Aearatf  Sodaa-aro. 
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I .  Whenever  Homer  describes  any  one  as  having  been  in 
doubt,  and  after  consideration  making  up  his  mind  what  course 
to  pursue,  he  uses  this  verse, 

For  example  at  IL  i-,  458.  Od.  c,  474.  Now  supposing  a 
person  not  only  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  verb  ^<i(r- 
(TaaBat  from  any  other  quarter,  (which  has  been  everj^  one^« 
case  from  the  earliest  times  of  Homeric  explanation,)  but  to 
have  believed  that  nothing  more  was  known  about  it,  such  a 
person  would  still  have  felt  quite  certain  of  the  meaniQg  of  th© 
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word,  and  of  the  sense  of  each  passage  where  it  occurs.  For 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  Hght,  both  from  the  connexion  of  the 
words  and  from  the  sense  of  euch  passage,  that  Soticro-aro 
means  it  $S6med,  f6v(€tf.  Whoever  then,  considering  this  as  a 
well-known  fact,  began  to  examine  the  word,  could  have  been 
only  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  etymology  ;  the  meaning  of 
the  poet  remained  uninjured.  In  tracing  its  derivation  the 
▼erb  boKilp  would  naturally  present  itself;  for  a  k  too  much 
or  too  little  can  be  no  objection  to  the  affinity  of  two  words : 
and  llius  the  scholiast  on  II.  v^  438.  produces  a  i>erfectly 
barmless  derivation, 

1,  Not  BO  however  those  who  started  from  apparent  etymo- 
logy. Aoii;  is  a  doubt ;  tv  botjj  thai,  to  be  in  duubt^  is  a  Ho- 
meric expression  (11.  *,  230.),  and  ii*boi6uCuv^  to  dotdtt^  formed 
{com,  it,  is  found  in  Thucydides,  Now  as  all  the  passages  in 
qawtion  imply  a  state  of  doubt,  a  supei*ficial  opinion  was  ready 
Co  be  pronounced  at  once  ;  a  simple  verb  Sotafw  was  supposed, 
of  which  the  Homeric  word  might  be  a  metrical  abbreviation. 
This  was  the  idea  of  some  of  the  ancients  in  the  Etym.  M. 
in  v.;  and  of  the  moderns  according  to  Valckenaer's  learned, 
but  nothing  more  than  learned,  discussion  ad  Afmtwn.  i^  16. 
The  similarity  of  the  letters  blinded  them  to  the  dissimilarity  in 
the  sense.  If  the  etymology  were  correct,  doAtra-aTo  must 
nean  he  doubted  within  himself.  But  in  all  the  passages  in 
question  the  doubt  lies  in  the  former  part  of  the  description, 
and  ih  generally  detailed  most  circumstantially,  as  for  iusttince 
at  II  1^,  458. 

Ai^A^fi^oc  d<  didyflij(a  ^tpfiTjpt^tif, 

H  rt»d  trov  Tpuua»  rraplatTairo  fnya6vfitov^ 
A^  ayttx*^pri<ras'    if  nftp^trmro  Kiii  vioi. 
*Q^«  64  ot  (PpoviavTi  dedirtraTO  Kr/ydtof  *iVot 
B^MQi  eV  Aivflav. 

Now  in  thiij  passage  how  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  idea  of 
the  doubt  to  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  t  The  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this  was  felt ;  and  so  to  help  themselves  out, 
whfle  they  approved  of  the  explan;ition  i(  trftpt^in^d,  they 
added  this :  Sed  qu.(€  nohia  meliora  €idcntat%  tafia  /crc  stmt  in 
^^  t%UQ  ptdem   nondum   fimat  fi^cr^^  &c.  (Valck,  ioc.  eit.) 
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A   most  cautious   and  qualiiird  expression   this,  by 
verse,  ten  times  repeated  in  both  poems,  gains  nothing. 

3.  The  o])inioti  which  the  moderns  bad  thus  formed  of  the 
word  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  observing  how  it 
was  used  in  Homer's  imitators.  lo  ApoUonius  Rhod.  (3,  819.) 
they  found  not  only  boidC^aKf  f^ovkdi  of  a  person  still  unde- 
cided, and  boLaComo  A€w<reif»  {4.  .576.),  tJti^y  t/toupki  t/tey  sair 
(distant  and  indistinct  objects);  but  also  own^r^  homov.,, 
fioao-o-at,  3,  955,,  when  she  perceived^  that  is,  thomht  she  /ward 
a  mmnd,  and  lastly,  3,  770,,  the  very  plain  expression  ^C^M**^ 
hoAiTfraTOf  she  sat  in  doubt  and  indecismi.  But  our  critical 
knowledge  teaches  us  not  to  consider  everything  which  we 
read  in  Greek  authors  as  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language. 
Aouiiw*  was  certainly  never  in  use,  and  h'hoicu(ta  is  no  legitimate 
compound^  but  a  verb  fonned  from  the  expression  h^  &ot^, 
Apollonius  however  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  as  a 
poet  he  might  form  such  a  word  as  5otifa».  But  then  came  in 
the  feeling  of  the  grammanan.  Looking  on  the  impersonal 
Homeric  Itodfra-aro  as  the  very  same  vcrK  ^^  thought  himself 
justified  in  abbreviating  his  personal  verb  boidCeur  in  the  same 
manner*  Siill,  however,  one  sees  how  much  even  this  gram- 
marian-poet felt  himself  restricted  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
Homer.  He  only  uses  in  that  way  the  aorist  doao-trai;  he 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  boa(etv.  In  VirgiFa  imita- 
tion, too*  Mn.  11,  550.,  omnia  sccum  Venanti  subito,  vix  h^BC 
senttmfm  sedli^  the  ma;  appears  to  me  to  be  an  endeavour  to 
introduce,  as  well  as  his  poetical  feeling  would  allow,  the 
expression  Sotij,  which  some  interpreters  had  supposed  to  exist 
in  toda-aaTi) ;  an  attempt  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Voss  in 
bis  translation,  *'  This  determination  appeared  at  last  to  him 
doubting  to  be  the  best.'*  In  both  expressions  the  doubt  is 
carried  on  to  the  very  brink  of  the  resolution  ;  which  cannot  be 
the  meaning  of  doairo-aro,  if  it  be  formed  from  fiotTJ. 


*  [Both  SchueideT  in  bis  Lexicon,  and  Pa?sow  in  his  improved  edition 
of  it,  admit  hna^tit.  Tfie  former  qiintc^s  no  inti-tuuie  of  its  actiml  occur- 
rence in  any  aiitlKir ;  the  latter  traus^ktcs'  it  (o  donhie ;  and  tlieucc  iu- 
terf>rett*  the  middle  veiice  io  hv  doubled  or  dividtd,  that  \h,  fu  be  m  dtrnhfi 
addufiiip:  HH  an  tnistaiice  of  ibe  active  voice  fioui^fcrKf,  A  p.  Rh,  3,  819.J 
of  tlic  middle  bota(ovrOf  4,  576. — Ed.] 


38.  Aearai,  Soda-o-aro. 
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The  only  passage  where  this  aorist  occurs,  except  in  the 

►ve  oft-repeated  verse  of  Homer,  sfioiild  have  sufficed  to  prove 
boiT}  h;is  no  connexion  with  hoaaaaro,     Nestor  advises  his 
in  the  chariot-race  to  keep  the  left  horse  so  ueai"  to  the  stone 
;li  marked  out  the  course^ 

t  the  nave  of  your  wheel  may  appear  to  touch  the  edge 
it,"  AodtTfTerai  (for  -rjrai)  the  scholiast  explains  by  <|)ajn-a- 
,  vofiicrOfj ;  and  correctly  so.  There  is  here  an  appearance ; 
whence  t6{ii  would  have  expressed  the  same  thing ;  but  of  a 
oubt  there  is  not  the  remotest  idea,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
e  «ther  passage,  where  however  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  pre- 
ding  verse.  If  now  that  etymology  is  to  stand,  we  must  say 
llbat  ^odtra-aTo  originally  gave  the  idea  of  a  doubtftil  appearance, 
but  by  time  and  usage  that  part  of  the  meaning  which  implied 
doiibt  was  lost.  In  that  case  the  poet  indeed  is  saved  j  but  the 
etymology  is  unsatisfactory  and  useless  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  meaning. 

5.  With  this  aorist  we  may  join  an  imperfect,  as  found  in 
sill  the  editions  before  Wolf  at  Od»  f,  242.,  where  Nausicaa 
Bays  to  her  attendants,  of  Ulysses  beautified  by  the  divine  aid 

Eerva, 
igain  there  is  a  seeming  or  appearance  of  something, 
■which  however  in  this  case  did  not  cause  even  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  but  produced  perfect  certainty ;  the  appearance  did  in- 
deed cause  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Nausicaa,  as  expressed  in 
the  representation  which  she  gave  of  her  recollecting  what  the 
former  state  of  Ulysses  wa-s,  as  compared  with  his  present; 
but  the  word  boaro  refers  to  the  time  when  he  appeared  to  be, 
and  reaUy  was,  aeu/Atos.  This  verse  also  ought  therefore  to 
Lave  prevented  the  hhe  derivation  ;  though  we  rau&t  confess 
that  to  us  it  appears  to  furnijsh  the  most  intricate  point  uf  the 
investigation.  Before  Wolf,  indeed,  the  common  reading  of  the 
editions  was  3oaro;   but  the  best  manuscripts  and  the  oldest 
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editions,  the  Akline  for  instuncr,  have  biaro^ ;  the  Lem 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  bcholia  (in  the  old  edition)  have  thcr 
same;  and  Eustathius  explains  only  this  latter  reading,  H<^-^ 
gychius  has  Afarat'  ^aij^€Tai^  boKtl.  A(dfX7}L*'  i^KifiaCov,  iho^a- 
Cov.  And  lastly  the  Etym.  M.  has,  under  Searat,  this  very  pas- 
sage of  Homer  with  the  reading  of  Searo.  No  old  lexicographer 
has  the  form  ^daro.  That  it  was  introduced  as  a  various  read- 
ing througk  the  existence  of  ^oatraaro,  nnd  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  8o  introduced,  biarai  was  put  in  the  background  as  a  cor- 
rupt reading,  were  necessary  consequences  of  each  other.  But 
there  was  another  consequence  as  necessary,  that  modern  cri- 
ticism should  again  bring  forward  the  only  authenticated  read- 
ing, whatever  the  grounds  for  its  authenticity  might  be.  The 
derivation  of  tbis  biaratt  in  the  Etym.  M,  and  in  the  scholium, 
from  M(a  bibafiat  ^  serve*  only  to  caniirm  the  opinion  that  biaro 
was  the  reading  recognized  by  the  grammarians,  and  that  they 
never  once  connected  tbis  word  with  Jodo-craro.  We  however, 
even  before  we  proceed  to  their  et>inology,  do  connect  them 
together,  because  the  change  of  vowel  between  e  and  o  is  very 
common,  and  strict  regularity  in  these  changes  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  old  language, 

6.  I  think   now  we   must  start   from  biam :    and  thus   the 


*  [Pftssow  in  hi»  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Greek  and  Gcmiao 
Lexicon  bus,  *'  Ataro'  the  only  remainft  of  an  uld  verb  dinnai,  to  appear 
or  s€Pm:  it  occurs  only  in  Od.  f,  242.  utiMikiot  biar  eirat,  he  sermeJ 
or  appeared,  Sec.  for  cddncfc.  Before  Wolf,  the  common  reading  was 
boar  tivai."  Schneider  formed  both  bodcnraTo  and  ^oaro  from  boaCoa, 
for  dota(fo,  to  douhL  Pa»9o\v  m  his  first  edition  of  Schneider  formed 
ftoatro-aro  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  his  fourth  and  last  edition  he  has 
struck  out  biui^tn  entirely,  and  Hays  that  there  ckh  be  no  douht  of  the 
true  derivation  being  from  boti^'iv,  for  which  he  refers  to  Huttmann*s 
IjexiIogu5.  He  alno  follows  Wolf  in  rejecting  *4aro  without  hesita- 
tion.— Ed.] 

1  The  evident  corruption  in  the  Milan  scliolium,  naX  yivtrai  ani^  tow 
bitu  bfVQi,  KOI  (^  avTov  bfvcrtji  fitSejfitu,  is.  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Etym.  M,,douhtless  to  be  corrected  thus,  k.  y,  arro  toD  bam  ddew,  koI  i.  a. 
batroi  bfbnfitit.  The  Etyrn  explains  this  baita  by  tcnlta.  As  it  is  incon- 
ceivabHc  how  any  one  could  get  from  this  idea  to  thiit  of  boittl,  I  con- 
jecture it  nmst  have  been  ji^onie  coiifusiun  of  the  Uler  grammarian^ 
Tile  older  one,  who  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  rest  is  drawn,  had 
prohably  in  liis  mind  datw,  bata,  bibaa, 
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vation  from  M<i»  I  find  very  reasonable  ;  which  I  trace  thus. 
doubt  the  verb  b^laa,  fiafjrat  begins  like  dhivai^  from  the 
*a  of  to  gee^  discern,  know.  This  grauted,  it  is  very  probable 
it  there  was  an  oM  verb  hdaratf  videtntj  from  which  accord- 
to  analogy  (for  example,  pt^tia  tivia^  p4a  for  PAA^  dedio^at 
>Tn  BinA)  came  dcarat,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  as  the 
word  grew  more  into  use  the  radical  vowel  should  be  lost  by 
a  change  into  o.  This  may  remind  us  of  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  verb  OaAuKna^  which  will  be  found  examined  in  its  proper 
dace,  and  to  which  therefore  I  refer. 


39.   ^elAfjj  SeUXo^^  &C. 

The  lexicons  give  us  a  very  correct  view  of  the  exact 
waning  of  ftttXij,  as  used  in  the  older  period  of  the  Greek  lan- 
lafife  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  meant,  not  the  evening  in  the 
usual  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  the  afiernoon ; 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  well-grounded  conviction  of  this  truth  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  passages  where  it  occurs,  becEiuse  both  the  old  gram* 
tnarians  and  the  usage  of  the  word  by  very  excellent  writers 
of  a  later  period,  have  again  tended  to  render  the  meaning  of 
it  uncertain.  That  first  and  proper  sense  of  it  will  appear, 
if  rightly  considered,  evident  enough  in  the  Homeric  division 
of  the  day  at  IL  <^,  111.  *E,(Tatrai  J  ?}^s^  tj  htiXr)  jf  jui€<roi^  ^fJ^apt 
rhere  all  three  parts  must  be  portions  of,  and  make  up,  the  day, 
Achiiles  is  speaking  of  the  battle  in  which  he  expects  one 
or  other  to  be  slain.  And  in  the  same  way,  Chough  in 
very  much  later  author,  in  Dio  Chrysostoin,  Or.  66.,  the 
irt«  of  the  day  follow  each  other/ and  MKt}  is  phiccd  between 
]fA0f/(a  and  hmtpa.  See  also  PoHux  I,  cap.  7.  The  most 
iking  examples  of  this  sense  are  however  in  Xenophon,  as 
ly  be  seen  in  Sturz.  Lex.,  and  particularly  in  those  passages 
lere  h((Xr)  is  mentioned  unconnectedly,  and  the  series  of  events 
iich  followed  bhows  that  it  must  have  meant  the  earfij  pari 
the  afieimoon.     Thus  in  Anab.  k  8,  8.  (Sturz.  5.).  KaJ  ifir)  re 
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bfCkr}  iyi^cTo,  i(pAinj  icoi'iopras,  k,  t,  K*,  where  there  follo\?8  a 
description  of  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  enemy,  of  their 
drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  of  the  great  battle  of 
Cynaxa,  all  of  which  happened  in  the  same  day.  A  passage  i£ 
possible  still  more  decisive  is  that  of  7,  3,  9.  and  (O.  (Sturz.  4,  ^.), 
where  Sciithes  speaks  of  some  villages  not  too  far  off  for  them 
to  take  their  dinner  (apifrrov)  witli  ease ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards  their  arrival  there  is  described  as  happening  iS/y  ^€^17;, 
without  the  least;  idea  or  mention  of  its  being  later  than  usual. 
The  distance  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  morn- 
ing's march,  which  being  completed  immediately  after  noon, 
TTJs  ^€iAT/y,  they  took  dinner.  And  the  same  usage  of  the  word 
is  found  also  in  Herodotus  9,  joi.,  where  he  says  that  the 
battle  of  Plata?a  took  place  upcat  hi  njs  ^fJ^fpT/j^g  that  of  Mycale 
71  (pi  hiiXyjiK 

2,  Frequently  however  the  word,  standing  alone  as  in  the 
previous  instance,  is  uscd^  no  less  correctly,  for  (he  more  ad- 
mticed  part  vftke  a/teru^on,  whether  this  meaning  be  apparent 
from  the  context,  or  there  be  no  occasion  for  defining  the  exact 
sense  of  the  word  ;  as  in  Xenophon  3*  4^  34.  (Sturz.  21.)  4,  2,  I. 
For  since  5e^?j»  as  we  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  is  used  so  decisively  for  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon^ 
it  follows  of  course  that  in  the  same  writer  (and,  we  may  add, 
particularly  in  that  dialect  in  which  he  has  written)  it  never 
could  have  been  used  for  the  evening  also.  Nor  could  Xeno- 
phon ever  have  expected,  that  when  he  wrote,  in  the  Anab.  3, 
3,  iJ.  (Sturz.  8.),  tofTTe  ttj^  tjfxipa^  okr}^  biyKOov  ov  irk^ov  irivrt 
KOI  (tKoat  (K-adimtf^  oAAa  SciArj$  a^pUovTO  tls  ra$  xcapia;.,  he  should 
be  understood  to  have  meant  by  SciAtj  the  etening.  It  may 
be  very  faiily  said  of  an  army  which,  after  a  march  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  enemy,  reaches  a  certain  point  somewhere 
about  four  o*c!oek,  where  it  intends  to  pass  the  night,  that> 
after  marching  the  whole  dai/  it  had  advanced  only  two  miles 
and  a  half^  and  had  arrived  in  the  alternoon  at  a  certain  point; 
and  as  the  context  shows  that  the  time  meant  was  one  draw- 
ing toward  the  evening,  the  word  htikri  was  quite  sufficient 
to  mark  it.  But  further,  as  this  word  thus  used  cannot  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  the  same  word  when  used  simply 
as   the  early  pi\rt  of  the  afternoon,  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
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ased,  if  not  in  opposition  to,  at  least  to  mark  distinctly  a  time 

different  from,  the  evening  K 

^^.  In  the  later  times  of  the  language,  however,  the  usage 
did  certainly  exist  of  employing  MKt}  simply,  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  afternoon  generally,  but  only  of  that  iaier  part  of  it  which 
we  call  evening;  consequently,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  early 
morning;  as,  for  instance,  is  plain  fvom  Apollonius  Khod.  3, 
417.,  where  .Eetes  thus  defines  the  ploughing  of  the  dreadful 
field  and  the  combat  with  the  earth-born  men  as  a  dav*s  work, 

WtpiQ^  (tvytn/fAL  j3uaf,  kqi  beUkov  <Lpi}V  Wavo^ai  djUT/rpio :  with 
which  we  iHuy  compare  the  account  of  the  actual  performance 
of  the  exploit  by  Jason,  which  at  v.  1407.  concludes  with  these 
words,  'Hfiap  Ibv  Koi  rul  rfTfAfa-jiui^i/os:  ^i(V  atOkos^  Examples  to 
the  same  purport,  drawn  from  common  prose,  may  be  seen  in 
Stephanus,  as  quoted  from  Plutarch.  This  use  of  the  word, 
however,  in  Luciim  appears  to  me  particularly  striking,  in  Lexiph* 
2.,  where  the  walk  after  the  hilmfop  is  expressed  by  to  Iftkimp 
TTtpt^tifriaofKBoj  and  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  affecting  the 
old  Attic  dialect.  But  certainly  the  use  of  bfiAam  in  this  pas- 
wage  does  not  belong  to  the  old  Attic  language,  but  was  a  com- 
mon expression  of  the  language  of  Lucian*s  own  time,  as  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  the  same  word  in  Jupit.  Trag.  15, 
v9  ■)Ttpi'naT7}(ratiJii  to  6fOiu>ov  (p  KtpafjLdKf,  It  is  certain  however 
that  this  sense  of  the  word  hiCkti  w%as  as  early  as  Aristotle;  for 
what  is  said  of  i^ephyrus  at  l*robL  26,  35,,  irpos  tjiv  bdkriv  iml, 
TTpoti  h"  uVf  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  that  it  is  a 
wind  which  rises  toward  su?i^et.  Compare  Lucian,  Dem.  Enc.  3 1 . 
BpQxritAS  efaraoTftiTay,  etra  TTTjJfarraf  ovic  €ij  ^aKpav,  biKjjv  T<£if 
^tiXiptav  TTvfvfjidTcaif,  Nor  is  it  at  all  inconceivable  that  this 
limitfition  of  its  meaning  Wiis  insensibly  carried  on  from  before 
sunsvt  to  the  twilight  which  gradually  dies  away  after  BUiiati ; 
which  last  meaning  must  have  obtained  as  early  a^  the  time 
of  Theocritus,  as  in  Idyll,  21,  39.  one  fisherman,  relating  a 
dream  at  the  request  of  another  (Aeye  jutot  7roT€  wktos  "Oi^u'), 
thus  begins : 

'  Hence  we  may  judge  bow  unsuitable  the  iiitcr[)ret«tions  are  which 
Sttirz  h»5  phifcd  at  the  head  of  those  pHssHges  that  iippejir  to  mean  tlic 
advanced  part  of  the  afternoon,  viz.  ttmpus  veaperiinum^  and  still  worse 
frepunculttm. 


ieiXtj^  SeUXo^, 


^tiKivov  ons  KurtfiapBov  tv  tlt^aXlottri  vAvoto'iv, 

Compare  Apolloii.  i,  1160.  where  the  Argonauts  early  in  the 
morning  have  to  contend  with  the  winds,  which  inro  bfUKov 
YjipiOotfTo,  that  is,  evidently,  fhe  ecenhtg  before.  Hcsychius 
says,  V.  Sei'eAoy :  o0ra»  yap  Koi  r)  k(nt4pa^  htikim}  icol  httkn),  mv6- 
^acTTai. 

4.  Among  the  old  Attics  however,  and  among  the  lonians, 
b€(\ri  was  always,  as  we  ha%'e  before  said,  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  j  and  consequently,  if  it  were  required  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly the  earlier  or  later  part  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  add 
irpiMita  or  6\p[(jt,  We  find  proofs  of  tliis  both  in  the  grammarians 
and  in  different  writers,  Phot.  v.  trpwia :  Au^rji^  ir/^wtai^,  to 
TrpQroi^  TT}i  det'Arjr  fj.ipo9,  Mccris  AeiAuj^s  Trpwta?,  to  ^era  imTTjv 
mpaV  hetATfi  di/f^aff,  irpos  i^Tsipav*,  Thus  we  find  btikrj  oylfCa 
used  in  Herodot.  7,  i6y.  Tbuc.  3,  74.  Demosth.  c,  Eubulid. 
p.  1301.  penult.,  in  which  last  passage  later  writers  would  have 


a  Moeris  adds:  rar  lUlav  dc  deiXij;  ov  Xtyuvtriv  *AmKot'  Xrytrai  <5« 
fji^wov  fitlXrj^  ra^  Iqvt^  vapa  rw  "EWrffriv.  This  ng^sertion  that  the 
Attics  did  not  use  iht!  word  deiKrjv  by  itself,  but  that  otily  the  'EXXt/mc 
or  Kotvol  did^  is,  as  we  have  aeen,  properly  spcakkig  contrary  to  the 
truth,  aiul,  iDdeed,  it  has  no  meaniog';  for  t)ie  whole  iifternoon  must 
have  been  so  called.  What,  however,  Mccris  really  inteuded  to  say 
has  been  said  more  clenrly  by  Tbomas  Mag.,  where,  to  his  explanation, 
quoted  in  the  following  sectiojn,  he  adds  this,  ri  6e  d^rl  rov  detXiy^  o^/ot 
iitiXtjt  ftAvaif  Xtyttv,  nTrXwf 'EXXijfi*ttSi'.  But  this  assertion  of  Thora.  Mng. 
is  again  queHtionable,  in  as  much  as  Xenophon  uses  dftXi/r  of  this  Inter 
time  of  the  day  :  but,  t\s  I  have  reniJirked  above.  Xenophon  speaks 
thus  only  wheo  the  more  precise  point  of  time  is  evident  from  the 
sense  of  the  passage  ;  bat  Tliom.  Mag.  and  Mieris  are  speaking  of  the 
usage  of  tlie  httei  limes,  hi  whieh  ^riAi^c  by  itself  wus  used  o«/y  of  the 
hours  tovvwrd  suiu^et.  On  the  other  hand,  an  assertion  of  Phrynichus. 
App.  Soph,  V,  dtepaTi^airBait  p.  23.,  is  iu  another  respect  less  accurate. 
AriXrjM  yti^},  eays  he»  KaXovfTtv  ol  'Armcui  rit  wtpl  r^n*  tparrfv  ical  dtxarrfv 
tipav;  by  which ,  therefore,  the  earlier  hours  eeem  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded. But,  without  doubt,  Phrynichus  is  here  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  later  usage  of  the  word,  i,  e.  the  using  SilXf}  by  itself,  almost 
entirely  for  the  ei-ening*  And  in  fact;  according  to  our  own  customs, 
the  fiftemoiin  might  be  defined  either,  as  in  the  gloss  of  MiEris,  with 
inatheuiiitical  accuracy,  the  titne  after  twelve  o'clock,  or,  as  in  that  of 
Pbrymchiis,  the  time  about  three  or  four  o'clock. 
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■aid  merely  wept  bfikriv ;  for  the  voting  ia  there  related  to  have 
begun  fieiArjf  d^/ri^av,  so  that  it  became  dusk  before  they  had 
finished.  AfiXrj  TTpmia^  also,  in  the  Keose  given  by  the  gram- 
Xnariaiui,  is  found  in  Hcrodot.  8,  6,,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Ctarbarians,  iir^l  re  6^  es  tolv  ^At^eVaj  T7€pl  btiXTjv  Trpmirji'  yepofitinjif 
mUaTo^  were  unwilling  to  sail  straight  toward  the  Greeks  to 
tUtack  them,  lest  they  should  fly,  and  the  night  coming  on  should 
save  them  from  being  taken* 

5.  I  have  given  the  last  passage  at  length,  because  it  ia 
clear  from  thence,  as  it  is  indeed  from  all  which  has  been 
hitherto  said,  that  hdki}  itpwta  in  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  But 
in  the  later  times  of  the  knguEige  there  arose  great  confusion 
in  the  meaning.  The  expression  Sei'Aij  <5i^ui  (as  well  as  btUii 
alone,  which  now  became  common)  continued  to  retain  the 
same  meaning,  particularly  in  those  writers  who  affected  the 
Attic  dialect;  for  example  in  Lucian,  Cronosol.,  14.  yElian, 
N.  A.  I,  14.  Alciphr.  3,5,  And  in  course  of  time  we  find 
placed  in  opposition  to  this  expression,  under  the  name  of  ^^Ckrj 
Y/xtfta,  not  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  but  the  monung. 
In  the  lexicon  of  Tima?u8>  however,  in  the  explanation,  AeiX^jy 
-vpmias^  rff  trpo  apia-tov  tSpa.  Sc/Xtj?  di/f(af»  rf}  upo  5e6rj'ov,  there 
must  be  some  error  \  One  mistake  may  be  easily  conjectured 
and  amended  from  Hesychius,  where  we  read  tlie  ibllowing 
gloM,  agreeing  with  the  genuine  usage  of  the  word:  AfChj} 
wpimia,  71  iliT  ^pitTTOp  oSpa.  But  both  explanations  arc  found 
together  in  Suidas :  AftXTj  6^Ca,  tj  irfpl  hva-nf  yklov*  beCkrj 
9pttta^  ?;  Ttpo  apCoTov  &pa'  ^  jucra  to  fipio-ro^.  And  all  doubt, 
if  any  remained,  would  be  removed  by  the  still  plainer  yet 
more  startling  gloss  of  Thorn.  Mag*  Aet^Tjs  i<^a¥,  kqI  htCkris 
fi€efj^fipla9,  Koi  biCXrji  d\lfLai,  ^AttikoL  Here  the  word  'Arr4- 
KoL  as  referring  to  all  three  expressions,  is  certainly  wrong, 
and,  I  apprehend,  sufficiently  refuted  by  what  has  been  said 
above ;  but  these  startling  expressions  do  really  occur  in  the 


»  This  gloRs  does  not  refer  to  Plato,  but,  like  many  others  of  this 
gTBLinmarian.  to  Herodotus,  whose  two  passages,  already  quoted  by  tia, 
are  mentioned  by  Rubnken  in  his  N'otee,  without  however  his  remark- 
ing thut  the  one  in  which  ^eiXrfv  7Tp<^irjtf  occurs  is  in  truth,  as  we  have 
ibuwn  i»bove»  contrnry  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  grammarian, 
and  eonsequendy  was  misunderBtood  by  him. 
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writers  of  the  later  times;  Synes.  (up.  Steph,  in  v.)  \v<raPT€f 

iK  Bw^ibfiov  TTpo  beikt}^  luJay.  /iidAis  vvkp  fji€<Tov<Tav  j}pJpatf 

Ttapi]kK6.^a^^v.  Ach.  Tat.  3,  2.  irepl  y^/j  yLetrmifipCav  ^eiX'rp  ^ 
;i^r  T/Xior  TfAcW  dpiraC^rat  (was  completely  obscured).  And 
to  these  may  now  be  joined  the  exprei>sioa  iTtfH  ^fCkrjv  €oW- 
pap,  in  Acb.  Tat.  3,  5.  Herodian  3,  6,  9.  3,  12,  16,  In  these 
passages,  then,  we  see  each  part  of  tchat  u  propetitf  the  da\f 
called  5€lXt;,  and  the  name  which  murks  the  particuhir  part 
meant,  as  midday  and  evening,  not  added  adjcctively,  as  in  d^io, 
&c*,  but  put  in  apposition  ;  at  which  usage,  and  at  Thom.  Mag. 
calling  it,  without  ibrther  remark,  Altic,  1  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise,  as  indeed  I  da  also  at  this  h^\Xr\  icmtpa  being  at- 
ti'iboted,  in  another  gloss  by  Suidas,  to  the  Attics;  AC1A179 
7Tpfi}ia?  «at  bsCkrjs  ^<nr^/xi5.  ovrta  kiyovcFiv  ^ArTiKOt.  IMeanwhile, 
until  1  meet  with  a  better  explanation,  I  shall  suppose  all  this 
to  have  arisen  from  a  blundering  mania  for  speaking  Attic. 
As  the  use  of  the  word  SeiATj,  in  the  sense  of  (he  earhf  part  of 
the  afternoon^  had  disappeared,  but  the  expression  btLkr}  Ji/fia 
still  remained  in  use  as  an  Atticism,  there  was  formed  in  an 
erroneous  manner  a  new  antithesis  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  time 
immediately  after  sunset,  as  opposed  to  the  time  before  sunset ; 
and  this  misuse  soon  brought  in  others  after  it,  which  would 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  elucidate.  But  that 
Suidas  and  Thomas  Mag.  ascribe  to  the  Attics  those  e^Lpressions 
which  we  do  not  find  in  any  ancient  writer,  proves  only  that 
they  were  not  all  in  real  use,  but  merely  used  in  the  language 
of  the  later  rhetoricians  (a  Innguage  made  up  of  use  and  misuse), 
to  whom  the  writers  above  quoted  so  strictly  and  properly  be- 
lonir,  and  whose  language,^-not  indeed  in  the  opinion  of  Fhry- 
nichus  and  Micris,  but  certainly  in  the  estimation  of  Thomas 
Mag-  and  other  quite  late  grammarians, — -might  have  very  well 
passed  for  pure  Attic. 

6.  If  now  we  go  back  again  to  the  Epic  use  of  the  word, 
we  find  in  Homer,  beside  the  before-mentioned  ^clAij,  the  ex- 
pression hii^Koi*  ^fiap^  which  in  Od.  p,  606.  is  used,  exactly 
as  the  former  was,  of  the  afternoon  ;  for  the  same  day  conti- 
nues through  the  following  book,  and  not  until  verse  304.,  after 
the  account  of  the  fight  between  Ulysses  and  Irus,  and  Pene- 
lope descending  arid    receiving   the    presents  of  the  difieregl 
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•aitoT8,  is  it  said  ^iivov  6'  eirl  coTrcpov  ^Xdctv.  Again,  when 
Ucsiod  (c,  80S.)  says  of  the  dvas  fi^^tri},  i.  e.  the  ninett^cxith  day 
of  the  moon,  that  it  is  iinb^Uka  k(aiov  '//uap,  this  is  explained 
by  Moschopulua  /xfra  t^v  fie(TrfiJLpplaif  ^  ;  and  beyoad  a  doubt 
correctly,  for  the  comparative  here  evidently  divides  the  day 
into  its  two  halves.  But  when  at  II.  4^,  232.  we  read  euroVef 
iX$j}  ^(/cXof  oyffe  Su«r,  cricMl<FTj  ft'  ipCi^iitKotf  apovpav,  this  is  not 
the  Attic  btLkrj  o^j/Ca,  with  which  it  has  been  compared,  but  by 
the  force  of  bvoiv  the  actual  sunset  or  evening.  The  o\jf4  is 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  redundant,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  used  with  reference  only  to  the  time  past,  something  in  this 
way  :  "  thou  shouldst  assist  the  Trojans  until  the  sun  sinks  late 
b  the  west*' 

7.  From  the  epithet  €vZ€ie\o9  will  arise  an  entirely  new  in- 
vefttigationi  carrying  us  at  once  from  the  consideration  of  time 
lo  that  of  place.  This  epithet  occurs  in  Homer  only  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fixed  epithet^  of  Ithaca ;  once, 
however,  it  is  used  more  generally,  at  i%  234.J  where  Ulysses, 
not  recognizing  his  native  island,  inquires, 

H  trow  nt  vi)ir«nv  ctidctfXor,  i}i  rit  aier^ 
KcIt'  aXi  icficXi/ifi^  ip^mkatuii  ^^f 41010  ; 

It  is  therefore  an  epithet  of  islands  in  general,  or  of  some  cer- 
tain islands.  Now,  as  the  more  exact  sense  of  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  either  by  any  plain  derivation  or  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  passages,  some  traditionary  account  of  its  mean- 
ing would  be  acceptable ;  but  the  explanations  in  the  scltolia 
run  so  coniiiseilly  into  each  other,  that  no  antht^rity  can  be  dis- 
covered in  them.  Those  who  keep  to  de/cAos  can  do  so  only 
by  understanding  the  word  to  mean  the  evening,  or  rather  the 
weit,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  islands  derive  the  ex- 
cellence of  iheir  temperature  from  lying  toward  the  west: 
others  have  recourse  to  SijAos,  and  its  resolution  into  BccAoy, 
ind  imagine  that  it  is  an  epithet  particularly  suited  to  islands, 
ia  hairing  a  natural  boundary ;  and  lastly,  others  (see  Eustath. 


4  Tzetzes  ejqilains  it  even  by  T.7  fiearj^^plt^.  Not  that  thi*  deserves 
wiy  further  consideration,  than  hs  show  in  jl^  how  e?tablightd  the  tradi- 
lioo  %**is  that  the  dct«Xot  of  the  Ejiics  muant  some  piirt  of  broad  day,  for 
otherwise  these  late  gramamnana  would  never  have  thought  of  it. 
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ad  t,  2f.  p.  333^  5.  compared  with  schol.  ad  /3,  167,  ^  2t.)  deriv*? 
it  IVorn  iv  and  <lA?j,  with  fi  iuserted  j  consequently,  for  ei5ftAos»  ^ 
word  used  by  Theoplirastus  (see  Schneider  ad  Hist.  Plant,  6,  8, 
2.)  in  tlie  sense  ofaprieifSj  *  sunny  ^** 

S.  If  we  consult  post- Homeric  usage,  it  is  a  circumstancp  in 
our  favour  that  we  can  call  to  our  aid  ancient  poets  who  never 
imitrited  a  word  without  having  a  living  knowledge  of  it,  such  as 
Pindar  and  the  poetical  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The 
former  has  the  word  twice,  OL  1,  178.,  as  an  epithet  of  the 
Cronium  Flill,  and  Pytli.  4,  136.  of  the  plain  of  loldios,  on  which 
passages  the  scholia  ^ive  nothing  new  :  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo 
it  is  said  at  v.  43 H- 

Both  plains,  that  of  Crisa  and  that  of  lolchos,  are  ftimilarly 
situated,  inclining  southerly  toward  a  gulf.  To  these  we  may 
aild  Aspledon,  which,  with  its  environs,  according  to  an  old 
tradition  recorded  by  Strabo,  once  bore  the  name  of  E^^€icAos 
(compare  what  has  been  said  in  art.  8.  sect.  9,),  and  which  had 
before  it  a  plain  running,  in  an  almost  similar  manner,  toward 
the  lake  OopaYs.  To  such  a  situation,  to  most  islands,  and  to  a 
hill»  DO  idea  can  be  so  suitable  as  that  of  ti-^iriafs^  *  sunny ;'  at 
the  same  time  it  is  an  idea  derived  from  that  one  of  all  the  en* 
planations  of  the  grammarians  which  has  the  least  etymological 
foundation ;  whence  however  we  may  perliaps  conclude,  that  it 
wm  a  meaning  not  of  their  own  forming,  but  handed  down  to 
them ;  as  it  is*  now,  I  believe,  the  meaning  generally  adopted* 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine  any  other  single  meaning  which 
brings  all  the  passages  so  well  together. 

9.  But  whence  is  evltUkos  to  get  this  meaning?  We 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  treat  the  above-mentioned  deriva- 
tion which  the  ancients  have  given  of  the  word  when  taken 
in  tliis  sense,  as  we  would  any  other  of  their  etymolo- 
gies that   proceed   from   a  mistaken   principle.     In   this  com- 


*  This  is  also  the  derivation  of  those  who  explain  the  word  by  fikcpa- 
TWf;  »ce  Etyni.  M.  in  vore  Schneider,  by  mistake,  in  his  l^xicoti 
makes  them  denve  it  from  fv^in. 
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pound  the  d  is  not  inserted ,  but  the  compoBition  (if-dfifXos  shows 

it  once  that  tiUkoi  meant  the  heat  of  the  sun.     And  if  we  refer 

Ucic  to  the  fact,  now  we  hope  sufficiently  well  ascertained,  that 

Ukkot  and  Mkri  is  the  afternoon^  it  wiU  lead  us  to  the  same 

C0Dclu$ion ;  for  the  afternoon  ia  the  time  when  the  sun's  heat» 

beguming  about  midday,  becomes  most  powerful.     But  beiiXTj, 

htkif  bears  the  same  reference  to  ttKrj  as  himKoi  does  to  mKm,  as 

hcsif^if,  baCfiofV^  (Archilochus)  to   at/icoi',   as  6a  (or  ya,  yaia)  to 

da,  and  to  these  I  subjoin,  from  long-settled  conviction,  as  5ij 

to  ^,  the  identity  of  which  particles  is  ftirther  confirmed  in  the 

lonns  ^iTcti},  rijj,  otitj  for  <7rttSij,  tC  5ij,  ort  otj", 

lo.  To  the  diiFerent  points  of  investigation  in  this  article 
belongs  also  the  verse  of  Od.  ij,  288.  on  account  of  a  various 
retding ;  for  deciding  on  which  we  must  first  examine  the 
common  reading  of  the  text.  Ulysses  is  biiefly  informing  the 
^ueen  Arete,  how,  after  he  had  escaped  from  shipwreck,  he  had 


^  Let  me  here  guard  myself  agalDSt  the  imputation,  that  because  I 
have  set  down  this  fonn  of  wurd*  thu&,  I  con&ider  darifAnat^  to  be  the  ori- 
^oal  idea  of  dai/i^ui',  deity,  spirit,  however  certain  others  may  deem  it. 

'   What  has  hitherto  kept  iii  the  background  the  really  very  obvious 
remark,  that  fttAij  is  the  old  form  for  tiXij.  m,  perhaps,  a  dislike  to  the 
<lerfi-ation,  generally  considered  certain ^  of  the  word  fJA^,  or  (what  is 
■Qppoecd*  without  any  regular  foundation  for  the  supposition,  to  be  the 
(idica]  sound)  tXij,  from  rjXios:.     Atlinities  of  this  kind  however  have 
but  IHtJe  certainty,  and  must  give  way  to  any  other  which  may  come 
rteotomended  by  Btronger  historical  traces.     The  word  ftXij  was  indeed 
Qied  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but  its  original   and  radical   meaning  wmp, 
is  its  compounds  and  derivatives  eiX^^rpr;?,  ctXrjcrif,  fvciXof,  &c,  show, 
the  gmm's  warmth.      Hence  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  nntural  derivation,  to 
deduce  the  word  bu€kos  from  Soia>,  by  which  its  meaning  would  be 
aomething  like  bttrniag,  the  sun's  burning  heat,  an  idea  particularly  ap- 
poitte  in  those  countnes  where  the  afternoon  heat  bums  up  every  ob- 
j«!t-    That  there  are  again  other  forms  of  words  with  as  strong  a  simi- 
hfity  aa  tiiese,  which  yet  take  a  very  different  direction,  must   not  too 
easily  lead  us  astray  ;   for  such  words  as  dcieXiir,  ftXi^,  aXf'ti,  calor,  team, 
iimm,  aim  {to  dry  up),  furnish  etymologists  with  probabilities)  only,  not 
iritH  certain  conclusions,  either  positive  by  their  similaritit-e,  or  nega- 
tive by  their  difference.     The  forms  ^tiXri^  SfUXot;,  taken  by  themselvcB, 
appeared  lo  offer  an  etymological  connexion  with  the  verb  delv,  to  be  in 
mmmt  of;  but  this,  too,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  dismiss,  when  we  con- 
iidcr  that  io  decrease  or  be  on  the  wane,  (the  only  suitable  meaning  to 
be  deduced  from  this  idea  of  the  afternoon),  is  still  a  very  ditferent  one 
from  ihflt  of  to  be  in  want  0/ or  deficient  in. 

Q 
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slept  in  the  wood,  and  on  his  awaking  had  met  with  Nausicaa> 
He  relates  it  thus  : 

^vdov  navvv}(^tos  kqi  iit*  ^ut  teat  fxtaov  ^fiapf 
Av(TiT6  T   ^iXioff  Kal  ^6  yKvKvs  vrtvov  ay^Ktv. 
'AjUC^ifftlXovf  5'  cut  $iv\  TtTji^  fvoritra  dvyaTp6f^  &C. 

As  these  words  nin,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  Avcrcrdf 
^iktos  u-Kiornvrd  re  nacrai  ^Lyviai,  they  can  only  mean  that  be 
waked  at  sunset     Now  we  find  it  circumstantially  det^ed  in 
the  preceding  book  (Od.  t-)j  that  the  princess  and  her  damsel* 
had  already  eaten  and  played^  and  were  now  on  the  point  of 
returning  home   with   their  garments  washed   (v.  no.)   when 
Ulysses   came  forward.     It  was   therefore,  as  we   shoidd  say, 
evening,  that  is,  the  sun  was  approaching  its  setting.     But  we 
know  at  the  same  time  how  many  things  passed  after  this  be^ 
twcen  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa,  viz.  his  bathing,  eating,  &c.,  befar€ 
they  set  out  for  the  town ;  after  which  (as  the  poet  relates  it, 
speaking  in  his  own  person),  on  their  arrival  in  the  grove  before 
the  town,  it  is  again  said  in  the  same  words  at  v.  321. 

AvtrtTo  T  ^tktot  Kill  rol  JtXijTAi'  Sktros  ticovTO. 

Nay,  even  this  second  point  of  time  still  falls  so  early  in  the 
day  that  Minerva  finds  it  necessary  to  make  Ulysses,  who  is 
going  from  thence  into  the  town,  invisible.  Hence  in  both 
passages  we  are  told  by  the  scholia  that  we  are  to  take  bvfrera 
in  the  sense  of  an  imperfect,  Trp^y  bva-^as  aTrcKkiv^p,  cty  bvfftJf 
iKXlvfTo :  which  however  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  ^Suo-fro  and  ^^/jfrtro  are  always  aorista ;  se^ 
Buttmann*s  Ausfuhr.  SprachL*  sect.  96.  obs.  io„  and  compare 
amongst  an  infinity  of  other  passages  where  bvafto  occurs,  [I.  ir,' 
729.  Od.  p^  ^^6.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  aorist, 
in  80  common  a  formula  as  5w«ro  iJAtos  for  the  evening,  ex- 
pressing a  certain  extension  of  time,  and  comprehending  a  shor| 


*  [The  paBsage  referred  to  is  too  long  to  give  entire ;  we  extract  the 
following  abridgment : 

*•  Obj*.  10.  We  have  also  the  case  where  the  aor.  2.  takes  the  <r  ol 
the  aor.  1.,  of  which  the  moat  complete  instance  is  the  common  aoriit 
rntaow,  rrtauif,  ^c.      To  this  clasn  belong  all  those  forms  which  1 
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ptnod  both  before  and  after  sunset ;  whence  therefore  Ulysses, 

ai  he  passed  from  the  grove  to  the  kiiig'a  palace,  observing 

^Terythlng,  had  need  enough  to  be  invisible.     But  if  from  the 

evening,  which  had  now  {rf,  iH8.)  really  set  in,  we  reckon  back 

to  the  moment  of  Ulysses  awaking  (C  no.),  and  consider  how 

Btiny  things  had  happened  in  that  space  of  time,  it  is  totally 

impoeeible  that  the  poet — who,  when  speaking  in  his  own  per- 

lon  of  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  before  the  town  in  the  early  part 

afthe  evening  while  it  was  still  light,  had  said  Avcr«ro  t  ^4\lo9 

•should  now  make  Ulysses  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace  use  in 

kis  narration  the  same  expression  to  mark  a  point  of  time  which 

nd  elapsed  so  long  before. 

II.  I  well  know  what  shifts  criticism  might  call  to  our  aid 
B  sach  a  doubtful  point ;  but  before  we  have  recourse  to  any 
i  these^  I  wish  to  examine  anew  the  well-known  reading  of 
iristarchus  at  rf,  aS8. 

|j  At iX<r<{  t'  rjiXtot^  xal  fit  yKvKvv  vrrvot  dv^Kfv. 

y^.  ............. „„.„..„ 

wnmonlv  cc 


i  Epic  aoriBts  from  jSaiV^  and  hUta 


wnmonly  considered  as  anomalous  derivatives  from  the  fut..  i.,  and 
iiich  we  will  collect  here. 
l^owt  Epic  aorist  from  Uto. 

t       f^ncrro,  imperat.  ^rftrto,       p  ,       * .        v        ,  -^, 

Z'  •  *    t '  ^  {or  6v'?uai)  and  svnouymous  with 

I  *  ^  the  act.  aor.  ej.s^*'.  t^Mv, 

li*^o,  SpcTfo,  afltrtOf  a^crr,  oi<r*»  Epic  aor.  imperatives. 

\      ohrtiun',  ottrt)i*iHu,  Epic  aor.  infiii. :   see  11.  y,  no.   Od.  y,  429. 

pMC  imperatives  are  not  example.*  of  au  iniper.  fut.   but  uorijjts ;  nor 

l^m  an  imperfect,  but  an  norisit  fornied  from  the  future.     The  more 

rmy  will  be  to  treat  all  the  above  forms  as  aorisls  coming  at 

from  the  stem  itself,  and  therefore  with  reference  to  the  common 

anomalous,  bat  independently  of  thetii  Imvirig-  their  own  evident 

slog}'.     That  IB  to  &ay,  as  we  have  before  seen  that  the  a<iristH  in  ok 

,  in  #rf  and  ttrt,  in  optjv  and  ufir}f,  differed  originally  from  each 

only  as  being  different  dialects^  po  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 

Ine  dHKerences  took  place  alBo  in  the  formation  of  the  aorist  with  the 

In  a  word,  the  old  language  fornied  the  aorist  partly  with,  partly 

gtbout,  the  <r ;  and  with  regard  to  the  termination*  partly  in  ov,  partly 

Og  &c.  ;     tTima,  fTUTrffa.   crvrroi/,   rrtfro-ov.       Usage   estahljshed    itself 

Boept  in  verbs  with  X,  ^  v,  p,}  in  favour  of  the  terminations  era  and 

f  but  still  retained  some  remainft  of  the  formations  in  a  and  vov.   And 

we  meet  with  any  tenses  witli  the  v,  which  are  neither  futures  nor 

,  gTammattcal  analysis  may  be  permitted  to  derive  them  from 

the  one  or  the  other."    (Huttm.  Ausf.  Sprach.  1.  c.) — Ed.] 
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39-  AeiXij,  SeUXof,  &c. 


the  editions,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  five  Vienna  manu- 
ecripts,  from  the  manuscripts  also  ;    while  it  appears  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  (as  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  reading 
of  Aristarchus  should  have  been)  the  prevailing  reading;  for 
Eustathius  has  it  in  the  text,  and  sets  out  with  it  in  his  Cora- 
mentary;   and,  as  I  have  shown  above,  when  speaking  of  the 
scholia,  the  echolium  of  Cod.  E.,  as  well  as  that  found  in  the 
common  collection  of  old  editions,  refer  only  to  this  reading ; 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  in  SclioL  E.^  as  is  quite  evident, 
Aristarchus  is  defending  his  own  reading  against  the   othera, 
The  rejection  of  this  reading  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
verb  being  entirely  unknown  except  in  this  instance  *.     Now 
such  a  reason  can  have  weight  only  in  the  case  of  the  reading 
being  considered  as  a  correction  made  by  Aristarchus,     That 
Aristarchus  did  occasionally  correct  the  text  from  conjecture, 
no  one  can  doubt;  but  that  he  formed  from  conjecture  a  verb^ 
of  which  there  are  no  traces  elsewhere,  and  placed  it  at  once  in 
the  text  of  his  Homer  in  so  decisive  a  manner  that  it  remained 
an  established  reading  in  the  copy  which  emanated  from  his 
pen,  seems  to  me  much  more  like  any  other  ancient  critic  than 
like   him,       I    think   myself  therefore  justified  in    considering 
5ci\ero   to   be    an  old   reading  handed  down   from   an   earliez 
period,  which  Aristarchus  merely  defended  against  the  others 
at  that  time  established.     If  1  am  not  mistaken  in  this  point, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  the  true  reading  now ;  for  it 
follows   almost   necessarily   that  the   other  must  have   existed 
in  addition  to  this,  and  must  have  originated  in  this.     Again, 
Eustathius  is  quite  justified  in  recoimuending  this  reading  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  division  of  the  day,  as  above 
mentioned,  "Eo-crerai  ij  ^ias  jf  SftXij  jj  pLfo-ov  ijptap  :  and  to  this  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  verb  SeiAero,  which  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  considering  a  mere  derivative  of  bfUXos,  b^CXr}.  and 
which  yet  comes  forward  in  the  form  of  a  primitive,  may  be 
defended  by  OipixtTf,  &€ppi€To,  by  BirKfaSat  from  SttKov,   and  by 
the  contents  of  note  5.  ait.  106. 


*   [*'  Atqui  posterior  ista  vox  (fi*(\€ro)  Homero  prorsus  muaitatB. 
Clark.— Ed.] 


39-    ^€i\rjt  SeUXo^,  &c- 
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1 3-  Lastly,  there  comes  from  bekkos  another  acknowledged 
hiaf  tlprj^ivoVf  the  verb  d€4€Xtij<rcw  occurring  at  Od.  p,  599. 
£uTna;us  takes  his  leave  of  Teiemachus  to  return  into  the  coun- 
try, and  concludes  with  a  wish,  to  which  the  latter  answers 

"Etrarrtu  ovrwc,  arra.    av  ft*  *px*o  drttkitftrm. 
"HA^fv  d'  Umt  Kal  &y€iv  Uprjta  coAd. 

Some  of  the  commentators  understand  the  word  of  an  inter- 
mediate meal  between  the  morning  and  evening  one  ;  others 
merely  of  passing  the  afternoon  in  any  place  ;  and  the  latter 
appear  to  have  been  the  majority*  These  nnderstandj  for  in- 
ttance,  that  Telemachug  commands  the  old  man^  by  the  words 
l/»X€o  d€i<A*^ay,  not  to  go  utitU  later  in  the  day^  explaining  it 
thu«  :  **  Go,  but  not  until  you  have  spent  the  afternoon  here  j" 
an  antithesis  which  the  poet  certainly  would  not  have  laid  on 
a  mere  participle.  And  it  is  contradicted  by  what  immediately 
follows.  For  as  soon  as  Teiemachus  had  finished  speaking, 
£ams!us  eats  and  drinks  and  then  departs  during  the  afternoon; 
V,  606.  ijdij  yap  Aoi  ^7njAi/^€  h€Ukop  ^i^xp  ;  on  which  verse  see 
above  sect,  6.  Nothing  can  speak  more  decisively  than  this 
in  favour  of  the  other  meaning*  which  was  rejected  by  the 
grammarians  merely,  say  they,  because  Homer  knew  only  three 
meals,  and  this  would  therefore  be  a  fourth ;  see  A  then.  5, 
p.  193-  b.  They  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  said  only 
two  meals;  for  to  this  number  has  the  intelligent  reader  of 
Homer  long  ago  reduced  the  three  names,  clpt(rroi\  hili:vov» 
bdpvoif,  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  ;  for  StpitTToi'  is  always  the  early  meal  or  breakfast, 
but  the  two  other  names  are  used  of  both  meals  and  never  of 
a  third.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  depended  on  time  and 
circtunstances.  And  thus  then  it  might  very  well  happen  that 
in  the  long  space  which  intervened  between  the  morning  and 
evening  meal  a  person  might  take  something.  And  such  is  th& 
meaning  of  the  fragment  of  Callimachus  quoted  by  Eustathiua 
and  the  scholiast,  and  which  in  a  note  on  the  latter  I  have  thus 
restored : 

of  workmen,  who  impudently  require  an  intermediate  meal 
which  was  not  customary.     And  in  the  instance  in  Homer  it 
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was  very  natural  that  Telemachus  should  invite  Eumseus^  who 
was  going  home  before  the  usual  and  proper  time  of  the 
evening  meal,  to  lake  an  afternoon's  luncheon.  The  vei-se  of 
CallimachuB,  as  confirmatory  of  this  explanation,  proves  alw 
thus  much,  that  the  words  S^tf  At'r^  and  iKuKirja-ai  are  evidently 
connected  together;  and  consequently  the  former,  even  if  it  was 
made  by  Callimachus  for  his  own  use,  shows  that  in  his  time 
the  Homeric  verb  was  understood  in  that  sense ;  which,  when 
corroborated  by  so  much  internal  evidence,  is  quite  sufficient. 


£i€VT€ ;  vid.  eSre, 


40 «    AicucTopo^, 


I 


1.  This  epithet  of  Mercury  is  explained  by  the  grammarians 
in  different  ways,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eustath.  ad  11.  /3,  103. 
and  Od.  a.  84.,  Etym.  M,  iu  v.,  Hesych,  in  v.,  Zonaras  in  v.^ 
We  will,  however,  notice  here  the  only  derivation  which  h 
founded  on  correct  principles,  viz.  that  from  Itdyta  :  whence 
is  formed  the  verbal  adjective  bidicTd^p,  and  from  its  genitive 
again  a  new  nominative  hiAKTopos.  Thia  last  only  requires  to 
be  understood  more  philosophically,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 


1  By  comparing  Zonaras  with  a  quite  unintelligible  derivation  in  the 
Etii'nii^  M*  wapa  tA  ittap  Ta>v  TtTtXtwriKOT'ioif  Kop.l^ew^  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  this  latter.  Instead  of  to  xeap  jt  should  be  tq  ra  rr^pta,  by 
which  we  see  ciuite  enough  to  induce  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
BO  miserable  an  etymology*  But  there  is  one  a  trifle  better,  which  I 
will  bring  to  light,  as  no  one  else  has.  Eust.  nd  Od.  tt,  471.  (p.  6x5, 
Bas.)  mentions  that  &ome  explained  the  ipfMila  or  heaps  of  stones  thus, 
that  Mercury  first,  ota  xr^pv^  koi  SiaKTopo^  Ka$r}pai:  tAc  iWJoifv,  had  thrown 
the  atones  aside  out  of  tlic  way,  and  that  people  now  did  so.  roj  idove 
Tw  'E/J^ff  <i>*  ^lUKTopm  fKKadatfwvTts.  It  is  evidently  intended  here  to 
connect  the  name  hoKTopov  with  the  verb  KoBaipttv,  a  connexion  which 
Eustathiua  has  obscured  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has  given 
it.  He  ought  to  have  said,  that  aa  some  deduced  the  word  firom  Hiaropot 
with  the  It  redundant,  ao  others  explained  it  with  the  r  redundant  by 
limMopos:  from  Koptlv,  to  sweep,  whence  also  has  been  derived  {ojcopor. 
See  beiow,  note  4. 


manner  of  its  formation.  For  as  oy  is  a  nominative 
terminalion  as  well  as  y  alone,  or  any  other  final  letter  of  the 
root,  a  word  may  be  formed  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
termination^  and  inflected  accordingly ;  for  example,  fxdprvp  or 
lidpTvs  and  fiiprvpo^f  <^Aaf  and  <^v\aifoy.  When  the  analogies  of 
the  formation  of  words  were  still  lese  fixed,  a  verbal  adjective  in 
Tiup  might  end  just  as  well  in  ropos  also.  The  former  was  the 
regular  analogy,  but  biaKTopof  kept  its  ground  in  the  old  metrical 
passages  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

2.  But  the  verb  itself  was  understood  by  those  grammarians 
as  referring  to  two  different  things,  some  of  them  supposing 
Mercury  to  bo  so  called  ^irb  tov  8i<iyeii'  rar  AyyeA^as,  others  air6 
TotJ  tidytw  ras  ^x^^-  ^^  ^^  inconceivable  why  Hemsterhuys  on 
Lucian,  Cont^jrapL  i.  gave  the  preference  to  the  former,  as  btd^ 
ytip  in  such  a  sense  is  neither  usual  nor  suitable,  nor  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  Mercury  ;  but  in  the  general  sense  of  trans- 
foriare,  or  the  more  particular  one  of  tramvekere,  and  with 
reference  to  persons,  it  is  a  very  proper  and  fitting  expression. 
(See  Stephan,  Thesaur.,  Sturz.  Lex.  Xenoph.,  and  Hemsterhuys 
lumself  on  other  passages,)  This  explanation  of  the  name  was 
so  familiar  even  with  the  ancients,  at  least  in  the  later  times 
of  Greece,  that  Charon  callg  himself  in  Lucian,  with  evident 
reference  to  that  name,  the  ^vpbiaKTopos  of  Mercury.  And 
iince  the  office  of  Mercury  as  a  yffvxoTTotiTt6f  was  one  so  nearly 
connected  mth  mankind,  an  epithet  taken  from  thence  was  a 
Tery  natural  one ;  and  we  may  therefore  rest  well  satisfied  with 
this  explanation. 

3.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  suppress  my  own  opinion,  which 
is  this.  As  it  appears  most  natural  that  so  constant  an  epithet 
should  bear  a  reference  to  the  principal  office  of  the  god,  and 
designate  him  as  the  herald  of  the  deities,  I  consider  biaxTopos 
to  be  of  the  same  family  with  hdKOvo^,  which  latter  word  is 
Cband  in  the  grammarians  among  the  explanations  of  the  former, 
but  without  any  further  etymological  discussion.  The  common 
derivation  of  the  latter  word,  from  hi  and  wts,  is  not  indeed 
favourable  to  the  affinity  of  these  two  names :  but  this  deri- 
vation is  certainly  false,  however  strongly  it  may  seem  to  be 
supported  by  a  comparison  with  the  verb  iyKoveiv,  to  hasten^ 
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For  if  ^iAkovos  and  ^iaxoveii?  were  derived  fi'om  M,  it  wouW 
be  impossible  that  the  a  could  be  so  decidedly  lonff,  that  tk 
lonians  should  say  6t»jxoi'os,  birjKor^tiv^.     What  then  is  duiicovofl 
Like  bidKropos,  from  fitiSxTwp,  it  is  a  variety  of  8tciKo»i%  which  w^ 
also  in  use  in  the  common    language  of  Greece  (see  Schow, 
Charta  papjTacea,  where  it  occurs  more  than  once,  p.  18.  22-), 
and  of  which  we  may  see  a  parallel  case  in  Kotv^v,  used  by  good 
writers  for  Koumvo^.     iiut  such  substantives  and  names  in  mu 
very  frequently  come  from   participles,  as,  for  example,  tUau 
from  e/»ca),  &ijhi^if  from  At^Sw,  alBmi-  from  ai^u,  &c,     AtAxoi'Oi  was 
originally  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  participle  of  the  same  verb 
of  which  StdjtTwp  is  the  verbal  substantive  ;  consequently  duicrwp 
does  not  come  from  btdy<ay  but  from  bidic<a  or  Sit/kw,      But  this 
latter,  with  the  same  change  of  vowel  as  we  have  in  $&kos  and 
$aK0Si  in  Tp<ity<i>  and  rpTfym  {hpayop)^  in  pijyt*,  piiyyvfU  and  fy- 
pmya,  ptayaXdo^,  &c,^  is  identical  with  2(ci»x^  in  its  intransitive 
sense  of  to  run,  a  sense  which  has  always  been  more  rare  than 
its  transitive  one  j  see  Schneider's  Lexicon  *  in  v.,  Sturz,  Lex, 
Xenoph-  in  v.  num.  6.  7.,  Abresch.  ad  .^schyl.   i,  13.  p,  80. 
That  is  tu  say,  there  is  originally  in  5^  and  ftiwKw,  m  in  «o 
many  verbs  of  all  languages,  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  traDsi<- 
tive  meaning,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  immediate  and 


2  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  oae  will  adopt  the  opinion,  m  itself  so 
improbable,  that  the  length  of  this  syllable  was  caused  by  its  being 
otherwise  inadmissible  in  the  hexameter.  The  hexameter  would  have 
leugtlienedl  the  first  syllable,  as  in  dBdvarov,  and  in  3ia  itself.  (Ati  fiiv 
dtrtri^os,  &c.) ;  but  prose  would  never  have  troubled  itself  to  produce 
such  a  change.  The  form  ^irfKovos  in  Ionic  prose  ought  to  have  been 
BUfficient  of  itself  to  put  a  stop  to  that  derivation. 

*  [From  Schneider's  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  under  iiuntaa  I  ex- 
tract the  following  :  *'  Without  any  case,  as  a  neuter,  it  means  to  ntn 
awifily,  cnroi;8aiQ»t  Bita,  according  to  Eustathius  ,  for  example,  hp6}iisf 
i><«ie«j',  as  opposed  to  trrf(T$ai  fSddr^t-,  Xen.  Anab.  6,  5,  25.  (Stunt,  15.) 
' Avanrj^TjtravTts  thitaKov^  Oteij  leaped  on  their  horses  and  rode  hastily  aumy, 
Anab.  7,  2,  10.  (Sturz.  1 1.)"  But  Passow  in  his  improved  edition  of 
Schneider,  after  having  quoted  many  in&tancea  of  its  transitive  meaning, 
adds,  "  It  appears  to  be  used  intransitively  of  a  charioteer  for  to  drive 
uloHfft  II.  ^|f,  544.  414. ;  in  Xen.  of  a  horseman,  to  ffaUop  off;  and  of  a 
footnmn.  to  run ;  but  in  all  these  instances  we  must  understand  iinrotAC, 
afifia,  ir6fias,  as  we  6nd  the  expressions  thus  completed  in  other 
writers/* — En.] 


a  causative  meaning,  but  «o  that  the  former,  m  the  more  simple, 
k  the  radical  one  ;  which  will  be  in  this  case  ta  run.  But  in 
time  other  words  and  forms  were  made  to  express  this  meaning, 
and  thus  the  causative  sense,  io  make  to  nm,  drive,  became  the 
preYaUing  one'*,  Aiaicoroy,  therefore,  derived  from  this  h(aK€tVf 
io  run^  with  the  change  of  vowel  above  mentioned,  properly 
means  the  runner ;  whence  a  messenger,  a  ser^ant^  always  re- 
taining the  free  and  honourable  idea  implied  in  the  orif^nal 
word  ;  which  idea  became  still  more  honaurHble  in  the  other 
antiquated  form  bidiaopoi,  and  so  was  an  epithet  well  suited  to 
le  messenger  or  herald  of  the  gods^. 


•^  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  German  verb  ja^en  unites  both  mean- 
igs,  the  intransitive  io  run,'gaihpt  the  transitive  to  cause  to  run,  drive*  ; 
rhile  the  frequentative  verb  jackern  has  the  intransitive  meaning  only. 
Nay  more,  these  German  forms  [the  German  pronunciation  is  ia^en,  as 
a  disvyllable.  or  yagen^  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  Greek  ones,  which 
the  Homeric  unxi^,  Itaj^fxdc  seem  to  me  to  put  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
form  Hint  took  the  additional  idea  of  fear,  which  then  became  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  the  foruig  diofxai,  AttaiKa,  dtdirrofMi^  properly  io  run  from, 
causativety  to  frighten  awuij, 

*  The  same  honourable  meaning  which  ^taKottos  has  in  Greek,  existed 
m  old  German  in  the  word  Degen,  which  (as  every  one  acquainted  with 
that  language  knows)  has  no  connexion  with  the  modern  German 
word  Degen,  '  a  sword,*  ltd,  duga,  Fr*  dague,  Engl,  dagger,  Degen, 
old  Frankiph  thegan,  meant  in  very  old  German,  '  a  servant  in  general,' 
expressed  in  modern  German  by  Die/ier,  whence  the  modern  German 
verb  dienettt  *  to  serve,'  as  ^mKovtlv  from  ^loKovm.  The  etymologist, 
who  has  not  hitherto  observed  these  affinities,  must  see  in  them  a 
atrong  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  have  said  on  hiOKotfo^  in  a  former 
note :  since,  if  thi^  word  were  really  comjjoimded  of  dm,  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  Greek  Swkowjr,  ^taKovtlv,  and  the  German  Degrn, 
dienen,  mu&t  be  merely  a  delusion  of  chance.  So  far  however  is  clear, 
that  both  the  German  and  Greek  word  come  from  the  same  root,  in 
Greek  di<itKti>,  in  German  now  only  jagvn ;  which,  however,  most  pro- 
bably, like  the  Greek  taucw,  ia  a  sister-form  coming  from  an  old  root 
originally  beginning  when  complete  with  a  d» 

1  will  here  add  a  further  conjecture,  that  the  word  ^ojcapov  also  is  the 
same  a&  tiOKovo^  and  SwKTopot :  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  tibis  supposi- 
tion to  say,  that  the  a  in  duKopot  should  be  short ;  (the  decision  in  the 
Etyra.  M.  is  wrong;)  for  the  vowel  of  such  radical  syllables?  may  be  in 
dtiferent  forms  of  words  both  long  aod  short.  If  it  be  said  that  j^ewircJpaf, 
a  word  of  similar  meaning,  comes  from  Kuptlv^  to  brush,  it  will  require  a 
{^reat  degree  of  force  to  twist  (aKopov  to  anything  like  thi**  idea,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a  verb  aa  hioKoptiv.     If  on  the 

*  [And  so  in  colloquial  English,  "  to  run  a  coach." — Ed,] 


234  4^,  AtaKTopo^, 

4.  There  are  still  two  observ-ations  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
counts which  the  lexicons  give  us  of  this  fitii»cropos,  which  1  do 
not  think  it  super^uous  to  mention ;  first,  that  in  the  pure  old 
poetry  the  name  is  never  given  but  to  Mercury,  and,  further 
than  that,  is  not  used  appellativcly ;    Becondly,  that   the  fom 
hiaKTiiip,  although  according   to  analogy  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  other,  was  not  in  actual  use.     Whatp 
ever  is  at  variance  with  these  two  observations  belongs  solely 
and  entirely  to  the  later  and  more  artificial  poetry  ;  yet  even 
when  found  in  that  it  deserves  and  requires  some  investigation. 
The  gloss  in  Hesychius  Aidfcropcn,  r/yfjuttJo-t,  {3a(nk€V(nv,  appears 
to  me  indeed  to  be   taken  from  some  poet^  who,  taking   the 
common   derivation    of  the    word   from    fitayw,  used   it   as   an 
appellation    of  certain   royal    leaders   or   chiefs.     Much   more 
striking  is  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  following  epigram 
of  Bianor  from  the  Cephalanian  Anthologia,  lo,  10  k  (Jacob*A 
Anth,  vol.  2.  p.  310.)  on  a  cow  ploughing  and  followed  by  her 
calf:  — 

^Hvi^f  Ka\  x*P^°^  ^0  yfon-ofiov  SirXov  fpcV<r<i, 
Kni  t6v  imovBariatf^  fioirxov  elyti  Sd/xnXif. 
hovray  fAfv  rpofAfovcra  Aiarropa,  rov  df  ^Uvavtra 

*Icr;(e*,  apoTpoBiavXf  ntd^pvxt,  fi7f6f  8im^ij9 
Tiiv  dtTrAoir  ifpym^  diirXa  ^pvpofietfop. 

That  BO  polished  a  poet  as   Bianor  should   have  thus  thrown 
away  on  an  animal  an  epithet  exclusively  applied  to  a  god,  is 


other  haod,  with  reference  to  aE  that  has  been  said  above,  we  consider 
the  analogy  of  Zrit,  At6s,  Jovis;  Diabolenua.  Jabolenus,  Zabolenua 
(Siilm,  ad  Jul.  Capit.  in  Anton.  Pio  c.  12.);  Jadera,  Dindora,  Zara 
(Maniiert,  ptirt  7.  page  329.) ;  Statra,  Lat.  seta,  mid  such  like  (which 
may  be  found  in  Sidra.  1.  c,  et  ad  Trebell.  Poll,  in  Claudio  c.  17..  et  ad 
Lamprid.  in  Heliognbalo,  c.  30.,  Gesn.  Thes.  in  Di  and  in  Di*ta) ; — if 
we  consider  these  and  other  similar  analogies,  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon 
Cdicopos  in  any  other  light  than  as  another  form  of  ^lattovoi ;  in  the  same 
way  as  even  now  in  the  languages  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  sacristan 
or  sexton  is  called  Degn,  and  in  French  the  same  change  in  the  termi- 
nation has  made  diacre  from  rfiflrowtrs".— That  some  derived  diojcropof 
also  from  the  imaginary  verb  ^laKopdv,  we  have  seen  above  in  note  t. 

•^  The  editors  ought  never  to  have  changed  this  perfectly  analogical 
form  (compare  fiovlas^  iPpotfrj/paTtat,  Kipuriat),  which  the  manuscript 
gives*  into  iTfovtfanoi'. 
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!y  inconceivable.  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
Dot  far  off.  From  the  verb,  which  is  here  the  usual  one,  and 
actually  occurs  in  the  fifth  verse,  Bianor  made  a  perfectly 
analogical  substantive  and  wrote  htc^KTopa.  The  lexicons 
We  already  hmicrr^s.  It  is  very  different  when  Callimachus  in 
the  Fragment  (164.)  quoted  in  the  Etym.  M.  uses  StciKTopos  of 
I -die  owl ; 

This  transferring  of  the  epithet  of  Mercury  to  the  sacred  owl 
af  Minerva  is  not  unworthy  of  the  poet,  and  proves  that  Calli- 
machus  understood  the  word  in  its  essential  points  as  we  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  unusual  meaning  of  it  in  an 
oracle  in  Lucian  Pseudomant,  33.,  where  Pythagoras  and  Homer 
are  recommended  to  a  father  as  tutors  for  his  son,  in  the  follow- 
ing Terse : 

These  words  arc  an  oracle  made  by  the  impostor  Alexander, 
and  belong  therefore  to  the  very  late  times  of  Greece.  Un- 
doubtedly the  versifier  understood  the  word,  according  to  a 
very  common  explanation  of  it,  as  standing  for  biaTopo^y  that 
it,  rpai'oV,  (Tacf)/]^,  It  belongs  therefore  here,  with  iaBKov,  to 
ioMp,  and  ^ok4jxittf  is  merely  the  genitive  depending  on  the 
last  word**. 


^  The  word  itanriipU  stands  in  the  older  lexicons  of  Rob.  Constan- 
tious  and  Stephanus  in  the  sense  of  sertnce,  the  office  of  a  messenger, 
but  without  any  example  ;  then  follows  a  passage  of  Theophrastus  where 
it  ha*  no  meaning,  and  where  some  read  &iaTOf/la,  shriliness  of  sound. 
Schneider  adopts  this  emendation,  hut  cites  as  an  example  of  diw^rvpia 
t  very  late  poet,  Julianus  Jigyptius  (Epigr.  11.),  who  prohabiy  made 
this  word  himself  to  describe  in  hiB  joking  style  the  office  of  the  pen- 
knife ;  and  no  doubt  the  article  in  Rob.  Const,  had  this  passage  only  in 
Tjew,  as  both  there  and  in  Julian  it  is  the  lonicism  diajcToptij.  [Passow 
in  his  last  improved  edition  of  Schneider  cites  both  Julian  and  Mas.  6, 
ts  an  example  of  8ta*rropi'a.]  AiaxTopKaf^  flprjifiKtiis,  m  Hesychiua  has 
been  very  judicioualy  amended  by  Hemsterhuys  to  ^*aitr(S/>y,  tlprfViKf, 
h  will  then  refer  to  II,  0,  103. 
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Aocta-iraTo ;   vid,  Searcu. 


41 .   'EctiAof,  iSavi^, 

1 .  The  forms  iav6i^  kai*ov,  ^aj^<p,  iaif6if^  ciavov  occur  frequently 
in  the  Iliad,  in  the  Odyssej  never :  in  every  case  they  are 
used  where  something  is  to  be  put  on,  in  most  cases  of  some 
kind  of  robe  or  garment.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  the  grammarians  woukl  think  there  was  any  reason  for 
supposing  those  forms  to  be  more  than  one  and  the  same  word, 
merely  because  they  were  used  sometimes  as  substantive  and 
sometimes  as  adjective,  and  the  quantity  of  the  a  always  varied 
according  to  that  change  of  usage.  Besides,  all  appeared  to 
proceed  easily  and  smoothly  from  the  root  i(a,  hwfxt.  'Eairaj 
was  something  to  be  thrown  rmtftd  the  person  or  put  ofi^  con- 
sequently a  good  epithet  for  a  robe  or  garment,  and  with  the 
exception  of  tt/ttAos  would  even  mean  the  garment  itself. 

2.  I  would  by  no  means  attempt  to  affix  any  one  particular 
meaning  to  this  or  that  formation  or  termination  so  firmly,  as, 
on  tliis  ground  alone,  to  reject  or  pronounce  impossible  any 
certain  usage  of  the  older  language ;  but  in  the  case  before 
u«  there  is  one  observation  which  I  think  deserves  a  more  at- 
tentive consideration  than  it  has  generally  met  with ;  namely, 
that  in  classifying  the  diifereut  passages  of  Homer  according 
to  the  use  of  the  word  as  substantive  or  adjective,  we  have 
at  once  an  exact  separation  of  the  quantities.  Five  times 
it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  the  a  in  each  case  is  lorig ; 
^ve  times  it  is  a  substantive,  and  as  often  the  a  is  shart;  an 
induction  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  of  thoughtlessness 
can  attribute  to  chance.  For  to  say  of  (aim  Atrt,  IL  <r,  352. 
and  \|f,  254.,  that  the  former  word  is  a  substantive  and  the 
latter  an  adjective  by  metaplasmus  for  Air^,  could  only  be  the 
result  of  an  imperfect  and  half-considering  criticism,  which  had 
either  neglected  to  compare  the  passages  of  11.  0,  442.,  where 
Kaa  stands  alone,  and  Od,  a,  130.,  where  it  even  has  epithets 
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Joined  with  it,  or  which  explained  this  Atra  in  some  other  wayi. 
^'his  circumstance  of  the  difference  of  quantily  iu  the  nubstan- 
kive  and  adjective,  receives  additional  weight  from  the  usage  of 
borne  good  poets  of  a  later  period  who  use  the  substantive  always 
•hort;  tlius  it  is  in  the  Hymn.  Cer,  176-,  in  Antimachus,  firom 
^hom  Hesychius  quotes  iamiipopos,  aod  in  three  passages  of 
lApoUon.  Ehod.  4,  169.  1155.  ***^9-  O*  the  adjective  I  cannot 
find  any  decisive  passages;  see  one  of  Sappho  in  this  article, 
»ect.  5  «. 

I     3.  We  will    now  collect  together   the   passages  of  Homer 
IV here  kavot  means  simply  a  robe  or  garment;   for  instance,  II. 
i^,  507 •  it  is  said  of  the  robe  of  Diana,  ^Afi^l  fi'  ap  dfi^poo-ioy 
\iav6s  Tpii^f*     At  f,  17H.  of  Juno,  *Ajx<l>l  5*  Slp"  &.fipp6iTtot>  iavbv 
t(ra^ ,  ov  ol  ^X6itii*r\  "Efucr'  ao-RTJcracra.      At  y,  3H5.  Venus  goes  to 
Helen,  Xttpl  6<f  vtKrap^ov  kavov  hivci^  Ka^vaa.     And  at  419. 
Helen^  B^  5^  Karatr^ofAivy)  €aif<^  ^PX^JTi  tpativw.     Lastly,  at  7,  9. 
the  child  holding  by  its  mother's  garment  is  Elavov  dirrojutfyfy. 
These  parages  give  with  certainty  a  substantive,  6  kavo^j  ivhich 
I  is  synonymous  with  tt^ttKo^,  only  that  ir^irKo^  has  a  more  general 
meaning,  including  that  of  a  carpet,  ^c.^  whilst  (avos  by  its  de- 
rivation   from    ^vwfu  was    naturally    restricted    to   the    proper 
meaning  of  a  gai^meni.     The   unanimous    explanation   of  the 


I  No  one  will  any  longer  mistake  ia^oi  to  be  a  varioys  reading  of 
ihaif^Vt  the  epithet  of  oil  (see  Heyne  on  II.  ^,  172.  and  sect.  7.  of  this 
article)*  at  least  in  the  way  that  Heyne  recommends  it  for  ihat  pur- 
pQce. 

^  Hesychius  indeed,  who  has  for  the  substantive  a  dialectic  form 
uiKov  (&ee  note  3.  of  this  article^)  has  also  'lavoKpQKa,  XfTrra,  which  can 
only  be  compounded  of  the  adjective,  aod,  consequently,  if  the  word  be 
iroro  an  hexameter  line,  would  prove  the  usage  of  the  eliort  vowel  in 
the  adjective.  But  one  can  easily  perceive  of  how  little  weight  such 
an  uncertainty  is,  when  jilaced  in  the  balance  against  the  regularity  of 
Homer's  quantity  as  mentioned  above;  for  the  word  niavbe  taken  from 
a  lyric  measure,  it  may  be  from  a  still  later  poet  than  those  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  even  the  meaning  given  is  no  proofs  for  Hesychius  at  the 
flame  time  derivea  lavowp/df^wr  from  W,  a  violet.  At  leaift  it  ia  evident 
that  Schneider's  conjecture  in  his  Lexicon  (v.  <«»<?£,)  that  lavoxpiibtfufos, 
as  well  as  iav6(tpoKot,  can  be  explained  by  \firr6%,  may  with  equal  reason 
be  exactly  reversed ;  and  la»6KpoKot^  aa  well  as  luvoKpi^htiivoi,  he  derived 
from  So*-,  a  violet ;  from  which  the  latter  is  indeed  derived  by  both  He» 
svchius  and  Suidas. 


ass 
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graramariang,  that  it  means  a  femaJe  robe  or  garment^  as  it 
really  does  in  all  the  ^ve  passages  of  Homer,  lies  not  in  tbe 
word,  but  in  the  thing,  because  none  but  females  among  the 
Greeks  wore  garments  (TrcTrXovj)  so  large  as  to  wrap  round  the 
whole  body.     See  Pollux  7.  c.  13. 

4.  Now  the  adjective  ^difot  is  really  the  epithet  of  a  gar* 
ment ;  as  at  (,  734,  ^,  385.  of  the  garment  or  robe  of  Minerva; 
beside  this,  it  is  also  the  epithet  of  a  cloth  or  linen  with 
which  a  corpse  is  covered  (ff,  352,)i  or  which  is  thrown  ovei 
the  nrn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  and,  lastly,  it  is  the 
epithet  of  the  tin  with  which  the  greaves  were  made  (<r,  613,)! 
T€i3^€  hi  01  ifrijfxiSas  iavov  Ka4T<riT(f>oio,  If  we  examine  these 
passages  more  accurately,  the  derivation  of  the  adjective  from 
tvwyLi  will  appear  far  less  probable  than  it  might  at  first  have 
done.  There  is  indeed  in  thera  all  something  which  cof^ert 
or  wraps  np^  for  even  the  tin  is  intended  to  inclose  the  legs; 
and  we  may  conceive  it  possible  that  as  WttAos,  like  the 
English  word  garment,  ia  a  word  of  general  meaning,  a  Greek 
might  originally  have  said  TreirAoy  kat^ds,  a  gat^mefU  worn  roimd 
the  hody^  i.  e,  a  rohe.  But  is  this  conceivable  in  a  poetical 
language  like  that  of  Homer  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  when  it 
is  said  of  Minerva,  n^TrAov  ixkv  Kariy^^vtv  tatfov  irarpos  iv 
oi35f  t,  this  ^afos  means  nothing  more  than  '  worn  round  her, 
worn  as  a  part  of  her  dress?''  That  a  proper  and  suitable 
epithet  is  here  requisite,  was  felt  by  almost  all  the  comment- 
ators. Hence  the  explanations  A^tttos,  jwoAajcos,  fvbtdix^^^o^t  ^<v- 
KOf»  XafA-npof,  eiojgjjs,  TTOiKtAoff,  &c.  (Hesych.  in  four  contiguous 
articles,  SchoL  II.  <r,  352.  612.  and  others,)  by  which  one  sees 
that  they  are  partly  conjectural,  partly  adapted  to  the  different 
passages. 

5.  If  now,  without  paying  any  regard  to  etymology,  we 
seek  for  an  epithet  explanatory  of  this  adjective  which  may 
suit  the  garment  and  the  linen  covering,  as  weU  as  the  tin, 
the  idea  of  shinin^ft  white^  would  of  itself  be  a  very  appro- 
priate one;  but  the  passage  tr,  352.  speaks  decidedly  against 
this.  For  after  it  has  been  there  said  that  the  companions  of 
Patroclus  had  covered  his  corpse  lai^aJ  Atr^,  it  is  immediately 
added  xaOwifpOt  8^  <(>^p€*t  Aevjtw.  One  sees,  therefore,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  linen,  although  it  may  have  been  white  too, 
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there  was  no  inteDtion  to  refer  to  its  colour  and  sliining ; 

epithet,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  taken  from  thence. 
There  remain  therefore  only  these  two  ideas,  which  play  so 
easily  into  each  other;  ist, //i^,  thin;  %d,  Jt^zibie,  soft;  and 
between  these  two  I  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  second,  be- 
cause fineness  or  thinness  is  not  at  all  a  property  of  tin  as  a 
metal,  nor  is  it  appropriate  to  the  tin  plates  of  which  the  greaves 
were  made,  any  more  than  to  the  other  metal  which  composed 
the  rest  of  the  armour  ;  nay,  it  is  less  suitable  to  the  soft  tin, 
in  as  much  as  this,  \i  particularly  thin,  would  be  no  protection. 
The  garment  of  Minerva,  therefore,  was  soft  and  yielding;  so 
was  the  linen  used  for  the  inner  covering  of  any  object ;  and 
flexible f  soft  is  the  proper  epithet  of  tin.  A  verbal  confirma- 
tion of  this  meaning,  drawn  from  that  poetry  which  is  the  next 
in  date  after  the  Epic,  is  furnished  us  by  a  fragment  of  Sappho 
(see  Schn€ider''s  Lexicon  *,  v.  laWs),  where  a  beautiful  woman 


*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find  itw6v  thus  treated  : 

'Ea^s,  o,  or  iaviiv,  to,  11.  y,  385.  and  419,  fi  garment ^  or  rather  a  veil, 
Iwftf  apyqri  ipattv^.  At  11.  o*,  352.  iaviut  Atrl  Kokv^aVf  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  a  substantive  or  adjective,  but  at  f,  615.  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, meaning  white  or  thin  tin ;  and  thus  alao  should  the  adjective  be 
explained  iu  the  remuining  passages.  Mention  has  also  been  made 
of  tlaifot  and  «a*'<Jsr.  Hesychius  has  fiafov.  tlhrnxi^o^,  which  refers  to 
Homer's  iavov  Kaa^tnrtpoto  ;  again*  ^w^ot),  l^Lorttiv  yvifaiKflov  \  and,  fur- 
ther, lavou,  I/xarioi'.  Another  very  dilFerent  meaning  and  deriv»tioQ  is 
givea  by  both  Hesych.  and  Suid.  in  the  folJowirig;  iai«Jje^«of,  o,  jj, 
{mp6Kfj)  imrut,  of  fine  thread,  finely  woven.  In  the  same  way  may  be 
explained  lawKp^^f fspof^  which  both  Hesych.  and  Suid.  derive  from  coi^. 
Gre^orius  on  Hermog-enes^  p.  914.  quotes  from  Sappho  Ifsarlou  iavov 
jMiXnirMTf/iri  Antimacbus  has  said  ^b>{*  iavTf<fi6pos,  aud  therefore  used 
lardr  as  a  substantive,  hke  ApolL  Rhod.  4,  i  155.  fai^oti:  tvutttav,  and 
1189.  itoXvKfATfrovt.  In  Horn.  Hymn.  V'en.  63.  a^^potrii^  iav^  (eXai^) 
some  read  cdofcp. 

Pbssow  in  his  improved  edition  of  Schneider  arranges  and  alters  it 
thus: 

'EflR^f,  T\,  Q¥,  an  old  adjective,  strictly  speaking  known  from  the  Hiad 
only,  and  used  solely  of  things  which  are  worn  or  put  on.  and  which  re- 
commend themselves  for  wearing  by  their  beauty  or  lig-htnes?  and  con- 
venience ;  hence  the  derivation  from  tyyvfii  is  probably  the  true  one : 
wiifXos  iav6t  a  clear  or  light  veil,  worthy  of  being  worn,  11.  f ,  734,  $^  385- 
'Eov^  Xm,  with  fine  and  white  Uncn,  beautifutty  made  for  wearing,  11. 
9,  352,  ^,  254.  'Eavof  jtao-CTiVrpor,  tin  beat  out  into  thin  pkte*  for 
greaves,  therefore  made  fit  for  wearing,  II.  «r,  613.     Thence  came  the 
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is  said  to  be  ifxarlov  iavov  fiaKaKcuTtpa.  The  quantity  in  tHs, 
as  being  a  fragment,  is  not  clear.  In  order  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  Homeric  quantity^  we  have  only  to  complete  the  vent 

in  some  such  way  as  this, 

j  Ipariov  |  —  u  (d(vot)  fxaKaKto\r«fia, 

6.  These  results  ai-e  sufficient  for  the  ^eat  object  of  ex- 
plaining Homeric  words,  viz.  that  we  may  understand  their 
meaning :  and  tsUould  any  one  be  determined  to  retain  the 
common  derivation  of  both  words  from  ^w,  iviwfn^  there  can  be 
no  decisive  objection  to  it,  as  the  idea  of  flexibly  soft  may  \m 
easily  connected  with  that  of  eomring  or  torappiny  up.  But 
then  again  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  that  derivation  but  old 
prepossessions.  We  should  say  that^it  were  much  better  to 
derive  cdro?,  a  mrment^  at  once  from  ^a»,  exactly  according  to 
the  same  analogy  (the  accent  excepted,  which  no  one  wnll  con- 
sider as  of  any  authority  in  a  word  purely  Epic)  aa  (Tri^iai*m^ 
a  wreath,  from  ore'i^ft):  by  which  we  do  away  with  the  supposed 
ellipsis  of  TTCirAoy.  as  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  use  of  &ri^ 
vof.  And  since  ^dtf6s  as  an  adjective  is  eo  regularly  and  de- 
cidedly distinguished  from  the  substantive  by  its  quantity,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  it  to  be  a  separate  word, 
the  proper  derivation  of  which,  like  that  of  so  many  other  ad- 
jectives, is  no  longer  to  be  found  3. 


substantive- meaning  of  the  neuter  rh  iap6v  (supply  tlfia  or  i/uorioy),  A 
beautiful  robe,  worthy  of  being  worn  by  goddesses  or  superior  womea, 
U.  y,  385 .  4  f  9.  |,  178.  ^,  507 .  Also  (lavfiv  is  used  in  ir,  9.  The  quan- 
tity of  Alpha  IS  both  long  and  short.  Clarke  on  II.  y,  385.  nud  Herm* 
Orph,  Arg.  880,  suppose  it  to  be  long  in  the  adjective  and  short  in  th« 
subiitantLve.  u  rule  which  only  holds  good  in  the  Iliad.  Later  poets  use 
it  as  it  suits  the  verse. — Ed.] 

^1  The  length  of  the  a  decidea  me  in  considering  this  letter  as  o  part 
of  the  root-  In  the  same  way  as  rpavot,  8ap6s  are  acknowledged  verbal 
adjectives  from  TPAQ  {TiTpdm},  A\Q  {taint) ^  so  eaj'cJy  would  lead  us  to 
a  root  EAG;  nnd  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  meaning  of  the 
common  verb  *ow,  if  it  be  taken  ]jhysically,  as  every  root  originally 
mupt  be,  there  lies  something  which  answers  very  well  to  the  idea  of 
ylrtding,  flexible*  On  the  a&pirate  it  ia  hardly  worth  losing  our  time  to 
say  a  word  ;  for  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  garment  was  called  frotn 
ivvv^Jii — <avdr,  it  wna  almost  11  necessary  consequence  that  ia¥6s^  which 
was  an  cpithrt  of  garments,  &c.,  should,  at  a  time  when  both  word* 
were  no  longer  in  common  usw,  aasimiiate  itself  to  the  former  by  tal 


7.  With  the  examination  of  iaim  we  join  that  of  ISa^^f,  on 
account  of  its  similarity,  and  because  laroy  is  in  fact  a  various 
tending  for  i^am^  in  the  only  passage  where  the  latter  occurs, 
11  f,  172.  where  Juno  anoints  herself 

XtV'  Atito), 

Id  the  manuicripts  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  in  the  gram* 
mamiiSy  no  various  reading  is  given  ;   hut  a  few  quotations 
of  this  vei*se  by  other  authors  (see  Heyne)  give   lar<^,  and  in 
H)Tnii.  Ven.  63*,  where  it  is  interpolated,  all  the  editions,  except 
the  most  modern,  have  iapw.     I  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  receiving  ibart^  as  the  true  and  established  reading,  not  be- 
caase  the  quantity  of  the  other  is  contrary  to  the  universal  usage 
of  Homer  as  mentioned  above,  but  because  there  is  nothing  to 
induce   the  critic  to   prefer  the  reading  of  the  Homeric  verse 
approved  of  by  all  the  grammarians,  to  a  various  reading  intro- 
doced  in  a  manner  so  very  conceivable.     This  ihavf  the  grara- 
aarians  explain  by  ^d*?;  and  in  doing  so  they  make  an  obser* 
nation,  surprising  at  first  sight  (see  Schol.   and   Etym.  Gud.), 
tliat  adjectives  in  -ards,  formed  from  verbs,  shorten  the  radical 
Towel  of  the  verb,  a^from  ikcj  conies  UaWb\  from  irfiOta  TitOav69^ 
and  therefore  from  t/Sw  idapos.     One  thing   these  grammarians 
did  not  observe,  although  they  quote  an  instance  of  it  in  rpi^y^ 
rpayajfos^  that  this  shortening  of  the  vowel  takes  place  by  revert- 
io?  to  the  vowel  of  the  root ;  but  this  vowel  in  the  case  before 
u*  is  a,  as  the  Doricism  of  ijhfn,  ^5i/s,  and  the  verb  ai'havii>,  ik^up 
prove ;  by  which,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  this  derivation  falls 
to  the  ground.     One  might,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  consider 
-lav^  as  a  mere  termination,  as  in  ircuiceBai^os,  piythavos:  but  to 
a  person  who  examines  etymology  in  a  serious  hiBtorical  man- 
ner, without  indulging  himself  in  fancifully  playing  with  ideas 
Mid   tneajiings,  the   root  f  offers    nothing  either  from   trj^it  or 


the  aispirate  also.  If  now  we  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  granima- 
riuw  wiy  of  accent  and  aspirate,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  substantive, 
aocording  to  the  analogy  of  aTt(f>auot,  was  written  fnifnt,  but  the  adjec- 
tive* aocording  to  the  analogy  of  dfiu6s,  r^ai^tSf,  wuls  tavos,  .And»  with 
fCgsrd  to  the  accent,  the  former  is  confirmed  by  the  diaJectic  form  *la- 
MT,  l^utrwi',  ID  Hesychius. 
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ipiw^i  or  {piai,  which  can  satbfy  him  as  an  ejtpressive  epithet 
for  a  precious  ointment.  To  have  brought  such  an  investi- 
gation as  the  above  even  to  this  point  of  uncertainty.  I  co** 
eider  a  service ;  and  1  will  therefore  only  suggest  the  poaabilitj 
of  ^6av6s  being  perhaps  a  stronger  and  higher  metuiing  of  l« 
or  loSi  po^^  (sc^  art.  43.  sect.  4.),  which,  beside  the  other  iron!* 
mentioned  above,  may  be  compared  with  ovrihavo^,  firiKtharoi*; 
so  that  the  reader  may  choose  between  this  suggestion  and  tlir 
explanation  of  the  grammarians.  For,  as  to  this  last,  I  cmij 
object  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported. But  who  can  pretend  so  to  limit  the  euphonic  change* 
in  a  language,  as  to  declare  it  improbable  that  from  a&am^u 
the  word  must  have  properly  sounded,  came  idtwos  t 


42.  'Ea(f>dT], 

I.  The  verb  id(f>Srj  occurs  in  the  two  following  paetnges;  ifc, 
in  11, 1^,543.  where  -"Eneas  attacking  Aphareus 

and  it  is  immediately  said  of  the  latter, 

KnXtpBtj  If  irfpanT*  Kuprj,  ink  d*  aiTfrk-  Mtp&ii 
Koc  K6pv%^  <iF^^  ^'  o^  Bavarot  x^°  ^/iopaifmjf* 

and  at  f.  419.  of  Hector  struck  near  the  neck  by  Ajai  wilh  » 
huge  stone, 

Of  circ<r*  ''Eicropof  Jm  x**^*  fMvot  iw  kt^vlfitrKv ' 
Kai  K^pvf,  afi<pl  d<  o!  ^pa^^i  rtvx^ta  noiKlka  )(<\kK^» 

None  of  the  commentators,  as  far  back  as  we  can  now  titw 
them,  retained  any  regiUar  traditionary  knowledge  of  *di^ 
and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  get  at  it  by  examining  the 
context  and  seeking  for  some  analogy  of  formation.    Aristarcbufl 


4  If  ^ffKf^av6t  were  but  a  real  word.  But  1  strongly  suspect  Uiut  it 
ihafl  come  into  tlie  lexicons  entirely  from  the  endeavours  of  the  gram- 
marians to  form  the  word  p.aKthvtfi  from  ^^'"f* 


4^2  •  '^a(f>0>j. 


MS 


fi&cidbd  in  farour  of  the  verb  hf^aOou :  to  which  derivation  be- 

aUo  the  explanatory  iirLKaTTJxOfit  iTnkaTTiv^x&r}  {see  SchoL 

on  the  first  passage  and  Schol.  Ven.  on  the  second)  j  al- 

mgh  in  ApoJJon,  Lex.  the  explanatory  word  KaTi]i^ix^  *^  sepa- 

firom  €7rriKokovBf)tTt  by  li^toi  6^.     Tyrannic  objected  to  the 

of  the  vowel  a,  and  preferred  the  passive  of  ^-i-ru),  making 

\ivl...kdffi^ri,  for  i(pi}(^Ori^  injilcta  e^t.     in  Hesycliius  wu  find 

^/3Ad/3r/,  which  we  nmst  connect  with  the  SchoL  Min. 

the  second  passage,  iTriKaT€ndfji4>0ri  bk  avr^  1}  do-TitV :  this,  how- 

ir,  is  hardly  conceivable,  uidess  we  suppose  that  tiome  earlier 

lentator  had  introduced  as  a  grammatical  or  other  amend- 

it  i^x$ri^  i.  e.  idyrj:  but  even  if  thia  were  so,  the  breaking  or 

iding  of  the  shield,  though  it  might  very  well  be  caused  by 

blow  of  the  stone  in  the  second  passage,  cannot  hold  good 

the  first,  where  the  only  blow  ia  made  by  a  spear  piercing  the 


■ 


a.  If  now  we  examine  the  context,  it  will  appear  that  the 
and  construction  of  ii^C  In  both  passages  must  be  decided 
the  second,  where  the  description  is  fuller  and  more  com- 
The  expression  in  this  latter  is  Xfip^9  d^  ^ic/SoXci;  ^y- 
r,  (tt"  avTi2  6'  aa-irh  k^^^Oiji  and  here  avrw  appears  to  refer 
Atm,  the  falling  combatant.  How  is  it  then  in  the  other 
;e,  where  it  is  said,  *BKkCvdr^  5*  htptj»(T€  ic^iy,  iirl  5'  dmrk 
i^ij?  In  whatever  sense  the  verb  is  tsiken  here,  one  can- 
imagine  what  the  shield  arid  helmet  can  do  merely  on  the 
of  the  dying  wai'rior.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  (aa 
.necessarily  follows  that  after  his  head  was  bent  on  one  side 
fell,)  that  the  word  (irt  must  be  understood  in  this  pos- 
tage, as  in  the  other,  to  refer  to  him  falling.  What  then  must 
become  of  the  shield  and  helmet  when  the  warrior  falls  i  No- 
thing, that  we  can  suppose  to  he  intended  by  the  poet  in 
these  two  passages,  but  to  fall  likewise.  Now  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  shield,  this  interprtftation  of  the  preposition, '  it  fell 
OD  him,'  will  suit  very  well  (as  at  ^,  300.  Tti(r€  Trpfjvi}i  (itl  r€Kp<j>) ; 
but  what  a  singular  circumstance  it  would  be  for  the  hclmetj 
ich  in  other  cases  is  described  as  rolling  away  to  a  dtstunce 
m  the  combatant  falls,  to  be  said  in  these  two  instances, 
as  if  it  were  aneccssary  consequence,  to  fall  upon  the  man ! 
must  therefore  underbtand  iirt  in  the  sense  of  after  fkcUy 

a  2 
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thereupon  ;  much  the  same  as  at  tt,  66 1 .  iroAeey  yap  ht:*  avr^  icdir- 
Tr€<TOP;  or  at  v,  395.  6  6""  i-n  avn^  (immediately  after  him)  ArjfAO^ 
\fovTa,,,i^{€v :  or  at  ^,  Z90,  r<5  d'  cTrt  Tu5c^6>yy  wpro,  or  oyx*'^  ^*''* 
oyx^9  &c.  This  will  correspond  with  what  is  said  in  the  scho- 
lium to  f,  419.  fijuta  yap  ^X(a  ovyKaTtiv€)($ti  n^  <rw/uiar;.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  would  therefore  be  this ;  "  Hector  fell ;  he 
dropped  the  spear  from  his  hand,  and  shield  and  helmet  fell 
after  him ;"  by  which  we  must  consequently  suppose  that  the 
helmet  fell  separate  from  the  shield :  that  is  to  say,  in  both  pas- 
sages, the  warrior  is  struck  in  front  of  the  neck,  by  which  the 
fastening  of  the  helmet  under  the  neck  is  loosened,  and  as  the 
man  falls  the  helmet  drops  from  his  head.  And  in  this  same 
sense,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  the  IttI  in  the  first  passage  also 
to  be  understood. 

3.  But  according  to  this  sense  of  the  passage,  what  precise 
meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  the  verb  kd^Bri  ?  The  most  suitable 
one,  as  the  idea  of  the  falling  body  is  already  expressed,  would 
certainly  be  iTraKokovOtiv :  but  then  an  idea  so  purely  neuter  as 
this  *  cannot  be  properly  expressed  by  a  passive  form,  (as  Id^tdtf 
for  ^fnrero  would  be,)  particularly  as  eo-TreTo  is  so  familiar  a  word: 
and  as  to  the  change  of  vowel,  even  though  hpikipOri  maybe  con- 
ceivable in  the  later  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  we  find  rpdirtv^  yet 
id<lidr}  ironi  fT^ftrBai  must  in  Homer  always  appear  strange  and 
unaccountable.  If  we  have  recourse  to  a-nrcie,  to  fasten,  iirre- 
a-$ati  to  he  fastened,  to  fix  or  hold  firm  mi  anytMngy  the  passive 
form  is  very  proper ;  but  then  we  cannot  bring  out  the  idea 
without  the  assistance  of  ^m,  and  we  must  therefore  again  render 
^iT  avT^  idfp&r}^  *  struck  or  fell  upon  him/  infii'cta  est  in  ipmtn; 
and  then  we  cannot  hut  wonder  how  the  helmet  could  fall  upon 
the  body. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  we  have  also  the  form 
of  the  augment  <<i(f  %  for  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
syllabic  augment  before  a  vowel,  without  some  appearance  of 
the  digamma ;  and  both  cttw,  eTro/jtat,  and  Stttw,  fiirroiuat,  belong 


*  [Buttmann  in  the  originid  introduces  here  the  German  verh/o/pm 
(to  follow)  as  the  meanitxg  in  question  of  ia<fi0fj  and  tnaxoXovBtlp  i  but 
m  ihe  English  verb  *  to  follow'  is  not  purely  neuivr  like  folgen,  I  have 
ouiitttrd  it  in  tht  translntiuu,  and  I  know  fjf  no  eipress^ion  to  supply  its 
place. — Ed.] 
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exactly  to  those  verbs  which  have  nowhere  any  trace  of  the  di- 
gamma.  If  then  the  critical  philologist  cannot  discover  a  third 
verb  from  which  he  may  derive  this  idijiBrj^  there  remains  only 
the  possibility,  that  one  of  the  two  verbs,  ii^ta  or  ^tttw^  might 
have  had  the  digarama  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  language,: 
and  that  ia<^07j  in  Homer  is  a  relic  of  it :  and  in  this  case  the 
probability  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  ^Tre^^at,  wliich  still 
has  an  ^  in  the  Latin  sequin  in  the  same  way  as  *e,  socer,  the  Ger- 
man Sitte  (Gr.  rjOoi),  compared  with  the  words  admitting  the  di- 
gamma,  ^,  etcvpos,  TfBo^. 

5.  If  then  J  in  a  question  balanced  as  this  is  between  two 
optniona,  it  remains  only  to  decide  in  favour  of  that  to  which 
there  are  the  fewest  objections,  I  incline  toward  ^dip&ri  from 
hffa€ai :  and  starting  with  this,  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the 
construction  again.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  Homer's 
general  custom  to  refer  awaV,  ovtov,  avTiJS,  in  one  member  of  a 
sentence,  to  the  person  mentioned  in  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber ;  but  the  pronoun  is  also  sometimes  referred  by  him  to  some 
leas  striking  object^  to  a  thing,  and  may  then  be  rendered  by 
a ;  for  instance^  in  Od.  p,  269.  FiyvcicrKai  5^  Sti  ttoXXoI  h'  avr^ 
(in  it,  in  the  house)  baxTa  T(0(pTat.  At  l,  205.  Maron  gives 
Ulysses  wine,  'Hduf,  aKrjpdcnoVy  BeTov  ttotov  *  ovl4  ns  airrov 
^HeSbv)  l^tav.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  present  case,  and  we 
•ee  that  in  the  verse,  Xetpos  ^  ^K^aXtv  ^yxoy,  ^ir'  avr^  5'  Acnrls 
^^^,  the  most  natural  relation  of  the  pronoun  is  to  the 
spear.  Now  ixpaktv  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  dropped 
the  spear ;  if  then  by  (tt\  .  .  .  m^tBi}  it  is  intended  only  to  say 
that  upon  the  falling  of  the  spear,  shield  and  helmet  fell  like^ 
wise,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  this  should  be  made  to 
refer  so  particularly  to  the  falling  of  the  man.  But  whatever 
ifl  aaid  here  of  the  spear,  must  in  the  other  passage  (where 
M  stands  alone,  instead  of  ^ir  avrtS)  hold  good  of  the  head. 
Now  when  I  see  that  at  IL  ^jf^  232,  Kklv&Tj  KtKpiTiati  is  said  of 
one  who  lays  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  at  Od.  t,  470.  ayff  fi' 
MpiiKr'  (KkCBri   is  \ised  of  a  kettle  which   is  overturned,   and 

again   I  find  at  II.  ic,  472.  itn-€a .irap'   avroZfrw  y&oA  k4k\ito, 

— I  think  that  in  *EK\ivOri  6*  (TtpoxTt  k^tj,  iTrl  6'  AairU  kdip&ii 
Ka2  K6pv9,  we  may  very  fairly  conclude  that  idtftBij  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  fo  follow.     For  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  of 


* 
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i(f)iTre(fBai  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that,  first  the  head  sinks  and 
then  the  arms  j  in  the  same  way  as,  when  speaking  of  persons, 
we  read  at  IL  b,  63.  ravif  vwotC^ofxiv  iiKktj\ot<rw  2oi  ^^y  iytjt  <rv  h" 
ffwi-  M  6*  i\{fovrai  d€ol  AAAoi :  and  again,  of  oU  the  gods  acting 
in  concert,  Od.  ft,  349.  M  d'  icira^vrai  &€ol  dkkoi*. 


*E8aif6s  ;   vid.  iavos, 

43.  *Ei]09.  irjoT. 

I,  The  form  i^os  occnrs  as  an  unequivocal  genitive  of  the 
adjective  H^  in  the  three  following  passages  ;  via,  Od.  o»  450. 

Uaiba  yhp  avlipos  r^or  0*1  fAtyapote  orirdXXw, 

(the  son  of  a  man  of  rank  and  substance :)  Od.  f,  .505.,  where 
Ulysses  says  of  himself  in  his  guise  as  a  beggar,  that  if  he  were 
now  in  youth  and  strength  Eumaeua  and  his  companions  wonli 
give  him  a  garment, 

And  II.  Ty  342.,  where  Jupiter  says  to  Minerva,  speaking  o( 

Achilles, 

Tficvov  §fiAv,  j^  irdfitrav  arrolj^tai  dvlip6s  r^of 

*H  ru  Tot  ovKtTt  iiay)(v  fitra  Kftptart  fUfi^tT   *A)(tX'krvs  ; 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  four  following  passages ;  via.  11.  <», 

where  Mercuiy  says  to  Priam, 


5        \ 


♦  [Schneider's  Lexicon,  uoder  id<f>$T},  says  :  "  It  is  generally  e 
by  oTTjifoXov^o'*,  aod  derived  from  t'^pfnofxai  %  but  this  ia  conimrv 
analogy  ;  it  had  much  better  be  formed  from  c<^ffT«  for  ri^i/c^  in  l! 
sense  of  rjnjKoXov^cre :  for  ia<p$ij  was  used  for  rffp^rj,  as  idXri  for  ijAfc 
iAyrj  for  ffyT}t  tiiXw  for  ^w.  It  IS  written  also  tQ(^$T)^  as  is  «ayij."-- 
PasBow,  in  his  last  edition  of  Schneider,  writes  €d(p&7},  and  tnuishta 
tm  fi'  afftrtff  #a0A;,  **  the  shield  fell  over  him,"  so  that  it  reiushed  tk 
ground  -,  adding,  that  it  is  "  probably  from  arrrw,  ttpmrrat,  aor.  pass.  f<l 
if«^,  *i^^0^.  Others*,"  eays  he,  "  write  «o<^^,  and  derive  it  {nr 
improbably)  from  (trofutt ;  that  is  to  say,  fVl — iat^Orj  h  for  iifUtnrm 
'  the  gkicld /of lowed  after.'  " — En.]  ; 


At  rerse  550.,  where  AcMlles  says  to  Priam,  1 

Ot"  yap  rt  rrprj^tti  axax^/*f>'or  Vios  EH  OS. 

At  IL  o,  138.,  where  Minerva  says  to  Mara,  respecting  Asca- 
laphus^ 

And  at  11.  a,  393.*  where  Achilles  says  to  Thetis,  speaking  of 
himself^ 

Tr«piVx*o  vatB^t  EH02. 

If  any  one,  after  a  comparison  of  the  four  latter  passages  with 
the  three  former,  sbould  still  doubt  whether  the  EH02  in  all  of 
them  is  the  same  word,  let  hira  only  compare  with  the  first  of 
the  latter  four  the  following  from  Od.  y,  379.»  where  Nestor  says 
to  Telemachus,  of  Minerva, 

*H  Toi  Koi  warep   fa&\iiv  iv  'Apyum<Tiv  irlfia' 

and  with  aU  four  these  two  ;  IL  tt,  573. 

.  ,  .  .  drop  TuT€  y  ia0kh»  dv€^io¥  f'^f  vapt^t  ^ 

jiod  c»  469.  I 

'AXX*  Sytr  €K  (^ikoltr^oto  <raa>^opjtv  (O-BXhif  iratpoy  \ 

and  we  think  he  will  then  be  satisfied  that  in  those  four 
passages,  as  in  the  three  former,  it  must  be  written  ^fjos :  and 
that  this  adjective.  Eke  the  more  common  one  of  t^iko^  else- 
where, supplies  80  well  the  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
trotOf  (which  in  a  relative  idea  like  that  of  son  can  he  very 
Well  dispensed  with,  and  in  these  cases  would  destroy  the  me- 
tre,) that  the  sense  even  gains  hy  its  admission ;  as  the  same 
adjective  in  other  passages  is  joined  with  the  genitive  of  pos- 
session, for  instance  ivs  lyals  'Ay)^((rao^  vlov  ivi/  TJpidfMno, 
And  whoever  is  offended  with  the  epithet  ivs  in  the  last  of 
those  four  passages  as  an  expression  of  self-praise,  and  again 
in  the  second  where  Achilles  gives  it  to  his  enemy  whom  he 
had  slain,  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  fixed  epithets  and  the 
Ismgnnge  of  the  heroic  age. 

a.  The  old  grammarians  (see  particularly  Apollon.  Lex.  in  v.) 
add  rrpoaripov^  to  the  explanation  aya0ov,  and  that  with  especial 
Wthrence  to  the  last  passage,  Trtpwrxeo  iraibot  iijos:  partly 
perhaps  from  the  wish  to  soften  down  the  idea  of  self-praise, 


no9f  ffio9> 

but  partly  also  as  a  parallel  of  <plKos\  which  likewise  »tan 
elsewhere  insteud  of"  the  possessive  pronoun,  and  of  which. 
7ipo(T7}in/i^  is  the  correlative^  {(f>(Xos  implying  loved  hy  nie,  tspov^. 
iji'^Sj  attached  to  or  (wing  me,)  as  is  evident  from  the  imita- 
tion of  Apollonius  Rhodius  quoteij  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
This  explanation  by  irpocnji^7is  may  be  very  well  applied  to  some 
of  the  other  passages,  but  in  no  one  instance  can  it  be  a  reason 
for  our  at  all  deviating  from  the  most  simple  meaning  of  the 
word  ^ff.  Now  as  this  particular  passage  is  exactly  one  which 
might  be  most  likely  \o  make  us  hesitate  in  giving  it  the  sense 
of  ^y,  it  shows  us  plainly  that  those  who  introduced  TTfXMnjr^f  to 
define  the  meaning  of  it,  derived  ^^os  in  this  and  all  the  other 
passages  from  tuy. 

3.  If  now  we  search  after  the  authorities  for  the  other^ 
explanation,  according  to  which  ^^0?  in  the  four  last>men- 
tioned  passages  is  supposed  to  stand  for  crov,  w^e  find  it  in 
the  uncritical  crowd  of  the  common  scholia,  of  Eustathius,  and 
of  the  Etyra.  M. ;  but  in  all  the  older  authorities  we  look  for 
it  in  vain :  and,  what  must  carry  great  weight,  we  not  only  find 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Venetian  scholia,  not  once  as  the  rejected 
inteqjretation  of  some  other  person,  but  in  one  of  these  very 
passiiges  (0,  138.),  as  in  one  of  the  other  three  (r,  342.),  it  is 
expressly  explained  by  dyaf?ou,  though  in  all  of  them,  both  in 
the  text  and  scholia,  is  written  e^of,  as  also  at  «*,  528,  kAtau  for 
i^v.  Beside  this,  at  three  of  the  four  passages,  viz.  a,  393, 
0,  138.  w*  550*,  and  even  at  one  of  the  three  others,  (where  the 
meaning  of  hyaBov  is  certain,)  viz»  r,  342.,  the  reading  of 
Zenodotus^  ^olo,  is  mentioned,  accompanied,  in  two  of  the 
passages,  by  an  objection  thiit  it  brings  a  change  of  pm^son,  and 
that  he  could  have  used  it  only  from  ignorance  of  the  form 
i^s,  of  the  good\  Hencc^  therefore,  it  is  plaiu  that  at  the  time 
when  this  grammatical   que&tiou  was  raised  no  one  had 


I  On  o,  138.  'H  HtnXfi  Srt  Zrj»6lloTot  yfidfp*i  vTor  loio*  rovro  fU  tV  r^ 
vtpl  rtvof  Xaytu  (in  the  third  person)  rlBwrai^  vw  fit  nf^hs  wf^^tnei»  Am 
(this  might  mean,  in  the  secoad  pcraun ;  but  undoubtedly  ihe  reading 
filiould  be  rtapa  np.  OA  in  the  following'  scholium)  xal  d*i  ypa<^fi¥  ^ov. 
TiyvorjKt  3f  n^ic  X<^ci^.  itrrt  yap  r^or  ayaBoif,  nal  ^OTrfptt  idw'.  On  r,  34*- 
dydpos  «^op]  rj  liiirXfj  uTi  Z.  ypik^u  iolo'  TnOro  ^t  trnpA  tit  vp6«r9tmi¥  tOTM^— — 


i 
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otion  or  knowledge  of  an  iips,  which  stood  for  iov^  and  so  for 
ov.  In  the  lexicon  of  Apollonius  too,  there  is  only  ^tjos, 
(explained  by  Aya&ov^  irpoai^i'ovi ;  while  ITp^  with  the  other 
lexplanation  is  wholly  omitted :  and  lastly,  (which  is  very 
pecisive.)  the  learned  grammarine  Apollonius  of  Alexandria, 
who  in  his  book  on  the  Pronoun  has  collected  and  explained 
idl  the  Greek  pronouns,  even  the  most  rare  of  the  different 
dialects^  makes  no  mention  of  this  supposed  Homeric  ^7/oy. 

4.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  first  intioduced  into  our  Homer  the  dif- 
ference between  iip^  and  ftjos  could  have  become  so  perverted, 
«in]e^s  we  try  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  march  of  Homeric  cri- 
ticism.  The  form  ^t/os,  like  so  many  other  Homeric  expres- 
fiions,  became  quite  unknown  to  the  common  language  of 
Greece.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  natural  thitn  that  it 
Ithould  be  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  aspirated  or  not : 
iBay,  some  darkly  felt  analogies  induced  a  custom,  which  at 
[last  became  fixed  and  constant,  of  aspirating  EHO^  as  well 
'bs  EAllN^  as  we  see.  not  only  in  the  above-mentioned  quota- 
tions from  the  Venetian  Homer,  but  also  in  the  plain  and  ex- 
press directions  of  the  grammarians ;  for  instance,  in  the  Lexi- 
con de  Spiritibua,  in  Valckeuaer  ad  Ammon.  p.  214,  215: 
while  iisy  in  the  same  work,  p,  sao,  is  as  expressly  directed 
to  be  written  with  the  Unis.  From  such  a  fixed  rule  as  this 
!we  might  very  naturally  be  led  into  error  in  writing  these  words, 
|ii"  we  did  not  recollect  that  those  grammarians  were  speaking 
'of  words  not  then  in  common  and  familiar  use,  but  leartMd 
words ;  and  that  in  such  cases  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  an 
{opinion  as  the  critics  of  that  time.  Now  there  are  many  verses 
in  Homer  ending  with  1^X09  If^os,  maifios  eijos',  and  others  of  a 
Tcry  similar  character  with  fjailm  lolo,  Trarph^  coto,  that  is  to 
jtay  in  the  third  person,  where  the  possessive  pronoun  suits  the 
I  verse  very  well.  It  would  have  been  indeed  surprising  if  these 
[terminations  had  not  been  confounded  together,  and  interchanged 
I  with  each  other ;  and  as  an  usage  undeniably  ancient  had  made 
[the  poasessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  certain  cases 
|(»ee  below  note  4.)  common  to  both  the  second  and  third 
ipersons,  koio,  when  found  in  connexion  with  the  second,  was  not 
io  striking  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.     We  must  not  sup* 
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pose  that  Zenodotus^  who  is  accused,  certainly  with  great  in- 
justice, of  very  arbitrary  proceedings,  invented  this  reading; 
he  fouud  it  iti  t!,\isteiicc,  adopted  it,  and  made  it  cont»istent,  by 
rejecting  the  reading  ^tJos  in  every  instance  where  it  supplied 
the  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun"^.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  at  that  period  which  alone,  whenever  we  can  discover  it, 
must  he  the  basis  of  all  our  Homeric  criticism.  But  now  came 
the  times  of  the  less  learned  and  more  indecisive  grammarians, 
who  were  fond  of  playing  on  words  and  letters.  X'hese,  finding 
in  the  innumerable  copies  of  Homer  then  existing,  sometimea 
f^off,  Bomctimes  irjos  (for  the  latter  naturally  still  remained), 
began  now  to  refine  on  this  difference;  and  while  they  decided 
correctly  on  ^y,  ei^os,  they  thought  they  were  carrying  on  the 
idea  of  Zcnodotus,  as  to  the  form  l^ocj  by  explaining  it  to  be 
the  genitive  of  *ET2  or  'EET2,  a  sister-form  of  16?,  The  last 
step  was  taken  by  those  grammarians  who  wished  to  introduce 
uniformity  into  all  the  expressions  of  Homer.  These  limited  l^^ 
exclusively  to  the  instances  of  the  second  person,  and  in  all 
those  of  the  third,  without  an  exception,  wrote  koto :  so  that 
it  now  appeared  as  if  Homer  had  m  those  passages  been  driven 
by  the  metre  from  coio^  and  had  had  recourse  to  the  common 
third  person ;  but  that,  being  desirous  of  making  some  distinc- 
tion, he  had  taken  a  more  rare  sister-form  of  it,  and  appropriated 
it  to  the  cases  of  the  second  person.  And  thus  we  see  how  one 
step  of  fake  criticism  naturally  led  to  another. 

5.  We  shall  observe,  at  the  first  glance,  if  it  be  but  pointed 
out  to  our  notice,  how  contrary  it  is  to  probability  and  common 
sense,  that  a  form  which  properly  belonged  to  the  third  person' 
should  never  have  been  used  in  that  person;  and  how  un- 
poetical  it  was  in  the  poet,  when  he  had  once  given  this  univer- 
saUty  to  the  third  person,  not  to  have  rendered  it  plainly  per- 
ceptible, by  making  the  form  quite  common^.    As  to  the  question^ 


9  That  he  could  have  reckoned  the  case  of  II.  r,  342.  as  one  of  these, 
and  understood  dvdpdf  eoio  to  refer  to  Achilles  a»  the  favourite  of  Mi* 
nerva,  i»  indeed  surprising,  but  nothing  more. 

^^  True  uniformity  would  huvf  been,  if  i^os  were  a  genuine  formp  to 
have  placed  it  always  ut  the  eod  of  the  ver^^e,  and  wherever  in  the  middle 
a  consonant  was  required ;  but  in  all  other  cases  to  have  written  ioio. 


rhether  the  change  of  (t6^  for  Sy  or  ^os  should  be  attributed  to 
Homer  on  such  slight  grounds,  we  have  no  occasiou  to  discuss 
it  here  *.  Nor  need  we  enter  any  further  into  the  doubts  which 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the  form  eCfy  or  Msy  gen.  kijo^, 
for  ioy,  gen.  low),  which  stands  also  in  Homer,  and  in  Homer 
only*.  Without  examining  cither  of  these  points,  1  think  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  e^o?  in 


■^  The  question  depends  entirely,  beside  what  hae  been  said,  on  the 
criticism  of  three  versea  in  Homer;   IL  t.  174.  crv  d«  t^peatv  §atv  tav$j}i. 
yp.   f^ai    (rgo-iK,      Od.  o.  402.    KrTjfiara  ft'  avri/s  f^^^oif  khI  S^fiacnv  oTaiv 
apa<r<rois*    yp*  d&fiaffi  (roiiriv.      Od*  y,  320.  <fip€{r\v   t}<nv  *x^^  ^fda'iy^tvov 
ffTop,  for  i^n<nv.     Gerierftlly  speaking,  the  reflective  form  would  be  ad- 
missible in  all  the»e  three  passngcs,  becnuse  in  all  of  them  11  relation  is 
actually  thrown  back  on  the  eubject  of  the  i?eiilciice.     But  111  a  poet 
like  Homer,  and  one  loo  who  has  used  this  form  (if  he  rcully  has  need 
it)  feo  seldom,  we  must  suppose  that  he  chose  it  from  some  particular 
motive ;  that  is  to  say,  only  where  the  seni«e  own  miiy  be  affixed  to  the 
pronoun.     Wolf  has   therefore  very  judiciously  restored   in  the  first 
paisage  the  reading  ajiinv,  because  there  ia  nothing  there  to  distinguish 
it  firom  other  passages  where  the  acknowledged  reading  is  (^ptal  trjjat 
(as  at  n.  |,  221.  264.  IT,  36.,  ^-c);  and  with  the  same  judicious  unwil- 
Hngness  to  correct  unnecessarily^  he  haa  left  untouclied  in  the  second 
pMMigc  the  far  better  authenticated  reading  olmv,  because  this  passage, 
from  the  idea  of  own  being  admissible  in  it,  ia  visibly  different  from  Od. 
o,  54a.  where  nothing  hut  ^cu^acn  troliriv  is  or  can  he  read,     llie  third 
passage  is  distinguished  from  both  cbe  others  by  this,  that  the  form  ifJLJj- 
0m  cannot  by  any  means  be  brought  into  the  verse,  and  the  idea  of  own^ 
wlach  would  be  a  reaj«ou  for  retaining  ^70-1,  has  b&  little  business  in  this 
jMiBsage  as  it  hati  in  those  of  ^pia\  a^ai,  referred  to  above.    Hence  it  ia 
remarkable  that  this  very  passage  (Od.  »^,  320.321.  see  Schol.  Harl.) 
bus  been  from  other  causes  declared  to  be  apurioas  from  very  remote 
Antiquity, — an  opinion  strongly  confirmed  by  the  confusion  which  this 
verse  makes  with  the  context :  we  must  only  remember  to  leave  nn- 
tOQcbed  the  verses  322.  323.,  which  another  scholium  includes  in  the 
same  condemnation.  Since  then  hmpatriv  maw  stands  one  isolated  instance 
in  all  Homer,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  one.  *i9  the  various 
reading  d<i»pnri  crfyunv  is  so  trifling  a  difference,  and  the  idea  of  (W<t, 
though,  as  1  have  observed  above,  admissible,  is  shown  by  the  context 
to  be  perfectly  unnecesaan,^~I  should  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the 
if>pta\y  jjo-w,  yp.  <pp§<Ti  ai}iTtv  in  Hcsiod,  e^  379.  as  I  have  in  Homer; 
although  in  that  heterogcBeous  poet,  whose  writings  afford  no  such  in- 
ductive proof  as  Homer's  do,  such  an  opinion  must  be  Ict^s  certain. 

*  We  must  not  mix  up  with  this  discussion  the  Doric  ^ois.  which  is 
the  gen.  of  the  pronoun  substantive  for  av  or  rtu,  and  which  iho*e  gram- 
marians least  of  all  looked  for  in  Homer. 
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all  tlie  Beven  passages  enumerated  at  the  bcginaing  of  thb 
article*^. 

6*  Bat  as  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  Homer  used  this  irjot 
instead  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  not  wholly  on  account  of  tbe 
metre,  but  in  some  cases  (where  that  did  not  compel  him,)  to 
suit  the  iOoi  of  certain  passages,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attendoo 
anew  to  the  three  following,  where  iijo$  stands  aa  a  ranooi 
reading  of  the  regular  eoto  of  the  third  persim :  for  instaoce, 
II.  $f  9 — II.  of  Nestor, 

"Qr  9lni>»  a-uKos  «tXf  rmjyiiivov  vlot  foib 

yp.  ii}m 

(No  various  reading.) 

at  II.  .7,  71,  of  Thetis, 

yp.  c^oj. 

and  again  at  y.  13$. 

*Qs  Spa  (jxayrffTaa^a  noKtv  rpaituff  vloj-  iolo, 

yp,  Sjos. 

I  must  confess  that  according  to  a  superficial  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  these  three  passages,  (not  that  the  point  can  be 
fully  understood  without  a  more  fundamental  examination  of 
them,)  the  reading  iijo^  appears  to  me  very  preferable ;  while 
among  the  other  passages  where  eoto  occars,  as  XL  f,  ii.  166. 
T,  399.  ^,  ;0o.  40a.,  with  those  which  have  ejuioTo,  as  Od.  a,  41  j. 
X,  457.  V,  339.,  there  are  very  few  in  which  I  should  search 
about  for  the  various  reading  ^^oy. 

7»  The  other  Epic  poets  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us^  whether  earlier  or  later,  have  neither  e^oj  nor  ^'joy,  except 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  whom  we  find  (i,  225.)  lijo?  as  a  various 
reading  of  ^oto,  and  a  reading  of  the  text  of  the  older  editions, 
as  also  in  the  fuller  scholiasts. 


^*  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Heyne  and  other  modem  commentators; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  examined  the  question  fimda- 
mentally.  See  Heyne'a  note  on  II.  a,  393.  Wolf  also,  in  his  latest  edi- 
tioij  of  the  Iliad,  reads  rijor  in  those  four  passages. 


fihr  0^'  avTOio  rrats  fitvtatvtv  "AicaoTof 
*l<P$lj^ov  UtXiao  dSfAois  tiwi  naTpov  ioto 

Modem  editors  have  rejected  it*;  but  surely  this  difficult  fonn 
can  scarcely  have  crept  by  an  error  of  tratiscription  into  this 
single  passage*  I  think  with  Heyne  (on  II.  a,  393.)  that  -narpos 
irjos  niust  there  be  understood  to  mean  of  his  pood,  loving  father/ 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius  followed  therefore  the  old  explanation 
•xpooTyiwy  (see  above,  sect.  i.Jj  which  suita  this  case  perfectly 
well,  as  Pelias  wished  Acastus  not  to  leave  him  ♦. 

*Kd€Xa} ;   vid,  ^ovKopLat, 
44,   EJAeZi/,  eAcrctt,  dXTjpcUy  eJAiVow,  &C. 


1.  The  words  and  forms  which  proceed  from  the  verb  flktii^y 
or  are  connected  with  it,  fiimish  a  great  many  difficulties  to  the 


*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  findt — 

"  *Zfjou  irregular  genit,  for  <roy,  in  Homer,  as  nrnd^t  itjof :  but  «i5oy  is 
genit,  of  fwt,  q.  V. 

••  *Ei?r,  6,  Ion.  tfvs,  like  iraXof,  beuutifvl,  good  .excellent, brave ;  thenoe  the 
genit.  itjoi,  IL  a,  .593.  From  this  is  derived  the  c^  used  in  profc  ;  and 
some  derive  the  tieut.  boixop  incavjhe  (fiver  of  good  things,  from  the  genit. 
itfM^^  others  from  m\,  others  from  la,  ra.  According  to  ihie,  tor  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Ionic  form  rwt ;  and  «ci,  rd,  the  &ame  aa  to  ayaBa/' 

In  Pas»ow*s  edition  of  Schneick-r  is  the  following : 

*•  'Erjof,  gen.  masc.  to  tvg  :  occurring  five  times  in  the  IL,  twice  in  the 
Od.  In  four  of  these  passages  was  formerly  writtt'n  iTJos,  txpltiined  to 
be  an  irregular  genit,  of  trod:  hut  Damm,  Wolf  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  Iliad,  and  Buttmann  in  his  Ijcxilogus^  following  the  best  of  the  old 
commentators,  have  changed  the  latter  untenable  form,  in  all  passages 
where  it  occurs,  into  the  former. 

•*  *Evt,6,  good,  exceUeuty  braver  noble.  An  Epic  word  frequent  in  Homer, 
who,  besides  the  nom.  and  once  the  accus.  fw,  II.  0,  jO^.,  uses  on!y 
two  irreg.  genit,:  viz.  t&t)  the  genit.  sing,  trjos,  five  times  in  t!ie  IL  and 
twice  in  the  Od.,  with  dvhp6s,  tpcor^t,  vai^6s,  and  vlov;  and  andl))  the 
gen.  pluj.  neut.  cdoiv^  as  from  a  nomin.  ra  'EA,  good  things,  good  for ' 
tune,  II-  »,  528.  BtuX  iotrrfpts  eatuv,  Od.  ^.325  :  compare  also  v.  335.  and 
Horn.  Hymn.  17,  1  2.  29,  8.  Except  this  genit.  the  word  is  always  raasc. 
in  Homer,  but  of  the  Ion.  form  rjvs  he  has  also  the  neut,  ^tJ,  On  the 
other  hand  fv,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  written  *w,  and  ii»ed  by  the 
Attic9«  is  always  an  adverb." — Ed.] 
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critical  philologist,  partly  by  the  variety  of  ways  iti  which  they 
&rc  written  and  formed,  as  we  find  «iX»  and  eUfw,  €t\w  and  f U^W| 
ciXAa>  and  fZXAoa,  ikXto^  iktrat,  ^jjvaL  and  6Arjvcu,  all  good  au- 
thorized forms ;  and  partly  by  the  variety  of  meaning,  as  we 
find  to  thrust^  push^  strike  y  to  shidi  fasten  /  to  turn,  roll  up^ 
wind  upt  tcrap  up, — senses  sometimes  evident  of  themselves, 
sometimes  offered  by  the  commontiitors.  It  shall  be  my  en- 
deavour to  bring  this  perplexing  maze  into  some  kind  of  order 
and  certainty;  but  always,  be  it  rcmembercdj  by  tracing  the 
steps  of  history  or  tradition  ;  for  as  to  the  other  method,  that  of 
fixing  on  some  one  radical  meaning  from  which  all  the  others 
may  be  deduced,  and  considering  in  what  way  they  may  with 
probability  be  traced  from  one  to  the  other, — such  a  method  as 
this,  the  easiest  of  any  in  its  execution,  which  may  always  be 
brought  to  succeed,  even  when  the  ideas  do  not  really  correspond 
with  each  other, — ^I  would  wish,  as  far  as  my  exertions  can  go 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  discourage  and  repress.  In  the 
case  before  us  the  principal  point  is,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
meaning  to  turn,  r'ofl  up  ?  For  while  we  always  find  in  Homer 
the  above-mentioned  forms  in  the  sense  of  to  thrust  and  a/nU  in, 
yet  in  the  grammarians  and  lexicons  we  see  the  principal  mean- 
ings attached  to  them  are  those  of  to  roll  or  wrap  up ;  and  in* 
deed  so  much  so,  that  they  are  often  ranked,  without  any  visible 
reason  for  it,  as  the  radical  meaning.  All  this  we  will  endeavour 
to  unravel  by  tracing,  tos  we  have  hitherto  done,  the  actual 
usage,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  any  previ- 
ously formed  opinion,  such  as  the  apparent  or  real  connexion  of 
these  forms  with  iAtcrtretr. 

%,  1  set  out  with  the  forms  lAo-at  and  cfA/jim,  which  give  us 
the  most  simple  root  EA,  according  to  which  we  may  suppose 
a  tlieme  EAI2  or  EAA12  as  the  radical  one.  The  form  of  the 
augment  ^eA/xat,  and  the  hiatus  before  lAo-at,  in  IL  a,  409.  lead 
us  at  once  to  the  digamma  ;  consequently  we  have  fEAAH:  and 
hence  also,  as  in  some  other  verbs  of  this  kind,  the  redundant  € 
in  the  infinitive  leAaot,  fl.  0,  295.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  aorist 
in  all  the  passages  of  the  Iliad  is  quite  plain,  to  shut  or  hem  in^ 
w4iether  a  single  individual,  as  the  Trojans  did  Ulysses,  A,  413. 
'EAtrai;  8'  h>  fxtiTaotai  ix€tq.  (fi^itn  injfia  nOitfrfs^  or  a  whole  army 
in  the  space  round  the  ships,  or  in  the  town,  a,  409,  Tovs  6<  sarcl 
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TTpvfivas  T€  Kol  &fjkfft*  &\a  eAcrai  ^Axautvs.  <t,  294.  &akd<T(rp  r  eA<rat 
*A\aM>vs.  4*,  225.  TTpU'  i\(Tai  (TpcSas)  icara  Atrr^,  0,  295.  O/jIi' 
Kara  'lAtf)0i  jcAura  T€t\ea  Aaov  ilkfrai  TpmKoi/  5s  «e  <f>vyjj(TL.  And 
»ith  this  agrees  the  perf.  pass.  a»,  662.  Olirda  yap  tos  Kara  ^urv 

c,  287.  ItK^it/oi  iirboBi  irvpyuiv:  used  again  of  an  individual  ai' 
V,  524. ;  viz,  of  Mars,  whoj^'HcTjo  Ato*  ^ovkfj^rw  hkp.ivof^  as  he, 
with  the  other  gods,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Olympus. 

3.  Very  different  from  the  above  meaning  is  the  use  of  this 
form  in  the  Odyssey,  where  however  it  occurs  but  once,  that  is 
to  say,  in  one  twice-repeated  verse,  €,  132.  ij,  250* 


4 


i 


Therefore  M<ray  means  atrikhig*  Here,  however,  the  old  various 
reading  cAticras  (see  the  scholia)  deserves  our  serious  conaidera- 
tion.  For  the  fact  is,  that  eActi/at  throughout  Homer  is  the 
proper  and  usual  word  for  to  HrikCj  aa  in  the  Iliad  top  aKrjfin-ptf 
€A4<ra<rjc€i/,-^  i'  av\iva  ft^trcroi*  ^Aacro-fi^,^&c.,  and  here  in  the 
Odyssey  of  the  blow  of  Neptune,  so  analogous  to  the  stroke 
of  Jove*9  thunderbolt,  6»  507.  Tplaivav  lAwv  x^P""^  (m^ap^fnp 
*HAa<rc  Vvpalijif -KfTpTfif :  and  v,  164.  where  he  turns  the  ship  of 
the  PhiEacians  to  stone,  Xupl  (raraix/jFjrct  eAti<ras.  It  is  difficult 
therefore  to  conceive  how  this  tAcras,  in  a  sense  unknown  to  it 
elaewhcrc,  has  found  its  way  into  that  one  verse  instead  of  the 
Q9ual  word ;  and  why,  without  any  metrical  cause,  at  one  time 
^A<i<ra^  is  used,  at  another  lAtras-  This  difficulty,  however,  is 
not  removed  by  our  admitting  the  reading  ikda-as  into  the  text 
in  this  passage  :  every  genuine  old  various  reading  is  of  equal 
weight  with  the  text ;  and  whatever  is  surprising  in  the  latter, 
remains  surprising  also  if  transferred  to  the  former.  Here  then 
we  will  leave  this  point,  until  we  have  informed  oiirselvea  fur- 
ther on  this  family  of  words. 

4,  We  have  supposed  a  theme  Ei\AIi  according  to  the  most 
simple  analogy,  as  it  actually  does  exist  in  *ctAAw,  KiXtrai.  But 
Homer  himself  furnishes  us  also  with  a  tolerably  simple  present 
in  the  part.  pass,  f  iAoV«*^osj  according  to  the  analogy  of  o</><tA*tf, 
and  of  «ccip«  Ixtpaa ;  with  which  we  must  also  join  the  formation 
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in  €(«>,  evident  in  some  of  the  other  tenees.  The  agreement  in 
meaning  of  these  two  forms,  cTAoi  and  c{\^u»,  with  each  other, 
and  with  lAcrat,  itXfiat,  is  clear  from  one  passage,  II.  tf,  215. 
The  Greeks  are  there  forced  back  to  their  fortifications ;  and  it 
IB  related  in  the  imperfect  tense  that  all  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  fosse  UkijOev  6^ov  hnttjav  re  koI  3Lvbp6)if  Aa-jnardiM^v  EiAo- 
^ivmv'  elXet  bk  ^o<2  aTAkavro^  "A/jijt  "E/crw^.  Here  the  imperfect 
tlkfi  stands  in  evident  relation  to  the  participle  €l\6fi€tfOL,  which 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  or  imperfect  is  precisely  the  same  aa 
ifk^hfoi  is  in  that  of  the  perfect.  The  Greeks  were  forced  back 
in  a  body  and  shut  up  in  that  narrow  space;  and  he  who  forced 
them  back  was  Hector.  So  etkofA^pot  is  generally  used,  not  in 
the  passive  but  in  a  reflective  sense,  of  men  collected  together  in 
a  crowd y  IL  t,  782.,  the  two  goddesses  came  to  the  Greeks,  S&t 
TrXftirrot  koI  apitnot  "'Eoratrai'  afxipl  fSlvjv  AtopcTj^€oy  l-mrobdfioto  Ef- 
\6fi€ifOi^  \dov(Tip  ioiK^Tis  tl>fxo<pdyot(TLP,  And  at  €,  203.  Pandarus 
says,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  his  horses  with  him  to  Troy  lest 
they  might  be  straitened  for  fodder,  ^if^pwv  (lkophf(Miv^  that  is, 
where  so  many  persons  had  collected  and  crowded  together'. 
The  form  ttXiw  occurs  further  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  above- 
mentioned  eXtrai,  at  II.  o-,'  447.  'Axatovf  Tpwey  inl  7tpvfxifji<nv  id- 
Xcof  (EfEIAEON),  And  at  Od.  Mi  ^lo-  ^r€  KvkAoV^  ElXfi  ivl 
(TTTijX  yXafpvpi^  (kept  us  shut,  up)^  &c. 

5.  All  these  forms  belong  therefore  necessarily  to  each  other; 
and  to  thera  we  may  add,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Grammar,  the 
form  iAKrjp,  AXiji'ai :  for  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  aspirate  we 
must  hereafter  come  to  some  general  decision.  This  form  is  the 
aor.  pass,  of  EAAI2  or  €t\m^  exactly  as  ^or^iArjr  is  from  ariXk^^ 
iKapijif  from  Kefpw'^.     The  agreement  in  meaning  between  this 


1  Shut  in  together f  (as  it  is  generally  translated  here,  of  persons  shut 
up  ici  a  besieged  town^)  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  Homer's  idea ; 
besides,  he  would  have  expressed  it  rather  by  ieXfiivot. 

2  The  fsiipposition  of  a  verb  Skij^,  and  the  deriving  of  all  the  forms 
belonging  to  this  investigation  (which  have  the  «)  either  from  aX«c«,  to 
avoid,  or  from  aXVf r,  con/erti,  are  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  older  «Liid 
later  grammarians.  The  most  ancient  grammatical  tradition  treated 
them  as  we  do.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  shorter  glosses  avpt- 
^rpdfpTj,  xr\ryKkti<rBivrft,  &c.,  in  the  ffchoHasts  and  in  Apollon.  Lex.,  but 
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d  the  above  forms  is  clear  from  the  following  passages ;  II.  j(, 
(of  the  Trojans  whom  Achilles  hud  forced  back  into  tlie 
d),  Crt  bri  roi  ^h  &<rrv  6.k(v.  tr,  76.  TrdvT^s  it:l  Trpvyitfrjau*  iAiJ- 
li  vla9  'Axatwy.  <f»,  607.  tt^Xls  b*  IfiT^Krjro  dAeWon?  (exactly  the 
Dfte  as  above  TrKifOftf  etAoftfVaii-'),  «,  H23.  'A/>y€^ovs  ^ife\fv<ra  dAr/- 
i^oA  ^2^^<ide  w<ii^a?,  *  to  collect  themselves  here  together.'  To 
ich  belongs  also  t^t,  420,  x<*^*V'o''  ^^^  vdwp,  *  water  collected 
her,  and  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space.'  We  have  now,  then, 
verb  according  to  Homeric  usage  complete.  The  present  is 
ly  €lXa»*  but  was  changed  by  a  very  easy  transition  to  the 
ened  form  ciA^'ai,  still  retaining  however  its  more  simple 
in  the  present  passive  ^iKo^at ;  ranch  as  in  common  Greek 
is  in  use  as  the  passive  of  orep/w.  The  remaining 
ns  were  (^Xcrot)  Ukaat,  ifk^ai,  idkrii^  aArjvat.  In  all  these 
ected  forms  however  the  digarama  is  announced  by  the 
ioal  signs. 

6,  In  some  of  the  examples  quoted  above  we  have  already 
ten  that  this  sense  of  shutting  or  hemming  in  is  not  always 
>unded  on  some  external  force,  but  sometimes  on  the  \\'\\l  or 
baioe  of  the  person  so  shut  up ;  with  which  agrees  also  the 
lea  of  a  body  of  men  being  drawn  or  collected  together  into 
ne  place  by  their  leader,  as  in  Pindar  01.  10,  51.  iv  Uinq  e\- 
0($  ^hotf  r€  ar^arhv  Miau  r€  itaaaVf  spoken  of  Hercules  collect' 
%g  together  his  army.  Hence  comes  the  wt'll-known  use  in 
iomer  of  the  passive  oA^i'ai  of  a  person  drawing  up  his  hotly 
^ether;  as  we  £nd  it  used  in  the  most  literal  manner  at  II.  v^ 
o8,  of  Idomeneus  crouching  or  concealing  himself  behind  his 
irge  shield ;  Tq  iJiro  irds  ^(Utj,  to  h"  v-nipTSToro  -jfj^Ktov  iyxp^. 
ind  in  this  narro  jvest  sense  of  to  conceal  the  active  l\<rai  oc- 
ttui,  not  indeed  in  Homer,  but  in   that  very  ancient  elegiac 


he  proof  of  it  may  be  found  more  at  length  m  EustatUius,  who,  on 
1.  r,  408.,  after  having  explained  «aXjj  by  <Ti;vf  tX^^ij,  trvvftrrpa^pij,  adds 
(fftTiu  ait6  Ttni  tTkoVf  oZ  naBrjTiKos  dopttrros  aAtjv,  &C.>  where  the  word  *IXqu 
Uioot  be  intended  to  come  from  alpi'tv.  And  even  supposing  tluit  Eu- 
tathiufl  might  have  misunderstood  the  older  grammaritm,  still  we  see 
rbat  the  meaning  of  this  latter  was  by  another  observation  in  Eusta- 
bins,  where  not  only  is  cVX/nVoi  compared  with  Kara  Sarv  aXf/^fRiu,  but 
iere  h  al&O  added.  <^iXa(  M  irotrfrah  Xc^if  t6  ikvm  icat  a\iifJLi¥m  tca'i  iVX- 
i»et  ml  iaXjj  imt  aKtit, 
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poet  Callinus,  v.  1 1 .  koI  vtt  &<nr(ho^  ^m^v  fjrop  *'EA<rat.  Th« 
drawing  up  the  body  in  a  crouching  posture,  by  a  person  fear- 
ing immediate  death,  we  see  in  II.  it,  403.,  where  Thestor  ex- 
pecting Patroclus  to  kill  him  ivl  ht^^pia  rjaro  ak^Cs :  and  t»,  278^ 
where  ^^neas,  when  his  shield  is  pierced  throughj  holds  it  before 
him  at  a  distance,  and  draws  himself  up  together,  Alptia^  6*  ^oXij 
Kal  Alto  ^Bep  ioTrtd'  ^vitrx^v.  Such  a  contracting  of  the  body 
together  is  a  particular  characteristic  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  draw 
themselves  up  in  a  crouching  posture  before  they  spring  on 
their  victim;  as  at  11.  v,  168.  of  the  lion,  eaATj  re  x**^^**  '"'^P*  ''■* 
atppbf  6b6ma9  riyiftrat :  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  of 
a  warrior,  who,  whilst  he  is  preparing  to  rush  on  his  enemy 
or  expecting  his  attack,  draws  himself  up  together,  or,  as  we 
say,  pnts  himself  in  an  attitude  of  attack  or  defence ;  a;8  at 
<fi,  571.  *AxtA?ja  aXfh  fx4v(v:  and  thus  there  is  a  very  easy  and 
natural  connexion  with  ant/  prenheditated  attack,  without  any 
stress  being  thereby  laid  on  the  particular  position  in  which  the 
body  previously  was;  11.  Xi  308.    Od.  «,  537.  OE/xTycrer  6t  ^tlt 

7.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  the  meanings  of  the  passages  hi- 
therto quoted  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  the  idea  of 
to  tum^  roU^  or  tm-ap  tip,  or  of  anything  akin  to  it  Hence,  if 
such  an  idea  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  explanations  of  the 
grammariansj  it  proceeds  merely  from  their  own  opinions  of 
€tAeu',  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  cases 
where  the  word  means  the  collecting  together  a  number  of 
persons  or  a  quantity  of  a  thing,  the  meaning  can  be  expressed 
perfectly  well  by  avtrrpifjiefTSai ;  and  consequently,  if  we  look 
merely  to  the  sense  of  such  a  passage  in  particular,  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  that  term.  But  that  this  is  not  the  original  mean- 
ing of  etAeu',  must  be  sufficiently  plain  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  Nor  is  even  to  sFtut  up^  evident  as  this  idea  is  in  many 
of  those  passages,  the  primary  and  radical  idea ;  as  we  see  most 
clearly  at  II,  (/»,  8.,  where  a  part  of  the  combatants  is  driven 
or  forced  into  the  river,  rffjila-ees  hi  'Ey  Ttorafiov  elkevvro,  in  which 
they  swim  about,  are  slain  by  Achilles,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not 
stand,  as  in  some  other  passages,  hemmed  in  between  the  per- 
son who  is  forcing  them  and  the  object  which  stops  them.  But 
from  such  passages  as  Od,  A,  573^  where  the  poet  describes 
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Orion  Sfjpai  dfxov  €lkevvTa  kot  SurtfMbfKhu  Aet/iwra,  we  see  how 
tke  idea  of  shutting  up  arises  from  that  of  pressing  and  driving 
mtteard.  The  reflective  idea  (to  crowd  or  collect  together),  as 
expressed  by  €lK6pi€ifoi.^  of  those  who  crowd  round  Dioraede,  may 
be  cited  as  an  additional  instance,  and  is  expressed,  like  so  many 
other  verbs,  by  the  aorist  passive,  idKjjif :  and  thus  all  the  mean- 
ings of  iiXrjvcu  are  brought  into  a  regular  series, 

8.  But  this  same  primitive  meaning  of  dkuv,  ij^  force  or  driioe 
before  one,  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  verb  iK^i^,  ikavviw ;  with 
this  difference  however,  that  in  «£Aeti>  there  is  the  idea  of  a 
Nmit  or  boundan/t  hut  ikaif  expresses  an  unlimited  dr icing;  the 
additional  force  of  this  latter  meaning  being  given  to  the  root 
EA-  by  the  ending  d(a  -^  The  same  verb  has  also  the  acknow- 
ledged sense  of  to  beat,  which  can  be  connected  with  the  other 
oialy  by  supposing  that  to  strike,  pushy  or  thrust^  is  the  primitive 
flfteamxig  of  this  verb,  and  consequently  of  the  w^iole  fanuly  of 
verbs  which  w*e  have  been  examining.  But  in  art.  87.  we  meet 
with  the  word  <JA»J,  barley  trodden  out^  as  a  verbal  substantive  of 
tliis  radical  verb  EAI2,  and  liAcai,  to  treads  bruise,  or  grind,  as 
a  more  forcible  derivative  of  this  same  root  And  now  then 
that  various  reading  in  the  Odyssey,  tkaat — iXaa-aSf  comes 
before  us  in  a  new  point  of  view :  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
reading  so  nnusual  and  startling  as  that  is  could  have  taken 
firm  footing  in  that  passage,  had  it  not  originally  come  from  the 
old  language  of  Greece,  Nay  more,  cAao-ay  being  expressly 
quoted  as  the  reading  of  Zenodotus,  shoAvs  that  the  other  stood 
on  much  firmer  historical  grounds  than  even  that ;  a  fact  which 
we  should  be  concealing,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  reading  cAcio^as 
in  that  passage. 

9,  To  the  Homeric  use  of  the  verb  elAw  we  may  add  the 
substantive  €l\ap.  The  inanimate  object  represented  by  this 
word  is  described  (as  is  very  commonly  the  case),  like  a  living 
agent,  by  its  effects.     Thus  a  fortress  is  said  to  repulse  an  assaii- 


*  Ibycus,  with  the  license  of  a  lyric  poet,  used  ifXcroro  ^oi;^  for  rjXa* 
traro^  £tym.  M,  p.  428,  29.  But  the  verae  of  Simonides  in  the  &ame 
Et.  M.  p.  634,  6,,  Kai  Trji  oTTitrGfv  opaoBvprjt  ^Xcru^ijj',  is  corrupted,  as 
the  quantity  of  IpaoBvptj  shows.  Perliiips  it  bhould  be  ofHro^vpris  ^Xeva- 
^i|y,  8cil.  avrdf,  *  I  escaped  from  him  through  the  back-door  ;*  as  in 
Horace,  postico  falle  cltentem. 
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ant.  The  most  natural  conBtruction  o(  the  word  Ib  that  in  Od-  c, 
257.,  where  the  well-made  sides  of  the  ship  are  called  an  eZXo^ 
KVfxaro^f  as  drimnp  off^  repelling  the  waves ;  and  the  wall  in  the 
Iliad  is  called  ttXa/j  i-TjiSr  re  kcli  airrtaVi  as  surrounding  and  de- 
fending from  hostile  attack  the  ships  and  the  army. 

10-  If,  then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  usage  of  the  Epic 
poet  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  give  this  family  of 
words  the  idea  of  (0  turn,  twist,  or  roll  up,  hut  that  so  fej*  fi*oiii 
it  their  only  meaning  is  the  very  different  one  of  to  heat, 
or  drive,  we  must  have  recourse  next  to  the  later  and  pr 
use  of  them,  of  which  we  can  find  no  examples  older  than  those 
in  the  Attic  laws.  We  have  there  a  very  ancient  grammarian 
in  the  person  of  Lysias,  who  in  his  Oration  c.  Theomn.  p.  1 1 7, 
mentions  many  old  law-terms  no  lonpfer  in  common  use  in  hia 
time,  and  amongst  others  the  following ;  "Oo-rts  b^  dirc^XA^ 
(var.  read.  ATrtAArj)  rrj  Bvpa,  ivbov  rov  tcXiirrov  ovto^.  The  con- 
struction is  somewhat  clumsy;  but  one  sees  that  the  thief 
is  shut  QJf  from  an  escape,  prevented  from  escaping ;  conse- 
quently the  idea  here  is  an  opposite  relation  to  that  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  well-known  legal  term  tfoiJATj.  Tho 
verb  from  which  this  last  substantive  comes  is  very  correctly 
explained  by  Harpocration  in  t>., — whether  he  reads  i(d\etp  or 
i^ekXav  or  i((l\k(Lv  is  of  no  consequence  (see  Not.  in  Harpocr.), 
— not  in  that  strange  way  in  which  it  is  generally  explained 
by  rolling  out^  turning  a  person  out  of  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  but  by  i((ipy(ti%  fKJidkKeiv;  although  even  this  last  word 
is  not  to  be  understood  always  of  turning  a  person  (nit  of 
what  he  is  already  in  possession  of,  but  of  not  admiUing  him, 
of  prtwenting  him  from  taking  possession  of  that  which  waa 
his  right.  And  in  this  same  sense  stood  the  verb  itself  in 
an  old  Attic  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  c.  Fanta^n.  p.  476., 
of  a  person  who  prevented  another  from  working  his  mine; 
idif  Tis  €^€lX\jj  (var.  read,  ^fet'Aj/)  Ti.va  rijs  ipyatrCas.  This  mean- 
ing, the  preventing  a  person  from  doing  a  thing^  shutting  or 
keeping  him  out  of  it,  is  therefore  the  correlative  of  the  other 
dir€t\(ii',  to  prevent  or  kifider  a  persm  from  going  out,  the  keep-- 
ing  him  iw,  and  this  not  only  in  the  pasi^age  relating  to  the 
thief,  as  quoted  above  from  the  old  law,  but  also  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer,  Ik  /3,  294.  of  a  ship  prevented  from  sailing; 
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&inr€p  &€kXai  Xei^^piat  tlKfoaaiv  opivofjiivt}  re  BaXarnra,  Again  we 
see  plainly  the  difference  between  this  i^dXtw  and  l(€Xavi*(u\ 
notwithstanding  that  the  same  idea  is  common  to  thein  both : 
iftkavvfiv  is  to  drive  a  person  out  of  that  place  wherein  he 
actually  is  ;  ((([Xair  is  at  most  to  prevent  his  going  in,  to  drive 
or  thrust  him  away  so  that  he  shall  not  enter. 

1 1,  In  Herodotus  we  find  the  moat  frequent  recurrence  of 
^^feHfCompound  KaTfikilv,  and  always  used  of  a  number  of  per- 

^•Bl  KarakrjOivTis  or  KaTCiKrj^hfot  is  to  relxjos^  h  rifv  d^pOTToAiv, 
it  Tov  UapvriatTov,  iv  okiyt^  X^P^i  ^^-  ^^  ^^^  same  way  at  5, 
45,  ra  riKVa  koX  ra?  yvvalKa^  if  rouy  vtonroCKOvs  <rvV(tk^(Tai :  con- 
sequently the  meaning  is  invariably  to  squeeze  or  crowd  t^igether 
and  shut  up.  And  this  same  usage  remains  iu  the  Attic  writers ; 
for  instance,  in  Thuc.  7,  8 1 .  avitkrjBa^Ta  yap  f y  n  x^piov  <}  KVKkta 
Tfixos  Titpiriif.  Again  in  Xen.  HelL  7,  2,  K.  ol  l^  utSov^fvoi  m 
avTvv...€k  ikarrov  aviKikovvTo.  Hippocrates  has  it  in  a  Bimiku" 
«ense  of  inanimate  objects,  Coac*  vol.  i,  p.  588.  KaTuXovp^tifos  elcrw 
ifi€vyiwi,  kept  back  or  suppressed.  With  this  agrees  exactly  a 
parage  in  Plato's  Timaius,  p.  76.  b.  of  the  vapour  which  ascends 
from  the  body,  but  being  by  the  external  air  -rrAkw  ftTos  imii  to 
hipiiA  clAAo/xffoi'  (var,  read.  eiXA-,  etA-,  cU-,  eUov-,  and  in  Pro- 
clus  lAA-)  Kor^ppi^ovTo. 

12.  After  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  from  these 
ideas  of  squeezing  or  pressiftg  together,  shutting  up  together^  in 
the  explanation  of  two  passages  in  the  tragedians  where  this 
verb  is  compounded  with  vwo.  Euripides,  in  a  fragment  of  his 
CEdipus^  (see  in  Valck.  p.  194.)  says  of  the  Sphinx,  Ovpav  ft* 
vntLkkavtT  (var.  read.  vTiiXk-)  imo  kfovr&jrovif  ^Slxiw  'Eita^efcTo. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  this  is  said  of  the  Sphinx  just 
overcome;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  introduce,  agreeably  to 
the  preconceived  meaning  of  the  word,  soniLthing  of  taming 
wad  twUtingy  the  verb  is  either  understood  to  mean  to  wctg 
ike  tjaii  (see  Scbneid.*),  or  it  is  compared  with  the  passage  in 


•  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find  the  following  article  : 

^*  *Tir£XX*i>^  same  as  {m*ika>,  see  tiXa>,  iXXo>.     Ovp^y  virnXflv,  remulcere 

tmtdttm,  *  to  drop  the  tail  between  the  legs  and  wa^  it/  as  a  fawning 

do^  doc*.     In  Eurip.  ap.  ^'EL  h.  a.  t2.  7.  used  of  the  Sphinx,  ovpap 

vmwOiXaaa,  where  Gesner  reads  vir«iXoOtra,   and   the   Vienna  MS.  has 
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Virgil's  iEneid  ii,  813.  of  the  wolf,  ^' emtdam^ne  remulcens 
anhjecit  pamtantem  uiero"  The  comparison  is  a  very  apt  one ; 
but  as  the  manner  in  which  the  tail  moves  is  self-evident,  there 
can  be  nothing  in  tmitKX^iv  but  suh/icef'ff,  *  she  sat  down  with 
her  tail  tkrast  under  her^  And  with  this  corresponds  exactly, 
though  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  meaning  of  the  same  word 
in  Soph.  Antig*  509.,  where,  after  Antigone  had  said  to  Creon 
of  the  bystanders,  that  they  would  all  approve  of  what  she  had 
done,  tt  ijJi]  yXGya-aav  iyKKiCaoi  <^o/ijoy,  she  applies  to  him  the  same 
idea  in  other  words,  <rol  6'  v-niXkovai  ar6fia.  Neither  the  earlier 
usage  of  the  verb,  nor  the  context  accurately  understood^  can 
lead  us  to  the  sense  generally  given  to  these  words,  torqnent  0$ 
suum  secundum  te ;  for  they  are  not  spoken  of  those  who  Matter 
the  tyrant,  but  of  all  those  present  who  are  silent  through  fear, 
and  suppress  their  leelings. 

13.  We  come  now  to  that  expression  of  Plalo>  of  which  to 
much  has  been  said,  yfji^  dWoiih'rjif  (with  the  usual  variatxs 
readings)  Tttpl  rhv  hia  navros  "BoAor  T€Ta^ii'oi»,  Tim.  p.  40,  b. 
After  all  the  foregoing  examples  it  would  be  totally  incon- 
ceivable that  the  verb  should  in  this  case  all  at  once  and  en- 
tirely lay  aside  its  usual  meaning,  and  express,  as  some  of  the 
commentators  explain  it  (see  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  p.  69.),  a  roitH 
(ory  uiotiou  in  its  fullest  sense,  that  is,  the  constant  revolutioa 
of  a  body  round  its  axis,  and  that  too  in  the  very  book  where, 
as  we  have  so  lately  seen,  the  same  word  occurs  in  its  usual 
sense.  We  at  least,  who  have  traced  the  word  from  its  earliest 
use  thus  far,  cannot  give  it  in  this  passage  a  sense  different 
hovti  all  the  others ;  and  as  we  have  seen  its  meaning  par* 
ticularly  marked  sometimes  by  trirJ,  sometimes  by  cvv,  &c.,  80 
here  also  it  must  mean  to  press  or  be  pressed  round  the  axis, 
that  is,  to  prees  from  all  sides  toward  the  axis.  Nor  let  any 
one  object  to  the  use  of  the  present:  the  powers  which  first 
formed  the  world  and  still  hold  it  together  are  represented  as 
in  continual  action ;  the  eaith  is  in  a  state  of  constant  pressure 


vfFiWacra  \  it  must  bc  imtXacra.  SrdJjuu*  wr.,  svbjicerc,  obnojrium  kabfre 
OS,  *  to  keep  the  tongue  in  subjection  to  any  one,'  Soph.  Ant.  509. 
Tiinwus  Riihnk.  p. 


vfcfiitovtrtjf,  yiehling. 


In  Pliilo  3,  p.  260.  a  MS.  has  xfrtiko\tirn%  for 
En.] 


Mikity,  &c. 
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toward  its  pole  or  axis,  and  so  forms  a  ball  round  it;  which 
use  of  the  word  answers  exactly  to  that  according  to  which 
ihe  same  verb  means  to  wrap  round,  envelope.     Here  too  we 
findy  mixed   up  in   the  description,  something  which   carries 
us  on  to  a  bending,  rolling^  and  with   that  to  a  turnimj ;  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  collateral  idea  crept  in,  not  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  through  the  thing  described. 
Let  U9  turn  now  to   the  passage  of  Herodotus  4,  6y\  where 
it  is  said  of  the  soothsayers  who  divine  by  means  of  a  bundle 
of  rods,  eTTfhv  (ftaxikovs  pti^dwi/  ftfydAov?  ivcUii^ifTat,  64pt€^  xaiiol 
liffckia-avwTi  avToif9,  Koi  M  p,iav  (KAonfif  pd^bov  nSii'Tts  9t(mi' 
CovfTV  &fjixt  re  A^yoires  Tai^ra  (tv  v  €  iki  ov  tr  i  ray  pa^bovs  <37rur6». 
Here  6t€((KCaiTtw  and  trvviLkuv  are  certainly  correlatives.     But 
if  we  look  at  the  latter  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  make  us  think  of  a  hendiiig  and  rolling;  for  the  Scythian 
diviner  takes  up  one  rod  after  another,  and  unites  all  together 
again  in  one  bundle  j  so  that  avp^tk^w  is,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  co^nstringere,  which  meaning  is  also  the  ground  of 
the  middle  flkkofxlifYiv  in  Plato,    But  the  undoing  of  this  bundle 
may,  on  account  of  the  use  of  ^tefeXtVtrcti/,  be  very  well  ren- 
dered an  unrolling  or  unfolding.     And  hence   then  it  comes 
to  pass  that  in  all  similar  cases,  where  somethings  by  being 
forced  or  driven  over  and  over,  is  either  pressed  together  into 
it«eli^  or  externally  wound  and  wrapped  round,  as  in  the  an- 
cient rolls  or  books,  and  in  the  binding  up  a  wound,  the  most 
common  correlatives  even  dawn  to  later  times  arc  *rar€*ATJ«rat 
(iyKaTfiKTjffcLt,  iyKaTl\\€U\  Hippocr.),  to  put  together^  hind  up^ 
and  iLvekiTT€Uf,  to  unroll^  unbind ;  never  KaT€kiTTuv^  for  that  kot- 
£iA^<rai;  but  sometimes  drfiAJ^trai,  in  the  sense  of  to  undo,  as 
being  merely  the  doing  away  that  which  ia  done  by  Ka,T€tXi}<rai, 
something  like  the  Latin  recluderc  from  dai&dere.    (Compare 
Lobeck  on  Phryn.  pp.  29,  30.)     In  the  same  way  it  is  used  by 
Thucydides  2,  76,  where,  in  the  description  of  a  blockade,  clay 
is  wrapped  up  in  mats  of  plaited  or  twisted  straw,  ^u  Tapaois 
KoXd^iov   firjkov  i  t^€(kkovT€9:    here   the  verb  is  used   com- 
pounded with  Ir,  because  the  action  described  is  that  of  press- 
ing in  firmly  and  tying  up,  in  undoing  which  the  most  natural 
word  would  be  <fcA/rre«f. 

14.  If  then,  by  a  course  of  verbal  criticism,  carried  on  re- 
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gularly  and  correctly  from  Homer  down  to  Plato,  including 
even  the  last-quoted  passage  of  this  writer,  we  have  seen  that 
ctXety  has  always  essentially  the  sanie  sense  of  pressing  and' 
shutting,  and  that  there  has  been  no  reason  in  any  one  in- 
stance why  we  should  understand  the  same  verb  in  the  sense 
of  to  turn  roiiml.—it  must  appear  strikingly  extraordinary  (per- 
haps not  much  less  so  than  if  we  had  found  it  in  Plato  him- 
self) that  Aristotle,  FIato*s  nearest  follower  in  Grecian  litera- 
ture, should  have  understood  the  verb  in  that  same  passage 
of  Plato  in  the  sense  of  to  turn;  and  that  he  did  so  seems  be- 
yond a  doubt,  as  he  has  quoted  the  passage  in  his  treatise 
De  Co'Io,  a,  13*  as  a  decided  instance  of  this  meaaing,  A«  to 
what  may  be  said  on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  thing  itself, 
how  decidedly  certain  Plato's  meaning  is  in  this  respect,  and 
in  what  way  we  may  explain  Aristotle's  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing,— -on  these  points  1  refer  to  the  old  philosophers,  wha 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  it,  to  Plutarch,  Galen, 
Proclus,  Simplicius,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  by  Ruhnken 
in  Tim.  Lex.,  and  to  BQckh  in  his  Program  de  Plaionico  *y- 
stemute  cwkstium  globorum^  &c.,  Heidclb.  1810.  4to,  1  will  also 
mention  the  grammatical  remark  added  by  Simplicius^;  ro  ftc 

Koi  ovT4i}  Kal  'AxoAAwrios  o  TTotTjrrjs  (i,  129.).  Aeir/iotS'  lKK6^ 
fxfvo  Vf  Toiniauv  iitbfhffxiifov,  fji«y<iAwi'  i^<ura»t'  ef  twa-ci^  jcai  "OfXt^* 
poi  (IL  V,  572.)>  iAAacrtr/,  Tovriari  6e<T|utoiy,  ov  plq  b^tr^vv^ 
Tcy  &yov(TW,  d  b^  bia  rf)s  et  hi4*&(iyyov  ypAt^erai.,  kuI  ovrm  rriv 
KittKvoficvrfv  (TTifiaCi/u,  ms  Alfrxykos  iv  Ba(T(rdpai<i^  Hence  we 
see  that  a  distinction  did  exist,  whether  early  or  late,  whe- 
ther well  or  iil-grounded,  between  the  writing  or  pronuncia* 
tion  of  elk  and  lAA,  at  least  among  those  learned  in  grammar, 
according  to  which  the  latter  was  supposed  to  mean  to  wrap 
up^  bind;  and  the  oldest  grounds  for  this  were  sought  for  in 
the  Homeric  substantive  tAAdfies,  bands^  c/iains.  Now  we  ob- 
serve from  Simplicius,  that,  even  if  there  be  any  ground  for 


4  In  the  commentary  on  this  book  of  Aristotle,  fol.  129,  b,,  with  the 
readings  corrected  according  to  Btickh.     Ouly  1  have  left  untouched 
the  poetical  passages  which  are  quoted  incorrectly^  as  they  cannot  mis 
lead  us. 
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the  distinction^  it  makes  no  alteration  in  this  case,  as  the  former 
Mode  of  writing  the  word  has  a  meaning  essentially  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  latter ;  in  proof  of  which  he  could  adduce  of 
the  simple  verb  hut  one  passage,  that  from  jEschyliis,  where 
fUAo^icroy  had  the  sense  of  Kdikvo^fifo^,  or,  as  Hesychiiis  says 
of  the  same  passage,  €ipy6fj.€voi^.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
furnish  him  with  a  more  suitable  passage  from  the  collection 
which  we  have  made  above  ;  but  we  should  certainly  be  able  to 
produce  the  same  result  by  placing  together  and  comparing 
the  whole  usage  of  the  word.  And  thus  Aristotle's  explanation 
of  Plato's  ftXKofxiin^v  becomes  only  the  more  surprising.  If 
Aristotle  really  did  use  it  in  the  sense  of  to  iutn  or  rerolce, 
one  might  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  have  had 
that  meaning  in  the  language  of  his  time.  This  supposition 
is  not,  however,  so  necessary  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Aristotle  was  an  etymologist,  and  in  pursuing  his  etymological 
inquiries  the  same  might  happen  to  him  which  does  to  others. 
The  verb  was  evidently  in  his  time,  particularly  as  a  simple 
verb,  nearly  or  quite  obsolete,  and  still  partially  used  in  only 
a  few  expressions.  Plato,  who  adopted  on  various  occasions, 
but  always  with  discrimination,  old  and  rare  words,  selected 
ihis  for  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  Aristotle,  mistaking  Plato's 
opinion  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  misled  by  the  TttpC  im* 
mediately  following  the  word,  attributed  to  it  here  the  meaning 
of  a  revolving  motion.  At  any  rate  the  examination  of  it  as  a 
living  word  ends  with  Plato;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  only 
meaning  which  this  verb  had  throughout  (if  on  the  other  baud 
we  consider  the  sense  of  h  beat  as  obsolete)  was  that  of  to 
press^  to  fasten^  with  their  derivative  meanings ;  but  the  sense 
of  to  turn,  to  roU^  was  quite  unknown  to  it,  and  only  found  its 
way  into  it  in  certain  cases  as  a  collateral  idea,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of.  There  remain  now  for  our 
consideration  only  some  cases  and  passages,  which  we  have 
hitherto  deferred  that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  regular  course 
of  the  investigation. 

15.  There  is  one  meaning  of  this  verb  which  is  known  to  ua 

S  How  little  tliis  distinction  aUo  was  attended  to,  we  scl%  among 
other  things,  from  the  explanation  which  some  graramariaiis  gave  of 
the  word  cXXo^,  that  it  ia  the  same  as  tXXoi^,  hh  rh  **pyecr^a»  ^wovije ; 
because  lW$<r$Q,i  is  9tpy*(r&Qi  :  Atlu  7>  p.  30B.  c. 
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only  through  a  quotation  from  a  lost  lexicon  of  Pausanias,  and 
one  from  another  grammarian,  both  mentioned  by  Eustatiiius 
on  II.  1/,  572.  riavfraiHas  €i7T^v,  €i\dciP,  (rrp^^kovy^  TTiefew. 
fidkiara  bk  M  vyp&v  oUeta  rj  ki(is  olov  <n-a(f>vX«iv  ifOT  wrhf 
ri  iKamtf,  koI  ctXcTv  to  (rvvdytiv  ipr)(Tl  eiV  tovto  arattxvkh* 
iT€p09  6k  Tex^vLKOf  tfiTfatVf  f^AeiF  inirUC^iV  iKaCa^  if  crTt/u<^vXa. 
Whatever  inaccuracy  or  obscurity  may  have  crept  into  these 
quotations,  one  thing  is  evident  from  thera,  that  €lk€iv,  and 
perhaps  iikactv  also,  was  used  in  some  dialect  of  common  life 
in  the  eensc  of  to  press^  squeeze  the  grapes*  It  is  certainly 
very  singular  how  such  a  meaning  as  <rr/>e/3AoGv  can  here 
again  enter  into  the  explanation  of  tlk^iv ;  and  when  this 
verb  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  torcidar,  and 
another  Greek  verb  of  siniilar  meaning,  rpaTTfu*^  in  Homer 
(Od.  7j,  125.)  and  Hesiod  (Scut.  301.),  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  of  a  turning  wine-press.  And  yet 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  meaning  (fo  turn)  does  not 
lie  at  the  root  of  either  of  these  two  Greek  verbs.  The  verb 
TpaiTuv  is  understood,  according  to  the  established  tradition 
of  the  grammarians,  of  treading  the  grapes,  the  only  idea  which 
can  suit  the  description  in  PIcsiod.  And  so  littJe  idea  wti 
there  in  that  passage  of  a  turning  wine-press,  that  the  gratn- 
ijiarians  derived  it  indeed  from  rp^Trw,  but  only  on  account 
of  the  TpQ-nri  or  cliange  of  the  must  into  wine.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  Greek  language  preserved  in  this  verb 
the  family  of  words  which  pervade  the  modern  European 
languages,  in  the  German  iretim,  to  tread,  trappen^  to  stamp*. 
Still  less  reason  is  there  for  doubting  that  this  use  of  tlkfuf 
cornea  from  that  which  we  have  above  acknowledged  to  be  its 
original  meaning,  to  pttsk,  thrust,  gtamp,  with  which  is  connected 
the  idea  of  to  grind  in  6Ki^  and  iJ^dv.  And  undoubtedly  the 
olive  also  had  its  Greek  name  ikda  from  its  undergoing  this 
operation. 

16.  I  think  I  can  add  very  considerable  weight  to  this  view 
of  the  subject  by  the  Epic  epithet  of  oxen,  etAtTrofiey.  If  the 
word  be  derived,  as  it  properly  is,  from  clkdv^  and  we  give  it 
the  meaning  of  iXCa-trfiu,  the  result  will  he  a  most  unnatural 
one;  for  the  expression  will  be  far  more  the  characteristic  of  the 


[Wc  may  add  our  verb  to  f rip .-*-£».] 
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trmd  of  horses  tban  of  oxen,  Voss  saw  by  his  talent  of  obser- 
vation that  the  characteristic  of  oxen  was  the  heaviness  and 
elitmn&ess  of  their  tread;  and  Hippocrates  (de  Articulis  7.) 
«ngll^  as  the  cause  of  their  being  tiAlTrobes  more  than  other 
animals,  that  their  joints  are  more  loosd^  set  {^akapd}.  This 
property  made  them,  therefore,  peculiarly  calculated  for  tread- 
4Bff  out  the  corn,  which  operation  is  again  an  analogous  one  to 
ihoie  already  mentioned  of  the  grapes  and  olives,  and,  I  think, 
lets  this  epithet  of  dXhoh^^  *,  stamping  with  their  feet ^  in  its 
esorrecc  light. 


17.  Aristophanes  (Nub.  762.)  makes  Socrates  say,  in  far- 
fetched expressions,  to  Strepsiades  who  was  reflecting  on  a  pre- 
rious  question, 

M7  vvp  w€p\  travthv  ftXXr  (var.  TXXf)  rrpt  yvaifirjv  ad, 
AXX*  ditrtxaXa  r^v  ^povTi^  tV  tAv  atpa, 

Tlie  antithesis  is  evidently  with  aTroxoA^i^ ;  and  elXAe  &c.  is 
therefore  *  do  not  entangle  thyself,  do  not  wrap  thyself  up  in  thy 
thoughts  ;*  eJXAeiv  rt  irfpl  rt  means  therefore  here,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Plato,  to  bind  something  firm  around  an  object,  and 
the  *  around'  lies  in  inpL  Xenophon  (de  Ven.  6,  15.)  uses  the 
expression  i^CXKovirai  ra  txin}  of  hounds  picking  out  a  difficult 
scent,  as  where  different  scents  cross  each  other.  Schneider 
on  this  passage  quotes  others  from  Herodian  where  ilfXimiv 
has  this  same  meaning.  Both  are  taken  metaphorically  from 
the  unfolding  of  something  wrapped  or  covered  up ;  as  iflkkav 
is  the  doing  away  that  which  is  signified  by  iXk^w^  ranch  the 
same  as  we  say  to  wrap  and  unwrap^  cover  and  uncover, 

18.  Very  difficult,  after  all  this  discussion,  is  the  passage 
in  Sophocl.  Antig,  341.,  where  it  is  said  that  man  0ewi/ 
rhff    irs^prarav    yap    6(p$iT0P    aKafxdrav    Stfirorpverat,    €lXo^iv<av  f 


I 


.1.* 


*  [Both  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon,  and  Passow  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  same,  understand  dXmoht  in  the  sense  of  trailing  heavily  their 
feet,  particularly  the  hinder  feet,  aad  cite  Hippocrates  in  cuiitirniution 
of  it.  Patssow  expressly  objects  to  Biittmann's  interpretation,  "  stamp- 
ing 1^^th  the  feet."— Ed  ] 

f  [Passow  in  his  Lev  icon  mentions  that  the  Aid,  and  one  very  good 
MS,  liafe  rraWopivfov,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  true  reading.— 
Eo.] 
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(var.    iKkopiivmii)   ^ptJrpwr    iros    tts    fro^^    linielt^    y/rci   iroXcwP^ 
I  cannot  perceive,  from  all  that  has  been   hitherto  coUcctt^ 
together,  that  the  passive  or  middle  sense  of  this  verb  furnishes 
any  idea  suited  to  this  passage,  unless  indeed  we  think  of  the 
plough  as  being  pushed  and  driven  forward  by  the  ploughman : 
but  then  this  is  opposed  by  the  mention  of  tlie  horse  imme- 
diately following ;  as  we  no   sooner  hear  of  the   animal  which 
draws  the  plough,  than  we  naturally  think  of  the  man  not  as 
pushing  the  plough,  but  guiding  it.     Still,  however,  I  do  not 
think    this   explanation   should   on   that   account    be    rejected 
without  further  consideration.     The  scholiasts  have   beeu  in- 
duced by  the  regidar  recurrence  expressed  in  hof  ett  Irottta 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  revolting.     A  passage  of  a  latei 
poet,  Nicander,  may  giwe  us  a  somewhat  different  view  of  it  J 
he  advises  the  flying  from  a  huge  and  terrible  serpent  to  be 
effected  in  this  way ;  *i>€vy€  6'  au  o-froAtrp  re  nal  ov  y^lav  arpairdi 
Ikki^v.     If  from   this   passage  we   determine   in  favour  of  the 
sense  of  motion  backwards  and  fonvards  or  to  and  fro  for  tin 
other  earlier  example,  this  meaning  certainly  suits  the  plougfc 
particularly  well ;  with  which  we  may  compare  the  words  tAA(fi 
and  Xkkiii^^j  expressing  a  similar  motion  of  the  eyes ;  and  thi 
usage  ^vill  then  belong  to  that  frequentative  sense  which  stil 
remains. 

19.  The  passive  form  of  tkis  verb  occurs  again  in  anothei 
sensei  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Latin  versari^  and  tha 
as  early  as  Herodotus,  who  (2,  76.)  distinguishes  one  specie! 
of  the  ibis  from  the  common  sort  with  this  expression,  rt^if  h 
TTOffl  €tAa/ft^y«jr  Toiai  av&p<tiTrQi(Tt, :  where  iv  ttooI  means  not 
thing  more  than  wear  at  hand;  as  at  3,  79.  iKT€Lvov  itavn 
TivoL  jSfv  fidywv  TOP  ip  iroal  yivofiivoiff  evert/  one  who  choftcei 
to  come  near  them^  to  come  in  their  wa^,  I  do  not  find  a  seconi 
instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  succeeding  writers  und 
Aristotle,  who  in  his  Hist.  Anim.  10,  25-  says  of  the  bee^ 
when  they  do  not  fly  out,  dXX'  ^t'  n?  <vfii9  avrov  AutLkovirrai 
and,  lastly,  in  Max.  Tyr.  28,  58.  of  persons  who  are  always  en 
gaged  in  lawsuits,  ol  wpos  ray  lUai  fikovyLtvoi.  In  this  expref 
sion  (Ik^ia&ai  answers  to  oiur  phrase  to  he  bu»tj  ahout  anything. 
And  as  nothing  has  occurred  to  show  that  the  idea  of  to  raovi 
and  turn  ab</ut  and  around  is  a  radical  one  in  this  word,  w< 


must  suppose  that  it  found  its  way  into  nee  fromtne  frcquenta- 
tive  zneaning  of  the  present.  That  is  to  eay,  the  meaning  of 
to  hi  pmhed  or  to  push  and  thrust  oneself  readily  takes  in  the 
jirefent^  pai'ticularly  in  Greek,  the  collateral  idea  of  torn- 
manfy,  constantly,  which,  when  we  arc  speaking  of  the  space  in 
which  this  is  done,  naturally  and  of  itself  calls  up  the  idea  of 
bacMieards  €tnd  forwards^  or  the  corresponding  one  of  around 
and  about*  To  this  appears  to  belong  the  meaning  which  the 
word  has  occasionally  in  the  later  Greek,  to  wind  around ;  for 
example  in  Theocr.  1,31.  Kar  avrov  (on  the  cup)  lAtf  eUetrat, 
*  the  ivy  wLnds  *  around.'  In  the  above-mentioned  sense  of 
io  bustle  abotUt  ^^  busily  engaged^  the  verb  ciAettr^ai,  with  its 
strengthened  form  €iAtv5ei(r0ai,  is  synonymous  with  K\)kwhu<i$ai ; 
hut  we  must  speak  of  these  forms  more  at  length  in  a  separate 
article. 

20.  As  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  radical  verb  of 
this  family  is  written,  thus  much  may  be  said  with  certainty, 
that  all  the  varieties  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  are  genuine,  that  is,  are  drawn  from 
and  grounded  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  language ;  as  is  evident 
from  this,  that  all  the  diflerences  concerning  the  aspirate,  the 
fowel,  and  the  consonant,  are  mentioned  in  separate  observa- 
tions of  the  graramariansj  and  sometimes  one  is  preferred, 
sometimes  another.  The  difference  of  the  spiritus  arises  from 
the  loss  of  the  old  digamma,  by  which  the  original  verb  was 
ftipirated  or  not.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  aspiration,  in  tliis  as  in  many 
similar  doubtful  cases,  belonged  properly  to  the  Attics,  and 
the  other  mode  of  pronunciation  to  the  lonians  and  the  later 
«oufOL$.  Thus  then,  the  forms  ISXijv  and  aAf/i^at,  which  were 
elsewhere  very  commonly  but  contradictorily  written  k&Ki\v  and 
bktfvai^  are  now  with  reason  written  uniformly  in  Homer  ac- 
cording to  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  we  may  suppose  they  were  spoken 
by  the  younger  rhapsodists.  There  is  still  a  peculiar  form  of 
this  family  of  verbs  (if  indeed  it  be  a  member  of  this  family)  in 


♦  [Perhaps  the  word  in  thii*  passage  of  Theocritus  might  have  given 
a  Crreek  the  original  Homeric  idea  of  the  ivy  dinging  and  pres^n^  to 
the  cup,— Ed.] 
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TfpotrcAetv,  which  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  separate  ar. 

tide. 

31.  If  we  now  run  briefly  over  some  certain  or  probable 
derivations  from  this  family  of  verbs,  we  have  first  tV^rj  or  tki\f 
with  Its  derivatives  Ikabov  and  ofuXos,  all  in  the  sense  of  dmu 
hodhs  and  crowds  of  people,  and  derived  immediately  from 
€2\ctv,  as  we  have  seen  it  above  at  sect.  4.  of  this  article.  And 
the  Hesiodic  use  of  Ikabov  in  e,  285.  T7/1'  iih^roL  KOKonjTa  waX 
i\abbv  itrrip  iK^aOai,  which  liaidly  admits  of  a  metaphor  dmwii 
from  crowds  of  men,  comes  immediately  from  tHe  idea  of  tf 
dense  compressed  mass  o^  a^nythmg.  There  is  the  same  idea  of 
compressing  or  tying  up  together  in  Ikkd^,  of  which  we  hav© 
spoken  above,  as  also  in  iAk€hav6s  (or  -oV),  the  band  with  which 
the  sheaf  of  com  was  tied,  or  the  sheaf  itself,  11.  «r,  553.  Of 
fZAi/cD  we  shall  presently  speak  in  a  separate  article,  from 
which  verb  is  derived  not  improbably  the  word  LVi/y,  mud,  as 
being  a  thing  which  passes  over  and  covers.  The  sense  of 
voho^  which  lies  in  €iAva»,  we  shall  mention  in  its  proper 
place ;  and  while  we  hold  the  possibOity  of  its  having  grown 
out  of  the  fi^equentative  sense  of  ^Ikeiv,  we  do  not  deny  that 
another  root  EA*,  having  really  the  meaning  of  turning  or 
winding,  and  to  which  the  words  cAtVcrw  and  ^A*^  seem  to  guide 
us,  might  possibly  have  crept  into  the  spacious  storehouse 
of  the  Greek  language.  But  in  either  case  we  have  tliis  one 
certain  result,  that  the  verb  ctAa>,  (tAeo),  in  this  form  and  in  the 
words  evidently  derived  from  it,  had  not  in  any  instance  the 
sense  of  winding  and  turning. 

22,  I  e^mnot  conclude  this  article  without  here  referring 
to  the  word  oSAos,  curled  or  matted  like  wooU  which  will  be 
found  (see  ait.  88.)  derived  correctly  indeed  from  e£Aetr,  (though 
agreeably  to  general  opinion  the  groundwork  of  the  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  curled  or  windbtg  nature  of  the  separate 
parts  of  an  object,)  and  that  derivation  itself  coniirmed  by  <w- 
Aa/A<iff,  as  glohus  mrorum*.  This  last,  however,  is  corrected 
by  what  has  been  said  before,  since  it  comes  firom  riAcur 
in   the  same  way  and  with  the  same  sense  as  4X77  does,  and 


*  [And  perhaps  5X;iof,  a  round  stone,  H,  X,  147.  derived  by  Pasaow 

from  EAfl,  flXw,  flki'tm,  th\o,  volvQ ;  but  by  Buttmann  from  oKai,  ovKal, 
akta>i  molo.     See  note,  p.  451.^ — ^Ed.] 
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means  a  compressed  or  crowded  body  of  men;  just  as  the 
Latm  globus  by  no  means  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  turn 
and  wind,  but,  with   ghmus^  xAwfiaf   and  glebaf  expresses   a 
compressed  mass,  a  lump  or  baiL     Nor  is  the  above  explana^ 
tion  of  ov\o^  at  all  satisfactory  to  me,  because  in   tbe  oldest 
[Greek  such  curled  or  winding  objects  when  taken   separately 
lliave  never  this  epithet,  but  it  is  given  only  to  anything  made 
Loft  and  stiifled  out  by  a  tliick  mat  of  hair  or  wool ;  llius  in 
iHomer  it  is  an   epithet  of  the  woolly  fleeces  and  coverings, 
[and  also  of  a  head  of  hair,  not  falling  down  in  curls,  but  cover* 
ling  the  head  with  a  thick  and  elastic  niat»  the  ovKov  Tp(\(i>yLa 
I  of  an    oi;KoKapy)i>ov.     From    this,   the   only  meaning    found    in 
the  older  Greek,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  all  else  which  is 
Iwought  forward  in  the  lexicons   proceeds  from  some  poetical 
continuation  and  metaphorical  use  of  the  original  idea.     For 
inatancet  as  the  epithet  of  a  wreath  or  chaplet  of  violets  in 
fitesichorus  (p,  a8,  5.  Such£),  mv  r«   Kopttn^i^a^  oifAas,  it  ex- 
presses perfectly  well  the  thick  and  cushion-like  surface  of  a 
chaplet  wreathed  with  small  flowers.     But  all  this  comes  very 
naturally  from  the  compressing  and  packing  together  expressed 
by  the  verb  etAeu'.     From  KarfiActr,  in  the  sense  of  wrapping 
mi  coverifig  up,  comes  the  epithet  Karovkd^  for  the  dark  night, 
used  by  the  post-Homeric  poets.     See  Schneider*. 


EiXmovg;   vid.  clAeii/,  &c.      Sect.  16. 


«   [From  Schneider's  Ijexicon  I  extract  the  following : 

"  KarovX^c,  a^os,  17,  epithet  of  the  night,  like  oAo^  wf ,  the  dark  night, 
ApolL  Rhod.  4,  1695.  and  Sophoci.  Nauplius  in  Photiue.  Others  read 
«arf(Xaf.  Hesychios  has  Kartikada^  ^jue'^af  x^^M'P'^'P*  ^^^  tiXay,  aKO' 
ffiv^;  also  tiXii,  fitXay ;  and,  again,  ?Xu<rroj  S^w*\os  fi«Kaufa\  Ai^or/wp, 
ifimXdt  ris  fifXfuva.** 

In  Pajssow'a  last  edition  of  Schneider  we  have  : 

"  KoTovAdf.  17,  vxi^,  the  dark  night,  Soph,  and  Ap.  Rh.  Others  write 
corciXds  from  tiXut,  while  KaTovXdr  comes  from  o^Xoj,  okos.  The  mean- 
ing is  however  the  same,  thick  darkness,  euch  as  (according  to  a  well- 
known  expression)  might  be  felt,  spissa  nojcJ' — Ed»] 
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1 .  The  forms  belonging  to  the  themes  H\v^  and  lAw*  stand 
in  sensible  relation,  in  meaning  as  well  as  orthography,  lo  ihit 
great  variety  which  we  have  seen  under  flAw.  Indeed,  cIAm*. 
which  in  Homer  has  in  its  inflexions  the  v  long,  as  cLVva«i,  et^i?- 
Ii.{xi,  has  invariably  in  the  same  poet  no  other  meaning  than  thai 
of  to  wrap,  eiwehpe,  or  eo^er  aver^  as  pf<piXji,  t/vKjl^  i^oywJ^, 
ffdiffo-ii/,  &c.,  whence  ^XXvixa  in  Od.  C»  I79*  >s  any  covering  for 
the  body  ;  which  meaning  appears,  therefore,  to  come  originally 
from  ^lkr}^aiy  in  the  sense  of  ia  envelope,  wrap  up.  See  art.  44. 
sect  13.  17. 

2.  The  verb  ^Kvu  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  this  oldest 
Greek  not  as  a  mere  contraction  of  ilXvut  but  as  essenfciaUr 
different  from  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  passage  of  Od.  1,  433.1 
where  Ulysses  is  concealed  under  the  belly  of  a  large  ram, 
AacrtVji^  vtt^  yacrrip  *c\i/cr0cW  Kc^utijV)  and  that  exactly  corre- 
sponding one  of  Archilochus  (Fr*  69.  LiebeL)  tpias  vito  xaplh^ 
ikvaffeh,  if  they  were  the  only  two  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  might  indeed  be  translated  in  a  sense  drawn  from  ibe 
idea  of  to  cover  ocery  but  the  passage  of  11.  »,  .510.  where 
it  is  said  of  Priam  KAat'  abwa  TTpoirdpoiBe  tto^wv  ^AxiXijoi  ihih 
a&els,  is  decisive  against  this  interpretation ;  and  although  this 
last  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  sense,  yet  all  three 
together  show  plainly  that  it  means  the  body  compr^9$ed  of, 
drauni  up  tofiether ;  in  the  first  passage  coiled  up  for  conceal- 

Ljnent,  in  the  last  crouching  down  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
rlt  is  evidently,  therefore,  only  a  more  expressive  word  for  dAn> 

(see  art.  44.  sect.  6,),  the  root  EAX2  having  taken  a  more  forcible 

form  in  voi  for  that  very  purpose. 

3 .  A  striking  deviation  from  these  passages  is  found  in  II.  ^f 
393.  where  the  yoke  of  the  horses  which  draw  the  chadot  rf 
Eumelus  breaks  in  two,  the  horses  run  aside  out  of  the  road, 
pvjtfos  d*  €7rl  yalav  lkv(T$7j,  Though  the  word  used  here  wert 
the  least  known  in  the  whole  Greek  language,  yet  from  the 
thing  signified  the  meaning  is  clear  and  certain, — *'  the  poir 
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came  to  the  ground.*'     This  Schneider  ♦  saw  in  liis  Lexicon ; 
but  I  believe  this  was  all  he  saw,  so  completely  Ims  the  word 
been  obscured,  partly  by  the  conjectures  of  etytnologists,  and 
partly  by  the  unmeaning  explanations  of  scholiasts  and  com- 
mentators.    If  it  still  remain  doubtful,  the    substantive  ^kvp.a 
wiU  decide  it.     This   is  the  share-beam^  or  that   part   of  the 
plough  which  ended  in  the  share.     Now  the  exact  direction 
given  to  this  for  the  performance  of  its  office,  namely,  inclining 
downwards  and  so  puslied  into  the   cartli,  is  precisely  that  in 
which  the  pole  would  drop  in  the  case  of  the  yoke  breaking. 
Aj  this  then  is  certainly  the  true  sense,  I  think  it  equally  certain 
tliat  fKv(r6iipai^  in  this  meaning  as  well  as  the  others,  comes  ori- 
ginally from  EAil,  iKtraif  through  its  more  forcible  variety  ikv(x>; 
for  we  have  admitted  A?  pmh^  thrusti  drive,  or  beat^  to  be  the 
uadoubted  original  idea  of  this  radical  verb, 

4.  The  examples  which  1  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show 
tiat  these  presumed  differences  arc  not  merely  casual.  I  mean 
tliat,  even  if  all  this  really  comes  from  EAO,  elXbj,  yet  that 
the  old  language  intentionally  made  a  distinction,  using  the 
form  beginning  with  et  for  the  idea  of  to  cover,  and  the  one  with 
f  for  to  compress  and  to  piisk-f.  In  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  quantity;  for  the  o-  in  iKvaOds  indicates  the 
shortness  of  the  v  in  its  inflexions,  although  the  substantive 


*  [Prom  Schneider's  Lexicon  : 

*'  *EXufii},  iXvot,  from  Aco,  flXu,  ttktw,  also  tXXw,  to  wrap  up  w,  cover ; 
whcDCe  fkvrpov,  a  covering,  case  ;  ^vfibt  fVt  yatav  t\va&ri,  i  q.  ira f )(\v6tj , 
7wfo-tP,  crtfvttXrjBt)^  stuck  into  the  earth,  11.  iijt',  393.  irpowaiyoi&f  nodStv 
«Xv<r^«4rt  iying  he/ore  his  feet,  11.  «,  510.  icari  »njXoTo  i\vadt\f,  Oppiaui 
Hal.  2.  89.  eoncettled ;  ftfl  KTtpstatnv  cXviridrtr  v^lo&i  yairjs^  Apolluu.  i, 
354>  See  tlXvof.  EtXub),  tt^vfu,  -vcro),  also  elXvat,  ttKvfu^  from  rXw^ 
cOUi,  to  roilt  turn,  or  wind  round  anything,  to  wrap  up  in,  etivelope^  cover, 
hide;  IL  fi,  286.  tt.  640,  <jE>«  318.  vt<^i^v  rtkvfxfitvov  aXXajv,  Arati  413. 
iXiy^  it  fiif  tikCai  dx^vs,  432.  nt'pi^  fiXvp,fva  Kairv^,  Apollotl.  Rhod.  3, 
J 29 1.  Midd.  to  roll  oneself  along,  drag  oneself  along  sloiciy  or  with 
dificulty,  crawl  along  like  children  and  worms ;  wrap  or  cover  oneself  up, 
hide.  tikvaStU,  Theocr.  35.  246." 

This  lust  is  evidently  eit!ier  a  mistranslation  or  a  naisquotation  of 
Schneider ;  tlkvcrBds  in  ITieocrltus  being  u&ed  in  a  ver)'  different  sense. 
See  below  at  the  end  of  sect,  4.  of  this  article. — Eu,] 

f  [This  will  hold  good  in  the  Homeric  language,  but  the  later  writers 
oonfounded  both  forma  and  meanings.     Pussow's  Lexicon. — Ed.] 
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HkvjjLa  deviates  again  from  that  rule*  But  the  succeeding  poets 
entirely  lost  sight  of  these  distinctions.  Thus  Apollonius  Rhod. 
3,  281*  says  of  Love,  airrw  b*  vtto  /3aio^  ^\var$(ls  AiToriJ;/,  and 
immediately  after,  at  296,  Totoy  vtto  Kpablfj  €l\vfih'Of  oWero 
Xddprj  OvXos  "Ept**!?,  speaking  in  both  passages  of  Love  hiding 
himself,  and  in  the  second  in  evident  imitation  of  the  words  of 
Archilochus  :  he  has  therefore  used  et\v/zeVoy  and  iXvir^tls 
without  any  distinction.  Again  at  3,  1291.  irfptl  tlkvfiiva 
tid-rriyy  and  soon  afterwards  of  Jason  surrounded  with  the  tlames 
of  the  fire -breathing  bulls,  bia  if>Koy6s  €i$ap  iKv(T$€Cs :  he  has 
therefore  used  the  two  forms  indifferently  for  the  other  meaning 
To  these  we  may  add  the  passage  1,1034.  of  a  person  slain 
by  Jason,  6  b"  ivl  ^frafidBoitriv  iKvaO^Cs  Moipap  drcTrX^arey,  con- 
sequently in  the  sense  of '  stretched  out,'  provohffiiSt  to  which 
meaning  I  cannot  find  any  corresponding  one  either  in  Homer 
or  elsewhere.  Theocritus,  25,  246.  writes  elkvcrSeis  in  the  sense 
of  the  Homeric  ikvfr&els,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lion  drawmq  him- 
self up  or  crouching f  to  spring  on  his  opponent.  And  a  writer 
of  the  middle  Comedy  in  Atheuteus,  7.  p.  293.  d.  has  ^iMura 
with  the  V  short,  in  the  sense  of  to  wrap  up  «>i,  envelope. 

5.  There  is  another  use  of  this  verb  in  Sophocles,  and  that 
a  most  peculiar  one,  in  two  passages  in  Philoct.  291,  and  702 
in  both  of  a  crawling  or  dra^gitig  oneself  aloffffy  or  at  least  of 
such  a  painful  and  laborious  pace  as  comes  nearest  to  that  of 
crawling;    El\vufn}P  hv(rTr}vo^  ffe\j«Di^  TrdSa  Upos  tovt    &v'  and 

6.  Whilst  then  the  tliemc  iKv<ii  is  accurately  connected  by 
meaning  with  the  root  EA41,  tlkat, — the  theme  (iXim,  as  used 
by  Homer  and  Sophocles,  seems  to  have  a  particular  identity 
of  meaning  with  colco  ;  and  as  dKvn)  had  undoubtedly  the  di- 
gamma  (sec  Od.  f,  479,  €,40:5,),  the  Latin  verb  corresponds 
with  it  pretty  clearly.  The  Kpic  frequentative  verb  €iAv<^af«, 
(iKv^Am^  of  the  flame  rolling  or  icfdrUng  np,  proceeds  probably 
from  the  same  idea.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  in  ciXt/w 
properly  and  strictly  any  meaning  of  to  turti.  Nevertheless 
I  am  too  much  afraid  of  partially  mixing  up  many  ideas  in 
one,  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  really  twofold  root, 
f  EA-,  to  push  or  fkrtistf  and  fEA%  to  turn  or  wind ;  so  that  to 
the  former  should  beloug  ikaav,  cJXw,  ^Aa**.  AiJw,  to  the  latter 
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litHtf,  ^ki(r<rta.  And  thus,  while  I  think  that  I  have  laid  down 
itb  certainty  the  principal  directions  which  usage  has  taken  ', 
am  at  the  same  time  willing  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  well 
in  the  ai-ticle  on  eiXw,  some  things  may  admit  of  a  very 
Serent  decision  from  that  which  1  have  given. 

C  Epic  verb  lirKHi  has  its  fixed  and  cerrain  meanings^ 
think  similar^  liken,  compare^  and  to  make  similar^  usslmiiale, 
0  less  fixed  is  the  digamma  before  the  c,  and  the  correct 
ly  of  viewing  it  is  therelbrc  fEfI2KI2  from  /EIKii,  like 
liffKOfiai  (/  ^reet,  Od.  0,  J 50.)  from  b€(Kvvfjn  (II.  t,  !9^<). 
nt  to  this  there  arises  one  objection  at  II.  1/),  332.  where  Juno 
lis  on  Vulcan  to  attack  Xanthus,  and  says  to  him,  ayra 
"tf<4»  yap  "EdvOov  bwijipra  jucixfj  yfifTKOfjLiu  eZrai.  This  form 
a  regular  imperfect,  it^Kta,  T/t<JK04^,  or  /Efl2Ki2,  EFEFl- 
tON  (as  at  Od.  5,  247.  aA^w  8*  aMv  t/)tort  KaraKpmiT<M>u 
9^K€v);  but  the  context  iis  against  this  tense;  for  there  is  no 
B&on  whatever  for  our  supposing  a  previous  consultation  of 
e  Gods  to  which  Juno  may  refer  in  this  imperfect;  and  a 
«sent  TiifTKa  {f Hfl2KX2)  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  The  true 
%j  is  to  compare  it  with  baUdkofiai  (Od,  y,  41.),  and  fur- 
er  with  hcthoiKa  and  htibiffa-ofiat.  For  in  this  same  way  etoiica, 
&t  is,  /ElfOIKA  (11.  <r,  418.},  was  formed  out  of  ioiKa  (/E- 
HKA)  from    fUm;    and  consequently  fElfl^SKil  out  of  FE- 


'  If  w«»  consider  the  I^atin  votvo^  we  recog-nize  in  it  that  kind  of  re- 
plication in  which  the  end  of  the  second  part  is  lopped  off,  and  the 
lole  root  is  visible  only  in  the  firet,  as  in  TrcSpmj,  huihus,  the  Cierman 
rb«  malmert,  dvtden,  &c.  [the  English  words  tttrik.  pojfpy,  velvet^.  To 
ese  we  may  add  tlKvui.  in  as  much  as  from  the  root  FEA-  is  made 
lifO,  of  which  two  digHinmas  in  the  louic  the  firfet  hecauie  the  aj»jji. 
ie,  the  other  was  changed  into  the  v.  Now  it  is  possible  that  in 
I  simple  original  verb  there  was  no  other  idea  than  that  ?imple  mo- 
Wk  which  we  have  seen  in  *rx<»,  Aaw,  &c.,  and  that  the  reduplication 
It  introduced  into  this  family  of  words,  as  a  kind  of  frequentative 
saning,  the  idea  of  io  roUt  wind^  and  f$irn ;  which  then,  being  already 
come  ftcarcely  audible  in  *tAi/ai,  lu^t  its^elf  more  and  more  in  other 
■ms,  and  so  at  last  fell  again  into  the  simple  ro«t.  But  it  may  be 
ierwise,  and  the  ety^mologist  should  never  lose  eight  of  all  the  dif* 
tnt  possibilities.     See  note  2,  p,  352. 
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flSKii,  that  is,  cJ^apco*  out  of  HaKbt ;  and  this  present  €U<rKOiA€Ji\ 
is  thevefore  to  be  recognized  in  that  iita-KOjXiv  handed  down  tQ 
US  in  the  above  passage  of  the  Iliad.  None  of  this,  however, 
the  Ionic  elongation  of  €  into  €t ;  but  d€t  and  fEl  are  the  redo*, 
plicated  radical  syllables  of  AEIKii,  AEIli,  and  fEl  KG.  Sce^ 
the  Ausfuhr.  SprachL  under  b^Ui'Vfn  and  detcrai*. 

2.  With  this  verb  coincides  in  sense  the  shortened  form 
XtrKtii.  n.  X,  798.  TT,  41.  At  k4  a-f  r<j)  (At  k  ifjL^  trol)  1(tkovt€$ 
aTtocT^diVTai  -TToA^/uoto :  as  at  e,  181.  TvheCbfj  ^iv  iytaye  battf^povt 
■ndifra  ItaKtu.  Again,  Od.  h,  279.  of  Helen  standing  near  the 
wooden  horse,  Hdprtav  Wpy^Ctav  0»vV  io'^tovcr*  iiAoj(oi<rty :  there- 
fore (fmmjv  l<TK€ip  TU'l  is,  to  make  one^s  voice  like  (hat  of  another 
person^  much  the  same  as  o-e  yap  avriiif  Trawl  Itcricetf,  said  by 
Ulysses  to  Minerva,  Od.  f,  313. 

3.  The  more  striking  is  it  that  'ItrKc  should  at  the  same  time 
be  said  to  mean,  lie  spoke.  That  this  sense  docs  occur  frequently 
in  ApoUoniuB  Rhod.  is  perfectly  undeniable ;  for  instance,  after 
the  delivery  of  a  speech  at  2,  240.  "Ja-Ktv  'AyTjco/JiSiys,  and  again 
at  3,  439.  "{(TK^if  dTnjXfy^tts.  In  the  older  Epic,  however,  we 
know  of  it  in  only  these  two  Homeric  passages ;  Od.  r,  ^03,  of 
Ulysses,  after  his  fabricated  account  to  Penelope ; 

*Iffitf  ^€vtfa  TToXXa  Xeyeav  €TVfiot(nv  Ofioia. 

and  Xi  31-  of  the  suitors  after  the  delivery  of  their  speech  rer 
proachiug  Ulysses  for  having  shot  Antinous : 

*lfrK€v  citttcrTOF  avijpf  iirtt^  (pdnav  ovk  t0t\ovTa 
''Asf^pa  KaToKrtlvai. 


i 


*  [I  extract  from  the  above-named  work  of  Buttmann  the  following: 

**  Afidtypai,  firtdt^arwt,  ddd^KTo,  &c.  have  the  syllable  of  reduplication 
^fi,  because  it  is  the  radical  or  stem-syllable,  as  in  8e*crin»  These 
forras  belong  not  to  Btxofiai,  but  to  ^eUvvfit,  in  the  sense  of  to  greets  ' 
wclcom^^  drink  to,  and  to  thera  we  may  add  a  word  of  similar  meaning, 
itidiaKopm;  whence  Apoll.  Rh*  1,  558.  said,  fi<«-5iVic<To  warpl,  in  the 
common  sense  of  i6tUw(.  The  ground-idea  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
senting the  hand^  cup,  SfC,  with  which  the  idea  of  to  show  corresponds 
very  well. 

**  Afi^omo,  dWAta,  Hfi^ifitv  were  used  by  the  Epics  because,  like  d«- 
diKTOf  the  diphthong  was  in  the  rcidical  syllable.  From  d<(dta  arose  a 
present  lifl&<a,  of  which  only  this  person  occurs." 

The  above  will  be  found  more  at  length  in  the  translatioD  of  Bott- 
mann's  Irregular  Verbs,  published  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
—Ed,] 
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nut  these  two  passages  of  Homer  read  qmte  simply  and  na- 
turallj,  if  'lcrK€  be  rendered  by  he  spohe^  is  tjot  to  be  denied ; 
but  when  considered  in  and  by  themselves,  it  is  not  conceivable 
bow  a  word,  which  in  all  other  cases  had  a  certain  decided 
meaning,  cotdd  in  these  two  passages  have  one  so  totally  dif- 
ferent. And  if  we  wish  to  suppose  a  separate  but  gimilarly 
wmnding  root  Iatkuv^  to  say,  we  are  opposed  by  the  unreason- 
ableness and  improbability  of  it,  as  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  relatives  of  such  a  word, 

4.  Hence  there  was  a  supposition  in  very  early  times  that 
tffK€tv  was  here  misunderstood,  and  consetjuently  that  the  imi- 
tation of  Apollonius  Rhod,  and  others  was  fake.  And  first  in 
Apollonii  Lex.  (in  v.  and  under  €1(tkopt€s)  the  word  1(tk€v,  which 
can  be  taken  from  only  these  two  passages  of  Homer,  is  ex- 
plained by  (UaCfV',  ^^olov ;  and  the  same  in  Hesychius,  Eusta- 
thius  remarks  on  the  first  passage  as  follows :  to  b(  "l^rico'  ol 
li^f  yk<aa(roypd<f>oi  SlvtI  tov  lAcycv  iKbix^VT^ii,  ol  8e  aKpi^iarepot 
dvrl  Tov  jj'iaKtv^  S  ierw,  ftKaCii/  &TT€tKOv(^aiif  TTp^s  ^T}0€taif. 
The  scholium  on  this  passage  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and  on  the 
second  passage*  Xj  S^-j  ^^^  scholium,  as  given  by  Barnes, 
has  these  words,  (aXKoi  fxfv  rh  tKtyiv  <rri^o,ipuv  /3ovAoiTat,  where 
it  is  therefore  plain  that  there  was  originally  another  part, 
now  lost,  expressing  that  some  understood  it  here  also  to 
mean  el/caffv,  Eustathius  explains  it,  indeed,  in  this  second 
passage  by  IXeycr,  but  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  this 
passage  {xj^piov)  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  te  be  interpo- 
lated, because  it  seems  ridiculous  that  all  the  suitors  should 
say  this  at  one  time,  like  the  chorus  of  a  tragedy,  and  because 
Homer  in  such  cases  says,  wSe  hi  ns  thmrK^vi  contrary  to 
which  criticism,  however,  he  " after wai'ds  defends  the  disputed 
passage,  which  necessarily  comprehends  the  verses  31532,33, 
But  the  scholium  in  the  Vienna  Codex  on  this  verse  runs 
thus  J  OihiTtoT€  '^OfjiTFjpo^  M  TOV  lAeye  to  IcTKf,  dAX'  M  tov 
uitotov.  TfTT^TTiTai  ovir  6  b  lao" K € va(Trr}S  ^k  tov  "laKf  y^€vdfa 
VQkXd,  SchoL  Apollon.  i»  834.  to  6^  yK€v  ivTav$a  pifp  avTl  tov 
ikeyfv,   irapa  bk  'OfAtjpi^    dirl   tov   wjuio^v'.      SchoL  II.  tt,  41* 


1  Another  scholiiim,  00  3,396.  to  ili  To-jcfv  *0^jjputwr,  miglit  be  brought 
to  accord  with  this  of  i ,  834,  by  supposing  that  the  scholiast  on  the 
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5.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  appears  to  amount  to 
this,  that  a  spurious  form,  ItrKfp^  He  spoke,  resting  on  no  analogy* 
whatever,  had  crept  into  the  Epic  poetry  of  the  rhapsodists  by 
some  misunderstanding  or  other ;  that  its  spuriousness  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  some  of  tlie  grammarians,  while  others, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Alexandrine  poets  ApoOonius,  Tbeocri' 
tus  (22,  167.),  and  Lycophron  {574.),  imitated  it  without  hesi- 
tation^, Moro  accurate  grammarians  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  usage  by  supposing  some  misunderstanding  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Horaer.  That  of  Od.  r.  does  indeed  offer  very  good 
grounds  for  the  explanation  which  the  scholiast  proposes,  iroXA^ 
i/fcv6r/  Acyaii'  ctKafci^  murt  oftota  €tvat  Q.X-q$iiTiv :  but  there 
vrould  be  some  difficulty  in  forcing  the  second  passage,  that 
of  Od,  X'  ^^  ticar  the  same  explanation,  although  it  is  a  co- 
incidence singular  enough,  that  the  words  immediately  succeed- 
ing "latK^v  iKaoTOf  am]p,  viz.  tir^uj  i^iA^raif  oik  iOikovra  "Avbpa 
KaraKT^lvaif  do  imply  a  conjcctm^e,  ati  opinion.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  words  in  question  to  mean  '  thus 
each  man  conjectured,'  &c.,  or,  '  thus  spake  each  man  dissem- 
bling/ &c. ;  for  the  threat  in  the  preceding  verses  was  certainly 
not  feigned,  nor  did  the  suitors  feel  any  kindness  toward  the 
stranger  (against  whom  they  were  before  so  exasperated  for 
having  succeeded  in  stringing  the  bow),  from  supposing  that 
he  had  killed  Antinous  *  accidentally.  *  So  convinced  however 
were  those  grammarians  of  the  impossibility  of  Wkuv  meaning 
to  sat/,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Biac/ccvaoT^s, 
and  supposed  the  misunderstanding  of  r,  203.  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  usage  in  the  later  poets. 

6.  For  my  part,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  prefer  this  opinion 
or  one  still  bolder.  For  instance,  after  repeated  consideration 
(if  thefie  passages,  it. has  always  struck  me  that,  even  in  the 
first,  the  most  natural  mode  of  expression  is,  *thus  spake  he;* 


former  passage  imderstood  the  flattering  speech  of  Jason  to  be  a  feigned 
one ;  but  as  tlmt  scliolium  is  wanting  in  the  Paris  Codex,  it  may  have 
been  added  later » 

2  Simouides  Epig.  59.  (65.)  has  it  in  its  genuine  sense  of  to  eon- 
Jecture. 
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but  (hoCiv  or  iirKamv  alone  for  rai?T*  or  &$  iTrXarrei*  certainly 
could  not  stand  in  snch  a  context.  Hence  I  conjecture  that 
Homer  originally  used  here  some  other  imperfect  with  that 
same  most  natural  meaning;  nor  can  I  think  of  any  other  so 
likely  as  Io-ttci',  a  word  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  any 
real  text,  but  which,  as  an  imperfect,  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  analogy  (compare  ftrxf,  IL  o,  657.);  and  is  connected 
with  the  aorist  imperative  ((nreriy  11.  j3,  484,,  if  we  suppose  that 
this,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Itrx""'  ^<^X'^^->  inoperative  tr^is, 
(rx<lT(,  stands  for  o-irtVe,  as  ktmia-Qai  for  ^'ni<rBm.  It  is  very 
conceivable  that  when  the  language  of  Epic  poetry  survived 
only  in  the  mouths  of  the  rhapsodists,  two  forms  so  similar  as 
wTT*  and  i<TK€  became  confounded  in  their  transmission  down- 
wards, and  that  linre  disappeared  entirely* 


47.    '^E/CTJAOIT,    €VK7jXo$, 

1.  That  iKrjXoi  and  tvKjfkos  are  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
adjective  is  universally  acknowledged^  and  is  rendered  certain 
by  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  But  as 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure,  and  the  subsequent  usage 
of  it  wholly  poetical »  we  must,  £rom  this  very  comparison  of 
passages,  which  in  Homer  arc  numerous  enough,  settle  also 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  From  this  process  one  result 
is  easily  obtained, — that  in  Homer  its  meaning  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  (ranguil,  but  only  with  the  idea  of  a  freedom  from 
all  anxiety^  interruptiQn,  danger^  or  other  uncomfortable  feelings  £ 
for  a  person  is  said  to  be  ^kt^Xos  or  dSxijXoj,  not  only  while  he 
18  resting^  Bleeping,  eating,  or  playing^  but  also  white  he  is  using 
any  kind  of  actice  exertion.  Thus  the  Trojans  (II.  p,  340.) 
are  unwilling  that  the  Greeks  should  carry  off  to  the  ships  the 
body  of  Patroclus  ^lajXot;  and  at  f,  70.  these  latter  are  ex* 
horted  to  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  untouched, 
that  they  may  plunder  them  IktjXo*  after  the  battle;  nay  far- 
ther at  /»,  371.  it  is  expressly  said,  EvKTiAoi  T:o\ifii{oif  W  aWtpi, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  were  fighting  in  darkness,  dust, 
and  the  perilous  press  of  battle  around  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
The  idea  given  by  the  word  is  therefore  never  an  absence  of 
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motion  or  of  labour,  but  expresses  only  that  nothing  unpleasant 
or  vexatious  (which  interrupts  labour  as  well  as  rest)  is  pro- 
duced by  trouble  or  care.  And  with  this  accords  very  weU 
the  expression  used  acrimoniously  of  one  who  interferes  with 
others,  that  he  should  remain  €kj]\o9  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  as 
Neptune  says  (o^  194.)  of  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  faulty  application  of  the  radical  idea  of  the  word,  when  Theo- 
critus, 25,  100.,  uses  it  simply  for  idle^  unemployed ^  and  that  too 
as  opposed  to  an  occupation  which  is  described  as  cheeriiil  and 
exhilarating : 

EttTTfjicfi  ^apa  ^ovtriv  dvifp  Kexp^^iifos  tpyov,  &C. 

2.  That  Ilesiod'a  use  of  the  word  could  have  differed  essen* 
tially  from  this  Homeric  usage  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  and  yet 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  so  from  reading  the  following 
verses,  £,  668. : 


EvKtiKoK'   TOT*  v^a  &o^v  avfiitmri  nt&fiiras 
'K\K£^€y  is  vovTov,  <f>6pT0V  fi*  fv  wavra  riSurBtu. 


m 


Here  cvktjXos  would  seem  to  express  mere  stillness,  and  t 
of  inanimate  objects,  of  which  there  is  no  instance,  either  in 
Homer  or  in  the  oldest  succeeding  poets.  Nor  can  we  sup* 
pose  TIesiod  to  use  in  these  mere  household  maxims  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  would  here  personify  the  sea,  and  then  call  it, 
as  offering  no  present  danger,  cvKij^oy.  And  yet  such  must  be 
its  meaning  if  we  read  llesiod's  text  thus.  But  take  away  the 
punctuation,  and  it  is  no  longer  so.  If  we  place  the  colon  after 
Ainjfiwi',  and  counect  €vkt}\o^  with  (kxifjifv^  the  passage  gains 
both  in  punctuation  and  sense.  Then  wc  have  here  too  that 
tranquillity  of  mind  opposed  to  anxiety  and  danger,  which  ia 
the  leading  idea  in  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word. 

3.  The  inaccurate  supposition  that  the  general  meaning  of 
^Kr)\o9  was  tranquil  in  the  sense  of  siillf  quiets  was  also  an 
obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  a  passage,  otherwise  difficult, 
in  the  Hymn.  Merc.  477.  Of  these  Homeric  hymns  w^e  can 
premise  one  thing,  that  the  old  Epic  usage  of  words  is  still  na- 
tural to  them.  The  mental  tranquillity  and  confidence,  which 
we  have  already   oliscrvrd  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  suits 
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this  passage  also ;  only  that  here  is  no  question  of  danger. 
Mercury  has  shown  Apollo  the  lyre,  and  on  his  admiring  ex- 
ceedingly the  newly  invented  art,  be  presents  it  to  him  with 
these  words :  *'  Courage !  henceforth  thou  niayst  bear  it  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  festive  board  •"  that  is,  **  it  will  not 
fail  thee/"*  To  this  sense  the  whole  context  leads,  and  particu- 
larly the  repeated  expression  Sol  6'  avTayperoiJ  l(m  bai^yifvai 
5,1  Ti  fx€Potvqif  i.  e.  *'  thou  canst  learn  whatever  thou  choosest, 
and  wilt  therefore  be  able  to  play  this  lyre  without  trouble." 
I  do  not  think  this  explanation  will  be  rejected  by  any  one  who 
observes  the  striking  similarity,  although  under  quite  different 
circumstances,  between  the  passage  of  Hesiod  which  I  have 
just  before  cleared  from  obscurity, 

'EXiCf/ifv  cff  navToVf  <p6prov  5*  rZ  ftavra  Ti$ear$at, 

and  this  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury, 

^CKrjKos  flip  tweira  ffttpav  ts  baira  ^aXriav, 
Ev(f>po(rvv7}V  ¥Vi(t6s  rt  kqI  fffiaros^ , 

4,  In  ApoOonius  *,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  seen  at  once  the  mis- 
taken imitation  of  Homer ;  for  he  sometimes  uses  it,  and  that 
repeatedly,  of  the  stillness  of  inanimate  objects:  4,  1249.  ^^- 
fn^Xu)  hk  KaTtCx^To  TTttwa  yaA^i^,  and  (if  any  one  should  rather 
look  upon  this  as  an  intentional  metaphor,)  2,  935.  €ilit7}A»j<Tiv 
iTTcpvyfo-o-ty,  and  3,  969.  of  trees,  At  re  Ttapaira-ov  ikTjXot  iv  ovpecnif 
ipf>CC(avTai  Ntji^f/iin.     At  other  times  he  uses  it  of  persons,  it  is 


*  It  appears  unnecessary  to  read  piv  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  as 
the  lyre  is  mentioned  by  naroe  in  the  ]>reccding  one.  I  understand 
4vrj}po<rvvrfv  to  be  put  in  ajipoeition  with  it. 

*  An  older  instance  than  Apollonius  of  the  non-Honneric  use  of  tlie 
word  to  express  the  etilhiess  and  absence  of  motion  of  inanimate  things 
occurs  in  the  Hyran.  Cer,  45 1 . 

*Ec  it*  Spa  *Papiov  tf*,  <](wpf tr/S'O*'  &v6ap  dpovprjt 
Tit  IT  pip'    arap  roTf  y  oCrt  t^ipia^iov,  uX\q.  ttcrj^ov 
'E(TTr)H€i  frava<pvWov. 

But  this  appears  to  me  only  an  additional  proof  that  this  hymn  has  no 
oitam  to  anything  like  that  high  antiquity  which  stamps  the  others. 
Battm.  Appcndiji. 
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true,  not  however  to  point  out  calmness  of  mind,  but  mere 
simple  silence^  and  that  too  when  joined  with  mental  emotion; 
as,  3,  319.  EvKr}koi  6'  vtr^p  ovbov  c-neiT  ^{Sav:  and  2,  861*  where 
the  Argonauts,  in  great  distress  and  perplexity  {iifirjxoi^^}f<^^} 
at  the  loss  of  two  of  their  companions,  aAos  7:po7T6.poL0€  irfcrorra 
"Ei'rvTras-  evKjjAwj  eiXvfjiivoi,  do  not  think  either  of  eating  or 
diinking. 

5,  The  Hesiodic  phrase  Tratbtnnf  fvifTjXT}retpa,  c,  462.,  might 
possibly  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  idea  of  silence  lies  in 
€VK7i\os.  But  whoever  thinks  thus  does  not  consider  that  in 
that  passage  the  children  are  supposed  to  be  crying  for  bread, 
and  when  it  is  given  them  they  become  evtajkoif  i.  e.  quiet  and 
contented.  Still  greater  injustice  is  done  to  Pindar:  for  in  OL 
9,  87.,  where  it  is  said  of  Jupiter,  BvyaTp.^.'OTTotvros  StpapTrdaan 
licaAos  p-ix^^  Maii'oAtottrty  €p  fifijoaiy,  the  scholiast  actually  ex- 
plains it  by  k6Bpa^  and  the  more  modern  commentators  follow 
his  interpretation-'.  But  secresy,  as  the  whole  context  teUs* us, 
is  not  at  all  necessary  in  that  passage,  and  the  true  sense  is 
that  Jupiter  indulged  his  lust  high  up  among  the  mountains 
in  undtsturhed  tranqtiUUty, 

6,  It  has  been  supposed  that  euwrj^os  may  be  the  older  form 
of  the  two,  and  derived  from  €v  and  ktiKuv  j  wiUiout  however 
reflecting  that  it  would  then  have  a  much  too  positive  sense, 
whereas  it  never  occurs  exactly  in  this  positive  sense ;  and  that 
even  in  a  form  of  more  intense  signification,  tVKj}kr]To^^  i.  e. 
highly  delighted,  it  must  then  have  taken  a  negative  sense,  equi- 
valent at  most  to  such  a  term  as  agreeable,  comfortable^  and  not 
always  even  to  that.  But  every  appearance  of  this  derivation 
vanishes  at  once  by  the  transition  of  the  particle  d5  into  I,  a 
transition   ivithout   the   slightest  analogy  w^hatever^.      Hence 


2  Damm  however  is  an  exception  ;  his  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Homer  and  Pindar  ia  essentially  correct. 

•^  One  thing  which  speaks  strongly  against  this  derivation  is  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  old  grammarians  never  having  stumbled  upon 
it,  although  it  stands  so  manifest.  The  older  commentators,  at  II.  a» 
554.  merely  speak  of  the  change  from  enjXos  to  cfJioyXoc,  as  a  point  well 
ascertained ;  the  Etym,  M.  has  under  both  forms  many  derivations 
such  as  his  generally  are,  but  not  this,  which  is  foundt  among  several 
others,  only  in  Eustathius  on  II.  a,  554.  p.  1 12^49,  fiasil. 
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Schneider  in  liis  lexicon  supposes  an  old  adjective  KryArfy,  tranquil, 
from  which  raay  come,  on  the  one  hand  effx^jKo^  and  liojXos-,  and 
on  die  other  xrikfitr,  which  verb  would  therefore  have  had  ori- 
ginally the  idea  of  tranqKilbzing^  and  now  for  the  first  time  that 
of  deli^hi  and  pleasure.  But  this  supposition  brings  only  the 
form  €VKr\kos  into  any  analogy.  For  the  prefixing  of  an  c  with 
the  aspirate,  or  still  more  with  the  ditjamma  (sec  II,  e,  759. 
Cjo,  *,  376.  A,  75.  o»  194.  p,  340.),  in  order  to  form  ^ktjAos 
from  ic^Aoy,  is  equally  without  example.  This  last  observation 
rather  proves  to  me  that  the  radical  syllable  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  word,  ^<c-,  particularly  as  -tjAos  is  a  well-known  adjectival 
termination.  It  is  true  that  this  termination  has  in  iirar^AJf, 
i/\^K6s,  &c,  the  accent  on  the  final  syllabic,  but  such  is  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  Greek  language  to  throw  back  the 
accent,  that  it  is  generally  done  whenever  the  derivation  of  a 
word  is  no  longer  plainly  traceable ',  To  ascertain  this  deriva- 
tion may  perhaps  yet  be  possible,  perhaps  not :  but  as  this  can 
hardly  have  any  infiuenco  on  our  explanation  of  it  in  the  different 
passages  where  we  have  found  it,  I  leave  it  undecided''. 

7.    As  to  the  transition  from   licijAos  to  evKt^Aoy,  we  feel  at 
once  that  the  digamraa  of  the  former  is  at  work  here ;  and  even 


*  Wc  have  for  instance  the  word  opfxost  which  in  both  its  meanings 
is  properly  a  verbal  in  ^or.     See  (pfxa. 

^  As  far  as  form  goes  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  consider  the  three 
ivords  iw^v,  tKj}Ti,  ticr}\oi  (all  having  the  digaiuma)  as  verbals  of  one 
and  the  same  root.  Wlietbcr  the  result  of  the  above  investigation  (that 
ckijXot  is  properly  used  only  of  persons,  and  generaliy  of  mental  feel- 
ings) would  lead  to  the  same  point,  I  shall  not  offer  an  opinion.  By 
a  derivation  not  bo  sensible  to  the  ear  as  the  one  which  we  rejected 
above,  it  is  at  least  pof-sible  to  form  a  trtmsition  from  the  idea  of  voluri" 
iaryt  trilling,  to  those  other  meanings  contentedt  com/ortable^  undtsturhed. 
— And  now  I  feel  the  more  certainty  in  rejecting  ischneider's  opinion 
in  one  point,  agreeing  with  him  as  I  do  in  every  other,  and  derive  ici;Xc« 

from   fieijXov**    as   iiavpovv  (Hes*  r,  5-3')   comes    from   ajnav/uof»   *rcd;^eu€U» 

from  ^K^xh*  &c.  And  this  derivation  is  confirmed  by  the  Het^iodic  rw- 
KrikxfTtipa,  which  word  In  fact  contains  a  verb  eiitr^X*<i>  formed  without 
contraction  from  the  other  form  rC/fojXor,  and  that  in  the  exact  sense 
m'hich  Schneider  considers  the  ground* meaning  of  kijX/u,  the  calming 
of  the  passions. 

*■  [In  Schneider's  third  and  last  edition  of  his  Lexicon  he  has  altered 
that  one  point  to  an  agreement  with  Buttmann.-^En.] 
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the  mere  transposition  from  fEKHAOS  to  EfKHA02  wonld 
perhaps  be  satisfactory.  But  we  can  bring  forward  a  still 
plainer  analogy.  That  many  words  in  old  Greek  took  an  c  lu 
a  prefix,  Avithoiit  gaining  thereby  any  additional  meaning,  wn 
first  pointed  out  by  Bockh  (ad  Plat  Min.  p,  148.)^  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  forms.  It  is  eWdent  that 
of  this  kind  is  the  Homeric  c  in  UUotiv^  hbuUf  ecATrcrat,  and 
others.  Now  as  all  these  words  in  their  shorter  form  belong 
to  those  acknowledged  to  have  the  digamma  (ara  cUoa-t  ^lirpa, 
fwpia  fSm,  €TL  fATTcrat,  &c.)»  we  must  write  the  longer  forms 
thus,  EfElK02IN,  EfEANA,  EfEAnETAI  :  without  which 
supposition,  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  these  words,  already 
beginning  with  an  e,  could  take  another  c  contrary  to  all  har- 
mony of  sound.  By  a  similar  process,  for  I*i-tjXo9  we  must  now 
write  fEKf  IA02 ;  but  as  tbe  €  here  is  not  as*  in  the  others,  long 
by  the  dipli thong  or  by  position,  EfEKHA02  became  at  once 
E/KHA02,  in  the  same  way  aa  by  means  of  the  augment 
iirlkiTOf  iirtropirjtf  became  l-n-Xero,  iTZTopifjv,  Herein  it  is  evident 
that  the  rise  and  preservation  of  the  form  (vktjKos  was  promoted 
by  the  apparently  significative  power  of  the  syllable  ev,  exactly 
as  from  Ef  AAE  came  tvah^  into  Epic  usage. 

8.  I  will  further  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject  by  a 
exactly  similai*.  The  Argonaut  Eurytus,  Ev/n/roy,  is  called  by 
the  older  writers  *Ept/T09;  see  Burm.  Gatal.  Argon.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  latter  is  a  poetical  license  for  the  former;  but 
what  kind  of  versification  must  that  be  which  would  allow  a 
name  so  admissible  into  any  metre  as  Evpvros  is,  to  be  short- 
ened, according  as  circumstances  might  require,  into  *E/)vroff? 
Or  if  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  supposition)  the  poets 
followed  in  this  case  a  really  twofold  pronunciation,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  so  significative  and  full-sounding  a  name 
could  have  been  corrupted,  even  by  the  common  people,  into 
"Epvros  ?  Beyond  all  dispute  therefore  "EpvTo^,  as  being  the 
form  applied  to  this  Eurytus  the  Argonaut,  and  to  no  other  of 
that  name,  and  being  found  in  such  pure  authorities  as  it  is, 
is  the  true  way  in  wliich  the  name  is  written  in  the  tradition 
of  tlic  race  or  family  to  which  this  hero  belongs ;  and  it  may 
now  be  very  readily  supposed,  that  the  form  Evpvros  is  a  later 
corruption  of  it,  caused  by  the  name  having  been  borne  by  many 
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others ;  unless  indeed,  we  should  Bay  that  the  same  appearance 
nvould  go  still  fiirther^  and  point  to  (vpvi  as  its  root. 

9.  Among  the  inseparable  particles  that  Btrcngthou  the  sense 
of  a  word  are  two,  api-  and  tpi-,  which  are  exactly  similar,  at 
least  in  meaning ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
same  dialect  and  the  same  poet  could  use  sometimes  an  a, 
somctiraes  an  €  with  a  similar  object.  This  alone  is  sufEcient 
to  prove  with  certainty  that  the  root  of  each  is  different.  And 
as  it  is  certain  that  apt-  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  apiU>if, 
^puTTOi,  and  consequently  comes  from  the  idea  of  good^  so  ipi- 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  evpvs,  and  arises  from  the  idea 
of  hodtl^  size.  Hence  api-  is  used  in  the  old  Epic  and  Lyric 
poets  principally  to  mark  out  a  great  capability,  either  in  an 
active  or  pasaive  sense,  for  something  or  other;  as  ^p£yva»ro9, 
apii^tpahri'i,  easy  to  be  known,  apibaKpy^^  (jhrni  to  crying,  ^pt- 
a(pa\T}9,  ven/  deceitful^  &c.,  but  it  never  properly  implies  size 
or  extent,  which  is  particularly  the  meaning  of  ^pt-,  e.  g.  in 
ipiauxtvu,  iphK€vpo9,  ipiKvpLmr,  ^piordi^i/Aos  :  and  hence  it  makes 
an  easy  transition  to  the  idea  of  a  spreading  mimd,  an  extending 
fame^  as  in  ipilBpcpLirrjs,  iplytoinrost  (which  may  be  compared 
with  €vpvQTTa,)  ipidfjidpayo^,  ept/mvKTys,  ipitcvhtis;  or  to  that  of 
luxuriant  growth,  as  ipiOrfK/}^  (compare  fvpv(pv7}s).  It  is  true 
that  the  augmentative  force  of  this  particle  is  carried  on  to 
some  ideas  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  size  or  extent,  as  in 
ipi(r$€in}i,  ipirifio^ ;  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  €vpva&(m}f,  which 
in  Homer  indeed,  where  it  is  the  epithet  of  Neptune,  may 
allude  to  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominion,  but  in  Pindar  is  the 
epithet  of  many  inferior  heroes  and  rulers,  and  in  01.  4,  17.  is 
even  joined  with  the  AperaC;  so  that  the  Homeric  epithet  of 
Jupiter,  cpto-^en/ff,  may  very  fairly  be  considered  as  the  older 
form  of  evpvaOtin}^, 

to.  This  identity  of  ^pt-  and  ti/pv-  is  seen  still  more  decidedly 
marked  in  the  name  of  another  Argonaut,  'Epi^oirrjs,  who  was 
also  called,  for  instance  by  Herodorus  (according  to  SchoL 
ApoUon.  I,  71.)  Eifpv^drrjs;  a  circumstance  which  Burmann 
in  his  Catal.  Argon,  has  very  properly  compared  vnih  Eurytus, 
He  has  also  conjectured  that  this  *Ept^tiTTjs  is  the  same  as  the 
Elfw^ras  mentioned  by  Pausan.  5,17.  as  present  with  Jason, 
FeleuB,  and  other  Argonauts  at  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias. 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  bo.     The  hero,  then, 

called  'Epi^cinjs  or  Evpyjidrq^,  and  the  name  has  thus  for  th^ 
first  time  a  true  significancv.  Tbe  second  form  might  have  been 
written  quite  as  analogically  Evpv^6Ti]9,  for  the  sake  of  the 
hexameter;  which  would  then  have  changed  itself  almost  neces- 
sarily by  an  earlier  or  later  corruption  into  the  more  glibly* 
running  name  Ewpv^anys  •*, 

Ti,  In  order  now  to  derive  fvpvs  in  the  above-mentioned 
way  from  that  more  simple  form  to  which  ipi-  belongs,  this 
latter  must  have  had  the  digamma ;  of  wliich,  however,  often 
as  €pi-  occurs  in  Homer,  we  find  none  of  the  usual  traces.  But 
it  has  been  long  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  by  no  means  all  the 
words  and  forms  which  ever  had  the  digamma  retain  it  still  in 
Homer.  Thus  ^Ktuf  has  it  no  longer,  of  whose  digamma  ?\(ap 
is  a  proof;  nor  has  ainjp,  whose  digamma  we  ascertain  from 
other  sources ;  nor  opap  and  alpeu*^  from  which  could  not  have 
been  foiined  a6paT0i  and  dTroaiptiif  without  the  digamma.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  a  root,  which  was  nothing  more  tlxan  a 
particle  prefixed  to  some  compound  words,  should  have  lost 
this  aJ^piiate,  But  fortunately  there  is  still  a  trace  of  it,  which 
we  may  discover  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  above.  *H€pl* 
fioia  is  the  name  of  a  mythic  woman  in  II.  e,  389.  That  this 
is  the  same  name  as  that  borne  by  others,  ^Epiftota^  has  been 
always  admitted,  and  justly  so;  for  the  names  of  women  with 
which  the  mythic  genealogies  are  filled,  are  in  a  very  striking 
manner  purely  poetical,  consequently  significative  names*  Who- 
ever therefore  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  name  ^Htpi^oia  to  have 
a  ludicrous  kind  of  meaning,  will  not  reject  that  observation  of 
ours,  according  to  which  the  name  becomes  analogous  to  the 
masculine  name  'Ept^^Lrrj^.  Now  the  form  'He/>^8ota  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  the  dactylic  pronunciation  of  *Eept/3ota ;  by 
which  this  name  comes  into  the  same  class  as  the  above-men- 


fi  I  would  not  attempt  to  identify  in  the  aarae  way  the  questionable 
name  'Epvakos  (11.  it,  41 1.)  with  EvpvaXoSf  ns  the  long  a  m  the  former 
is  8?f>  decidedly  iigainst  it»  and  it  is  not  to  be  sujiposed  that  the 
poet  would  have  chosen  for  an  imaginary  personage  a  name  not 
strictly  analogical.  I  have  therefore  only  to  agree  with  Heyne,  who 
has  adopted  the  readtug  'EpCXaos,  formed  quite  ae  analogically  as 
tpvmKToKiv, 
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tionod  i^Uoaiv^  Mva,  &c.  For  when  names  were  newly  formed, 
the  rule  of  formation  was  that  they  should  have  a  real  and 
poetical  meaning ;  but  when,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  people 
or  for  poetry,  a  name  fortoed  itself  externally  in  some  other 
way,  then  the  ear  and  habit  inclined  toward  words  and  sounds 
that  were  known ;  and  in  this  manner  the  form  'hUpLjSota  arose 
and  prevailed* 


48.  *EAeAi^ii/. 

I.  The  verb  cXto-^ro)  expresses  merely  a  simple  turtihig  and 
roUinff,  To  diven>ify  and  add  force  to  this  sense  recourse  was 
very  naturally  had  to  doubling  the  first  syllable,  and  giving  to 
the  derivative  verb  a  different  termination,  making  iMXCCin ;  for 
this  is  the  only  form  that  occurs  in  the  present,  and  not  iKiKia-crw, 
which  has  been  erroneously  introduced  as  the  theme  of  ikikt^ei^^ 
^c,  but  which  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  lexicons.  That 
present  is  found  in  the  Hymn  to  Minerva  (28,  9.  Wolf,)  and 
sometimes  in  Pindar,  The  form  cA^Xmro,  which  may  have  been 
regarded  as  the  pluperfect  of  kXCa-adt,  is  also  by  its  meaning 
drawn  towards  this  verb,  and  is  therefore  aortstus  syncopatim  *. 

a.  The  most  natural  meaning  of  this  reduplicated  verb  is  a 
imrtwms  tnotion,  e.  g.  of  the  serpent  and  of  lightning :  thus  at 
H.  $,  $16.  (of  the  serpent)  Ti}v  h'  AfAifci/ici^ov  -nripvyos  Xdfiev: 
and  at  A,  39.  of  a  serpent  represented  on  a  shield,  £7r*  avT4^ 
iXfXiKTo  hpdjc<ap :  again  of  lightning,  in  Find.  N»  9,  45*  Kpoi^iuiv 
AoTtpovav  €Xtki(at9.  It  is  also  used  for  expressing  other  quick 
Tibratory  or  brandishing  motions,  as  at  II.  r,  558.  iyxos  <^^ 
fuvov  iA.4\iKTo  :  again  in  a  Lyric  passage  in  Pint.  Quiest.  Conviv. 
9,  15.  of  the  foot  of  a  dancer,  ^AeAtfojufi/05  ttoU;  and  in  Find. 
01.  9,  20.  Py.  1,7.  of  plapng  on  the  lyre,  €\f\C(€iv  4^6pfAtyya, 
Whence,  in  a  general  sense,  to  cause  to  tremble,  shaken  as  to 
shake  Olympus,  II.  a,  530.  0, 199.  Hymn,  Minerv.  1,  c,;  again 
«t  D»  x>  44^'  ^^  ^'  fk€K(xOf}  yvla,  her  limbs  trembled;  and 
atOd.  ^,  416.  of  the  ship  struck  by  lightning,  ^7  5'  ^KtkCx^rj 
woffa. 


bee  Buttmann's  Gramm.  sect.  99,  t2,  3.  e. 
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3.  The  idea  of  turning  round  is  also  expressed  by  this  verb, 
as  by  the  simple  kKiv(Tia ;  but  the  additional  force  of  meaning' 
which  the  verb  possesses  in  its  reduplicated  form  is  sensibly  felt 
at  Od»  f,  314.3  of  the  wave  whirling  round  the  raft,  ircpl  hk 
(Txfblr^v  iki\i(€v :  and  so  it  is  used  also  of  a  shtgle  turning  round, 
whenever  it  is  wished  to  express  a  sudden  turning  to  fiy,  or  on 
the  contrary  a  sudden  turning  from  flight  to  stand  firm ;  thus  at 
II.  p,  278.  ptaAa  yap  atpeas  oxk  ikiki^fp  Alay.  and  again  ^h(Kix$rf- 
trav,  ^AfXtx^eWes,  IL  f,  ;o6.  J09*  X,  588,;  while  to  express  the 
same  turning  round  without  the  same  force  of  expression,  the 
simple  form  M<T(T€(T$at  is  used,  Ih  /x,  74.  kkix^iiTiav  vw  'AxaxM!', 
i.  e.  *  if  they  should  turn  from  flight** 

4.  Very  different  from  the  above  is  the  verb  fAcA^eur,  t9 
fitter  a  loud  cry  (tXeAtiJ),  which  occurs  in  ordinary  prose,  and 
has  the  same  inflexion. 


*'EtXva'dr}vaL ;    vid.  eJAi/o). 


49.  'KvSe^taj  €7n8(^ia, 

I.  Whether  either  of  the  two  expressions  h'b^fia  and  cTriSffta 
have  in  Homer  the  sense  of  dexferous^  skilfid^  can  be  decided 
only  by  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  They  are 
these :  IL  ^,  ^$^,  (of  Jupiter) 

'Acnr/KiiTTeay  tmBr^i  fvaiirtjfia  (rijfUtTa  ^cunoiy, 
I,  235. 

Z€vs  3e  (T^iir  Kpovt^Tjv  ivHt^ia  afifuxra  (fnUvoiP 

*A(7TjfKbT«l. 

Odt  <p3  141.  {the  invitation  to  the  suitors  to  try  in    turn  the 
bow  of  Ulysses) 


49«  ^EiifSe^iOf  fxi^efta* 
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a,  597.  (of  Vulcan), 

/iirritp  6  rott  aXKouri  ^olc  cvdc^ui  traaiv 

J^  iH^.  (of  the  lot  by  which  Ajax  was  elected  to  oppjse  Hector 
fiJDgle  combat) 

KTipv^  dc  <f>*fMov  OP*  ofMiXov  anovTfi 

Aeif*  ev^c^m  wa^tv  dpitTr^ttrtrtv  'A;(ai&v. 

.  p,  ^6^,  fof  Ulysses  begging  of  tlie  suitors) 

these  passages  the  two  first  show  that  both  forms  are  used 
express  literally  the  right  side.  But  since  of  the  four  others 
first  only  (which  speaks  decidedly  and  plainly  of  direction,) 
the  expression  ^7rt5*fta,  and  the  three  others  without  any 
:ical  necessity  have  the  other  expression  j  this  might  seem 
favour  the  opinion  that  «'5*fia  in  thcne  three  last  meant 
terouji.  This  meaning  appears,  for  im>tance^  to  suit  particu- 
rly  well  the  passage  of  IL  a,  and  in  Od.  p.  the  context  0*9  ct 
>Xos  TtakaK  thj  favours  the  idea  of  dexterity,  which  may 
be  very  well  adopted  for  IL  tj.  also.  Since  however  in  all 
passages  the  sense  certainly  does  imply  a  following  in  mo* 
ri^m,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  ^rSe'fia,  as  well  as  (iiibt(ia, 
■longs  to  this  idea,  particularly  as  iM^ia  does  not  occur  again 
all  Homer  where  it  can  mean  (e5  koL  im(TTuyLtvm$)  dextcrom, 
td  this  opinion  is  further  confii^^cd  by  observing  that  in  all 
four  passages  the  idea  expressed  by  irtii/Tf  j,  -jxao-ir,  ^wto 
'ov  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  expression  imhifia  or 
k'fta,  and  consequently  attaches  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the 
jer  of  these,  *  to  all  in  a  direction  from  leil  to  riglit,"* 
2.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  passage  of  Od.  ^. 
ijtt  be  taken  as  a  foundation  for  and  a  guide  to  all  the  rest, 
the  banquet  there  was  a  certain  fixed  place  where  they 
;an  to  pour  out  the  wine.  This  place  is  pointed  out  with 
ire  than  usual  precision  in  that  passage ;  for  it  is  said  of 
riodes,  who  first  rose  according  to  the  invitation  of  Antinoua, 

"Off  cr<j(>i  &vo<tk6os  taiu,  vapa  upffTtipa  bi  xaXoy 
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In  the  innermost  pait  of  the  chamber  then,  where  they  perir* 
their  eacred  ceremonies,  and  where  he  who  presided  over  thm 
sal,  stood  the  goblet ;  there  began  the  pouring  out  of  the  winci 
and  thence  the  cup  went  round  in.  succession  from  left  to  right. 
Now  whatever  else  took  place  on  other  occasions  where  a  succes- 
sion was  observed,  the  same  was  done  in  this  their  arrangement 
for  drinking,  by  way  of  an  auspicious  omen.  It  is  self-evident 
therefore  that  when  any  assembly  vrm  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
circle,  the  herald,  cup-bearer,  &c.  began  with  the  person  on  his 
right  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  go  on  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  As  to  the  form  of  the  words  ii>bi(ta  and  ^TrtSefia,  they 
are  neuter  adjectives  used  adverbially,  originating  from  a  pre- 
position with  its  case,  and  haying  pretty  much  the  meaning  of 
one ;  as  vTraaiiCbia  irpoirobi^eLP  for  vtt'  &fnr(hi.  They  stand 
therefore  for  ^i'  6ffta  and  iirl  be^id,  which  are  both  essentially 
the  same,  e.  g,  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  4,  T.  iirl  ftefia  cty  roif  Uav- 
TOP  d(Ti;kiovTi :  and  5,  2,  17*  ol  ^i^  Sffta  olxot.  Consequently 
the  two  compound  forms  also  are  identical  ;  and  although  the 
metre  might  not  force  the  poet  to  use  one  in  preference  to  the 
other,  yet  harmooy  might  direct  his  choice ;  since  it  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  where  a  spnndee  stands  and  where  a  dactyl 
Let  us  suppose  that,  of  the  two,  Mllia  was  the  more  current 
term  in  the  language  of  the  reciter,  it  will  be  at  once  felt  that 
he  preferred  i-rrthd^ia  in  two  of  the  above  passages,  in  order  to 
break  the  chain  of  spondees  which  continue  from  the  beginning 
of  the  line. 

4.  The  grammarians  however  give  this  very  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  iv  Sffia  and  crS^fta,  that  the  former  announce 
its  contrary  *  on  th^  left  hajifP  as  soon  to  follow,  the  latter  does 
not ;  on  the  application  of  which  to  our  editions  I  shall  say 
nothing  (see  Hesych,  v.  <f5ffia  et  ibi  Intpp.),  The  same  dis- 
tinction may  however  certainly  be  made  between  M  ficfm  and 
€7iibi(ia;  as  in  Herod.  7,39.  to  fxlv  iirl  Sefta  t^s  obov,  to  6^  iir 
iLp((TT<pa:  and  thus  we  can  justiiy  the  difference  of  expression 
between  II.  ty,  238.  and  the  examples  given  above : 

OlS'  ini  dt^idi,  otd*  rir'  dpi<rT§pii  pufAtjaai  jStti^. 

Compare  also  Lobeck  on  Phryn.  p.  259* 

5.  For  the  rest,  it  is  very  natural,  that  as  both  religion  and 
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custom  enjoined  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  this,  added  to 
the  greater  readiness  for  taking  that  direction,  soon  gave  the 
pereK>n  who  did  so  the  appearance  of  dexterity  ;  and  this  idea, 
as  well  as  the  other,  certainly  presents  itself  to  our  minds  in 
reading  both  11.  a,  597.  and  Od.  p,  365,  *'  He  moved  from  left 
to  right,  like  an  experienced  cop-bearer^  like  a  practised  beg- 
gw,"  &c.  But  neither  of  tliesc  three  forms  has  in  Homer  the 
mutual  meaning  of  dexterity  which  Sffiof  and  iinbiftot  acquired 
in  the  language  of  later  times.  As  early  however  as  the  Hymn 
to  Mercury,  454.  ivbt^io^  is  so  used ;  where  Apollo,  admiring 
the  musical  skill  of  Mercury,  says  tliat  nothing  has  ever  bo  much 
pleased  him  of  all 


'EoAfjTo  ;   vid.  aloAor. 

^Eirawrf ;   vid.  ali/o^. 

*K7rapxo^ai ;    vid.  ap](op,ou» 

*Ewi8€^ta\   vid.  ii^Sf^ia. 

'EwiTjpa,  iinripapo^  ;   vid.  ripa. 


50.  'ETTtcrre'^ca. 

1.  The  Homeric  expression  icpjyTTJpas  ^Tr^rr^i/fai^To  Trorotb  can 
hardly  nowadays  be  reckoned  among  the  ambiguous  and  pro- 
blematical expressions  of  Homer's  text,  nor  can  there  be  any 


I  The  form  «Vd/|iot  never  came  into  common  use.  Nor  is  it  ever  in 
the  physical  meaning  of  its  root  otherwise  than  poetical,  e.  g.  in  Cullim, 
£pi^.  X7.*a<  dc  ait  fiif  rrynnrjit  €vbt^ios :  the  same  may  be  said  of  it 
when  used  adverbiaUy^ 

U  Z 
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longer  a  doubt  of  its  meaning  nothing  more  than  f/i^  Jilted  tU 
cups  qtiite  full  of  wine,  Heyne  (on  IL  a,  470.)  has  brought  lo- 
gether  everything  which  can  throw  light  on  this  explanation; 
and  if  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  decisive  in  giving  his  opinioQ, 
it  arose  solely  from  a  habit,  which  had  become  to  him  a  second 
nature,  never  to  reject  entirely  any  position  that  appeared 
to  have  one  tenable  point,  but  to  leave  as  problematical  what- 
ever he  could.  The  addition  of  the  genitive  Troroto.  and  the 
comparison  of  the  expression  (^,  232.)  IJtVoiTcs  Kprjrijpa^  <V*- 
oTfi^ia^  oii/oto,  have  placed  that  explanation  beyond  all  doubt 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  judges;  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Aristotle,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  Sympo- 
sium preserved  in  Athenaeus  (15.  p.  674.  extr.)  ...  to  hk  irrc^ctF 

2.  But  some  of  the  grammarians,  who  adopt  this  same 
meaning,  explain  the  word  iTTLorftfiOjiai  by  ^cxP*-  "■ri^^rijf 
isXrjp6w^  with  whom  I  cannot  agree^  not  thinking  that  the 
root  0Te<^>»  can  be  used  to  express  that  compound  idea ;  and 
without  hesitation  I  declai-e  my  preference  of  the  other  cxpla^ 
nation  found  in  the  scholia,  uir^p  to  j^eiAos  ^TrA^pwo-oi/,  iSarf 
boKelv  ioTfipdm  r^  vypt^'  which  agrees  precisely  with  Athe- 
neeuB  i,  p.  13.  d.  If  for  instance  a  vessel  be  filled  as  full  as 
possible^  the  liquor  rises  somewhat  above  the  rim,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  cover,  or,  if  you  will,  a  crown.  Without  now  insisting 
particularly  on  this  literal  over-fulness,  we  c^n  very  well  sup- 
pose that  the  expression  iTTiariip€a6ait  arising  luidoubtedly  from 
this  appearance,  may  have  passed  over  into  a  common  hyper- 
bolical expression  for  comphU  ftdness.  But  still  we  must  not 
forget  the  context  in  Athenfcus  \  jcat  ravra  iitpaacrov  (i.  e,  they 
filled  the  vessel  in  the  manner  before  described  above  the  brim) 

TTpOf  oltiiVOV  Tt&epifi'Ot, 

3.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  older  commentators 
and  grammariiins,  the  whole  body  of  scholiasts — Apollonius, 
Hcsychius,  Suidas,  Eustathius — agree  in  this  explanation ;  and 
the  other  idea  of  the  literal  crowning  of  the  wine  is  not  men- 
tioned by  one,  not  even  by  Eustathius,  who  on  other  occasions 
has  been  very  successful  in  Imnting  out  false  interpretations. 
For  of  the  four  glosses  of  Hesychius  which  refer  to  this  expres- 
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tion,  the  following- — * Kitiarttp^as  oti'tp*  iTTiarfipavtiifxtvov^  (aic  : 
see  Schow.) — need  not  be  conBidcred  as  a  deviation  from  that 
universal  agreemoDt,  in  as  much  as  AthenEcus  also  explains 
^TTurr^^tcr^at  elsewhere  by  the  addition  of  cSot^  hta  rov  ttotov 
hti(n€<papov(r$ai.  But  in  our  lexicons  i-nKjri^pdt  and  eTriore^ijr 
ought  no  longer  to  be  interpreted  by  to  crown/  for  the  verb 
is  never  found  except  in  these  passages  of  Homer  and  in  some 
oceasional  literal  imitations  of  them ;  and  ^Trio-Tf^jjs  occurs 
only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  twenty-first  fragment  of  Archi- 
lochiis,  where  Thasus  is  said  to  be  CAijs  dyplas  iiTKrreift/it. 
In  this  passage  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  imagining  the 
figurative  idea  of  a  crown,  for  the  genitive  does  not  admit  of  it, 
nor  would  it  at  all  agree  with  the  context,  which  intends  to 
lower  and  vilify  the  island,  ijbe  6'  mar  ot^ov  pAxi^  "Ectttjkci/  i?A»jj 
diypCa9  iin<rT€({>f}f.  It  means  no  more  than  covered  over,  and 
therefore  explains  very  clearly  the  Homeric  otvoto  tTrtorci^eaf, 
as  this  again  does  the  eircariyj/avTo  ttotoio. 

4.  Amidst  this  certainty  which  reigns  over  the  meaning  of 
the  Homeric  expression,  Virgirs  imitation  of  it  is  extremely 
Startling  :  for  who  can  say  that  "  et  socii  cratera  corofianf* 
(Georg,  2,528.)  is  not  an  imitation  of  novpoi  pk^  nf/jijTTJpa?  ^-mcrTi^ 
^fravTo  ?  Or  if  this  he  left  undecided,  have  we  not  in  the  follow- 
ing an  almost  literal  translation  of  II.  a,  469  ? 

Aitrhp  Ar»l  v6<Tios  Koi  Hirfrvos  cf  tpov  ivro, 
Kovpot  fUv  KpfTjT^pas  imo'Tf^avTo  ttotoIo. 

.£neid  I1723: 

Postqaam  prima  quies  epulis,  menBa;que  rematac, 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt  et  vina  coroDant. 


Which  last  verse  is  again  given  with  a  trifling  alteration  at  lib.  7, 
147,  as  Homer  eometimes  repeats  his  corresponding  one.  It 
was  therefore  very  excusable  if  the  old  commentators,  whom 
Servius  had  lying  before  him,  expected  to  find  the  sense  of  the 
Homeric  l-niorl-^a^Oai^  as  we  have  given  it  above,  not  only  in 
this  passage  of  the  ^Encid  (i.  723.),  but  also  at  3,  525.  where 
it  is  said,  "  Turn  Pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  corona  Jndukf 
impleritque  mero,"  and  which  must  of  course  have  a  similar 
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meaning  with  the  former  ^  I  myself  had  made  some  efforti 
to  reconcile  my  mind  to  this  forced  interpretation  of  the  two 
passages  of  Virgil  ;  but  having  done  bo,  I  confess  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  impression^  so  as  to 
listen  to  Hettinger's  fundamental  exposition  of  them  (in  Mus, 
Turic,  I,  p*  266*  sqqOj  in  which  he  defends  the  simple  inter- 
pretation of  the  words.  He  has  collected  the  following  pas- 
sages, VIZ.  Soph,  (Ed.  Col.  4^^5—8.  (47^ — 5.),  Alexis  up. 
Athen.  iij  p.  472,  a.,  Xenophanes  Coloph.  ib.  p.  462.  c. 
Theocrit.  2,  2.,  TibulL  2,  5,  98,^  Stat.  Theb.  8,  225.,  Silv^ 
3,  1,  76.;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  is,  thai 
the  custom  of  crowning  and  decorating  their  cups  and  vesscb 
at  banquets  and  religious  ceremonies  was  so  uuiversaK  even 
from  the  heroic  ages,  that  whatever  boldness  of  expression  wc 
may  be  willing  to  concede  to  Virgil's  language,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  those  passages  with  corona  and  coronare  in  any 
other  than  llie  literal  sense  of  the  words.  And  should  it  evca 
be  allowed  that  an  hypallage,  as  vina  coronare  for  eraferas  eo- 
roiuire  tiuoy  were  defensible  here  and  elsewhere,  nay,  were 
quite  Virgilian,  yet  it  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  case  like  this, 
in  which  the  other  meaning  comes  at  once  so  naturally  that  we 
cannot  mistake  it ;  and  the  more  so,  as  by  altering  the  pas- 
sage to  *'  Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  tinoque  coronant^**  the 
poet  would  have  given  the  desired  meaning,  the  language 
woidd  have  been  quite  poetical  enough,  it  would  have  been  a 
truer  imitation  of  Homer,  and  would  have  completed  the  verse 
better. 

5.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  this  deviation  of  Virgil 
from  Homer?  The  three  principal  persons  who  may  be  con- 
sulted on  it,  Hottinger,  Voss,  (who  gives  in  his  Georgics  2,527. 
the  result  of  Hottinger's  investigatioUj)  and  Heyne,  do  not  ex- 
plain themselves  clearly.  But  as  they  all  consider  it  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  later  customs  to  the  heroic  ages,  and  defend  it  as 
such,  they  appear  to  suppose  that  Virgil  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Homeric  expression,  and  intentionally  used  the 


1  Villoieon  ad  Apollon.  Lex.  v,  circo-rc^uro,  speaking  of  vinacofovubil, 

has  lately  declared  himeelf  also  of  this  opinion. 
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»rr€spondiQg  Latm  one  with  a  different  meaning.  But  this 
^"would  seem  to  be  a  poor  play  on  words,  and  one  which,  from 
its  giving  an  appearance  of  a  want  of  ciassicai  knowledge 
(for  the  Greek  word  would  then  be  taken  in  its  common  eense) 
could  not  have  been  pleasing.  That  a  twofold  interpretation  of 
Homer's  expression  was  common  among  the  Greeks  I  cannot 
believe,  reasoning  from  the  imaniraous  opinion  of  all  the  critics 
from  Aristotle  downward  being  in  favour  of  the  one,  and  the 
total  silence  of  all  antiquity  respecting  the  other,  which  was  so 
striking  that  it  could  not  haye  escaped  observation.  But  I  can 
very  readily  suppose  in  Virgil  an  actual  deficiency  of  classical 
knowledge  in  particular  instances  like  this.  The  erudition  of 
those  Roman  scholars  consisted  in  having  frequently  read  the 
numerous  Grecian  models  then  extant,  and  heard  scholastic 
explanations  of  some  of  them^  particularly  of  Homer ;  but  that 
the  grammatical  disquisitions  on  every  particular  passage  were 
always  in  their  mind  and  before  their  eyes  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed. The  more  genius  a  poet  had,  the  more  he  felt  himself 
raised  above  such  trilling  details ;  and  with  a  mind  thus  enriched 
by  Homer,  Virgil  was  suio  of  producing  a  poem  calculated  to 
delight  his  countrymen,  even  though  he  might  chance  here  and 
there  to  have  understood  an  Homeric  verse  not  exactly  as  its 
ftutbor  meant. 


51.  'EwirrfSe^* 


1.  The  word  ^Trtnjfies  occurs  in  Homer  only  twice,  at  II.  a, 
142.  and  Od,  o,  zH.,  and  in  both  passages  this  accentuation  is 
the  common  one,  or  at  least  that  adopted  by  the  best  gram- 
marians ;  while  the  same  word,  when  it  occurs  as  an  adverb 
in  the  later  writers,  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenuUima* 
The  grounds  which  the  grammarians  give  for  this  Homeric  ac- 
centuation put5  it,  however,  pretty  much  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  originates  with  them ;  and  it  exhibits  therefore  a  striking 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  these  our  teachers  (for  such  they 
atill  continue  to  be)  in  their  graramaticji!  judgment.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  passage,  which  describes  the  equipping  of 
a  vessel. 
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they  expliiin  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  accusative  plural  ^i- 
njJ^as  ;  and  in  the  other  passage, 

MvijUTTJ/pwc  fT*  iniTijdet  dpttrTrjes  Xo;(QaMriv, 

it  is  to  be  the  uomin alive  emrrjfic*?.  the  conrraction  taking  place 
in  both  casca  on  account  of  the  metre.  In  illustration  of  this 
they  cit^  hva-Kkla  at  IL  j3,  l  15.  for  5v(TK\eea,  aicAfej  at  II.  rj^  lOO. 
for  iiKkiies,  and  TroAt/A^reTes,  which,  like  the  word  in  question,  is 
eupposed  to  stand  for  -its  at  Od.  €,27.  and  for  -ias  at  11.  n,  395. 
It  requires  only  to  make  this  statement,  to  see  at  once  that  gram- 
matical criticism  will  not  bear  it  out.  In  fiuo-jcAta  for  5uir<fAc«a 
tlie  elision  is  correct,  and  confirmed  hy  other  analogous  cases, 
aa  (pol34o  for  tjbo/icfy.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  can  only 
take  place  where  three  vowels  meet*.  'AkAccs  for  oxAcees  may 
therefore  bejuatified;  but  irakifmerif  and  cmrtjScs  (whether  a» 
an  ellbiion  for  -«es, -^ay,  or,  as  some  of  the  grammarians  propos^^H 
mere  metrical  abbreviittion  for  -cij  as  the  conlraclion  of  bfli| 
cases,)  would  be  forms  without  an  example  in  the  old  Epic  poetry. 
2,  I  say  in  old  Epic  poetry,  because  I  can  bring  from  an 
Alexandrine  Epic  poet  an  instance  of  this  form  which  ht  not*  I 
think,  known.  In  the  scholia  of  Choeroboscos  to  the  Vpni^ 
IxaTiKol  Kav6p€s  of  Theodosiua  (see  Bibl.  Coisl.  Cod.  176.)  from 
fol.  209.  (Bekker.  Anecd.  p.  1253.)  stands  the  following  frag- 
ment of  Callimachus, 

oc  Tc  /StoirXavvf  dyp^v  an   dypov 

But  Callimachns,  who  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  anything 
imusual,  cannot  be  quoted  in  proof  of  what  is  really  Epic  lau- 


*  [A  siinilftr  elision  takes  place  in  Engliah  where  there  is  n 
meeting  of  three  or  even  of  two  vowels  i  e.  g.  sees!  for  aeeest,  gavest 
for  gave-e?t,  &r. — Ed.] 

1  Bekker's  maimecript  has  cfajTuitrtv  with  ^i  written  over  it.  Thefinag- 
metit  appears  to  Die  to  be  froio  the  Heciiic,  from  which  Hesychius  has 
quoted  the  word  Tij^yoi  with  the  explanation  nivTjT*t.  cmopot,  which,  if 
joined  to  the  above  words  m  gome  such  wuy  as  ihi^,  rrjtpdyot  aj^yicr  oT  rt, 
&c.,  suits  them  ver}^  well,  as  does  the  whole  verse  in  connexion  with 
anothtrr  fragincut  t|uo(ed  also  from  the  Hecalc  arid  thus  restored  by 
Bentle)'  (fr.  41.);   riov  ^*   i  rrdyrts  odlrai  'H/jo  ^iXo^tvi^^'  cjft  yap  riyo% 
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guage ;  and  the  most  which  can  be  gathered  from  this  fragment 
i»,  the  probability  that  already  in  his  time  the  Homeric  forms 
iitiTTjbis^  TTaki^Tterei  were  understood  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above,  and  that  he  did  not  fail  to  imitate  them*  Since,  however, 
Calliinachufi  in  particular  introduced  into  his  hexameters  any- 
thing uncommon  from  all  the  dialects,  I  think  it  much  more 
probable  that  the  ^olic,  to  which  belong  the  verbal  Ibrms  in 
€t  and  fy  for  et?  and  ui\  did  actually  change  the  plurals  from 
«ts  to  tff.  This  probability  is  much  increased  by  another  frag- 
ment which  the  same  ChcEroboscus  (Bekker.  p.  1187.)  has  pre- 
served ajjio  from  CaUimachus,  and  in  which  is  found  the  nomin. 
fiing.  in  €9  for  fis  (gen.  fi/roy), 

6  iS'  dtiii&v 

for  MoAo'eis,  i.  e.  the  Chorus  of  'AttoAXwj^  MoAoeis  in  Lesbos  ; 
see  Steph.  Byz.  in  MaAtJfts'.  This  jEolicism  was  probably  sup- 
posed by  the  older  grammarians  to  exist  in  iroAifiTrcres,  &c., 
according  to  the  well-known  uncritical  hj^othesis  that  all  the 
dialects  are  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  and  thus  their  explanation, 
though  by  no  means  admissible,  would  yet  be  more  reasonable 
than  the  totally  unfounded  elision  of  e  and  a  in  the  terminationfl 
€€?  and  €as. 

3,  If  now  the  sense  of  the  word  in  these  Homeric  passages 
were  not  at  variance  with  this,  we  should  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  adopt  the  above  explanation,  bow  to  the  authority 
of  Callimachus,  as  one  of  the  oldest  grammarians,  and  suppose 
that  these  forms  were  rare  and  antiquated  expressions.  But  a 
glance  at  the  passages  shows  at  once,  to  any  one  who  is  merely 
put  in  the  right  track,  that  it  is  in  every  instance  a  neuter  in  €s, 
attached  adverbially  to  the  verb,  and  supplyiug  the  same  sense 
as  its  adjective  would  give  if  joined  to  a  noun.  This  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  we  cannot  except  even  iicXe^y,  although  that  would  be^ 
as  a  masc.  plur.  (according  to  what  was  said  above)  quite  agree- 
able t^  analogy ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  taking  it  adverbially 
in  the  following  passage?  (II.  tj,  100.) 

*AAX*  vfuU  fiiv  wdvTis  vHmp  teal  yala  yivoixr6t 
"H^vm  ai5^»  tKaiTTM  am^ptoi  ocXfcr  avrtas. 

The  mascidine  in  »}s   of  TraAi/nrcT/r  docs  not,  it  is  true,  occur 
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anywhere;  but  the  analogy  of  upo-rr^rrji^  ircpiTTfnJs  will  give 
and  the  adverbial  neuter  of  this  suits  80  naturally  both 
paijsages,  (Od.  €,27.) 

MvTjfTTTipts  b*  (V  in}i  waXtp-irtrif  aiFovtoaprai 

and  (II.  n,  395.) 

ndrpoKkos  If  int\  ovv  trpatrai  eTrtKtpiTf  (ftdkayyas, 
*A^  *'»rl  v^an  tfpyt  naXtfjLfrtTts, 

that  no  grammarian,  how  ancient  soever  he  may  be,  has  au- 
thority enough  to  force  upon  us  a  form  of  the  nom.  and  acc» 
plur.  BO  completely  at  variance  with  all  the  rules  of  Homeric 
griimmar. 

4.  In  the  eame  way,  no  one,  looking  at  ^irtnjdi;  in  the  pa^ 
sages  quoted  above,  can  despise,  as  a  point  of  no  importance, 
its  coalescing  so  well  with  the  context  as  an  adverb.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  form  of  the  word  to  hinder  our  pro- 
nouncing it,  as  we  have  the  others,  to  be  a  neuter :  and  if  we 
admit  the  present  accentuation  to  be  a  tradition  existing  in  the 
olden  times  of  the  declamation  of  Plomeric  poetry ,  we  shall 
then  have  imnjbii  with  its  old  proper  accent  as  the  neuter  of  the 
adjective  iTjLTYjhj^,  ct;  and  we  may  compare  the  proparoxytoa 
i-niTjfif^  of  later  times,  as  the  grammarians  do,  with  5Ai?^ff. 
But  one  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned,  which  I  have  not  seen 
observed  by  any  one,  that  the  adjective  iTitn^d^j  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity;  for  the  superlative  ^m- 
TfjSeVraros,  which  Schneider  mentions  under  itn'nfiaoi  as  a 
various  reading  of  Herodotus,  scarcely  deserves  our  notice, 
the  reading  of  the  text  ^mn;6ewraros  being  the  usual  form 
throughout  his  writings.  Let  us  leave  then  the  existence  of 
the  adjective  undecided,  as  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  our 
inquiry,  and  endeavour  to  ascertiiin  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
iTttrribis  or  imTrjhfs  from  itself,  i.  e.  by  a  comparison  of  the  twa 
passages, 

5.  As  Homer  uses  the  word  only  twice,  it  is  quite  f^r  and 
allowable  to  call  in  to  our  aid  its  later  usage^  particularly  as 
that  was  not  an  imitative  but  a  real  one.  The  general  meaning 
of  eTTir^S^y,  and  its  compound  efeir^TT^ficy,  which  became  very 
common  in  the  later  authors,  was  inte?itionaiiy^  prcmcditatedly^ 
with  forethought  mid  consideration :   see   Steph.  Thcsau,  in  v. 
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Plat.  Crito,  p.  43.  b.  Xenopk  Cyrop*  J,  6.  a.  Eurip.  Iph.  A. 
476.  It  may  also  frequently  be  translnted  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, as  in  Aristoph,  Puc.  1^2.  'ETrfr^jS*?  ttxpu  7rTj6<lAtoi%  (^  XP'?*'^^ 
^Actt.  It  is  true  that  none  of  these  tranalations  suit  exactly  cither 
of  the  passages  in  Homer,  but  still  it  is  clear  from  comparing 
the  two  together,  that  the  fundamental  idea  is,  as  it  oitght  to  be 
in  order  t4>  attain  Us  oL/ed,  and  not  as  it  may  chance  to  be.  The 
meaning  in  the  first  passage  then  will  be,  **  Let  us  collect  rowers 
as  many  as  are  proper^"  and  in  the  second,  ''  The  chiefs  of  the 
miitors  are  lying  in  wait  for  thee  in  numbers  suitable  to  the  occa- 
wm"  More  than  this  is  not  necessary  for  our  understanding 
Honier^s  meaning. 

6.  But  now  comes  the  question.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
this  evidently  compounded  word?  It  is  a  very  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  whilst  the  M  is  so  easily  seen  and  understood, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  defies  all  our  endeavours  to  trace 
«  root.  Now  as  the  iiri  here  so  plainly  signifies  to  ike,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  composition  ^vill  suit 
the  case,  nor  do  I  believe  in  an  adjective  imTjjhijSt  of  which 
that  might  be  the  neuter ;  but  like  napaxpw^.  ^^/^ff'js.  ^f ai^xnys, 
KaB^TTtp^  1  look  in  cTrtnjSev  for  a  preposition  with  its  case :  and 
I  find  that  such  sentences  as  the  followingj  *  as  is  necessary 
fir  that  thing,'  *  for  that  very  pui-posc/  would  be  expressed 
most  simply  by  ^tt^  with  a  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 
Jfic,  ^e,  T6b€  \  from  which  union  of  words,  not  discernible  in 
Ibe  common  language  of  the  day,  arose  I  apprehend  the  ad- 
verb Ifiirr^h^s,  whence  was  afterwards  formed  an  adjective  ^irt- 
r^(o?,  which,  like  the  verb  ^Trtnydevw,  does  not  occur  so  early 
M  Homer  *. 


'E/jtjJ^aj/ofj  epirjpofi  (pi7jp€9  ;   vid.  ypa. 


: 


«  Ai  the  old  langaage  could  stray  from  ToI<r5<  to  roIffd*ffi,  it  is  pos- 
itble  that  it  might  do  the  ^ame  from  rdBe  to  rddetrt,  still  keeping  the 
first  syllable  anchanged.  And  from  /ttI  radtotv  might  perhaps  come 
^irfffUt  by  an  elongjition  very  imtural  iu  compound  words,  by  cutting 
off  the  terminittion.  and  by  a  mode  of  accenting  common  to  cases  of 
ftpporvnt  comijosition. 
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1.  On  the  Homeric  meanings  of  ?p^a  Schneider  has  col- 
lected in  his  Lexicon  whatever  is  essentiiU.  The  word  has  two 
leading  senses,  and  in  each  of  these  are  other  words  akin 
to  it. 

I,)  ^pfia,  a  prop  or  support j  particularly  of  vessels  drawn  up 
dry  on  the  land ;  metaphorically,  of  young  warriors,  tpyua  iro- 
Atjos,  the  prop  of  the  cUy,  Akin  to  this  is  kppiis,  lyoy,  the  post  or 
foot  of  a  bed. 

2.)  tpy.a,  an  earring :  akin  to  it  is  opjio^^  a  necklace. 

2.  The  stem  or  root  of  this  form  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  for  the  second  meaning,  in  the  verb  efpeii/,  ser&re^ 
nectere,  ^to  string,*  e.  g.  pearls,  &c.  on  a  string,  wire,  or  the 
like;  and  for  the  first  meaning,  in  ^pci^fty,  to  fjs  a^aitist,  sup- 
port; for  a  proof  of  which  latter  explanation  and  derivation  we 
may  cite  Pindar  (as  the  Schol,  on  IL  tt,  549.  has  done),  who 
certainly  had  the  Homeric  expression  in  his  eye  when  he  called 
Theron  in  01.  2,  12.  epcKrpi*  'A»cpayaiTOff.  That  the  spiritnt 
is  no  objection  to  either  of  these  derivations  is  shown  by  the 
analogy  not  only  of  opu>,  opvvyx — Qp{lo^  (the  road  whence  ves- 
sels sail),  opfjLqv ;  cI/jw,  &pap€Lv — &pp>a,  ikpp.6Cw,  &pfxov(a;  but  by 
the  well-known  verbal  substantive  of  elptiif — eip^'j,  from  which 
Bppjos  (a  necklace,  radically  different  from  the  other  opfjutt) 
originally  differed  only  by  the  change  of  the  vowel:  compare 
Kopp,6s  from  K^ipiay  oroA/xoy  from  (rreXXo).  and  o\/uto9,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  art.  87.  note  6.  The  derivation  of  iptia, 
an  earring^  from  ctpoi,  is  therefore  clear  and  certain.  But 
for  the  root  of  Ipitm,  a  prop^  we  must  neither  with  the  ancients 
take  exactly  ^peta-pLa,  nor  with  the  moderns  must  we  soar  into 
the  clouds  in  search  of  EPIi,  What  I  have  said  under  &<t>u*o^ 
of  €,  holds  good  of  it  also  %vhen  lengthened  into  €i :  its  exist* 
ence  in  the  middle  of  many  words  may  be  quite  as  well  ex- 
plained to  be  a  lengthening  of  the  radical  form,  as  its  absence 
may  be  considered  an  abridgement  of  it  in  6<f>d\(ii'  64p\€ip,  iytC- 
piiv  iypiirBai^  aydpiw  ayp6p.€vos.     We  may  also  compare  a^id^ 
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-with  the  radical  <i^<^^  Lat.  amh-j  and  dXe(if»»  with  the  German 
malhen^  *  to  anoint*.  In  this  way  then  we  have,  for  ^pet^io*,  a 
shorter  form  epdw,  or  ^pd«,  through  the  Yerhal  substantive  ^ppia, 
aa  good  as  demonstrated ;  in  which,  however,  it  is  hy  no  means 
necessary  to  identify  it  with  the  well -known  verb  tph^w^  to  iio  ^, 
3.  But  this  derivation  from  fpfibnv  may  also  come  very 
aptly  to  satisfy  us  of  the  meaning  of  iipp.a  in  II.  5,  1 17,  where 
m  sharp  arrow  is  called  p.fkmvf(Mtv  €pfi  dhvtmmi\  without  our 
troubling  ourselves  to  examine  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
objections  which  criticism  has  brought  against  it :  see  Apollon. 
Lex.  V.  'EpjjLaTa  and  Heyne  ad  loe.  Against  the  explanation 
in  £ustathius,  ei/  ^  al  obvvai  oXov  ivoiKovtn  koI  ii'tpfCbovraij 
m<rTf  &ITOV  avTo  €la-4k$jj  iKtl  koX  Bavatrlyiovf  ohvvas  <rvv€ta-ip- 
X€ir$aif  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said,  that  the  comparison 
is  too  physical.  But  with  the  comparison  of  €p^a  TrdArjof  I 
am  much  more  satisfied,  although  the  scholium  in  which  it  is 
brought  forward  appears  to  make  it  in  another  sense.  Exactly 
what  brave  and  stout  warriora  are  to  iheir  fellow-citizens,  is  the 
sharp  arrow  to  the  pains  of  the  wound  made  by  it.  The  species 
of  personification  which  lies  in  this  is  by  no  means  unknown 
to  Homer,  in  whom  for  example  the  arrows  fly  about  '  full 
erf  eagerness  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  combatants.'  The 
dark  cruel  pains  place  all  their  hopes  and  confidence  *  in  so 
sharp  an  arrow  -. 


« 


1  A  trace  of  affinity  to  this  cjpd<tf»  «pfi8u>,  muy  be  found  also  in  the 
German  word  ftort^  which  ia  exactly  Bynonymous  with  tpfia  in  the  ex- 
pression tpfia  irAfjoff.     See  also  Dote  3. 

*  [Passow  prefers  the  idea  that  *'  the  arrow  which,  by  pressing  deep 
into  the  wound  lays  the  foundation  of  pains,  or  presses  them  deep  hito 
the  wounded  person,  is  therefore  ihe  hringir^  prvdncer  0/ pains." —Kd,'] 

-  To  this  same  figurative  idea  of  confidence  belongs  the  expression 
of  a  later  poet,  Phanias,  who  in  Epig.  3.  calk  a  ruler  for  drawing  lines 
tpfta  ncptiai  tra^oBirta.  But  when,  in  an  epigram  of  Sinionide*j  85.  (91 .) 
— where  the  general  reading,  even  in  the  Antholog^ia  of  Cephalas,  is 
(speaking'  of  Periander)  5s  iroff  vyp-mvpyov  S^fAoiv*  Xtjok  tpfi  t^**"  KoptV- 
$iH/^ — Jacobs  compares  it  with  the  Homeric  «ppa  rt^Xrios,  this,  in  the 
e:ipre£sioQ  €pfui  «x*^»''  '*  "*^*  ®°  clear  and  convincing  as  to  justify  us  in 
giving  op  at  once  the  reading  of  the  MS.  r^pfx  <;fw»'.  for  an  emenda- 
tion proceeding  from  an  unknown  hand.  The  expression  ripti  fx'*^*' 
T«*ov  does,  w*e  know,  exist :  and  although  it  generally  refers  to  ohjects 
which  can  be  granted  or  refused  to  others,  as  for  instance  in  Eurip. 
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4.  Among  the  post^Homeric  meanings  of  this  word  is 
where  ^pfj.a  or  rf  ipfids  means  a  eunkcn  rock  or  bank  in  the  sea. 
How  bad  the  old  derivation  of  this  sense  was  from  ipv^,  ipvfio^ 
i.  e.  K<^Kvfjia,  requires  no  specification.  As  vessels  sail  or  rather 
stnke  upon  such  places,  which  idea  exists  also  in  ipcibt*^  nay 
is  the  ground-idea  of  it^,  we  might  be  satisiied  with  this  deri- 
vation. But  no  one  can  prononnce  with  certainty  on  suck, 
because  the  relative  meanings  of  iptCbfLv  in  their  separate  ap- 
plications play  into  each  other  in  too  many  ways.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  following  view  of  the  subject  is  better  calcuJated 
to  comprehend  more  under  one  idea.  Any  heavy  load^  as  a 
large  stone  or  rock,  a  mass  or  hill  of  sand,  may  from  tkeir 
weight,  by  which  they  tend  downward  and  press  upon,  kptl' 
hovrat,  be  called  tpp^a.  Thus  the  ballast  of  a  ship  is  ^ppia^ 
although  here  again  the  idea  of  holding  Jirm,  and  as  it  were 
supporting  plays  in  with  it;  and  when  ^ppM  on  the  chariot- 
course  means  the  starting-place^  the  original  idea  there,  as  in 
all  boundary-marks,  was  that  of  a  h\ige  stone  secure  by  its 
weight  fi'om  being  displaced.  And  now  we  may  go  on  to  com- 
pare in  Hesychius  and  the  other  glossographers,  ^/j^oiccs,  tpixaioVy 
heaps  of  large  Ktones  placed  in  the  public  ways,  which  are*  it  is 
true,  supposed  to  come  from  'EpfA?jy»  But  here  we  find  brought 
into  play  old  confusions  and  circumvolutions  in  the  ideas  of 
the  peoi>lc,  by  which  the  name  and  ground- idea  of  *E/>^% 
himself,  beside  the  kpp.a%s,  is  drawn  into  this  etymological  inves- 
tigation ;  in  confirmation  of  which  remark  I  will  only  add  an 
expression  in  the  epigram  of  Philoxenua  (Anal.  2,  p*  58.), 
where  it  is  said  of  one  who  placed  a  figure  of  Mercury  as  the 
starting-post,  'Epjutar  at^eTrjptoj^  tpp^a  Bjik€v:  although  if  any  one 
should  say  that  Philosenus  intended  only  a  play  on  the  words, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary. 

5.  To  this  discussion  belongs  a  passage  of  Euripides ,  Helen. 


Orest.  1343.  ^pw  Tfp^'  tx^v  tr«eTf)plav,  yet  as  it  is  also  used  of  the  gods* 

Eurip.  Supp.  617.  airavTav  ripji  txovrtt,  as  having  the  supreme  will  and 
power,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasou  why  it  may  not  be  used  of  the 
power  of  an  absolute  monarch  over  a  state, 

'^  With  (p(ida>,  *pdv>,  we  may  lagain  compare  the  English  hurt,  French 
heurter ;  as  well  aa  a  similar  affinity  between  the  German  verbs  f/omm 
(to  push),  attiizen  (to  push  violently),  and  stiitien  (to  prop). 
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860.^  where  it  is  said  of  the  gods  that  when  a  brave  man  falls 
in  battle  they 

Kaitovf  ^  «fp*  tpfxa  artptov  iK^aXKovai  y^v. 

It  may  possibly  be  wished  to  leave  the  second  verse  as  it  stands 
here,  and  to  understand  it  of  one  lying  nnburied  on  the  hard 
earth  ;  but  that  the  gods  grant  or  refuse  a  grave  is  not  a  true 
thought.  Men  bury  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  the  gods  re- 
gard each  when  in  the  grave  [iif  rvfi^t^)  as  he  deserves.  The 
true  antithesis  in  the  passage  was  however  felt  by  some,  and 
^f>fia  yijs  correctly  explained  to  mean  the  tumulus  or  mound 
raised  over  the  m^ave.  Now  as  this  Men  like  a  load  on  the 
person  buiied  under  it,  others  preferred  adoi^ting  the  emenda- 
tion of  Scaliger;  Kaaols  V  i<f/  tp\ia  trrfpfov  ipi^6XKQV(n  yijs. 
But  this  is  too  bold  an  alteration,  and  is  still  untrue,  for  it  is 
not  the  gods  who  throw  the  mound  upon  him.  They  were 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  {/<(>  of  Stephens,  as  taken  by  him  from 
the  manuscripts; 

*Etc^akk€Lv  is  the  proper  expression  for  throwinfr  out  a  corpse 
or  leaving  it  unburied,  and  is  here  used  very  beautifully  by  a 
kind  of  oxymoron.  Him  whom  men  have  already  interred,  the 
gods  leave  under  hh  iumuhts  (here  for  particular  reasons  called 
iptui)j  as  far  as  regards  them  unintcrrtd,  i.  e.  (as  is  clear  from 
the  first  verse  and  the  epithet  (rrtptoir)  without  making  the 
earth  lie  lightly  on  him, 


I 


5 J.   'E/JuW^ai,  ^pvaOcu,  pveaffaiy  pvaOat. 

I.  Among  the  different  modifications  of  meaning  in  this 
verb,  the  most  prominent  are  the  two  following :  i .  to  draw, 
2.  to  aavCy  protects  A  difference  of  form  has  followed  this 
difference  of  meaning  in  part,  but  not  in  the  way  which  some 
Qi  the  commentators  suppose,  who  appropriate  the  quantity  vs 
to  the  first  and  v?  to  the  second  meaning ;  and  hence  they  write 
the  forms  of  the  first  meaning,  when  the  metre  requires  the 
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syllable  to  be  long,  with  vtra-,  but  those  of  the  second  always 
with  v(T.  They  have  never,  indeed,  attempted  to  account  for 
this  by  having  recourse  to  a  difference  of  denvation.  Still  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  show  here  fundameutally  that  all 
these  significations  arise  from  ipviiP,  to  draw,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  how  they  do  so, 

2.  The  idea  of  the  middle  voice  of  4pv€iv  is  /  draw  to  we, 
q/ler  me,  I  draw  for  mifsti/,  &c.  Thus  of  the  flesh  to  be  drawn 
from  the  spits,  11,  a,  466.  ipvcravro  r<  irtitfTa ;  of  a  person  whom 
another  draws  toward  himsclfj  Od  r,  481.  T^  5'  ^rdprj  (x^ifl) 
lOuf  Strtroi^  (ph(r(TaTo,  (^t^ijaiv  t€.  To  this  belongs  also  the 
drawing  of  the  bowstring,  Od,  <^,  125.  TpU  f^lv  fuv  (the  bow) 
TreAVfiifei',  ipvatjttrBai  ^€r€aliftov  :  the  drawing  of  the  ^ward 
from  the  side,  11.  S,  530.  €px}<T<Taro  hi  (i<pos  dfv  :  a  person 
drawing  his  own  spear  out  of  the  wound  which  he  had  inEictedi 
or  from  any  other  thing  which  it  had  penetrated,  Od.  k,  165. 
hSpv  )(Akk£ov  i(  itireiXfjs  ¥Apvcrd^ijv ;  and  11.  <^,  2O0.  'H  pa^  koI  ^k 
Kpijfxvow  (pvtTtraTo  xdXKiov  iyxo^ :  the  drawing  their  own  t^ieU 
into  the  sea  in  order  to  sail  home,  11.  f,  79.  ipva-atpLtOa  rijaf, 
a  little  before  which  we  find  merely  the  active.  In  the  same 
way  a  person  draws  a  dead  hodtf  toward  himself  to  get  it  into  t 
place  of  safety,  and  that,  whether  it  be  the  body  of  a  friend, 
e.  g,  II.  p,  104.  ff  TTws  €pvnaip^€&a  vtKpov  (the  body  of  Patroclus) 
IlTjAcifin  'Axi^f/i :  o",  152.  ^Ek  fSeki^aiv  ipva-ai^o  viiwv  (the  same 
body  J,  &c. ;  or  that  of  an  enemy,  II.  f,  422,  Ol  hk  t^iya  lA- 
\ovT(9  lir^bpapLOV  vUt  'Axaiiaif  'Ekirofxevoi  €pv€(r$at,  (Hector  who 
was  knocked  down);  at  a,  174.  Ol  bi  ipvaa-ao'dai  ttotI  '^Wwu 
r}VifM}€(rcrav  Tpwcs  (mBiiovai  (the  body  of  Patroclus).  In  these 
two  latter  cases  the  active  ipv€iVj  f\Kfiv  is  also  frequently  U8^^ 
But  in  the  middle,  as  used  above,  the  idea  is  evidently  to  ^n^H 
a  body  into  a  place  of  safet^^  whether  to  plunder  or  to  save  it^ 
for  oneself.  ^ 

3.  From  thia  idea  of  dragging  from  amidst  a  croicd  of  en^ 
mies  comes  the  general  idea  of  to  save.  Thus  at  II.  €,  544. 
it  is  said  of  jEneas  insensible  from  the  blow  of  the  stone^  Kak 
TOP  p^i*  /Aerd  ^tpalv  (pvairaro  '^ot/3os  ^Atrokkuyp  Kvaeti}  vftf^kji: 
at  \,  363.  to  Hector  escaped  from  the  spear  of  Diomede, 
vvv  avri  (T  €pV(r(7aro  <I>.  'A.:  at  w,  g^.  avrap  ept^  Zci?  ^tpvtra^ 
(saved   me   from    Achilles),    6s   pioi   cTiw/^trf    ^cros    kav^pd    re 
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yovpa:  at  i,  ^48.  (to  Achilles),  *AAA*  dt>a,  el  fiiyLOv^s  yt vlas 

^Ax<utiii^  Tfipo^dtfav^  ipv€<TOai^  tmo  T/:6Ja>F  opvfiaybov.  And  tlms 
it  ifl  used  afi  synonymous  with  o-atocrai  at  11.  #c,  44.  Od.  x,  373*« 
and  in  the  more  general  sense  of  a  reception,  deliverance,  &c*, 
as  at  Od.  f,  279.  6  bk  (the  king)  ipva-rraTo  kqI  p!  tXi-qa-tv^  took 
me  under  his  protection,  received  me  a  suppliiiut.  Hence 
in  the  sense  of  to  ramom,  Ih  x^  ^5^-  XP^f^^  ipvtraadat  aviayot. 
Still  in  all  these  passages  wc  can  trace  the  existence  of  the 
original  idea  of  to  draw  or  snatch  (out  of  danger).  But  the 
word  is  further  used  of  a  deliverance  continued  beyond  the 
mere  act  by  keeping  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  therefore  passes  on 
to  the  idea  of  to  protect^  defend  ^  as  at  f,  403.  otos  yap  ipvtro 
"Ikwv  "BtcTt^p :  at  0,  274.  (of  the  stag  or  wild-goat),  Tor  ix€v  r 
]$Ai/3aro^  irhpy}  Kal  5d(7jrtof  t/A>j  Etpvaaro^  preserved,  saved  it  from 
the  dogs;  at  6,  186.  itdpoiOev  EtfJi/craro  (mtTTiip,  in  front  my  girdle 
protected  me ;  and  at  o",  276.  iiarv  5^  m/pyoi.'Ti^ijAa/  t€  irvKai .... 
fijpiJ<r<rt*rrat^« 

4.  Now  as  the  idea  of  satnng  ia  not  originally  in  the  word, 


1  Among  the  examples  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  are 
twt>  with  the  form  ipv^aBm,  of  which  I  have  shown  iu  the  Ansfiihrl. 
Spmchl  in  the  list  of  verhe*,  and  at  sect.  95.  obs,  i  7.,  that  it  is  tin  old 
Efiic  future  for  gpwrtvBat.  In  these  two  pH«?aj2^ps  the  present  h  not 
admiMible,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  aorist  tpvaaa$au  which  is  found  in 
all  the  other  example}^  of  this  meaniDg.  (the  sudden  snatrhing,  draw- 
ing, or  saving  from  a  crowd  of  enemies,)  and  which  would  therefore 
have  stood  in  these  two  passages  also,  but  that  after  the  verbs  tXnopot 
and  fUfiopa  the  future  Is  much  more  common. 

2  The  two  examples  with  the  siariet  iipvaaro  must  be  more  accu* 
rately  distinguished  from  the  continuous  sense  of  the  imperfect  ipufro 
in  the  first  example,  and  that  of  the  future  tlpvatrovrot  in  the  fourtli. 
It  IH  true  that  both  of  these  two,  as  well  a^  the  others,  imply  a  las-tin^ 
protection :  bat  still  the  example  uf  the  wild-goat,  l6v  fi*v  t  tjXt/3ciTor 
wrrptf  Kal  Aa<ric(as'  v\rj  Klpvaaro^  cxprei^scs  first  and  foremost  the  mo- 
mentary act  of  receiving  into  protection ;  therefore  it  strictly  means, 
took  it  under  its  protection,  saved  it,  iUc.  And  so  in  the  jmssagc  uf  II, 
9,  186.  where  Menelaus  says,  "The  arrow  has  not  wounded  me  mor- 
tally«  hot  my  girdle  saved  me,"  it  certainly  implies  the  lasting  pro* 
lection  which  such  a  girdle  uftbrds ;  but  the  aorist  is  used  to  express 
the  moment  when  it  warded  off  that  one  particular  hurt. 

•  [This  will  he  found  in  nultmann's  Irregular  Verbs,  of  which  a 
tnmslatioti  hto  been  lately  published. — Ed.] 
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but  any  one  (without  reference  to  that  idea),  nay,  even  la 
enemy,  may  be  snatched  away  to  prevent  his  doing  harnu  (e.  g. 
at  II.  €,436,  where  Apollo  is  wishing  Mars  to  remove  Diomedc, 
OvK  aif  di}  To'i'5'  avbpa  fJidx^is  ipvaaio  /uteTeA^wi/,)  it  follows  that 
the  idea  in  this  word,  as  in  so  many  others,  is  completely  two- 
fold, i,  e.  the  word  may  refer  not  only  to  the  object  saved  or 
protected,  but  also  to  that  against  which  protection  is  desired, 
e.  g.  at  IL  e,  538.  'H  (the  shield)  6'  ovk  fyxos  ipvToi  conse- 
quently it  means  to  ward  ojf^  impede,  II.  ^,  859,  'AAA'  ovk  6l»- 
itQifTW  ipvfTaaro  rrjpa  fxekawav^  and  d,  143  avijp  hi  k€V  otrn  Aw? 
vootf  €lpv(T<jmTo :  in  which  sense,  therefore,  ipvKta  is  formed 
from  it, 

5.  A  collateral  meaning  is  (0  keep^  observe^  watch;  for  botk 
of  the  two  objects— that  which  I  may  wish  to  protect,  and  that 
against  which  I  may  wish  to  protect  myself— must  be  watched, 
observed.  Thus  at  Od.  17,463.  Telemachue  says  of  the  suitors 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  5  ert  fx  aZr  dpvarai  oUab'  lovra;  at  Od 
TT,  459.  fir}?^k  (fipftrlv  (IpveraatTo.  nor  keep  the  secret  within  hi« 
own  breast ;  at  ^,  229.  ^  j'wti'  (tpvTo  Ovpav  trvKivov  6a\dfxot.o.  the 
female  slave  who  then  watched,  i.  e,  was  then  in  the  constant 
habit  of  watching  ;  at  11,  a,  239,  oXt€  B^fiiara^  Upos  Atoy  cjpi/orai, 
who  observe  justice,  watch  over  its  administration  ;  at  II.  01,584 
M^  6  pilf  KpaUji  x6Kov  ovk  ipva-airo,  watch  over,  restrain  his  rage: 
whence  arises  the  idea,  i<f  obstf^ve,  keep^  obey ;  as  at  IL  <^j  ^30. 
Gv  fTvyt  fiovXhf  EtpwQo  Kpoj^uuroy,  3  rot  pLoXa  iroAA*  ^77^eAAe*; 
Tptorri  7ra/)€crr<i/i€rat :  and  at  a,  2 1 6.  Xpi}  pifv  (Ttpmtrepop  yf,  ^€a, 
€7ro9  (ipviTfiaiT&ai. 

6.  From  this  comparison  of  passages  we  see  clearly  the 
dical  identity  of  all  these  meanings,  as  far  as  they  proceed  from 
each  other.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  usage  had  not  establkbed 
any  difference  between  the  forms,  in  as  much  as  the  originally^ 
short  V  in  ipvta,  (pviTta,  remains  also  short  in  the  meanings  to  sa^e^ 
wateh^  &c,  (see  above,  fipva-aro  from  II.  5,  186.  o,  274.  v,  93 
tlpvirao  from  «^,  230.,  ipvtraa^at  ironi  X>35^"*  ipvaavro  from  fifp 
584. ) ;  and  that,  consequently,  according  to  the  analogous  simi- 
larity of  formation  once  observed »  as  soon  as  this  syllable- 
becomes  long  to  suit  the  metre,  it  is  now  correctly  written  vcr** 
in  all  the  meanings.  On  the  quantity  of  the  v  followed  by  a 
vowel  no  dependence  can  be  placed,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
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the  poet  can  in  this  case  shorten  the  long  syllable  as  well  as 
lengthen  the  short  one-*, 

7*  The  form  without  a  copulative  vowel,  cpi/ro,  clpvro^  &c.% 
hsm^  wherever  it  is  observable,  the  v  long»  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  the  future  ept/o-o),  &c.  But  this  formation  again  does 
not  belong  to  the  meaning  to  save  only.  At  Od.  x»  90.  we  find 
etpvTo  bk  {pdayavoif  ofv,  w*hieh  however  is  the  only  passage  I 
know  of  where  it  means  to  draw;  and  therefore  we  may  very 
well  suppose  of  this  form  that  it  gave  the  preference  to  the 
meaning  to  save,  protect.  The  only  passage  where  this  v  is  also 
short,  and  that  too  in  the  passive  meaning  to  be  watched^  shut  in^ 
Hes.  <?,  304.  17  8'  tpvT  ilif  ^Apipioiaw,  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  interpolation,  as  Heync  considers  it  in  his 
Exc.  IV.  on  II.  a,  p,  178. 

8.  Still  more  decided  is  the  transition  to  the  meaning  to  save 
in  the  form  pijtfrdai^  syncop.  aor.  pvtrOai^,  which  never  occurs 
bat  in  tliis  second  leading  sense,  and  in  the  active  is  quite  out 
of  Use ;  although  here  also  the  derivatives  pvrrfp,  puroip,  and 
fnjfr6v  (see  Lex.)  are  proofs  of  the  ground-meaning  to  draw; 
and  the  shortness  of  the  v  before  the  <t  is  evident  in  this  form 
also  from  the  passage  of  II.  o,  29,  Toi'  pkv  iy^p  iv&€f  pvaufijiv' 
which  single  instance  is  quite  sufficient,  as  the  passages  with 
this  form  are  in  Homer  but  few.  There  is  therefore  no  reason 
why  in  the  Epic  poets,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  should  not  always 
write,  when  the  syllabic  is"  long,  /JuVcraTo,  ippvimaTo.  Indeed 
consistency  rcqtiires  it  to  be  always  so ;  for  that  the  Attics  after- 
wards use  pv<Ta(r&at  long  is  an  usage  which  originated  with  them. 


**  Heyoe  in  his  Exc.  IV.  on  1!.  «.  thinks  it  neces?ary  to  fix  11  ratlira] 
difference  between  €pvt€r6ai^  tftvffatT&m  iv  draw,  and  pv«iT$ai^  pviratrBai, 
ipvtrafT6ai  to  stive;  mid  hence  in  all  the  passages  m  which  the  jshtirt 
syllable  is  against  him  he  looks  out  for  some  old  mistake,  since  pvrai, 
fivTO,  ftpvTo  nmy  have  originally  stood  for  pCtrm,  pwrro,  tipvtroro  i — a 
Tain  attempt. 

^  Whether  and  where  these  forms  are  imperfect,  or  syncopated 
aorist,  or  pluperfect,  I  uhall  examine  more  at  leng^th  in  the  Auijfiiihrl, 
Sprachl.  under  ^Epvto  in  the  list  of  verbs,  [As  the  above  work  was 
nntmnslated  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Lexilogua  was  printed,  a 
translation  of  the  account  here  referred  to  was  added  at  tlie  end  of 
this  article.  It  has  been  siace  published  under  the  title  of  Buttnmnn'a 
Irregular  Verbs.—  Ep.] 

'*  CEd  Tyr.  1552-  tppvro  tcdvtamtrtp, 
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as  pvfTapLt]v  alone  with  the  rest  of  the  analogy  sufficiently  proves* 
The  arbitrary  way  of  writing  some  of  these  forms  as  adopted  tn 
Homer  is  particularly  striking  in  ippvaaTo,  which  occurs  thre^ 
times,  viz.  IL  o,  290.  v,  194.  Od.  a,  6„  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  m  the  forms  of  ipvofiai^  e.g.  at  Od.  x*  37 '2 •  ^pvaaaro  nal 
iffduitrev,  and  at  IL  o,  290.  ^ppvaaro,  *cal  ^o-duiKrci^.  Here  it  i« 
evident  that  these  are  forms  of  the  same  verb  differing  only 
metrically^  and  therefore  the  corresponding  syllable  must  also 
he  written  the  same;  consequently  ipvao-aro,  ippwrtraro.  But 
for  the  first  syllable  of  ippvuaro  we  are  also  indebted  to  the 
capriciousness  of  the  grammarians.  From  EPT2ATO*  of  the 
two  the  older  way  of  writing,  it  was  as  easy  to  form  ^Ipviraaro 
as  ippv(FaTo.  The  preference  was  given  to  the  former  in  the 
sense  of  to  druu\  4lpv<T<TaTo  <paayatfop  dfiJ,  IL  x>  306.,  and  the 
above  comparison  of  passages  shows  that  it  might  be  written  in 
the  same  way  in  the  sense  of  to  save.  Nay,  from  the  similarity 
of  form  it  must  have  been  so,  and  pu«<r^ai,  pucr^at,  ought  only 
to  be  used  where  the  verse  requires  this  abridged  form.  But 
this  belongs  to  the  numerous  incongruities  which  have  boejL 
made  sacred  in  Homer  l)y  ancient  criticism. 

[Extract  from  the  Ausjuhrliche  ^racfUehre. 

'Epv<a  or  flpv<a,  to  draw,  used  only  by  the  Ionics  and  Epics^ 
has  V  in  the  inflexion.  The  middle  makes  a  transition  to  the 
meaning  of  to  sare,  and  in  this  sense  only  we  find  a  shortened 
form  pvopiai.  This  latter  is  used  also  in  Attic  prose,  and  in 
Attic  poetry  has  the  v  long  in  the  inflexion,,  ippvaa^irjv.  But 
in  the  Epics  it  is  short  even  there,  11.  0,  29.  pv(T^i)v :  hence  in 
these,  if  the  metre  require  a  long  syllable,  this  form  too  should 
be  written  with  ^<t  ;  but  the  editions  generally  have  ippvfraro^ 
pmaro,,  even  where  the  v  is  required  to  be  long. 

In  the  passive  of  this  verb  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  parti- 
cularly amidst  the  diflcrence  of  meaning,  to  distinguish  the 
tenses.  The  perfect  passive  has  on  account  of  the  reduplica- 
tion, even  when  formed  from  ^pvu>,  the  syllable  fl  as  augment. 
According  to  the  sense  the  forms  (IpviTai  or  flpvarcu  pluperf. 


'^  On  this  also  1  shall  tretvt  more  at  large  in  the  Ausfiihrl.  SpracblJ 
[Sec  above. — Eo] 
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ttfvvTo,  elpvQTo,  IL  ^,  75.  (T,  69*  o,  654.  belong  with  certainty 
to  tills  last  description.  In  Od.  \,  90.  it  may  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  (IpvTo  is  pliiperf.  or  syncop.  aor.  At  all  events,  as  tlie 
radical  syllable  of  the  syncop,  aor.  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  perf.  pass.,  it  would  appear,  at  least  for  the  Epic  languagCj 
that  the  1.  sing.  perf.  pass,  was  formed  not  with  the  o-  but  with 
the  long  V. 

In  the  sense  of  to  save,  watch,  &c,  we  have  frequently 
ifwvBai^  epvTo,  (tpvro.  &c,  with  v,  but  these  cannot  be  perf.  or 
pluperf.  either  according  to  sense,  or,  where  the  long  syllable 
is  wanting  as  the  augment,  according  to  form.  They  can  only 
be  aorists  (syncop,  aor.)  when  they  mean  a  saving  or  snatching 
away  completed  at  the  instant;  whereas  most  of  the  passages 
are  decisive  in  favour  of  a  contmued  action.  Thus  clpvro, 
(pifTo,  2.  per,  ipva-o,  are  plainly  imperf,  at  II,  <*»,  499.  6,  138. 
pf  555-  X'  5°7'»  i^  ^1  which  passages  the  meaning  is  teas  pro- 
iedmgf  &c.  corresponding  exactly  with  the  imperfect  epi/cro  in 
J\.  C  403-  In  tlie  same  way  ftpvino,  pvaro,  11.  jul,  454,  <r,  515. 
Od.  p,  aoi.  are  used  of  the  protection  of  bolts ,  walis^  ptardSf 
&c. ;  and  a  similar  meaning  of  a  continued  action  is  always 
in  the  infinitives  upvirOai,  (pvaOai^  pvtrOai,  Od.  y,  268.  t,  194. 
U.  o,  141.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  all  these  forms  belong  to 
the  syncope  of  the  pre$.  and  imperf  (for  which  see  sect,  no,  6. 
of  this  work)  elpv^ro  ^Ipvro^  ipvea-^ai  ipvaOat.  Nay,  the  in- 
dicative itself,  ipitrat  he  watches,  is  used  not  only  by  Apoll. 
Bhod.  2,  1208.,  but  Homer  has  the  3.  plur.  tlpvarai  in  11.  ct, 
239.  Od.  IT,  463.  in  the  sense  of  to  watcJt,  observe^  which  there- 
fore, agreeably  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  idea  of  the  perfect,  and  consequently  can  be 
only  a  present. 

There  remain  some  passages  which  the  sense  of  the  aorist 
seems  to  suit  belter  than  that  of  the  imperfect,  as  at  II.  «,  23, 
538.  ipvTOf  Soph,  (Ed.  T.  1352,  (lyrir)  ippvro:  these  howevef 
aic  sufficiently  explained  by  the  greater  freedom  of  the  older 
language  with  regard  to  the  historical  tense. 

I  have  shown  at  sect.  95.  obs.  17.  of  this  work,  that  in  the 
Epic  language  the  future  of  ipv<a  is  the  same  as  the  present. 
I'he  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  middle  Ipv^a-Oaif  II,  f,  422.  i,  248. 
ti,  195.,  as  Uotnert  after  the   verbs  to  ftope,  to  intend,  when 
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speaking  of  a  single  event,  never  uses  these  infinitives  in  the 
present,  but  always  in  the  future  or  aorist. 

There  are  two  Hesiodic  forms  still  to  be  mentioned  ;  1.)  «,  816. 
iniin,  eipjJjmei'at  with  v  ;  consequently  exactly  analogous  to  the 
formation  in  ^4,  as  htiKiwfxfi'ai  for  h€iKVvvat.  a.)  0,  304*  ipvJQ 
also  with  V,  and  in  a  passive  sense,  wm  waichedy  guarded.^ 


54-    'E/JCD^r*/,   ipOJY). 


Et^o- 
.aiis^ 


1.  The  meanings  of  the  words  ^pm^lv  and  ^p»i}  lead  to 
most  opposite  things,  niolent  mvHon  and  resL  At  IL  o,  358. 
hovph^  ipoiri  is  the  motion  of  the  hurled  spear ;  on  the  other 
hand,  at  tt,  302,  iroK^fiov  K  ov  ytyrer  f^co?}  must  be  translated 
"  there  was  no  rest  or  cessation  of  the  war."  In  the  sanie  way 
the  verb  is  used  at  a,  303.  of  the  streaming  of  the  blood ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  at  j3,  179.  'AAA.'  tSt  iw  Kara  Kaov  \\xai(av,  ii7}hi 
T  ifm€t^  i.  c.  "  nor  be  sluggish,"  Hence  the  grammarians  have 
given,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  under  ^pa>7f— op/ti^  and 
KaTa7rav(Tks,  and  under  ipm}tTaL—j]frvxa(Taty  )(^tap7J<Tai  (see  Et 
and  Hesych.).  A  comparison  however  of  the  different  p 
where  the  word  occurs  will  make  all  this  consistent. 

2.  That  the  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  piM  is  undoubted; 
the  verb  ptdofxai,  expressive  of  an  unduiatmg  wavy  motion  (as  of 
a  crowd,  of  the  hair,  &c.),  comes  nearest  to  it,  bearing  the  same' 
relation  as  pvoy^ai  docs  to  ipvm.  Its  simple-ground- meaning  it 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  II.  a,  303,  A7^(i  tot,  al/ia  itiXaipQV 
l/KoTJcret  Trepi  hovpi :  its  derivative  sense  is  in  tpmri  in  the  passagGV 
where  it  expresses  the  Jfajhi  of  m*rows  or  the  throw  of  a  spear 
(as  at  IL  5,  542.  X,  357.  o,  358.),  the  ruskimj  forxcard  of  a  man 
(IL  f,  488.  t>  8'  oux  vitiiiuviv  ipoiifp  rJjjreAeeio  firafcroy),  the  ^tein^ 
of  the  winnower  and  of  the  wood-cutter  (IL  v,  590.  y,  62.)* 
These  meanings  remain  unchanged  in  such  phrases  as  ^fe/«u?/<r<M 
of  the  horses  sprlmjin^  on  one  side^  in  ll>  t^.  468.  A I  b*  ^fij-< 
ptancrai'  ^TTci  ixivoi  lAAa/3€  dvfiov  :  or  when  they  run  hack  at 
$y  122.  xmipur^aav  hi  ol  ^ttttoi:  with  which  last  the  passage  ol 
>(r,  433.  at  6'  i/pwijrrai'  <)7riw<D,  exactly  agrees.  But  now  as  the 
idea  oi  from,  off  from,  lies  abo  in  the  genitive,  the  ejcpressioai 


ifKiHlV     TTOktfJtOiO,     X«PWS>     (H.    P^    776»     f,    lOI.     py   422.     T,    170.) 

without  any  adjunct,  will  mean  literally  to  withdraw  from^ 
hasten  away  from  the  war ;  which  is  in  fact  as  much  as  to 
Uafie  offi  desist,  cease  ;  which  idea,  without  the  exactly  literal 
tense  to  hasten  away  being  implied  in  it,  the  word  has  in  the 
pttOBges  ahove  quoted;  and  also  in  ipiajjfrai^  Ka^droio,  Hymn. 
Cer.  302.  the  earliest  passage  where  the  idea  of  going  home  is 
particularly  added.  But  the  genitive  may  also  be  omitted, 
when  the  object,  from  which  the  person  or  thing  removes,  is 
evident  from  the  context,  as  at  Od.  fx,  75.  of  the  cloud  always 
hanging  round  the  rock,  to  fjilv  ovitot  iptiiei.  And  thus  this 
idea  became  so  Ermly  united  to  ipuaiVj  that  it  stands  absolutely 
for  to  withdraw,  desist,  as  in  the  passage  of  IL  ^,  179*  above 
quoted,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  where  the 
antithesis  makes  the  sense  clear.  But  in  the  expression  irokifjiov 
^  ov  yiyv€T  cpwi},  the  genitive  is  to  be  taken  more  literally;  it 
is,  for  instance,  as  if  it  were  ovn^  i}piau  iroXlfiov :  exactly  as  in 
prose  we  have  dTroAAayT)  ^wv,  avix^^opast  &c,  from  itTTakhdrrecrOat 
fiiov,  avfjitpopas, 

3.  This  verb,  like  so  many  others,  passed  over  into  the  trans- 
itive sense,  and  meant  literally  to  cause  to  retire^  drive  hack; 
as  at  II.  V,  ^'j.  it  is  said  of  Hector,  T*^  xe  Kai  ia-avfilvop  irtp 
ip<aij<TaiT  OTTO  vTjm'i  and  so  also  in  tlie  substantive  ipL<iif  p.€vi^v 
a7r€p<i»€v^y  II.  6,  361,  he  who  makes  to  retire,  drives  hack ;  in  both 
which  cases,  however,  the  idea  q£  from  or  backwards  lies  in  the 
preposition,  and  ^p<ituv  therefore  remains  nearer  to  its  simple 
meaning. 

4.  In  the  use  which  later  writers  make  of  this  Homeric  word 
there  are  two  passages  which  deserve  our  notice.  The  first  is 
a  remarkable  one  in  Theocritus  13,  74.  of  Hercules  who  left 
the  Argonauts,  Ovv^Ktv  ij^ci^ff-e  rpiaKovT^^vyoi*  'Apyta :  which 
would  have  come  nearer  to  the  Homeric  usage,  and  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  verb,  i(  instead  of  the  accusative 
it  had  been  the  genitive,  j/pti^n-e  rptaKoi'TaCvyov  'Apyovs.  The 
other  is  quoted  from  Callimachus  by  the  Etym.  M.  and  Suid, 
in  V. 

Qrjpiis  ipmritras  okohv  mpof. 

See  Bentl  Fragm.  249,  Suidas  explains  the  verb  here  by 
fitmiraSi    jcareafas,    which    would     be    a    singular    deviation    of 
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meaning.  It  appears  to  me  better  to  begin  with  the  gl 
the  Etym.  M.»  confused  as  it  is.  There  we  find  as  a  deriv; 
of  the  word  ^ptoTJ  the  following :  ^  iirb  rij^  epoffcws*  x^^^  Y^  ^^ 
Koi  &7:6kKv<t[s  icrnv*  ots  KaSKi^j.axos,  Ipfnijcrat  Oijpbs  6koop  Kipas* 
TO  els  -niu  ipav  Karayayc^jf.  That  is  to  say,  the  grammariia 
derives  ipav^  to  pour  otU,  from  ?pa,  the  earthy  and  supposes 
ipiniiv  to  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning  ;  unless  per- 
chance we  have  here  two  derivations  confounded  together  by 
eome  mistake  or  other,  one  from  ip^v  to  pour  out,  the  other 
from  ipa  the  earth.  In  either  case  the  derivation  is  bad ;  but 
the  meaning  of  Callimachns  seems  to  me  to  be  hit  upon  cor- 
rectly. The  words  are  spoken  of  the  taming  of  tlie  bull  of 
Marathon  in  the  Heeale  ^  from  which  therefore  this  fragmeftt 
is  taken,  and  from  the  context  of  the  flame  comes  also  the 
375th  of  Ernesti, 

,  ,  . ,  6  pifv   cTXiffFj    6   H*  tiiTfTO   vtoBpoi  lAdtnyt, 

which  Ernesti  supposed  to  refer  to  the  carrying  away  of  the 
Minotaur  from  Crete.  This  verse,  w*hen  completed  by  *fig 
efira»i>,  described  the  leading  off  the  bull  when  tamed,  by  an 
imitation  of  a  verse  from  Homer,  agreeably  yet  not  too  closely 
parodied,  ^iU  f^ir^i/  0  y^kv  5/>x',  ^  S*  ^y-  tairtro  tcoOfOi  <^«?, 
That  my  explanation  is  the  true  one  is  clear  from  Plutarch 
Thes.  c,  14.  i^XdiP  lirl  tov  MapaOmvioi'  ravpov  .  ,  ,  .  «aJ  X^V^ 
a-dpifvos  ^T*e^fifaro  fwira  hta  rov  &tTT€os  iKda-ar  (Tra 
rijJ  " ATt6KK4iiVi  Ti^  A(X(piv(i^  KaTtdv<T(tf.  These  two  fragments 
evidently  mark  two  different  points  of  time  in  this  transaction. 
The  pulling  the  head  of  the  bull  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
horn  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  commencement  of  the  taming; 
the  grammarian  in  the  Etymologiciim  took  it  from  the  pas- 
sage, which  he  had  complete  before  him,  but  he  thought  he 
might  derive  iptatit^  from  tpa.  The  verb  hfis,  however,  here 
only  the  idea  of  the  powerful  and  swhujifi^  m^otion  by  which 
the  head  was  pulled  downwards,  and  that  too  in  a  transitive 
sense.  That  Theseus  did  not  break  off  the  horn,  as  Suidaa 
translates  it,  is  now  self-evident ;  for  not  only  would  that  be  m 


J   See  the  epigram  of  Crinagoras  in  BentL  Fragm.  Calltm,  40.,  or 
Hruiick's  Anal.  2^  144. 


poor  invention  of  the  poet,  but  in  that  case  the  sacrifice  could 
not  have  taken  place.  The  sacrificing  of  the  bull  was  in  the 
fable  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  hero's  exploit.  An  inferior  per- 
sonage might  have  destroyed  the  monster,  but  to  eacrifice  the 
bull  the  heroic  strength  of  Theseus  must  bring  him  to  the  altar 
not  merely  alive  but  unmutilated. 

Ei/Se/eAos" ;   vid.  Seikrj. 
Ei^Ki/Ao?  ;    vid.  €Kr)Xo9. 

55,     Eu7e,  lyiTC,   8€VT€, 

1.  If  we  throw  aside  some  of  the  passages  belonging  to 
this  investigation,  the  use  of  the  particles  cvrc  and  »}t;T€  vpill 
be  decidedly  distinct;  and  so  nmeh  so,  that  no  one  would  think 
of  considering  them  as  originally  the  aame,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  impelled  to  do  that  which  is  a  check  to  all  in- 
vestigation, viz.  to  join  together  etymologically  whatever  is 
similar.  If  we  proceed  however  with  proper  deliberation,  cure 
will  be  found  to  be  a  dialect  from  Sre,  into  the  elementary 
causes  of  which  latter  word  no  one  would  venture  to  penetrate, 
unless  invited  by  some  certain   intimations  ^     1  ought  rather. 


I  Schneider's  supposition,  that  evT«  came  from  tht-  genitive  tt  tc  for 
oZ  r«,\,  e.  nl  \9  not  satisfactory,  because  ttiere  is  not  the  least  ground 
fur  using  the  genitive  of  the  pronoun  for  this  idea  of  time.  And  then 
oT«  requires  a  similar  explanation  :  for  which  purpose  it  would  be  better 
to  take  the  accusative  o,rc  for  <ca^  tS,T€,  in  ihaf  (i.t,  in  the  time)  when,,. ; 
but,  OD  the  other  handj  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  s^yllable  rt,  which  in 
the  correlative  Tiir*  is  not  capable  of  any  radical  explanation  whatever, 
unless  we  suppose  this  demonstrative  to  be  formed  at  once  catachresti- 
cally  according  to  that  relative.  All  this  ia  possible  ;  but  if  we  can  get 
nothing  more  than  possibilities,  the  investigation  is  at  an  end.  That 
all  these  correlatives  come  from  the  articles  d,  r6.  Sic,  partly  from  mere 
inflexion,  partly  from  being  joined  with  other  words,  is  certain  i  and 
bence  it  has  struck  me  with  regard  to  another  word  more  definitely 
expressive  of  time,  TjjvUa,  that  there  may  have  been  an  old  word  IS, 
fl3»  answering  to  the  Latin  vice*,  consequently  rrfv  Ua  for  hac  vice, 

*  [On  this  word  see  note  in  Peile's  Agamemnon  of  .^chvlas. 
p-  386.— EdJ 


su 
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1  think,  to  bring  forward  a  conjecture  of  my  own  respecting 
j)vr€,  which  Sclnieider  lias  slightly  menlioned  in  his  Lexicon, 
that  it  comes  from  ^  cure  or  §  ot€  (as  ft-om  oroput  av^iwy.ot)  with 
the  aspirate  changeable,  as  in  the  correlative  of  rrjfLost  rj/ioy  for 
i5ftos.  For  that  f}  for  w^  in  such  derivations  occurs  in  Homer** 
language,  see  art.  104.  sect.  6.  The  elliptical  a>¥  5rc  alwap 
brings  before  the  mind  the  verb  which  is  understood,  as  at  H 
8,463.  TJfjLTTf  6\  (as  ore  TTiJpyos,  *'  he  fell,  as  when  a  tuwer  falls;** 
and  Od,  A,  368.  Mv0ov  5\  ws  St  <ioi6os,  €incn-afxti'w^  JcartAefoj, 
"  thou  hast  told  thy  tale  skilfully,  as  when  a  poet  tells  any- 
thing :*'  and  ?}vr€,  which  came  into  the  Epic  language  from  an 
older  dialect,  was  weakened  down  to  the  mere  common  meanijig 
of  as ,-  but  still  the  accent  bears  the  trace  of  &r€  or  evre  lying 
concealed  under  it. 

2.  That  iivT€  stands  for  €vt€  is  therefore,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  not  possible,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  €vt€  for  ijin  twice  as  a  various  reading  in 
Homer.     In  11.  y,  i  o,  the  reading  of  the  text  is, 


*Qs  apQ  tAp  virA  wo(ra\  KovlcraXos  ttpmjr  acXXijff. 


I 


We  will  take  no  notice  of  those  (see  Schol.)  who  propose  to  read 
e^re  for  Sre  here  also  j  but  there  is  quoted  in  the  scholia,  as  an 
old  various  reading,  *Mt    ^p€vs*     This  however  must  be  re- 


oirrUa  for  TT}v  avTTjv  '««  like  avBrj^fpov  for  rfiv  avr^v  rjpifyny,  How  strotigly 
this  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  tbe  accent  is  evident  at  first  sight. 
To  this  we  may  add  another  supposition,  catachrcstical  it  is  true, 
namely  that  njvUa,  from  mere  similarity  of  termination  with  the  adjec* 
tival  forms  r^vra,  TocrnOra,  was  changed,  in  order  to  increase  its  force, 
to  TTfVLitavTa,  a  formation  which  could  not  he  made  from  that  accusa- 
tive. And  this  supposition  h  fully  justified  by  the  far  more  startling 
appearaTiccB  in  TTjfiavro%  and  fv6tvT€v^  which  can  have  come  into  the  lan- 
guage in  no  other  way  than  by  a  mechanicid  imitation  of  that  analogy. 
8ee  Gram.  sect.  72.  b.  5.  and  sect.  103,  6. — Again,  t^/aost,  ^fiov  may  be 
explained  as  compounded  of  the  article  and  ij^afi,  consequently  for 
yiifMip,  tffxap,  and  answering  to  avrrjttap,  which  is  evidently  a  correlative. 
though  retaining  only  its  literal  meauing  of  the  day. 
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jected,  because  Homer  always  writes  dpeoy  at  full  length.  By 
wriUm  we  mean  also  pronounces 'i  for  we  never  find  Speos  in 
Homer's  metre  written  as  a  dissyllable,  any  more  than  rctx^os. 
oTTj^fOT,  or  any  other  similar  genitive  of  this  form  which  1  can 
call  to  mind.  Tlie  other  passage  is  in  II.  r,  386,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  the  old  reading  is, 

Ty  d*  17^*  irT€pa  ylyvfT,  atipt  di  no^iva  Xaffl»^, 

with  the  various  reading  evrf .  Wolf,  according  to  a  decision  of 
Aristarchus  and  from  the  Cod.  Ven.  has  adopted  atJre,  bo  that  it 
may  be  said  with  emphasis,  **  they  were  to  him  as  feathers,  and 
raised  him  up."  I  will  not  venture  an  ojiinion  on  the  figure ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  purchase  it  with  a  completely  idle  and 
useless  auTf.  For  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  verses 
preceding  to  which  aiTrt  might  express  opposition,  or  even  mere 
difference,  and  hi  is  only  copulative :  "  Achilles  tried  on  his 

armour   to   ascertain  EI  ol  ^^ap/xoVo-fte ,  Tcp  6'  jjure   TtTtpa 

yiyvrro ^     I  consider  therefore  the  form  of  rji/rc  contracted 

into  a  dissyllable  to  be  the  one  unquestionably  belonging  to 
this  verse,  and  I  leave  others  to  choose  between  the  various 
readings  in  both  passages  i^vrf  and  cure,  deciding  for  myself  in 
favour  of  Hvr'  6p€o^,  rfirt  ttrtpA. 

3.   A  singular  usage  is  that  where  r)i)r€  stands  after  the  com- 
pdirative  instead  of  tJ  in  11.  5,  277 <,  of  the  goatherd ; 

*mWro  (namely  the  cloud). 

The  singularity  of  this  usage  is  observed  in  the  scholia  on  the 
passage  and  on  ApolL  Ehod.  1.  269. 

but  they  explain  it  falsely  in  both  passages,  that  the  compa- 
rative is  put  for  the  positive.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  verse  of  Apollonius  appears  much  more  like  an  imita- 
tion of  Od.  TT,  216. 

KXaloi'  di  Xtycoor,  dHww-ipov  ijr'  ol*A»Qi. 

For  this  ^Jtc,  or  ^  re,  is  quite  as  unexampled  in  the  sense  of  ij 
fuamy  as  r/vre,  and  the  re  here  has  no  such  grounds  to  rest  on 
as   it   has   where   ^  is   a  disjunctive   copulative  in   IL  t,   148. 
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ttapaffx.^fiiu ,  y  t  ^x^^*^»  **  ^^  offer  .,»...,  or  (i.  e.  or  alsof  to 

retain/"'  Hence  in  that  passage  attention  must  be  paid  to  tlie 
various  reading  of  one  or  more  Vienna  manmcnpts  tjvt  ol  o2^ 
rof"^ ;  a  corruption  from  which  we  may  suppose  the  true  rarioiw 
reading  to  have  been  ^bi,inaT€pov  t/vt  olmvoC,  and  which,  after  all 
that  has  been  eaid  above,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  to  any 
other.  The  circumstance  of  rjVTf  appearing  to  stand  in  Buch  a 
plirase  may  be  compared  with  the  common  German  expression 
grosser  me  du*,  and  the  like ;  although  there  is  also  an  old  for- 
mula ri  oT€t  analogous  lo  fi  5t€  in  the  other  phraee,  which  ofien 
itself  for  our  adoption, 

4.  By  an  evident  corruption  the  word  ijvre  stands  in  some 
fragments  of  Anacreon  quoted  in  Hepha?stion,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  have  never  yet  been  corrected.  They  are  these,  con- 
sequently the  beginnings  of  odes :  MeydA<;>  fi'  rfirt  fi  "Eptti 
^Ko^ptv  <^(TT€  x^Kf^>^  Heph.  p.  40,  Pa.  (Fisch.  fr.  25,) :  FTopa 
5'  TjvTi  nvOofxavhpop,  Heph.  ib.  (Fisch.  fr.  ^^,)  :  *Apd(U  ft' 
tjSt  iiro  Afvitddos,  Heph.  p.  70.  (Fisch.  fr.  58.).  We  know 
that  Hepha?stion  was  fond  of  quoting  the  beginnings  of  odea 
of  this  kind  as  specimens  of  different  sorts  of  verse.  That  this 
was  the  case  in  the  first  fragment  is  evident  from  the  wordi 
with   which   he   begins   his   quotation  :   Kal  ti^  ^paxvKaraXt^KTia 

h(  *AvaKpi(iiv  Ska  afTfiara  a-vvfdriKC  Mfyiikt^ Who  then 

can  doubt  that  the  two  verses  which  he  here  quotes  are  the 
beginnings  of  eucli  odes  ?  Equally  certain  is  this  in  the  third 
fragment  above  quoted,  which  he  cites  as  a  specimen  of  those 
songs  in  which  the  short  verse  precedes  the  longer  one ;  am- 
arrangement  which  can  be  shown  only  by  producing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  song.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  56  in  these  versea 
caiinot  of  right  belong  to  them.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself 
any  further  trouble  to  show  the  impossibility  of  bringing  ryvrc 
(or,  if  you  please,  €VT€f)  in  the  first  and  second  fragment  into  a 
regulaj-  connexion  with  the  context;  but  I  will  at  once  write 


J  This  is  the  reading  of  Alter's  text,  given  according  to  the  Cod.  58.; 
from  four  others  he  raentions  no  varioas  reading,  and  from  the  Cod. 
133.,  which  h  particularly  quoted,  ouly  the  commou  one. 

*  [In  German  wie  generally  means  as,  but  it  may  also  mean  thorn  ; 
e.  g.  ^ross  wie  rfu,  *  as  large  as  thou  ;*  grosser  wie  rfu, '  larger  than  thou.*" 
In  Latin  also  fuam  sometimes  means  a^,  sometimes  than, — £d.] 
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c  as  the  true  reading ;  of  which  word  I  will  show  by  a 
tmparisoB  of  difierent  passages,  that  in  that  older  language, 
particularly  by  Anacreon,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat 
ferent  from  the  common  one. 

5.  That  is  to  say,  fievrc  is  in  &uch  passages  nothing  more 
lan  an  animating  interjection,  or  even  merely  for  tlie  purpose 
calling  attention  ;  of  which  usage  we  find  the  groundwork 
early  as  in  Homer.  At  11,  ry,  350.  Antenor  Bays  to  the 
"chiefs  assembled  in  council,  Aevr  &y€T  ^Apydrfv  'EAa-'ijj^...* 
A(uo/x€i»  ^ ATp€(iii)a-iv  5y£ty  :  literally,  **  Come,  let  us  give  Helen 
to  the  Atridfc,  &c,  ;'*  and  at  Od.  ^,  133.  Laodamas  says  to  the 
Pha^acians  assembled  at  the  games,  Aevrc,  <IjCKoi,  top  (etvotf 
IpiJayLiQa,  "  Come,  friends,  let  us  ask  the  stranger,  &c.  :'*  in 
both  which  passages,  aa  we  see,  there  is  no  idea  of  actual  mo- 
tion*, Kow  Anacreon  uses  it  in  a  similai"  way  in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Strabo  14,  p.  661.  (Fisch.  fr.  72.),  where  we  have 
two  regular  iambic  dimeters  acatalectic  with  pure  anapaests  in 
the  odd  places,  if  we  change  the  incongruous  participle  rt^t'fxfrat 
into  the  infinitive,  instead  of  altering  it  with  Coray  into  the 
masculine,  an  emendation  by  which  some  manuscripts  endea- 
rour  to  conceal  the  wound  : 

Ata  dfvrc  Knpiofpytoi 

\  put  your  hand  through  the  Carian  handle"  (sec  Schol. 

Eust.  on  11.  0,  193.  Herod,  1,  171.);  i.e.  "seize  the  shield," 

And  now  we  may  nee  how  the  usage  of  this  interjection 

jcomes  extended,  in  the  Anacreontic  fragment  in  Heph.  p.  22. 

*isch.  fr.  123.) 

'his  fragment  belongs  to  the  specimens  with  which  we  set  out  j 

Tumebus   was   the   first   who    wrote   fieure    here,   without 

iking  any  remark  on  it ;  the  manuscripts  (see  Gaisford)  have 

\vr€.     Fauw  understands  this  h^n  not  incorrectly  :  for  while 

translates  it  hue  agite  f  he  appears  to  consider  it  as  a  comic 

ivitation  to  hasten    to   the   laughable    drama.     Still  I   would 


I 


[We  use  *  Come!'  and  the  French  make  ui-e  of  *  Allons !'  in  the 
le  way  — Eo,] 
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not  have  this  expression   taken  too  literally,  as  I  see  in  it 
thing  more  than  *'  Listen^  people !"  in  which  I  am  confirmi 
by  a  comparison  of  the  passages  still  renxaiiiing*     Atheneeus  i 
p.  599.  has  an  Anacreontic  ode  beginning  thus  : 

2<jbntpij  iirvT€  fit  7rop(pvj>/ff 


The  similanty  of  the  beginning  of  this  ode  to  that  other, 
which  we  have  the  first  words  with  the  false  reading  6'  »?St€, 
now  assist  us  in  correcting  it  thus : 

M*yaXo>  bivri  ft  *Ep<W£  (Titoi^f v  Jerri  j(aXKri>s 
UtKfKHf  )(Hfitfiit}  d"  tXovatv  fv  x^pi^Bp^, 

We  see  that  the  word  here  merely  supplies  the  place  of  an  invi- 
tation to  listen  to  what  is  intended  to  be  said ;  and  therefore  wc 
cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  it  in  the  two  other  passages  given 
above,  which  when  completed  run  thus  : 

Hapa  fifUT*  IIv$4fiavSpav 
KaTfbv»'*Epoiira  ^fifvytov, 

and 

'Ap&ftt  ftftJr*  dtrh  AcuitdAor 

ll*Tpt}s  is  vokthv  icvpa  Kf>hvjpJ^t^  p^tBvtav  tptdrt. 

The  first  of  these  is  obscure,  from  being  suddenly  broken 
and  ia  the  second  the  word  j}vt€  might  perhaps  be  tolerated, 
if  it  were  not  certain,  as  we  stated  before  of  tliis  fragment^' 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  ode.  The  poet  therefore 
speaks  of  that,  with  which  he  is  comparing  his  condition,  at 
a  reality*  The  examination  of  a  larger  fragment  of  the  same 
poet  in  Alhcn.  10.  p.  427,  (Fisch.  Od.  57.),  in  which,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  corruptions,  the  word  h€vr€  did  occur 
twice,  I  must  defer  to  another  opportunity,  as  it  would  require 
loo  much  time  and  space  ;  and  I  will  only  propose  u  conjecture 
that  this  same  usage  is  also  concealed  in  a  fragment  of  Alcmaa 
in  Atheneeus  13.  p.  600,  f. 

As  we  know  nothing  of  the  continuation  of  this  fragment,  there 


* 
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could  not  be  the  least  objection  to  the  word  aure  ;  but  the  po- 
.sition  of  bk  furnishes  a  trace  which  we  would  not  wish  to  lose 
^ven  by  reversing  the  words  to  "EfHas  6e  fi  avT€,  In  other 
respects  the  passage  is  quite  free  from  faults;  for  ^icari  must 
have  bad  in  Alcraan,  as  in  Homer,  its  usual  digamma.  The 
two  catalectic  trimeters  show  then  that  they  are  the  fragment 
of  an  ode,  which  consisted  wholly  of  such,  like  the  ode  of  the 
same  poet  from  which  three  and  two  verses  of  the  same  metre 
are  taken  in  Athena^us  3.  p.  no.  f.  and  14.  p.  648.  b.  (Wclck* 
num.  17.  and  28.).  Now  by  comparing  this  with  two  of  tHe 
Anacreontic  fragments  quoted  above,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  also  was  the  beginning  of  an  ode^  in  which  that  same 
&€vr€,  a  word  quite  natural  it  seems  to  this  lost  branch  of  poetryj 
was  introduced  to  enliven  the  sentence  : 

which  we  should  translate,  '*  See  how  Love  at  the  command  of 
VenuSj  sweet  Love  besprinkling  me,  softens  my  heart.** 


56.   'Ex^TTfinnJs^,  Treufcefiai^op,  wwKaAtfjLo^, 


1.  That  the  Homeric  adjectives  rxfirfVKTis  and  TrcvxeSaWs 
are  connected  with  the  word  irevitT?,  the  /r-  or  pine-tree^  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  in  what  meaning  are  we  to  look 
for  the  root  ?  Is  the  idea  of  the  tree  the  first,  as  lying  most 
on  the  surface,  and  do  those  words  contain  that  idea  as  a 
metaphorical  one  ?  or  does  the  idea  of  bitterness  lie  originally 
in  ireCurj,  and  the  tree  take  it^  name  from  that  quality,  and 
in  such  a  way  too  that  those  forms  independently  of  the  tree 
would  be  formed  from  the  stem  or  root  itevKj},  bitterness  ?  In 
this  investigation  we  must  not  overlook  -jriKpo^^  which  is  used 
in  Homer  in  the  same  sense  as  those  words,  (for  instance,  m- 
itpos  dttrrcJs,)  and  clearly  comes  from  the  same  root;  as  aJso 
in  the  words  irti/icrj,  irCcaa,  pixy  the  sounds  €v  and  i  change  from 
one  to  the  other. 

2.  In  the  first  case  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  idea  of 
bitterness  should  have  been  taken  by  abstraction  from  the  fir  in 
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particular  and  its  resinous  gum,  when  that  quality  k  hr  IfM 
striking  in  this  tree  than  iu  so  many  other  objectii  in  which  it 
is  naturally  more  prominent ;  and  equally  surprising  is  it 
that  so  bold  a  metaphor  could  be  made  use  of  as  to  call  a  sharp 
arrow  at  once  expire vk€s,  Jir-coiUaining,  Besides,  in  that  case 
this  derivation  must  have  come  down  from  the  olden  time  ;  for 
7rtie/>(^9,  by  its  deviation  in  form,  presupposes  it  to  have  existed 
in  an  earlier  age,  while  those  others  are  immediate  derivatioiw 
and  compounds,  formed  at  different  times  according  to  the 
laws  of  analogy.  On  the  other  side,  the  supposition  that  the 
tree  is  named  from  its  bitterness  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
extension  of  this  radical  name  for  that  species  of  tree  through 
so  many  cognate  languages, — for  who  would  wish  to  separate 
%€vnr\  [pronounced  by  the  Germans  poike]^  pic4ia,  ttiti's,  pinuf, 
Fic/UetFiihre,  fir? — whilst  there  is  nowhere  else  any  appearance 
of  a  root  containing  the  idea  of  hUtermss. 

3.  I  think  1  shall  arrive  at  the  truth  in  another  way.  The 
common  radical  idea  is  not  that  of  biHemess  but  of  pointedn^u. 
In  the  European  words /)rV,  Spitze^  (a  point),  pike,  pugo  (pwiffo) 
lies  the  root.  As  soon  as  we  suppose  that  these  names  of  treei 
originally  meant  the  poinied-tree  or  prickiftg-tree,  the  idea  ii 
at  once  so  iar  satisfactory.  And  now  if  we  look  at  ttlkp^s 
in  its  oldest  sense  in  Homer,  we  instantly  see  that  the  ground 
meaning  is  peiwf rating ^  s/tarp^  of  which  bitterness  is  only  * 
subdivision,  whiih  did  not  become  the  prevailing  sense  until  ii! 
later  period.  In  Homer  the  sharp  pungent  smell  •  of  the  seala 
is  called  iriKpi}  3V4i  ^  ^^^^  l^^d  on  a  wound  is  ttuptJ,  and  sa  luw 
salt-water,  tears,  and  metaphorically  pain. 

4,  Every  accurate  examination  of  the  older  Greek  langUftgV' 
leads  with  full  and  complete  evidence  to  roots  which,  in  certain 
meanings,  have  disappeared  from  the  common  language  of  latef 
times.  So  in  the  case  before  us  the  Latin  jmngo  answered  ta 
a  Greek  form  nTKIi,  nETKH,  whence  irwcpoy  (like  i>vrp^ 
from  e/jv»,  <^vr€i;o»)  sharp^  poinUdj  and  ttctJki^  the  point,  which 
latter  was  lost  in  this  sense,  but  left  behind  it  those  derivt^ 
tives  with  a  meaning  like  Trtitpds.  With  the^  were  joined,  aa 
in   the  other  languages,  the  names  of  that  species  of  tree  de- 


^   [The  French  would  call  it  '  une  odeur  piquante.' — £d.]     ^ 
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rived  from  itci/ict^,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  form  ;  from 
which  again  came  7sC<Taa,  pix;  very  naturiilly,  the  prod  action 
named  after  the  tree. 

5.  The  word  TrevKaKifios,  which  never  occurs  but  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  understanding  {(ppecrl  Tj€VKak(fij}(n)f  might  be  brought 
into  the  same  family  in  the  sense  of  sharps  penetrating ;  but  1 
am  unwilling  to  give  the  word  t^p^if  an  epithet,  the  physical 
tense  of  which  has  so  little  connexion  with  the  physical  sense 
.  of  ^prfv  I  and  I  remain  therefore  in  favour  of  the  usunl  opinion, 
which  explains  it  as  synonymoua  with  TtvKiv6^,  For  this  also  is 
an  epithet  of  tppiv^^  (IL  f,  294.)i  with  which  latter  the  verb 
jrvKa^ta  is  again  brought  into  connexion,  when  it  is  said  (II.  <?, 
124-  and  elsewhere)^  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  anything. 
But  the  €v  is  merely  a  lengthening  of  the  v,  in  itself  short, 
which  in  this  long  word  is  lengthened  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  a  is  in  aOAparo^ :  an  ex*act]y  parallel  case  to  this  is  in  Kev- 
yaK4o9,  which  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  kvypa^  as 
urevKoAifios  does  to  ttvkvos. 


57.   ^K)(0oS(nr7Jaat, 

1.  The  verb  rxOolo-rniaai  in  11.  a,  518.  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a 
Atto^  €lpT)piivov  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  But 
^^adoTTos  (from  which  it  is  formed)  occurs  sometimes  in  the 
poets,  and  once  in  prose  in  Plato.  For  we  may  be  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  passages  brought  forward  by  Ruhiiken  ad  Tim, 
m  T*  are  all  taken  from  the  older  writers.  Plato's  use  of  the 
word  IB  particidarly  deserving  of  remark,  and,  in  an  examination 
whether  he  adopted  pure  Epic  words,  might  be  classed  with  his 
use  of  Kprfyvos, 

2,  Another  question  is  whether  the  adjective  has  an  active 
sense  {hating^  hostile),  or  a  passive  one  {hated,  Juiteful),-  for 
the  lexicons  do  not  speak  decidedly  on  this  point.  Among 
the  poetical  passages  in  Ruhnken  are  first  those  the  con- 
text of  which  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  sense,  Soph, 

Aj.   950.  (93^-  9^4*)   ''^"* Ai'fO'Wj'afes  m^o^pponf  ixdoboir 

^ArpctSatj,     Aristoph.  Acbarn.  227.  oT<n   itap    ifiov  TToKffios 
fX^oboTrbf  avf  «rat'  and  the  passage  of  Apoll.  Rhod.  quoted  below. 
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57.  'hj^Oo^oTTtj^rat, 


Two  others, — Soph.  Philoct.  1132.  (i  137.),  where  it  ib  use 
a  man,  and  Plato  Com.  ap.  Poll,  6,  25.  where  a  medicine  tt 
called  80, — may  be  very  well  translated  in  the  same  sense  f, 
and  so  also  may.  if  I  mistake  not.  the  passage  in  Plato  de  Legg, 
7.  p.  810.  d.  The  person  supposed  to  be  speaking  is  giving  aik 
account,  which  must  end  in  the  complete  rejection  of  the  Epkj 
and  other  poets,  and  goe&  on  to  say :  iccXfveiy  yap  hy'j  f^€  njs  aiT^ 
obov  i\€iT&aL^  k)(fiohii'nov  y^yoima^  TroAAoty,  to-wy  d'  ovk  i^drrova 
hfpois  vpoa-ipiXovs.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  passage  hated 
would  not  be  so  suitable  a  meaning  as  hostile :  for  the  inain 
point  in  the  passage  is,  the  bringing  forwiu-d  principles  quite 
unusual,  which  will  offend  or  be  at  variance  uUk  the  ideas  of 
many  persions  *. 

3.  This  same  meaning  is  also  the  most  natural  in  the  Homeric 
i'}(fioboTn}(rai,  which  is  evident  by  the  word  iiprfaeif : 

*Hpij,  Stov  fi  €pi$ijaiv  uv€tdfiutt  cVcVcrcr«v. 

Jupiter  foresees  that,  if  he  does  what  Thetis  desires  him  to  do, 
Juno  will  reproach  him  for  it,  rrnd  he  shall  then  be  provoked  to 
behave  toward  her  in  word  or  deed  in  a  hostile  manner. 

4.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  I  think  the 
grammarians  are  for  once  in  the  right.  They  consider  the  S 
as  inserted.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  second  part  of  a  coih-h 
pound  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  some  consonant  is  introduced 
in  order  to  separate  the  second  part  from  the  first,  and  make 
the  separation  more  audible.  In  the  Latin  we  have  the  d  bk 
prodire,  prodesse;  and  I  find  it  in  another  Greek  compound, 
\vhich  is  generally  explained  in  a  different  way.  To  derive  the 
forms  aXAoSanoff,  rffxthairos  from   baTrtboif  or  iba<posy  is  contrary 


i 


^  This  verb,  which  is  wanting  in  the  text,  is  from  a  conjecture 
proved  of  by  Ruhnken. 

♦  [It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  diiFer  from 
Buttmann,  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  passive  sense  suits  this 
passage  better  than  the  active,  particularly  as  #';^^o5oirow  seem?  opposed 
to  npGo-t^tXoiDr.  the  foruaer  in  the  acnse  of  disliked  Ay»  the  latter  of  agree' 
able  to.  Schneider  and  Passow  in  their  lexicons  gi\*e  both  senses,  and 
quote  as  authorities  Sophocles  and  Plato,  but  without  assigning  eitbef 
meaning  to  any  particular  passage, — Ed.] 


58.   ^UyaBeog. 
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to  analogy.  I  think  they  arose  from  an  old  anaslrophe  dXAou 
fiiro,  TjfJMv  or  rjfjLfT^pov  Stto'^.  And  so  also  is  i-^Bohoiroi  i  but 
of  the  two  derivations  proposed  by  the  gram mari arts  (see 
Eustath.),  that  from  ai/r  is  to  be  rejected ;  for  it  is  too  restricted, 
and  the  more  general  one  cannot  be  formed  from  it.  But  the. 
derivation  from  JTrro*  is  confirmed  by  tho  analogy  of  xapo7T<5f# 
*Ex^o^o''TOf  then  is  properly  husHh-Iooking^ ;  from  which  the 
general  meaning  comes  very  naturally,  A  poll.  Rhod.  4,  1670* 
uses  it  (accidentally  or  not  ?)  in  this  which  I  suppoac  to  be  it« 
original  sense ; 

fx^f^^onmaiv 

"OfLftaai  ;|[aX«tioio  TciXw  efi*yrjpfv  ajrcandr. 


58.   'HydOco^* 

The  first  syllable  in  ijydBfo^  is  without  doubt  a  mere  length- 
ening of  the  word,  as  in  TjfiaOofi^j  TJi^e/ioet?,  iiytp^Boin-ai,  ijepi- 
BoifToii  rjvop^rjt  rfKaaKovaiv.  Both  the  derivations  therefore^ 
that  from  Hya^iai  (according  to  which  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
lengthened  form  of  ayaSos),  and  that  from  ayav  ^etos,  would  be 
admissible.  But  the  latter  has  much  clearer  analogy  in  its 
£iVOur ;  for  the  compounding  with  dya-.  dropping  the  r,  is  found 
aUo  in  diyaKKvTos  and  many  proper  names,  and  the  synonymous 
word  {dd€09  is  an  exactly  parallel  case.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  tfyd$€os  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  in  Pindar  dya^€o«,  is  used 
only  of  cities,  countries  and  mountains,   to  which  the   idea  of 


9  Should  this  derivation  be  thought  the  true  one.  we  may  tben  con- 
sider the  interrogative  nobanAt  to  be  much  the  Bame  as  the  Germtin 
wovoTi  [the  English  where/rom]:  but  in  tvSairios  the  ft  i^  not  iuserted, 
the  word  coming  from  vvdov  and  dn6t  as  ivt^Qtv  does  from  tvbov  with  th& 
particle  6tv  annexed. 

*  fPa^sow,  after  having  mentioned  in  his  Lexicon  the  different  de- 
rnrations  of  this  word,  adds  that  **  probably  it  is  no  compound,  but  a 
lengthened  fortn  of  ix6p6%,  like  aAXo5a»rifs,  ^^«S«tnif.  &c.,  which  opinion 
i»i&TQured  by  the  accent" — ^Et».] 
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divine,  sacred,  belongs  as  a  fixed  epithet.     Apollonius  (5,  981 
4,  1131.)  uses  it  still  more  generally  of  any  divine  or  sacred 
place.     Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  older  writers  understood  it 
to  mean  notliing  more  than  ^etbf,  and  the  other  derivation  bo- 
longs  therefore  to  the  later  gi*animarians. 


'He/jfos* ;  vid,  a^/). 


59.    'Hiocif, 


I.  At  II.  c,  56.  we  read  Itt  rjioiini,  2Ka/xaf5/)y,  and  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  in  explaining  its  meaning  look 
to  the  word  T/twi^,  ijiovot,  which  appears  both  in  sound  and  sense 
to  be  akin  to  it.  Heyne,  indeed,  is  satisfied  ^-ith  the  expla- 
nation of  ripis  septus,  while  he  rejects,  and  with  reason^  one 
explanation  which  speaks  of  beautiful  banks,  as  not  possible 
in  an  adjective  so  formed,  and  another,  which  renders  it  "on 
the  banks  of  Scamander,"  as  an  expression  not  agreeable  ta 
Homer^s  general  language.  Eustathiiis  looks  for  the  origiit 
of  the  epithet  in  the  ^' prohabiliii/^*  of  the  banks  being  kiUtfn^ 
But  then  this  must  be  the  proper  meaning  of  ?Jtcoi%  as  it  is  in 
o^Br}.  Whereas  in  most»  if  not  all,  of  the  passages  where  Homer 
uses  the  expression  Tjtofir,  he  is  speaking  of  a  level  bank  or  coasi 
of  sandj  as  that  along  the  sea  before  Troy.  And  in  general  all 
who  deriv^e  the  word  from  i}*iui',  touch  very  slightly  or  not  at 
all  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  never  used  but  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  a  point  which^  according  to  my  idea,  ought  alone  ta 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection  of  every  explanadoii 
of  this  kind. 

a.  There  is  another  old  explanation — a  very  bad  one  it  u^ 
true — ^from  lav,  a  violet,  whence  jjio'ets  is  to  mean  violet^eovertdi 
flowery^  and  the  flowery  stream  will  bo,  a  stream  with  floweiy 
banks :  now  from  the  very  circumstance  of  this  etymology  being| 
so  forced,  I  cannot  but  conjecture  that  those  who  produced  it 
saw  themselves  forcibly  drawn  to  it  by  some  grounds  or  otheC 
of  which  they  felt  sure ;  and  on  which  we  probably  can  speak 


59"  *Hioe<9. 


with  more  certainty  than  they  could,  although  the  Venetian 
Bcbolia  and  the  lexicon  of  Apollonius  were  silent  on  this  word. 
According  to  this  my  conjecture^  the  older  gramraarians  were 
of  opinion  that  Tjtoety  gave  the  idea  of  a  pasture  or  meadow  /  and 
those  etymologists,  as  they  could  not  derive  the  word  from  any 
expression  signifying  grass,  had  recourse  to  one  meaning  flowers. 
It  is  not  my  usual  custom  to  find  new  explanations  in  the  Epic 
language  of  Quintus ;  but  as  those  grammarians  arc  silent  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  unimportant  for  us  to  ohserve  that  the  poet, 
Bpeaking  of  geese  and  cranes  feeding,  says  (5,  299,), 


fji6€V  ircdiov  Kara^offxofxtvoKTiv. 


We  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  this  way  on 
account  of  the  above  unintelligible  etymology,  but  because  ijtt^cts 
was  handed  down  to  him  as  meaning  pras»y.  I^et  us  suppose 
this  to  have  been  the  sense  in  Homer's  time,  and  we  have  a 
very  suitable  epithet  for  the  Scamandcr,  which  flowed  through 
the  grassy  plains  of  Troy.  Thither  Minerva  led  Mars,  and  bade 
him  seat  himself,  on  account  of  the  softness  and  agreeableness  of 
the  situation.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  poet  that  he  should 
place  himself  on  a  hill  in  order  to  overlook  and  watch  the 
battle ;  but  if  such  an  elevated  situation  were  in  Homer's  mind» 
the  banks  of  the  Simois  offered  him  one  in  a  site  both  high  and 
delightfiil;  and  where  we  afterwards  see  the  gods  and  among 
them  Mars  himself  actually  seated,  11.  v,  151. 

3.  We  now  find  ourselves  therefore  standing  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  old  commentators ;  we  have  a  meaning  for 
the  word  )}to'ct9,  which  both  the  thing  itself  and  tradition  render 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and  wo  may  next  look  about  us 
ktx  search  of  a  derivation.  According  to  the  analogy  of  other 
Bfljecdves  in  ocis  we  must  suppose  a  substantive  11  ION  or  -02 
or  -A ;  whether  such  a  one  ever  actually  existed  we  know 
not.  But  should  not  the  well-known  Epic  word  ela^eif^  be 
derived  from  this  very  word,  which  we  suppose  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  old  Epic  language?  Emjufi^jJ  is  a  piece  of  moist 
grass-land,  a  meadow  or  pasture  such  as  is  generally  seen  round 
&  morass  (hence  in  Homer  it  is  always  eia^^ini  lAeos),  where 
poplars  grow  and  innumerable  herds  feed;  while  later  poets, 
as  Apollonius   3,    1 202.   and  Demosthenes  the   Bithynian,  in 
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Steph,  Byz,  V.  'H/iata*,  call  also  by  this  name  traeU  of  land 
which  are  flooded ;  in  which  however  we  see  that  the  giound  of 
this  latter  usage  is  still  the  same  idea  of  a  low  pasture-land, 
8ometimes  entirely  under  water,  and  sometimes  a  green  meadow : 
hence  in  Apollonius  4,  316,,  as  well  as  in  Homer»  the  herds  of 
cattle  feed  in  the  cJa^craty.  Of  this  word  the  most  generally 
received  etymology  (see  Schneider  f)  is  that  of  rffMu^  becauBe 
in  the  common  language  ra  KaOrj^ifva  was  used  to  express  low 
siiuafions.  Considered  however  independently  of  this  meaning, 
the  derivation  is  of  a  somewhat  deceptive  kind ;  for  ctarot  if 
compared  with  tlafiem},  without  reflecting  that  in  the  former 
there  is  a  good  and  well-known  foundation  for  the  alpha,  but 
in  the  latter  tliere  is  none  whatever :  and  when  the  grara- 
marians  (for  instance  in  SchoL  II.  b,  483.)  recommended  the 
pronouncing  it  ilapuvTi^  with  the  aspirate,  we  clearly  see  that 
they  were  contending  on  etymological  grounds  against  the  cur- 
rent pronunciation.  Hence  we  are  fully  justified  in  joining 
this  flafifvi}  with  that  'HION  from  which  comes  the  adjective 
^it>€t?.  If  now  there  be  any  truth  in  the  derivation  of  eltmevfi 
from  i}fj.aL,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  ub  from  deriving  rjiSeit 
from  the  same.  At  all  events  we  must  allow  that  both  Greek 
words  give  us  the  idea  of  a  mead<iw  ;  that  we  can  render  ifiotit 
very  well  by  meadowy^  surrounded  ty  mmdown ;  and  that  it' 
were  no  vain  undertaking  to  show  the  accordance  of  the  lettcTA 
in  the  German  and  the  Greek  words  ^ 


*  [lie  euys  of  a  shallow  harbuiur,  elttfx€vfi  di  kqI  ov  ^ti$os  tori  0a' 
Xflo-oTjff.— Ed.] 

t   [The  passage  referred  to  in  Schneider's  Lexicon  is  this  ; 

"  Eto^ifi^,  1^,  or  more  correctly  fla/icvij,  from  eui/icv^f,  from  twrat. 
Ion.  for  rfifrm,  nii/wg,  lying,  like  itaBii^tvui  Ttfn-of,  a  low  situation,  Suid. 
Hesych.  and  .^Eliaiii  v.  h.  3.  i.,  whence  Uesychius  explains  «ia/ArvoK  by 
vrivtimv,  KOikuv,  ^rav^St},^'  ike, — Ed.] 

'  The  German  word  Atte  [signifying  a  tract  or  district  of  marshy  or 
mefidow  hind]  belongs  evidently  to  the  giinple  root  signifying  water* 
which  runs  through  all  the  Eurojiean  langtiagea.  But  fi«;*€»^  may 
have  meant  literally  a  watery  tract  of  land,  and  such  words  as  €^f«  for 
Xttffw.  flap,  moistvret  alovav,  to  sprinklf,  are  very  favourable  to  this  sup« 
position.  Only  we  must  remember  that  the  word  HION  no  looker 
struck  the  ear  of  a  Greek  with  the  mere  verbal  idea  of  water,  any  more 
than  Jue  now  does  the  ear  of  a  German  [or  meadow  that  of  an  English* 
man],  and  therefore  iWnr*  meadowy,  was  no  bad  epithet  for  a  stream. 
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6o.     H/ca,  rj KIOTO f. 

I.  If  the  adverb  T/^ca  agreed  exactly  in  meaning  with  d»c^a>i' 
and  ^KTJr,  which  we  have  examined  before,  the  difference  of  the 
first  syllable  would  be  no  objection  to  (heir  being  all  three  of 
the  same  family,  as  the  words  T/jfearoy,  vret/>o?,  i)-e^aroy, 
TfKiKTtap  exhibit  clear  proofs  that  in  the  old  Ionic  language  the 
a  privative  was  changed  into  r\.  And  in  fact,  if  we  had  no 
other  passages  with  which  to  compare  the  Pindaric  aica  (Find. 
Pyth.  4,  277,  aKCL  V  d,trray6p€va-€V  kol  UeKCas,  "  Pelias  an- 
swered him  rahnh/*)  than  such  as  11.  y,  155.  'Hwa  tt^kos  dA* 
XrJXofS'  i-nto,  'irttpo^vT  ayopruoi%  **  they  spoke  low  to  each  other/* 
one  would  hardly  wish  to  separate  the  two  ideas.  But  this 
passage  of  the  Iliad  is  the  only  one  which  comes  very  near 
to  the  meaning  of  ijceui'  and  atc^v.  Let  us  compare  now  the 
following  passages.  At  II.  ^y  ^^6.  Nestor  is  teaching  his 
son  that,  in  guiding  hie  horses  round  the  goal,  he  should  in- 
cline ^K  Itt  apKrrepA.  *a  little  to  the  left;'  and  in  the  same 
way  at  Od.  u,  301.  Ulysses  avoids  the  ox-foot  thrown  at  him 
^«a  itapaKkiva'S  K€<^ak^v,  It  is  plain  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  sense  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  silent  or 
trangvil  inclination,  but  that  the  person  inclined  in  a  sliff/U 
degree,  a  little.  And  so  it  is  the  epithet  of  a  flight  blow, 
push,  wind,  the  brightness  of  a  shining  body,  Od.  a-,  91.  93. 
n.  CO,  508.  V,  440.  o",  596.,  and  of  a  slow  pace,  iJKa  KiSvras, 
Od.  pf  254  *»  Ijfi  all  these  passages  there  is  not  only  no  idea 
whatever  of  stillness  or  silence,  but  in  all  except  tlie  first  the 
meanings  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  stillness  and  calm- 
ness without  considerable  difficulty  and  force  ;  as  for  instance 
at  Od.  «T,  93.  the  blow  given  was  so  far  from  being  a  soft  or 
gentle  one,  that  it  smashed  the  bones  of  Irus  and  made  the 
blood  burst  from  his  mouth,  so  that  ^ku  stands  there  only  in 
opposition  to  such  a  blow  as  would  have  stretched  him  dead  on 
the  spotf.  Consequently  the  idea  given  by  i]Ka  is  not  a  positive 
one  implying  a  negative  quality  as  in  dKTjv,  but  only  a  relative 

♦  [Also  of  a  smile,  Hes.  Theog.  547.— Eo.] 

t  [The  word  seems  used  in  this  passage  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  magnifying  the  strength  of  Ulysses,  by  repreijenting  whiU  in  fact 
was  a  very  violent  blow,  to  have  been  in  his  eetiination  quite  a  slight 
one. — Eo.] 
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60.    *Hlca,  iKKFTOi* 


idea  implying  diminution,  and  this  is  no  other  than  weak.  This 
idea  will  bring  all  those  passages  to  an  uniformity  of  meaning, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  context  that  it  acquires  the  sense  of 
low,  slow  i  into  which  it  passed  over  completely,  but  very  natu- 
rally, in  such  phrases  as  jj^a  ayopcveip,  icCav, 

2*  According  to  this  I  suppose  ^jta  to  be  the  genuine  posi- 
tive of  Tja-aov,  TJKKTTa;  and  the  spiritus,  if  it  does  not  belong 
entirely  to  the  old  etymologists,  is  the  Ionic  lenis,  which  was 
sometimes  adopted  without  any  apparent  reason  in  single  forms 
of  a  family  otherwise  aspirated  thioughout,  and  was  perhaps 
used  here  on  account  of  the  transition  from  one  meaning  to  a 
cognate  one,  from  sUfjJdhf  to  soffh/,  gcnth/  L  If  then,  on  the 
one  side,  the  difference  of  the  spiritus  is  no  objection  to  my 
supposition,  on  the  other  it  is  confirmed  by  the  digamma :  for 
7]«ra  has  still  evident  traces  of  it  in  Homer, — aircrio-aro  ij^a,  avrotr 
tJico, — nor  is  there  one  passage  to  the  contrary;  and  though 
ijaawp  has  in  Homer  no  traces  of  it,  yet  its  compound  di}myro9 
carries  it  continually.  The  positive  of  n^rnrajj',  yj^icrroy  may 
have  been  rftcvs,  as  that  of  OAatrmt^j  rdxtfrTo?  is  Ta^i^s,  and  thus 
*^Ka  or  ^Ka  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  one  as  t&xo-  <^oes  to 
the  other. 

3.  And  for  that  reason  I  cannot  follow  the  old  grammarians 
in  writing  i)ki{fto^  at  II.  y}r,  531.  For  they  thought  that  because 
rjKa  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  shw  whb  once  separated  from 
the  more  general  meaning  of  rjiraov,  iJKi<TTa,  therefore  vjkioto?, 
which  occurs  in  that  passage  only,  was  the  adjectival  superlative 
of  that  adverb  with  the  same  meaning : 

Bap^iiOToi  fitv  yap  ol  taav  KukXlrpt-^nt  IrmoLy 
*H«to"TOf  S*  171'  avTOi  iKavvtptv  apfi   tv  dyutvi. 

And  certainly  if  that  were  true,  we  might,  amidst  the  general 
uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  oldest  accentuation  and  aspiration, 
rest  very  well  contented  with  the  lenis  here  also.  But  if  it  he 
understood  in  that  way,  it  gives  a  very  silly  meaning :  "  he 
had  the  slowest  horses,  and  was  himself  the  slowest  of  chariot 
eers/*  As  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  race  19 
shared  between  the  horses  and  the  driver,  it  would  be  a  false 


'  The  Etym.  M.  in  qKKrros  bus  the  form  JJKa  in  an  obscure  glosfi ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferrt'tl,  oilher  that  the  pronunciation  was  ansetUed 
between  9*0  and  5«*»  or  that  my  explanation  of  the  word  was  not  un- 
known to  the  old  grammarians.     Comp.  SchoL  Br  on  U.  V'*  53 '  • 
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thought  to  ascribe  the  slow  driving  to  the  latter  as  his  parti- 
cular fault.  Still  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  charioteer 
was  jjcro-ftii^  Imr-qKaTT]^,  and  that  he  had  ^pabvT^povs  Xtsttovs  ;  and 
so  it  was  explained  in  the  early  times,  as  we  find  from  the 
scholia,  by  those  who  did  not  go  about  in  search  of  grammatical 
subtleties.  The  aira^  ft/jr^/utcroi;  which  we  have  here  is  therefore 
the  adjectival  superlative  of  tJo-^tw*' *,  not  occurring  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  older  writers,  though  it  could  not  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  language  ;  for  Julian  would  have  hardly 
said  in  his  prose  (N,  A.  4,  31.  9, 1.)  iiKitrros  flrjpat^j  iJKtrrTos  Kpvy^ou 
4>4p€w,  if  he  had  had  no  other  precedent  than  this  of  Homer. 


61.    'UXi^aro^. 

1.  'HX^aToy  in  Homer  is  always  the  epithet  of  'jrhprj.  It  is 
evidently  a  compound  word,  but  its  derivation  is  not  clear ; 
hence  it  has  been  generally  attempted  from  very  eaily  times 
to  conjecture  the  moar;ing  from  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  and  from  that  again  to  deduce  the  derivation.  The 
leading  idea,  which  the  great  majority  of  passages  both  in 
Homer  and  elsewhere  has  always  given  to  the  reader,  is  that 
of  a  steep  height,  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  climbed.  As  this 
meaning  can  be  made  out  with  certainty; we  will  endeavour  first 
to  do  so  thoroughly,  and  then  examine  the  peculiarities  or  con- 
tradictions which  accompany  it. 

2.  The  passage  of  11.  0,  273.  ig  of  such  a  kind  as  of  itself  to 
put  the  above-mentioned  meaning  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  there 
said  of  a  stag  and  a  wild  goat  pursued  Jay  the  hunters, 

Tic  ptv  T   TfKifiaTOi  TTfrprj  rai  dda-Kiot  v\ij 
EiptKrar  oi/d*  apa  re  ir^i  Kix'ffpfyai  aia-ipop  ^€». 

As  it  is  quite  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  inac- 
curate structure  of  the  sentence,  the  rock  refers  to  the  goat,  as 


I 


*  [Passow's  article  on  this  word  is  the  following :  *•  ^Hworor,  fj»  ok, 
siiperl.  adj.  from  the  adv.  ^xn^  found  only  at  II.  ^,  531.  jyoorop  Aav- 
v€ft*v^  the  slowegf  in  driving.  Others  read  iJKitrTos,  tlie  common  superl. 
of  ^(TtTtav,  the  worst  of  drivers :  but  as  rjftiarot  is  otherwise  unknown  to 
the  Homeric  language,  the  other  reading  Bhould  be  retained  as  a  rehc 
of  the  oldest  verbal  formation,"— Eo.] 
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the  wood  does  to  the  stag,  and  as  it  is  quite  nece^ajy  thai  the 
separate  epithet  joined  mth  each  of  those  objects  should  exprett 
that  in  which  the  certainty  of  safety  lies ;  so  it  is  equally  certain 
that  TiKCfiaTo^  refers  to  the  steep  height,  as  that  6curKioT  does  to 
the  thickness  of  the  covert,  With  this  passage  we  must  join 
those  also  "where  the  same  meaning  offers  itself  as  the  most 
natural,  or  where  it  seems  to  be  correct  and  beautiful.  This  is 
the  case  at  Od.  k,  ^S.  of  the  rock  which  runs  round  the  harbour; 
where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  singular  WrpJ7  iiki^aros  docs 
not  mean  one  single  rock  only,  but  expresses  quite  as  well  ■ 
lofty  wall  of  rock,  in  the  same  way  as  at  v.  4.  the  chain  of  rocks 
which  runs  like  a  wall  round  the  island  of  ^^olus  is  called  At^rcnj 
friTpj),  Again,  at  II.  0.  619.  irhpif  ^hlKtfiaros  fx^ydkij,  is  the  huge 
rock  on  the  sea-coast  which  braves  the  wind  and  waves  ;  and  at 
Hcs.  a,  422.  TiKi^aTos,  without  any  other  epithet,  is  the  rock 
Btruck  by  Jupiter*s  thunder.  The  passages  also  where  the  word! 
is  a  fixed  epithet,  {as  at  Od.  v.  196.  of  the  rocks  of  Ithaca,  at 
II.  ft,  35.  of  the  rocks  which  Patroclus  says  must  have  been  the 
parents  of  the  stubborn  Achilles,  at  Hes.  0,  786.  of  the  rock 
fiom  which  the  Styx  springs,) — although  in  all  of  them  the  idea 
of  height  is  not  exactly  a  necessary  one, — yet  associate  them- 
selves in  the  same  sense  with  those  others  where  that  meaning 
is  more  clear  and  decisive. 

3.  That  the  ancients  understood  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
shown  also  by  the  usage  of  the  following  classical  epochs.  In 
Theognis  v.  176.  a  fatal  leap,  TrtTpiav  Kar  rjXi^drfaVf  is  joined 
with  a  leap  into  the  deep  sea.  In  Pindar  01.  6,  i  ro.  the  hill 
Cronius,  which  elsewhere  is  called  the  sunny,  is  distinguished 
by  this  epithet  ;  Ikovto  5'  v\jfrikolo  irirpav  iikijiarov  Kpovlov  *.  la 
Aristophanes  A  v.  1732.  the  Olympic  throne  of  Jove  is  called 
i]KifiaTOi  $p6voi  ;  a  combination  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  poet.  And,  lastly,  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  v,  268.  the  con- 
nexion of  this  verse  with  the  foregoing  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
clear,  but  the  context  in  the  following  one  makes  it  perfectly 
certain  that  riki^aToi  is  there  the  epithet  of  lofty  trees;  an  ap-« 
plication  of  the  word  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
w^hich  appears  to  me  to  betray  the  industry  of  a  later  epocli 


[It  is  used  also  in  /Eschyl,  Supp.  350.5=363. — Ed.] 
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in  poetry  than  that  in  which  we  are  justified  in  placing  those 
poems ;  but  thia  remnrk  may  perhaps  belong  to  only  these  two 
verses,  on  which  see  Hermann's  Introduction,  p»  95.  And  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  poetical  use  of  the  word  beyond  the  pure 
age  of  Greek  poetry,  we  may  add  to  these  the  usage  of  Apol- 
lonius,  with  whom  this  word  is  veiy  common  as  the  epithet  of 
Spo^y  or  occasionally  of  other  words  signif)^ng  elevation,  and 
always  in  the  plain  and  necessary  sense  of  a  steep  height ;  from 
which  passages  I  will  only  select  one,  ^Kpr}  irAvToBiv  ^\(lSaTos, 
2,361. 

4.  But  what  appears  to  confirm  this  to  be  the  genuine  mean- 
ing  is^  that  it  occurs  also  in  ancient  prose«  For  when  Xenophon 
rn  his  Anab.  i,  4,  4.,  in  the  description  of  a  fortified  pass  in 
Cilicia,  says,  vw^pSfp  dk  -^irav  iriTpm  ijAt/SaToi,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  he  selected  intentionally  a  poetical  expression  for  such 
a  sentence.  In  the  same  way  Polybius  also  uses  the  word, 
4,41.  iKxapahpovin-a  kcu  biaKOTtToifra  tJttous  ijKi^aTovf,  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  expression,  without  having  exactly  re- 
mained in  constant  use  in  the  everyday  language  of  Greece, 
pas«ted  by  degrees  from  the  language  of  poetry  into  that  of 
polished  prose,  it  supposes  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  had 
been  transmitted  down  from  an  earlier  period,  and  was  already 
become  old  in  Xenophon's  time. 

5.  This  meaning  then  we  must  look  upon  as  I  he  true  and 
genuine  leading  sense  of  the  compound  word  TJAi/Jaros,  even 
without  knowing  the  literal  signification  of  its  component  parts  ; 
and  whatever  militates  against  this  must  be  brouglit  forward  as 
a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  first  thing  of  this  kind  which  we 
meet  with  is  in  Homer  himself,  where  the  rock  with  which  the 
Cyclops  shuts  up  his  cave  (Od.  i,  243.)  is  called  jjAi/Saroy.  It  is 
true  that  here  we  need  not  go  far  in  search  of  a  reason  for  this 
use  of  the  word.  We  may  say  that  it  is  a  fabulous  exaggeration 
of  the  size  of  the  giant  and  of  everything  around  him.  But  this 
explanation  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Proportion  must  be  pre- 
served even  in  exaggerations  of  the  imagination :  the  giant  is  a 
huge  monster,  but  still  there  is  a  proportion  kept  up  between 
him  and  the  strangers,  which  can  be  comprehended,  and  is,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  tangible.  He  seizes  two  of  Ulysses's 
companions  Hk*  puppies ;  he  devours  them,  but  still  he  is  con- 
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tented  with  two  at  a  meal ;  and  the  draughts  of  wine  which  he 
takes  from  Ulysses's  leathern  bottle,  though  many  and  deep, 
are  still  enough  to  make  him  drunk;  and  so  in  other  things. 
Thus  the  stone  is  huge^  it  is  true,  but  still  its  size  is  in  some 
measure  limited  by  the  negative  sentence  that  two-aud-t-wenty 
waggons  would  not  have  sufficed  to  remove  it  from  its  place. 
This  description  gives  us  the  ide*a  of  a  huge  mass,  not  of  a  rock 
towering  high  in  air.  In  spite  of  allj  however,  we  must  suppose 
some  hyperbole  in  the  passive  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 
Neither  the  language  nor  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  nature 
can  be  restrained  thus  by  laws.  As  soon  as  poetry  becomes 
fabulous,  as  soon  as,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  by  creating 
astonishment,  it  rises  from  surrounding  nature  into  the  mon- 
strous, it  loses  proportion  also,  which  it  certainly  would  not  be 
very  anxious  to  preserve,  in  order  to  feed  the  listening  crowd 
with  poorer  food.  I  have  mentioned  above  one  instance  of  the 
proportion  which  the  giant  bears  to  the  strangers,  but  the  poet 
has  given  another  in  his  description  of  the  Cyclops  at  the  vejy 
beginning  at  verse  190. 

Kal  yup  $uvj^  rrrrvKro  irtXtoptov,  ovdc  t^fi 
*Av(5pi  yf  triro^ayt^,  a\Xa  pit^  vXtjtvrt 

Now,  certainly,  one  who  in  size  resembles  a  woody  cliff  or 
promontory,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  break  off  one  of  the 
precipitous  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  in  order  to  close  the  entrance 
of  his  cave.  For  that  the  poet  wishes  to  represent  the  rocky 
mass  to  be  not  a  mere  stone,  but  one  of  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
is  evident  from  his  calling  it  not  ulrpov  but  uiTp-rjv,  which  latter 
form  Homer,  as  well  as  succeeding  writers,  always  uses  of  fixed 
rocks  only,  except  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  a  little  further 
on  w^hcre  he  makes  the  giant  break  off  the  (op  of  a  laiye  hill 
and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  concluding  the  description  with  these 
words  (486.), 

*EtcXv(T0tj  8*  Bakarrtra  Kartpxoiuvijv  wirA  irtrptjt. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  we  see  how  the  disproportion  is 
caused  by  the  direction  which  the  poet  has  chosen  to  take.  On 
this  point  however  I  would  remark,  that   here  we  have  not 
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only  the  poet  before  us,  but  that  certain  ideas  and  expressions 
had  already  been  transmitted  down  for  his  adoption.  And 
in  particular  I  would  mention,  that  in  the  descriptions  handed 
down  of  the  giants  wc  find  familiar  and  in  a  certain  degree 
established  representations  of  their  seizing  and  hurling  whole 
mountains,  as  for  instance  in  the  battle  of  the  Titans  in  Hcsiod 
(&,  675,),  where  the  hundred-handed  giants  are  described  as 

6.  I  think  all  this  stands  on  grounds  so  sure  in  themselves, 
that  1  may  very  well  now  expect  that  no  one  will  be  mis- 
led by  a  passage  certainly  somewhat  strange  in  Strabo,  17, 
p.  818.  The  geographer  there  says,  that  he  has  sometimes 
seen  in  Upper  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the  public  roads  tt^- 
Tpov  TjXi^aTov  oTpoyyvkoVf  kctoif  iKUvm,  eyyvy  rrc^ai/ioetSoCs,  of  a 
black  and  hard  stone ;  and  at  the  end  he  says  the  largest  of 
these  stones  might  be  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  none  under  six 
feet.  In  this  passage  the  use  of  the  word  deviates  so  consi- 
derably from  all  the  older  writers,  unless  we  should  think 
perhaps  of  joining  with  it  the  stone  of  the  Cyclops^  that 
Schneider*  in  his  Lexicon  supposes  from  this  single  passage 
that  the  word  may  have  had  a  collateral  meaning,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  one.  But  to  suppose  that  a  word  contained 
a  meaning  which  might  have  had  an  influence  on  the  passages 
of  the  earlier  writers,  and  which  yet  we  do  not  observe  in  any 
one  of  tliem,  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment:  and  equally  improbable  is  it  that  there  should  be  a 
meaning  peculiar  to  Strabo,  or  to  this  later  epoch  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  for  as  the  roundness  and  smoothness,  the  hardness  and 
colour,  of  the  stone  are  contained  in  the  other  epithets,  there 
remains  nothing  for  this  one  but  its  size.  And  we  may  there- 
fore rest  very  well  satisfied  with  the  alternative,  that  either  this 
epithet  of  large  rocks  had  become  generally  applicable  in  the 


I 


*  [Schneider  explains  JiKl^aro^  by  the  mere  general  terms  "  high^ 
deepf  like  alius,"  and  adds  that  in  the  passage  of  Strabo  *^^  the  word  has 
another  collateral  meaning."  Hia  account  is  very  meagre  and  superficial* 
Not  so  that  of  Passow,  which  is  full  and  satisfactory' j  but  still  has  no- 
thing worth  adding  to  Buttmaun. — Ed,] 
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common  language  of  the  day  to  every  huge  mass  of  stone  (for 
the  word  used  here  is  -nhposy  not  i^tTpa) ;  or  that  the  passage  in 
question  is  an  isolated  one,  as  we  know  that  the  later  writers  did 
sometimes  use  the  expressions  of  the  earlier  authors  according 
to  their  own  judgraeut;  in  which  case  the  stone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cyclops*  cave  may  very  probably,  have  served  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  more  important  both  in  itself  and  by 
its  antiquity  is  the  following  deviation  from  Homer's  usage,  that 
the  word  is  also  an  epithet  of  caves  and  }}!uce8  not  deep.  In 
Hesiod  0,  4H3.  Rhea  conceals  the  young  Jupiter  in  Crete 

Aiyalta  fv  Sp*t. 

In  Euripides  HippoL  73a.  the  Chorus  wishes  itself  ^A*/?<iTOiff  vvh 
K€vSfxQow^  in  order  that  there — (I  wish  I  could  see  this  locality 
fixed  on  some  certain  grounds) —they  might  be  turned  into 
birds,  &c.  And,  lastly,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Etym.  M,  that 
Stesichorus  called  Tartarus  ?}Ai)3aros  in  the  sense  of  deep.  We 
might  understand  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  as  the  scholiast  doMi 
{iif  KoCkia  Kal  v^fft}Km)f  of  a  cave  lying  in  a  ioftt/  and  trackl^H 
mountain  ;  but  then  the  expression  tnro  Kfv$(a't  yaCrjs  would  leST 
us  amazingly  astray.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied in  all  three  passages  with  the  explanation  of  the  Etym»  M. 
and  of  tlie  Sehol.  Eurip.  (/^a^irrtlrots),  and  seek  for  the  solution 
of  any  difficulty  in  the  analogy  between  hiffh  and  deep^  an  ana- 
logy recognized  by  other  languages.  But  as  jjA^^aros  is  evidently 
a  compound  word  arising  from  certain  definite  collateral  ideas, 
while  in  high  and  deep  these  are  by  no  means  the  same,  we  must 
now  see  whether  etymology  will  lead  to  any  results, 

8.  The  most  common  derivation,  and  which  seems  to  offer 
itself  the  most  readily,  is  that  from  ijKws ;  in  which  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  aspirate ;  not  only  because  that  de- 
pended on  the  caprice  of  the  oldest  revivers  of  Homer,  and 
at  II.  Of  273,  there  is  mentioned  as  an  old  various  reading 
Tbv  fteV  $'  ^kCf3aTos  (see  the  scholium  on  v.  619.,  where  how- 
ever it  is  said  that  this  reading  was  not  adopted  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  handed  down) ;  but  because  also  in  the  living 
language    of   Greece    the    aspirate    fluctuated    so    frequently. 


62.  ^H^a,  &c. 

Now  certainly  for  a  lofty  rock  on  which  the  sun  shines  the 
whole  day  this  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  epithets ;  but  then 
it  is  just  the  contrary  as  an  epithet  of  caves  and  of  Tartarus. 
And  if  we  adopt  it,  we  must  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  heights  was  the  true  and 
proper  signification,  but  that  its  application  to  depth  arose  en- 
tirely from  the  imagination  of  the  poet  (Hesiod),  who  might  not 
have  noticed  the  literal  sense»  because  it  did  not  force  itself  on 
the  ear ;  a  supposition  which  in  such  old  Epic  usage  as  that  of 
the  Theogonia  docs  not  appear  to  me  admissible. 

9,  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  according 
to  its  original  sense  was  really  an  expression  equally  applicable 
to  height  and  depth,  I  know  of  no  idea  suited  to  such  an  appli- 
cation but  a  synonym  of  a^aros  or  fiwo-^aros.  And  such  a  one 
can  hardly  be  coined  out  of  the  syllable  tjKl  by  any  other  means 
than  by  adopting  the  other  ancient  etymology,  which  supposes 
it  an  abridgment  of  jjAtTojSaros,  according  to  the  analogy  of  7}At- 
t6ixt]vo9^  T/Xcrofpyoj.  in  which  words  lies  the  idea  of  mtmn^  or 
failitig  in ;  so  that  7}kifiaTos  would  express  the  facility  of  making 
a  false  step  in  ascending  a  precipitous  height  or  descending  a 
steep  declivity*. 


H/x/3/>oTOJ/ ;   vid.  a^^poa-tot^ 


62.    H/jo,  imT)pay  anrjpavoSf  epirjpo^,  ipirjpey* 

I.  The  passages  where  the  forms  tfpa  and  i7r(r}pa  are  found  in 
our  Homer  are  the  following:  II  f,  J32. 

ul  rit  jrdpos  nrp 


♦  [Pasaow  in  his  Lexicon  gives  the  Bame  two  derivations  as  Butt^ 
mann  does*  and  agxeeai  with  him  in  preferring  the  latter.  He  adds  jfrom 
the  Leips.  Litt.  Ztg.  {Leipsic  Literary  Gazette)  1826.  p.  2206.  a  third, 
AAQ,  uXaofMi,  that  from  which  the  footstep  slips, — Ed,] 
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Od,  y,  164.  of  those  who  side  with  Agamemnon  and  wish  to 
remain  still  at  Troy, 

AvTts  rir  *Ar^€(%  "Ayaft.tfiPOPt  ^pa  tptpoyrfr, 

-^^  T,  575.  one  of  the  suitors  says  of  the  people  of  Ithaca, 

Aaol  d*  ovKiTi  rrdnnav  c*(^*  ^fXiP  ^pa  <pepovciv. 

At  <r,  ^6,  Ulysses  stipulates  in  his  pugilistic  combat  with  Irus, 

At  11.  a,  572.  it  is  said  of  Vulcanj  interposing  between  the 
wrangling  deities  and  recommending  concord, 

MrjTpl  ^iXjp  (iTiTjpa  *p4pa>v  XrviceuXrj<^  "Hpg" 

and  at  578.  he  advises  his  mother 

ttarpl  <PiX^  ftnrjpa  (^iptiv  Ait. 

That  ail  these  six  passages,  with  immaterial  changes  of  form, 
give  the  same  meaning,  is  clear.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  such  idea  in  them  as  to  assist/  and  though  in  the  fourth 
passage  this  idea  harmonizes  with  the  sense,  yet  it  is  merely 
by  accident.  In  every  instance  the  meaning  is  x^P^^^^^K  to 
(p'atify,  do  or  smj  something  which  ma^  give  pleasure  to  another. 
Now  as  this  is  the  idea  in  the  first  of  those  passages  in  the 
simple  expression  i5/>a  4*^p€iv,  it  follows  that  the  accusative  Tjpa 
must  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  accusative 

2.  The  same  simple  form  occurs  also  in  the  well-known  oracle 
which  Hercules  received  \ 

in  which  passage  there  are  certainly  more  signs  of  the  meaning 

to  assist,  but  still  some  force  is  clearly  requisite  to  bring  it 
out,  on  account  of  the  play  on  the  name  'H/jaicAf/ff.  And  the 
^pa  KofjLtC€tii,  to  help^  to  cure^  in  Orph.  de  Lapid.  755.  is  a  later 
application  of  the  Homeric  expression.  The  next  step  which 
has  been  taken,  that  of  proceeding  from  the  explanation  of  the 


1  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  662.     Suid.  in  'Hpakkris  ^viC'rai. 
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bcusative  ^pa  by  rriv  x**P'^ '"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  'IP**  ^^  ^^^  adverbial 
Inse  of  x'^P"''  ^^  ficeount  of^  belongs  likewise  to  the  later  poets 

»  3.  With  regard  to  derivation,  that  from  /po?,  ipai\  in  which 
1^6  the  idea  of  desiring,  is  far  less  suitable  than  the  generally 
Reived  one  from  ^pw,  dpfcr*ca>,  to  fit  or  suit  oneself  to  am/  one^ 
lease  hhtiy  he  pleasing  or  agreeable^  with  'vv  hich  ai^rces  exactly 
lie  word  &v\atipj\s^,  and  the  jjarticiiilc  ^pptfi^oj,  as  used  in  Scut 
Icrc.  116.  ixdka  yap  pv  ol  apfxfva  d7i€i^,  i.  e.  agreeable. 
\  4.  With  this  corresponds  al&o  the  word  ipl}]po9  as  the 
Mithet  of  a  friend;  for  when  Idonieneus  (II.  d,  266.}  promises 
l^amemnon  to  be  to  him  ipCjjpo^  ^ratpos,  it  can  only  mean 
^^iiahle,  agreeable.  This  too  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
bne  epithet  can  be  brought  to  suit  the  singer  (Od.  a,  346.  &c.) 
rtio  pleases  everybody.  And  the  gramniarians  unanimously 
Kplain  it  by  (v  apapia^,  iipfioafifvoi^  ivdpfiofJTos .  The  plural 
fi^p^s  (we  have  frequently  ipitjpt^  kralpQi)  is  nothing  more 
^m  a  metaplasmus  lor  iplrjpot;  a  change  very  conceivable  in 
hose  times,  when  forms  were  not  yet  so  regulated  by  analogy^ 

E  consequently  that  which  was  more  agreeable  to  mouth 
ear  was  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  was  more 
og:ical. 
)  5.  Whether,  now,  J}pa  be  the  neuter  plural  of  an  adjective^ 
r  the  accusative  singular  of  a  substantive  ♦,  is  n  point  which 
light  remain  undecided.  But  the  verb  <^ip€w  appears  to 
ke  to  favour  the  substantive,  particulai'ly  by  the  analogy  of 
^iv  ip^p€itf.  The  supposition  of  a  nominative  ^/j,  feminine 
W  masculine*  which  Ilerodiau  makes  in  Eustathius,  is  thcre- 
ffe  grammatically  quite   correct,  without  its   being  necessary 


^  Etym.  M.  in  v.  and  the  gloss  of  Heaychius  quoted  at  sect.  7.  of 
ps  article. 

[■*  CttUini*  Fr.  41.  Dosiatl.  in  Ara  secuoda.  Hence  we  must  hesitate 
efbre  we  attribute  the  word  to  Sophocles  la  such  a  way  as  this  j  in 
ipaeeage  too  in  which  it  must  liave  a  more  far-fetched  nienning.  and 
wsre  the  ear  at  once  tella  ua  it  can  only  be  7  pa.  See  Hermann  on 
pph,  Aj.  J77. 

*  Hence  the  SchoL  Soph.  CEd.  T.  1094.  explains  iwirjpa  ^p*iv  by  to 
Y^ipn  frpoaix^iv. 

*  [Both  Schneider  and  Paj^sow  are  of  opinion  that  inufpa  ts  the  neut. 
IT.  of  an  adjective  eVtij/»off.— Ed.] 
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that  this  nominative  should  have  actually  existed;  and  tlie 
existence  of  the  adjective  4p(f]f>os  is  so  {ax  from  favouring  th& 
supposition  of  a  similar  simple  adjective  rjpos,  that  we  might 
rather  draw  from  it  a  contrary  conclusion ;  for  in  none  of  the 
other  words  compounded  with  ipt-  do  we  find,  on  separatiiig 
the  syllables,  an  adjective ;  hut  from  other  parts  of  speech,  by 
prefixing  ^pi-  and  adding  an  adjectival  form,  are  compK}sed  al 
once  adjectives^  as  ipiKvbrfs^  fpif^pofios,  ipCn^Ms,  corresponding 
exactly  with  ^ptJjpos  as  formed  immediately  from  Upm,  or  if  yon 
will  from  /jpi  and  rendering  it  most  improbahle  that  there  uhould 
have  heen  such  a  simple  as  ^pos,  there  being  no  such  simple  u 

6.  From  the  junction  then  of  this  same  root  with  a  ^^H 
position  might  arise  an  adjective,  without  presupposing  to5 
existence  of  the  simple  jjpoi.  Thus  wc  should  have  CTriT/pos, 
like  iwUko-no^,  MopKos,  &c.  And  indeed  it  was  an  old  point 
of  dispute  among  the  grammarians,  whether  in  the  two  la&t  of 
the  passages  quoted  above  we  should  write  htCrjpa  <^ipfiv  Qt\ 
ln\  Tipa  ^ipfiv.  To  decide  this  question  we  must  first  throw 
aside  all  later  usage,  and  try  to  explain  Homer  by  himselll. 
Now  as  we  have  in  the  first  passage  the  simple  ^pa,  rea^onabla^ 
criticism  requires  that  when  we  find  Mripa  (if  we  so  write  it)^ 
in  an  expression  exactly  similar,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  a 
word  of  the  same  kind  as  *ipa.  Either,  therefore,  both  are  sub» 
stantives^ — but  who  can  think  a  compound  substantive  htCrjp  t^ 
be  probable  ? — or  both  are  adjectives,  which  we  have  just  seea 
in  the  case  of  jjpos  to  be  improbable.  But  the  most  convincing^ 
proof  against  the  reading  of  imrjpa  may  be  drawn  from  the  se- 
cond and  two  following  passages,  on  which  three  1  might  there- 
fore fairly  expect  some  clear  explanation  from  those  who  read  in 
the  two  last  iiriTjpa,  Some  of  these  commentators  have  quoted 
the  above  three  passages  without  due  consideration  as  examples 
in  favour  of  the  simple  ^pa.  They  did  not  consider  that  when 
the  same  poet  says  in  one  place 

At'  'Arpfidj?  *K.yapJp»f»n  ^pa,  (fUpatrrtt, 

and  in  another 

MjjTpl  (plkjf  Em  HPA  <fitp63v, 

thisj  according  to  all  reasonable  judgment,  is  one  and  the 
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expression;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  join  iiri  with  (ftipew  ill 
the  former  case,  and  with  fjpa  (by  writing  Mvipa)  m  the  latter  K 
Hence  we  can  hardly  think  otherwise  than  that  nil  who  favoured 
liie  reading  of  (ijCrjpay  must  have  supposed  in  the  former  case  a 
imssta^  not  of  iiTt<ji(pot*Tt^,  but  of  inljipa.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
all  experience  and  all  the  pliilosophy  of  language ;  for  every 
preposition  which  docs  not  govern  a  case  becomes  at  once  an 
adverb,  that  is,  attaches  itself  in  thought  to  the  verb  or  to  the 
whole  sentence,  not  to  one  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence ; 
which  is  the  only  correct  view  of  the  tmesis. 

7.  A  part  of  the  old  grammarians  then  acknowledged  (and 
correctly)  no  other  reading  than  rjpa  in  nnj  of  the  passages  ; 
whence  arose  the  gloss  of  Hesychiiis,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition 
of  Alberti  (vol.  i*  p.  1648-  L  8,),  and  which,  if  we  follow  the 
manuscript  (see  Schow),  must  be  written  thus  :  *H/ja'  iJTot  oiTtar 
71  xdptv,  ^otjSfiatff  hnKOvpCatf^  HaTpl  <^^A(j»  iirl  j^pa  (piptat;  Ait  ij  f c^ij. 
That  is  to  eoy,  we  have  here  placed  together  5  pa,  certalnhj^ 
^po,  Javnitr^  and  fj  ^>a,  he  spoktf;  because  all  these  forms  were 
written  the  same  in  the  old  copies,  Ai'iMaichus,  on  the  other 
h&nd^  who  was  anything  in  the  world  but  a  philosopher,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  (irlripa ;  and,  as  is  but  too  com- 
mon, the  authority  of  a  name  ]>revailed  against  reason  and  solid 
argument.  Remarkable  is  the  voice  of  defeat  as  sounded  by  the 
Schol,  on  II.  a,  57 2.  koI  iTifKpdrrjiTfP  tj  'Apitrrdpx^^  Kairoi  k6yoif  firj 

8.  In  addition  to  the  fear  of  altering  the  text  of  Aristarchus 
<m  inaufficient  grounds,  modern  scholars  have  also  been  de- 
terred from  rejecting  the  inadmissible  ^mrjpa  by  other  reasons, 
which  may  be  found  in  Wolffs  Prolegom.  to  the  Iliad  of  1785, 
ia  Schellenberg  on  Antimachus  Fi\  87,  and  in  ITeyne  on  11.  a, 
372.  The  particular  objection  of  the  last  commentator  was 
to  the  expression  itself,  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  we 
cannot  well  say  x«pti'  ^Tri^f/^etr.  T  take  this  objection  to  mean 
that  i'mfp€p€ii/  may  be  used  elsewhere  in  a  hostile  sense;  for 
instance,  with  x^^P^/^PW^-     Schneider,  indeed,  in  his  Lexicon 


A  This  18  the  meaning  of  Bninck's  brief  decision  on  Rhian.  i,  21. 
^  Heyne  wiw  too  ha^ty  in  his  objection  that  the  vurb  f7rn^'jp<t»'  le  not 
Hoveric.     It  does  occur  iu  the  tmesis  (the  only  way  io  which  it  can 
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draws  a  comparison  *  between  tiiis  expression  and  a  sim 
one,  with  a  friendly  meaning,  in  Thucyd.  8,  8^.  ult.  opyhi  im- 
<l}€pfiv  TwL  But  this,  beside  not  being  Homeric,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  means  ^to  direct  all  one*s  inclinations  and 
exertions  toward  some  person  or  his  party.'  But  a  shorter 
and  more  satisfactory  answer  to  that  objection  may  be  made 
by  recollecting  that  the  expression,  which  in  11.  a,  572.  578.  is 
disputed,  doeSj  according  to  the  observations  made  above  in 
section  6,,  actually  stand  undisputed  in  the  three  passages  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  consequently  can  be  used.  If,  however,  there 
be  anything  startling  in  this  expression,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re* 
move  it. 

9.  'H/jtt  <p€p€iv  was,  in  the  sense  of  to  he  agreeahle^  to  gratify, 
80  current  au  expression,  and  the  substantive  was  so  completely 
forgotten  as  a  separate  word,  that  i]pa<p^p€iv  seemed  to  the  ear 
to  be  a  single  word,  like  baKpvx^o^<ra,  avepvaap^  evirdo^ctif,  and 
such  like.  Hence  in  those  four  passages  the  two  words  are  not 
separated  by  any  third  word.  And  in  the  same  way  as  men 
were  led  to  strengthen  the  cognate  ideas  aprjynv,  apLVPfw^  by- 
joining  them  to  a  preposition  and  thus  forming  inapTiy€u\  ^ira- 
fivvuv,  so  they  said  (if  we  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  write 
it  so)  iTnripaif>4p€iP,  and  then  admitted  the  tmesis  iir  'Ayofid^ovt 
i]pa<})(peiv,  as  in  izlTptafo-cnv  ^prj^ai :  just  as  the  later  prose  writem 
ventiurcd  to  say  aiT€V7rdiTxup,  To  compare  it  with  the  Homeric. 
Kara  hdxpv  x^ovtra,  which  Wolf  is  correct  in  writing  separately.^ 
would  I  think  be  unfair,  as  this  latter  is  no  compound  in  the 
sense  of  KaTabaKpvovaa  (shedding  tcarsj,  but  a  real  transpositioa 
of  the  words  for  bdKpv  K«rax^o»^<ra,  which  in  cttI  i)pa  fj^ipeii'  is  th© 
very  point  in  doubt  ?. 


be  admitted  into  an  hexameter)  at  II.  6,  516.  Tpt^fflv  f0'  IwvodofUKn 
<p€pfitf  rTo\v8attpvv  "Afura,  Larchcr  in  the  Hist,  de  I'A.  d.  1.  to.  47.  p.  1 79., 
iti  a  note  on  the  Etym  M,  v.  ^pavov,  speaks  on  this  qaestion  much  as 
Heyi^e  does,  but  there  i?  notlnng  new  in  what  he  says. 

*  [Schaeider  says  that  the  exprcssioo  of  Thucydides  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  that  of  Htmier. — En.] 

7  Still  I  would  never  at  once  write  rtpatl^fprtv,  eiTiiypa^f/Hty,  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory,  which,  like  many  otbersi,  may  be  overturned  by  a  sin- 
gle historical  observation,  A  respect  for  documentary  evidence  within 
certain  liniils  becomes  no  one  more  than  him  who  profes*se«  to  examine 
fundamentallv. 
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10.  Far  loss  can  the  reading  of  Aristarchus  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  adjective  im/}pava  in 
Od.  Ty  343.  For  in  the  first  place  eTroipai'a  is  not  iTrir^pa;  and 
in. the  second,  this  would  be  coinparing  sentences  of  a  totally 
dissimilar  formation.  The  expression  in  that  passage  of  the 
Odyssey  J  Ovbi  rt  juat  irobdvt'nTpa  Trohm'  €TTUffiava  6vfi^  TCyveTai, 
cannot  make  it  even  probable  that  we  must  write  (TrCripa  ^(p€iv 
Ttvi,  if  there  be  other  grounds  for  doubting  this  reading.  As 
for  that  still  more  forced  alteration  of  Aristarchus,  by  which 
Mjjpa  is  thrust  into  this  passage  also  by  reading  €7rtV'  ^^^  Ovfii^ 
riyveratf  it  has  been  most  justly  and  properly  rejected.  Nor 
ought  the  critic  to  be  acquitted  of  want  of  judgment  in  this 
instance,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  account  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius'*. 

1 1 .  Homer  himself  then  furnishes  us  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary;  and  it  would  be  a  most  erroneous  and  deceptive  mode  of 
proceeding,  if»  in  order  to  decide  on  the  reading  in  Homer,  we 
should  think  it  necessary  to  examine  the  post-Homeric  poets, 
hoM^ever  old,  as  to  whether  <7r%yy  were  a  form  in  use  or 
not.  This  however  we  will  do,  but  not  with  that  object, 
Brunck  indeed  went  too  far  the  other  way,  when  in  a  note  on 
Bhianus  1,21.  he  carried  on  his  conclusions — correct  as  far 
as  they  regarded  Homer- — to  all  other  authors,  and  wished 
to  banish  the  word  altogether  from  the  language.  In  Sopho- 
cles (Ed.  T.  1094.,  where  we  have  in  a  chorus  ft»s  im^jpa 
<fi4potn-a  T&h  ffioU  TvpdpifoiSf  and  where  Brunck  most  extraor- 
dinarily retains  this  reading,  without  retracting  his  former  de- 
cision, the  passage  is  so  exact  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
passages,  that  whatever  can  be  said  of  them  would  seem  to 
hold  good  of  this  also;  and  the  utmost,  therefore,  we  have  to 
do  is  to  acknowledge  with  respect  the  pen  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  the  reading  of  l-niijpa.     My  opinion  however  is  not 


TM,  OW*  Tt  ftoi  iTodayiTTTpa  iTodwi'  trriTjp'  dva  Bvft.^^  ra  tmKovprjTiko  rfjs 
^vxh^'  ofJrwir  'Apl(TTap)(^of,  For  to  read  here  (Tnrjpafa  would  be  con- 
trary' to  the  plain  nieani»ig  of  Apollonius,  as  the  words  ra  tiriKovprjTitta 
can  only  refer  to  tbe  first  word  of  the  gloss,  'Ewiiypa*  Compare  Eustath. 
ad  loc. 
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that  tbey  first  introduced  it,  even  in  Homer :  I  feel  much  more 
per&uadeil  thut  this  reading,  like  many  others,  had  long  been 
unsettled ;   otherwise  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his   poem  of  the 
Argonauts  (4,  375-)  would  not  have  written  so  positively  *0^ 
iTTiTfpa   tfifpQifxai    foiKora   fiapyoavvjifruK      For    as    surely   as   tlus 
reading  is  false  in  Hotper,  so  surely  is  Bruock  wrong  in  read- 
ing  in   this    passage   iirl  rjpa  <^fpM/jiau     Medea  is  here   saving 
with  bitterness  to  Jason,  thtit  he  had  better  kill  her  "  that  she 
might  thereby  receive  the  thanks  or  reward  due  to  her  folly." 
Here  the  simple  <f>(p(afxa\,  is  indispensable  ;  and  Apollonins,  who 
thought  he  read  in  Homer  iniripa  <f>fp€iv  rwi,  formed  from  it 
for  his  own  use  iirCrjpa  ifyipffrOai.     The  epigrammatic  poet  Phaj- 
dimus,  who  belongs  to  about  the  same  time,  acted  in  the  same 
way;  he  joins  eir/ij/ja  8e'x^at  (Kpigr,  r,),  in  order  to  use  it  as  the 
correlative  of  Imripa  (jiiptiv, — In  Rhianus  the  reading  is  uncer- 
tain, because  he  has  exactly  the  Homeric  expression,  and  we 
know  not  how  he  wrote  it*    In  such  cases  we  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  manuscripts.    But  that  Antimachus  used  the  word  inirjpa 
as  a  substantive  tlocs  not  folluw,  as  Schelienberg  (p.  1 13.)  thinks, 
from  the  tbllowing  gloss  of  Hesychius:  'Eir^ypa*^  tt}V  fxcr*  cm^- 
KovpCaf  X'^P"'  M^y^^^'    V  ^'5   ^ijs   irrptoi/cTias,   is  * Aifrlfia\os,     So 
far  from  it,  I  cannot  tiud  any  other  meaning  in  (k  iKpiova-Cas^ 
(for  the  grammarian  meant  this  phrase  in  a  good  sense,  i.  e./rvm^ 
cTCcss  of  spints^  to  prat  if y^  give  pleantre,)  than  if  I  were  to  write 
litl  ijpa. — But  there  occur  otht^r  forms  of  the  adjective  ^uttipo^. 
The   iirivipov  iu   the   second  Triupeian  Inscription,  v.  19.  (se« 
Jacobs  ad  AnaL  Brunck.  2.  p,  302.)  is  however  the  most  un-* 
meaning.     A  poet  of  so  late  a  period  as  he  is,  and  one  always 
on  the  look  out  for  learned  expressions,  might  have  formed  thif 
word  for  himself  out  of  the  already  generally  received  (Trifjpeu 
But  we  find  also  two  glosses  of  this  word  in  Hesychius,  whero 
they  now  appear  tlius : 

'ETTtijpuff*   i-rrlKovpo^^  iin$vfjLt}r^^. 

'E-nitjpor  ^orfOoi,  x^F'^  ttTrodtSot/y. 


I 


^  In  the  MS.  it  is,  according  to  Schow»  eirijjpos,  which  bowevie^^ 
appears  to  have  been  very  properly  altered  by  Musurua  to  fViiyjM.  Ici 
the  iTidQuscripts  the  a  is  frequcDtly  written  with  such  loDg  projecting 
points  that  it  is  very  easily  mistakciii  for  or  (oc). 


62.  ^tlpn^  &c 
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But  instead  of  the  first  "Enljipos  the  MS*  has  ^Emripav,  and  in- 
stead of  the  second  it  has  'Eirt^  pos,  as  Musurus  has  erased  a 
letter  (see  Schow)  between  i}  and  p.  This  strengthens  Pierson's 
conjecture  proposed  in  the  Verisim.  p.  105.  that  instead  of  the 
firot  iirCriffO^  we  should  read  ^Emyjpai'09 ;  and  the  second  stands 
OB  very  uncertain  grounds  ^^*:  nor,  if  it  be  genuine,  can  we  know 
to  which  of  the  later  writers  it  refers. 

12.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  two  instances  of  'Ett/j^/xji 
in  very  ancient  poets.  In  Lcsches,  in  a  fragment  of  the  little 
Iliad  quoted  by  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophron.  1 26 ^,t  the  Greeks  give 
Andromache  to  Neoptolemus,  imrjpov  ii^€t/3cf^€j'ot  yipas  ^vbpL 
And  Empedocles,  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Aristotle  De  Anima 
I,  5.  (Stiirz.  vers.  208.),  gives  this  word  as  an  epithet  of  the 
earth :  'H  b^  xOiav  Mrjpoi  iv  rvaTipvoi^  ^o^ij'otcrti/.  But  in 
both  these  instances  Mrfpo^  is  evidently  an  adjective,  and  the 
epithet  of  a  substantive  standing  near ;  and  this  appearance 
therefore  is  the  less  able  to  furnish  any  proof  of  the  reading 
in  Homer.  So  far  from  that,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  effect 
of  iirC  should  be,  as  it  is  in  rj/ja  fTn<f>ipeiv,  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  an  adjective  by  compounding  it  of  i-nl  and  ^pa;  and 
this  might  have  been  i-nCyjpof  as  well  as  finitjpai'o^.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  the  uncertainty  of  readings  in 
fr^metits.  Now,  as  in  the  epithet  of  the  earth  we  cannot  in 
any  way  perceive  the  force  of  im  (toward  whom  is  it  suitable 
or  pleasing  ?),  and  as  Philoponus  in  his  commentary  on  Ari* 
atotle  explains  this  word  by  €vdptJL0(rT09t  which  we  have  seen 
above  among  the  explanations  of  ipirjpo^^  I  cannot  but  conjec- 
ture, and  I  think  with  reason,  that  this  last-mentioned  genuine 
and  old  Epic  word  should  be  restored  to  both  those  fragments. 
How  particularly  suited  it  is,  though  not  exactly  in  the  Homeric 
sense,  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Empedocles,  must  be  at 
once  felt;  and  in  Lesches  it  expresses  the  same  as  would  be 
expressed  by  iwiripavos  and  by  ^ttu^/jos  *,  which  is  now  not 
unjustly  suspected. 


to 
should 


10  Pierson  leaves  it  as  it  stands,  considmng  all  from  inUovpot 
tmo^tdoCs  as  explanations  of  ^EmTjpavos. — For  the  refits  tirUhjxrjrfff  sho 
be  «yn$vfiJjT6s> 

*  [PiuRftow  reads  rnlrjpa  as  one  word  in  the  two  passageB  of  Homer 
and  in  the  CEd.T.  of  Sophocles.    He  adds,  **  Bnttmanti  in  his  Lexilogu* 


su 
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13.  The  form  im^pavos  in  post-Homeric  usa^e  has  been 
soinewhat  perplexed,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  from  two 
roots  meeting  in  the  same  form.  For  according  to  glosse* 
which  can  be  depended  on,  ijpapos  is  the  same  as  KoCptufO^; 
and  thus  inijipavo^  fluctuates  between  the  meanings  of  a^n^ 
ahle^  he!pei\  ruler.  For  very  copious  inlbrmation  on  rj 
7)pav4^  and  iTjiripavo^  we  may  refer  to  Pierson,  to  whose 
tations  belongs  also  another  verse  of  Empedoclee  (Sturz 
42 J.),  where  Pythagoras  is  called  UavroMi'  t€  ^dKicrra  aoipw 
imilpapoi  epymtK  See  also  Schneider's*  Lexicon,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  inscription  of  Herodes  Atticus,  IloVi^i'  ''AOtjvomv 
iTni)pat'€  TpLToydveia. 


Ill 


'HvTf ;  vitL  €}}t€. 
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J.  The  verb  B^etw^  to  sit,  is  known  to  us  from  the  Attic 
poetry,  particularly  from  Euripides,  A  substantive,  6  ^oko?, 
the  seaf,  in  tlie  same  writers,  shows  by  its  quantity  that  the  a 
of  the  verb^  as  well  as  of  the  substantive,  is  not  only  lon^  by 
position,  but  long  also  in  itself,  as  in  upddcrm^  icpayos.  With 
this  agrees  exactly  the  double  alpha  in  the  Epic  form  of  this 
verb,  in  Oaaa-aifi^v,  Od.  y^  336-,  daatraei*,  11.  t,  r94.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  again  rejecting  the  idea  that  the  Epic 


rejects  the  word,  and  proposes  to  read  both  in  Homer  and  Sophocde& 
rjTi  ^pa ;  but  \n»  g^rouiids  for  doing  so  are  not  convincing." — Eo.] 

*  [From  Schneider's  and  Passow's  Lexicons  I  compile  the  followiug; 

"  'E7ru7paKor»  ok,  udj.  agreeable,  graieful,  tmTjpafa  0vfA^,  Od.  r,  343. — 
After  Homer  the  meatiiirg  fluctuates  between  mjreeahlc,  smtable ;  and 
(by  its  connexion  with  ijpaj'os,  Koipatfoi,)  helping,  protecting,  nifing^  master 
of;  in  this  latter  cas^e  it  governs  a  genitive  :  iro<patv  Ipytitv  *w,  Empe- 
docles.  t/6ot  niiihfvatos  teal  aptriis  in.  ytvnfxtifQi,  master  or  possessor  of^ 
Stohaeus  Phys.  p.  85 6»  acnrlt  aKovrtav  *V,  protect ing  against.  Anal.  2, 
p.  405.  no.  1,  vtvptav  fir.  strengthetiing,  Athen.  1,  p.  5.  vt)\}a\y  rntiipavQs 
^pfiovt  agreeable  or  suitable  to,  Dioiiys,  Pcrieg.  617.  Compare  nppMwuk 
flwtPt  HcB.  Scut.  1 16.,  and  ftp^fva  irapuxo*',  84." — Ed.] 


poets  lengthened  the  long  vowel  merely  on  account  of  the 
metre.  This,  I  repeat,  is  never  the  case ;  but  where  it  appears 
to  be  so,  it  is  cither  a  conlractiou  occurring  elsewhere  but  sus- 
pended in  one  particular  instance,  or  it  is  a  real  contraction 
resolved  into  two  vowels  of  similar  sound,  as  in  ^pAatrBai  from 
oputrOat^  which  is  itself  contracted  from  opdeaBai.  Thus  0a<rcroi/, 
fjLokkoVt  &r}p€9,  /3<SXos,  ttwAos,  and  a  number  of  others,  are  never 
lengthened  by  the  Epic  poets  ;  but  tbey  arc  right  in  saying 
kaa^f  Kpoaroy,  which,  as  1  have  shown  in  note  i .  of  art,  i .  are 
original  forms  without  contraction,  or  in  other  words  are  already 
in  resolution.  We  must  therefore,  on  account  of  the  Epic  Oa- 
dfTa<a,  acknowledge  in  0ua(Ttx>  a  contraction ;  and  as  in  this  case 
we  have  no  reason  for  resolving  the  a  into  two  different  vowels 
(as  aBkos  into  aidkos)  we  must  look  on  the  Homeric  ^adtrrrw 
as  the  resolved,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  radical,  not  the 
lengthened  form. 

2.  With  this  again  accords  very  w^ell  the  form  Ooa(tat  which 
in  two  passages  in  the  Tragedians  is  explained  like  the  Homeric 
OadiTiTta,     jEschylus  iu  the  Suppl.  6iO.  says  of  Jupiter, 

'Ytt'  dpxtiS  8^  oCtiuov  Boa^a>v 

TO  (itloV  XpfttTtTUPtaXf  KpaTVP§l' 

&STtt>0¥  avati3rv  fj^vov  crf'^ct  KaTiu, 

The  old  and  only  explanation  from  the  time  of  the  Scholiast  is, 
*  siititi^  under  no  one's  dominion^*  And  in  Sophocles  CEd.  T.  2. 
CEdipus  asks  the  supplicating  Thcbans, 

TivQS  trod'  iSftas  raadt  fiot  Bodj^trt 
*lKTfipiots  tekadoiaiv  i^arffxptvot. 

The  scholium  is :  OodCert  Kaja  ^idXva-tv  dj/x!  tov  BArro-ere.  tj  Bom 
trpoKdBrjfrB^.  Doubtless  the  explanation,  which  in  this  latter 
scholium  stands  first,  and  in  the  scholium  to  ^schylus  stands 
alone,  was  the  general  and  traditionary  one ;  and  hence  Plutarch 
(De  Aud.  Poet,  p.  22.  e.)  introduces  this  very  verb  as  one  ex- 
ample among  others  of  a  word  of  twofold  meaning  in  the  poete. 
Godfeti^y  says  he,  means  either  a  motion,  as  in  Euripides,  ^  to 
Ka$tC((T0ai  Kol  Badaaav  ws  ^ofpoKkrji  :  and  then  he  quotes  the 
passage  above.  It  is  impossible  that  Plutarch  could  have  men- 
tioned this  meaning  with  such  confidence  if  he  had  not  known 
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that  this  was  the  general,  and»  as  he  at  least  must  have  thoughti 

the  UDclispiited  explanation. 

3.  Certainly  this  interpretation  of  a  word,  appearing  so  plainlj 
to  be  derived  from  Boos,  must  have  been  striking;  and  this  alone 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  which  induced  even  Greek  inter- 
preters of  Sophocles,  as  we  see  in  tVie  fjcholiuni  quoted  above, 
to  try  and  unite  the  idea  of  quick  motion  with  that  of  sitting ; 
an  explanation  wbiclx  has  been  lately  supported  by  Erfurdt  and 
Hertiiann  as  the  only  true  one.  According  to  these  it  must 
mean,  *'  Cur  banc  mihi  sessionera  festinatis  ?"  Whatever  can  ' 
be  advanced  in  support  of  such  an  interpretation  every  one  may 
easily  supply  for  himself.  Even  Hermann  adduces  only  some 
general  principles  ;  and  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to  those 
two  commentators,  merely  reinarkin^j  that  I  am  far  from  con- 
vinced by  the  notes  of  either  of  them.  Everything  in  the  pas- 
sage betokens  that  the  supplicants,  who  were  seated  in  ^ont  of 
the  palace,  had  been  already  there  a  considerable  time,  when  at 
length  the  kin«:  goes  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  coming* 
Here  is  nothing  to  give  the  idea  of  a  calamity  suddenly  break- 
ing out,  to  avert  which  the  citizens  rush  in  haste  to  the  king ; 
but  it  is  the  account  of  a  pestilence  which  had  already  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  had  at  last  induced  the  citizens  to  seat  them- 
selves as  suppliants  before  the  palace:  a  proceeding  which,  I 
can  certainly  imagine,  might  well  have  been  introduced  by  a 
solemn  supplicatory  procession,  but  not  by  anything  with  which 
the  idea  of  haste  would  accord-  Whoever  has  still  doubts  on 
this  point,  may  read,  in  addition  to  that  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Thebes, 

Tivas  voff  ihpat  rdaB*  pn  Bod^rrt  j 

this  of  Theseus  to  Hercules,  who  is  described  sitting  ou  th« 
ground,  muffled  up  and  in  deep  distress,  in  Eur.  Here.  Fur 
1214, 

.  ,  .  .  ci  riiP  BatTtrovra  livirrfjifovs  fSpdf 

4.  With  regard  to  the  passage  of  jEschylus,  Erfurdt  declare* 
that  he  does  not  understand  it :  of  one  thing  only  he  seeing 
convinced,  that  the  common  explanation  **  nulHus  sub  impcrio 
scdcns"  is   beyond  measure  silly.      Hermann  says  only  that 


63.  e 


aacr(reir 


,  Bod^i 


av» 
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$odC(av  there  does  not  mean  sUitnff.  He  reserves  therefore  to 
himself  the  alternative  of  explaining  it  from  the  idea  of  Bodi  j 
an  explanation  which  physically  cannot  be  wrong,  but  which 
must  be  very  striking  if  it  is  to  supersede  with  me  the  thought 
which  lies  in  the  usual  explanation*  For  the  sentence  is  not  a 
mere  bald  assertion,  that  Jupiter  is  not  a  subject;  but  it  is  said 
of  him  in  opposition  to  all  other  kings  and  all  the  other  gods* 
that  he  is  the  only  ruler  who  has  no  higher  ruler  above  him. 
And  therefore  it  is  said  that  he  KpaTvi'u,  with  which  idea  0odCfi 
ill  the  sense  of  the  Epic  Oadrrafw  accordts  extremely  well ;  and 
to  this  again  the  expression  atfmOfv  r}fx4vov  refers  with  much 
more  meaning,  as  to  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  likewise  in  a 
bitting  posture.  Nor  is  the  tautology,  which  has  offended  some 
of  the  commentators,  one  unworthy  of  a  lyric  poet.  The  prin- 
cipal thought  is  divided  into  two  ideas;  first,  that  he  is  in/enm' 
to  none  in  2^ff>cf\  Bor  subject  to  any  more  powerful  than  himself 
(xparvvuv  and  Kp^Ltrtrovfs,  as  words  of  the  same  family,  standing 
in  evident  relation  each  to  the  other)  ;  secondly,  that  he  has  no 
one  above  himself  to  hok  up  h  with  moe  or  fear.  Tliis  is  surely 
no  tautology,  where  no  idea  is  repeated  a  second  time.  And 
even  should  any  one  think  that  *aTM,  after  vtt^  ^px^^  0(ra(<inf  ii 
superfluous,  he  will  be  assisted  by  Puuw,  who  proposes  to  erase 
this  Kdroi,  as  being  more  than  the  metre  of  the  corresponding 
strophe  will  allow  of;  or  perhaps  he  may  be  relieved  by  a  happy 
conjecture  of  some  better  critic  than  Fauw,  As  it  now  stands 
the  literal  sense  is  this ;  "  Not  sitting  under  the  dominion  of 
any  one  has  he  less  power  than  more  powerful  ones ;  he  (below) 
does  not  look  up  wiih  awe  to  any  one  sitting  above."  Whatever 
other  questions  may  arise  from  the  words  as  they  there  stand, 
I  leave  unnoticed:  they  are  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
truth  of  the  whole,  that  we  feel  at  once  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed  by  sensible  interpretation  or  simple  criticism. 

5.  This  Ood((a,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  come  from  ^ojf,  as 
Valckenacr  supposes,  who,  according  to  his  well-known  unsound 
etymology,  does  not  hesitate  to  derive  ^affffd*,  Sadaaca^  nay  all 
words  which  mean  to  sit  or  set  doum^  from  hastening  to  a  seat. 
I  go  no  further  back  than  to  the  root  0E-  in  TiStjfxi,  which,  as 
every  scholar  will  see,  is  different  from  the  root  0E-  in  $i<ii, 
whence   Boos  seems   to  come.      Why  this   root  in  ffacnTum   is 
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sounded  ©A-  I  know  not ;  I  only  see  that  it  is  so,  and  at  Uic 
same  time  1  perceive  that  in  another  dialect  in  that  vnde  field 
of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  from  which  the  lyric  poets  and 
tragedians  took  their  less  tisual,  but  to  the  ears  of  their  conlem. 
poraries  not  unknown  sounds, — that  in  such  a  dialect  the  a  of 
the  radiciil  syllable  was  lost  before  the  other  a  by  being  changed 
into  0 ;  just  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  article  that  ^o^a-aaro 
belongs  to  a  verb  whose  present  is  biarcu,  and  which  we  have 
with  great  probability  derived  from  Stiiij.     The  termination  ^tt 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  form  as  in  (TtfioCiA,  a'(f>h7tt; 
and  this  dod(^  would  probably  when  inflected  have  taken  the  (K 
This  word  then  the  old  tragedians  took  from  that  source,  which 
they  preferred  to  any  other ;  firom  what  was  indeed  at  some  one 
time,  and  in  some  place  or  other,  the  common  language  of  the 
day ;  whilst  the  other  OodCoi,  which  signifies  to  rush  and  stormt 
belongs  without  doubt  to  those  words  formed  by  the  poet  ana- 
logically for  his  own  use.     Xay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
jecturing that  Euripides^  or  whomsoever  he  followed  in  this, 
transferred  intentionally,  by  a  kind  of  play  on  the  word,  the  old 
form  (which  was  in  use  in  another  sense,  but  for  which  there 
was  no  ostensible  derivation)  to  the  sense  of  Boos,  as  this  latter 
struck  the  ear  the  moment  the  verb  was  uttered :  and  it  appears 
to  me   to  be  greatly   in   confirmation   of  my  conjecture,   that 
Euripides  uses  the  word  in  this  latter  sense  only,  vEschylus  and 
Sophocles  only  in  the  former. 

6.  But  in  order  to  he  able  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on 
this  point,  we  must  examine  another  word  used  by  the  trage- 
dians* the  compound  iinBodC^iir  in  the  two  following  passages : 
jEschyl.  Choeph.  Sy^.,  where  the  chonis  of  young  women,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  murder-scene  between  Orestes  and  ^gisthus, 
exclaim  in  their  anxiety, — 

ZfPf  ZfVt  Ti  XfyoD  J    n6&tv  (ip^ip/xm 

*fvb  d*  ttvolas 

Uus  t(ro»  flnovfT  avvawftat  ; 


1  Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  meaning  of  Q6a^t  (Heaych,),  one 
the  naaies  of  Apollo,  a»  sufferers  seated  tliemselvei*  in  his  temples  in 
particular,  supplicating  relief  or  advice  from  hi&  sanative  and  oracular 
power. 


6^.   Ouaa-a-eiVy  Ooa'i^eiv. 
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and  the  end  of  Eurip.  Med.,  where  Jason,  imprecating  ven- 
jgtsaice  on  Medea,  who  was  flying  away  with  the  bodies  of  their 
children  whom  she  had  murdered,  says, — 

*AXX'  oTTiia-ov  yovv  rrapa  nal  Mvafxai, 

Mafyrvpofxfvoi  Satfiovas,  q>(  fiot 
TeW  airoicTfiPaa  ,  &C. 

Hennann,  who  quotes  these  two  passages  also^  but  who  cannot 
in  the  compass  of  a  note  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  them, 
says  only  thus  much,  that  they,  like  the  others,  have  the  verb 
in  its  genuine  signification,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  $069* 
I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  the  former  case. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  ingenuity  may  bring  the  ob- 
scure verb  into  the  sense  of  $od{<i>  from  0o6s ;  but  I  still  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  that  degree  of 
clearness  requisite  in  poetry.  And  with  this  1  might  rest  satis- 
fied :  but  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  makes  some  observations  on 
this  word  which  deserve  all  our  attention.  He  camparcs  it  with 
the  known  verb  iTTLOad^fip  or  iinOiai^etv.  to  emtqfhfm  to  the  gods^ 
but  still  in  such  a  way  that  he  deduces  iT^iBod^^w  here  also  from 
the  idea  oi  slttiny  and  supplivafitig,  II' he  is  right,  the  uniform- 
ity of  usage  in  ^Eschylus  is  preserved ;  and  that  Euripides  used 
the  word  &oA(m  once  in  its  old  signification,>*vill  surprise  and 
mislead  no  one.  At  all  events,  the  meaning,  as  similar  to  that 
of  HiBtiiiCtiv,  is  evident  (among  other  examples  of  this  verb)  in 
the  following:  Pherecrates  ap.  Eustath. 

'Yartpav  aparai  KOTnBta^ti  r^  trcrrpr 

and  Plato  Phiedr.  p.  241.  b.  where  the  boy  follows  the  person 
who  is  leaving  him 

Now  to  me  it  seems  impossible  to  consider  as  two  distinct  verbs 


-  There  is  a  various  reading  tTrt&tidCtny  m  some  very  good  MSS.,  as 
in  the  Clark.  &c.^  and  we  tind  in  Thucydidea  occasioimlly  twt6(td(ftv, 
trrtBtuKrpdt .  \%ithout»  as  it  appears,  any  various  readiag.  Notwithstand- 
ing' this  I  am  inclined  to  consider  t7ri6fd(tip  as  the  older  form,  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  f^imple  etymology  rovi  Stovs  KokriP  ini  rtvi.    It  is  true 
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63.   Ba(i<r<re<i'>  Ooul^eiv* 


the  forms  imOiaCup  and  (in&oaCfiv,  whicli  we  see  a  £xed 
has  joined  by  a  Kat  to  verbs  siguiiying  some  poweriul  exppo* 
si  on  of  feeling,  as  iitfvxtdOai,  Oprjveiv,  apwrOaC  rtx^t,  dyavajrrcir, 
and  which  give  the  idea  of  violent  lamentation  or  complaint: 
but  either  we  must  read  in  the  two  tragic  passages  iTr^BidCiiVt 
or  this  word  mutit  have  received  in  an  old  dialect  the  change  of 
€  into  o.  There  is  a  third  supposition  possible,  namely,  tbaU 
iTTiBoaCfw  may  be  in  its  derivation  distinct  from  iirLdfaCfn*.  but 
that  from  t^imilarity  of  sound  usage  has  confounded  them ;  in 
which  case  I  should  always  prefer  Schneider*s  derivation  of 
OoaCetif  to  the  possible  one  from  Boos, 

7.  With  ^dtro-w  is  connected,  as  we  have  before  said,  ^0*01; 
consequently  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  Epic  language 
$aaKos :  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  we  do  find  Oanct 
and  its  lengthened  form  Ootaxos  exclusively  Epic.  This  proves 
however  that  OQkos  is  a  contraction,  either  from  ao  or  oa*  But 
$daKo^  only  is  agreeable  to  Greek  analogy  (compare  dvkoKo^, 
tjivKa^  and  <j^iiAa*roy,  <l>appiaKOi\  /laAaict/ir)  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
verbal  form  Ooa^m :  nor  ought  we  to  be  more  astonished  at  find 
ing  BaA<r(T(si  in  Homer  with  (OoaKo^)  (?wkos,  ^omkos,  than  we  are 
at  seeing  loAacraTo  by  the  side  of  o^aro  '^. 


* 


that  we  might  also  say  ra  $fia^  instead  of  tov^  6tovs ;  but  as  0fiaC«t9, 
€K6tm((tv,  &c.  were  in  existence  in  a  somt-vvhat  different  etymological 
way,  it  was  very  natural  even  without  that  for  t'mBtdCfiv  to  pas*  over 
into  the  same  form. 

J  We  have  adopted  as  the  root  of  the  forma  treated  of  in  this  article 
eE-,  or  0A-,  not  with  the  causative  meaning  io  piuce^  (which  in  t/^i^^i 
is  undoubtedly  only  the  tlerivative  one,  as  to  cause  to  stmid  \»  in  Ifmjtu. :) 
but  with  the  meaning  of  to  sit,  in  which  sense  it  has  given  place  in 
common  usage  to  other  forms.  Hence  the  prohability  of  its  connexioa 
with  the  old  verb  diaa-afr&m,  to  supprtvate^  arising  from  the  posture  of 
suppliimts  which  we  have  seen  iti  ^oat*'*'*  ^ee  Schneid.  Lex.  To  thia 
I  would  add  the  word  ^}T«f ,  which  I  do  not  derive  from  the  iden  of  /o- 
care  operant,  but  from  that  of  to  sit,  as  the  Germuns  say  the  Sassen 
[Saxons]  or  Imas^en  [inhabitants];  that  is  to  say,  the  original  settlers  or 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  name  was  originally  Bar*s,  which 
form  HesychJus  quotes  expressly  as  Cretan ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
form  Btiatrtra  give**  us  the  root  OA-.  I  suppose  then  that  Bdatt<tt,  a  Beat, 
h  formed  immediatdy  from  that  very  ancient  verhfd  form  dow  lost ; 
and  from  this  name,  according  to  all  analogy*  comes  at  once  the  verb 
Badaaoi,  Like  (jjapfidaaaj  fKaXdaaat.     Thus   the  double  a  in   ^oaa<rcii  i§^ 


64.   OeoirpoTTO^^  OiowpowtoVy  &c. 
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64.   0€O7rpo7rop,  deoTrpOTrioi/,  &c. 


1.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Beoirpo-nos  from  -npot-nai  does 
not  in  itself  deserve  to  he  at  once  rejected,  as  such  elision-like 
contractions  are  conceivable  in  old  compounds,  and  are  not 
perhaps  without  example.  The  simple  analogy  however,  which 
leads  to  tt^^tiu),  deserves  a  prior  examination ;  but  in  making 
this  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  or  startled  by  the 
common  meaning  of  this  word,  to  hecmne^  suit.  Hotoer  has 
not  this  meaning  at  all,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  it  was  first 
formed  from  the  older  one,  to  he  distinguished^  he  pre-eminent^ 
which  in  Homer  is  the  constant  sense  of  itp^'nw,  fxtTairpiirta^  itc- 
ir/>c7nis,  &c.  But  old  meanings  of  words  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  Epic  language  only ;  in  the  lyric  usage,  and  through  this 
in  the  dramatic^  there  are  many  significations  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  too  frequently  to  explain  away  as  bold  metaphors, 
appropriate  as  these  are  to  lyric  poetry.  Combinations  like 
those  produced  by  the  word  before  us  may  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  such  an  error.  ^Eschylus  uses  the  word  of  everything 
which  forces  itself  for  ward j  pewlrufvs  tlirouyht  of  everything 
which  forces  itself  on  any  sense.  For  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  ^ght^  the  transferring  of  it  to  the  snwtly  as  in  Agam.  1322. 
"O/Jioios  arpLQSt  iti^frnp  fK  rd^pov,  Tr/jtTret,  could  scarcely  avoid 
being  ridiculous  j  and  besides,  at  v.  ^531.  of  the  same  tragedy 
it  is  used  of  sound,  and  agidn  Pindar  N,  3,  ti8.  says  abso- 
lutely /3o^  -TTpeTret,  "  a  shout  comes  forth,"  With  this  may  be 
joined  a  new  sense  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  passages  5 
jEsch.  Agam.  30.  *IA^ou  ttoAis  'EaAwKci',  ws  6  <ppvKTos  ayyiX- 
X<at^  TTpinfi;  and  Eurip.  Ale,  515.  T^  XPW^  Kovp^  T^d€  tt(v- 
dtjfjuj,  «/>€7r€is.  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  second  passage  the 
usual  explanation  of  t(  xpW^  ^'^^  ^A  '•  c.  2ta  tC  with  Trpmis 
{inn^ms  es)  used  absolutely,  will  be  preferred  before  the  ex- 
planation of  irpiitus  by  fTTifjLadf ftsy  which  also  suits  so  well  the 


fully  explained  :  for  to  appeud  -atra<a  as  a  mere  termination,  like  -aC«». 
is  not  according  to  analogy :  tbougli  a  word  formed  in  -do-crw  may  be 
changed  to  -a^o*.  as  or4^TTa>  is  iuto  (r^afw. 
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6^,   OeowJi}f, 


passage  of  ^schylus.     To  this  let  us  add  the  glosses  of  Hesj- 

chius,  npeirotv  repay,  Kv-npioi,  HpeTrra,  <f>avTdtTfMiTa,  (lte6v€S,  aod 
it  will  be  cliificult  to  separate  the  SeoTipoTTo^y  who  interprets  llic 
signs  given  by  the  gods,  from  this  family  of  words.     II.  fx,  22S. 

Ei&€itj  repdoav,  icai  oi  nfiOoiaro  XaoL 

That  is  to  say,  probably  the  old  expression  was  6€bs  ir/)€7rf  i  *'  a 
god  sends  a  sign ;"  the  sign  sent  was  called  deoTTpoTriov^  and  the 
interpreter  of  it  O^oTipoTioiK 

2.  If  we  wish  to  go  further,  and  give  to  the  radical  word  irphu 
its  proper  etymologiciil  place,  it  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  those 
numerous  modifications,  so  natural  in  every  old  language,  of 
the  form  and  meaning  of  IlEPil,  Tsdpd^t  Trepaw,  &c.,  t4)  press 
ihmugh  i  and  to  have  taken  to  itself  the  definite  meaning  of  to 
2^rcss  forward,  hirst  forth^  consequently  also  /o  cause  to  jrress 
fora^ard^  send  Jvrih^  and,  after  its  own  peculiar  form,  to  be  a 
reduplication,  as  in  the  same  family  of  words  iropirrf  is  5. 


6  5 .    QtovSri9* 


I 


r.  I  consider  the  Homeric  word  B^ovhrii  to  be  essentially 
distinct  from  those  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  of  in  the  next 
article.  In  genera!  it  is  considered  to  be  a  contraction  from 
B€0€llr\i,  a  w^ord  of  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  dcoctVcAos. 
But  as  the  sense  of  ^eovSrfj,  in  the  passages  where  it  occtmt 
is  at  once  felt  to  deviate  from  the  meaning  of  those  other  words 
(^€(TKeAos,  &c.},  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  idea  of  god^lik4 
the  more  general  one  of  godlij^  and  that  again  understood  to 


I  I  lav  no  great  strees  on  the  gloss  of  Suidas,  npotr*ov,  /nftvrcv/m' 
Km  Btoirpowtov,  r<y  tK  B€my  ^avTfvpn,  in  order  that  I  may  suppose  up6- 
TTjo*"  to  have  existed  as  a  simpk  ;  although  it  does  accord  remarkably 
well  with  the  glos&cs  of  He^ychiua.  Besides^  the  question  gains  no- 
thing by  it. 

■i  That  is  to  say,  the  second  syllable  of  the  origiaal  reduplication, 
which  doubles  the  whole  radical  syllable*  is  frequently  cut  short,  and 
so  arose  for  example  eucii  words  as  iHulmen,  duldcn,  ireten,  [German 
tnfimtives]  volvo,  palpo,  fiXd^u  (a  form  of  jSoAXto),  «p«<cw  (a  reduplication 
of  the  same  root  whence  come  itpoaiW,  xpouia)^  and  others.  See  note» 
p.  275. 


65.  Beoi/^ijf. 
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mean  piom^  holy^  upright,  Many  a  persou  must  surely  have 
felt  that  in  this  explanation  is  mixed  up  something  not  Greek, 
or,  to  gpeak  more  intelligibly,  something  un-heatheiiish.  The 
higher  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  less  (in  moral  qualities) 
must  we  look  for  the  godlike  or  godly  in  what  ire  call  hol^  ;  we 
must  seek  it  rather  in  the  great,  the  beautifulj  or  the  wonderful. 
Thus  Btotibri^^  like  ^eoeticcAoy,  is  throughout  Homer  an  epithet  of 
none  but  heroes  as  such,  whatever  they  may  be  in  other  respects, 
— for  instance,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  un^odli/  suitors. 

2.  Little  as  I  rely  on  the  verbal  derivations  of  even  the  older 
grammarians,  I  still  consider  it  a  very  strong  preliminary  ob- 
jection to  any  etymological  explanation,  that  although  quite  ap- 
parent to  any  observer,  and  thence  almost  universally  adopted 
by  the  later  grammarians,  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
older  ones.  The  derivation  above  mentioned  from  O^o^ih]^  is 
indeed  found  in  those  commentators,  who  have  everything  good 
bad  and  indifferent,  Eustathius  and  the  common  scholiast ;  but 
it  is  wanting  even  in  the  EtyTu.  M.,  while  on  the  contrary  there 
and  in  the  other  glossographers  and  scholiiists  are  found  far 
more  startling  derivations,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  word  they  look  sometimes  for  dfiety  (probably  the  oldest 
derivation  in  the  lexicon  of  Apollonius,  and  which  is  refuted  in 
the  Etym.  M,),  sometimes  for  the  ihf}  of  the  gods,  sometimes 
for  the  verb  avlav.  Now  as  the  derivation  from  6€ouhr\i  seems 
so  easy  and  striking  from  similarity  of  form,  and  is  so  agreeable 
to  analogy,  it  is  evident  at  once,  that  from  the  plain  meaning 
which  the  word  has  in  Homer,  pious,  those  old  Greeks  had 
more  difficulty,  from  their  ideas  of  things,  in  connecting  that 
meaning  with  Bioethj^^  than  with  any  of  the  other  supposed 
derivations  above  mentioned. 

3.  To  this  we  may  add  from  the  form  of  the  word  another 
reason,  which  was  unknown  to  those  grammarians.  ETbos  be- 
longs to  those  words  which  are  so  decidedly  dtgajnmaed,  that  a 
contraction  or  crasis  with  it  in  the  Homeric  language  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.  Homer  could  therefore  only  say 
^eoci^jjy;  and  the  case  is  thus  completely  made  out,  that  Oeovhij^, 
which  it  is  clearly  seen  must  have  originated  in  a  much  more 
ancient  time,  cannot  come  from  <t8os  '. 

>  Id  apparent  contradiction  to  what  I  have  asserted,  that  the  eon- 

A  a 
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4.  I  trust  that  these  observations  taken  together  will  so  fiu 
have  an  effect  on  the  readers  of  Homer  that  they  will  not  sufiTef 
that  ialse  derivation  to  have  any  influence,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, on  the  explanation  of  his  meaning.  The  passages  where 
diovb-q^  occurs  are  the  following.  In  opposition  to  a  savsgej 
people,  regai"dJess  of  right  and  wrong,  are  repeatedly  placed 
those  who  are  i^tXofeu'ot,  «cat  trtpiv  v6o9  iorl  B^ovbrif  (Od.  (9 
J  21,  &c.) ;  and  at  Od,  t,  364.  the  nurse  speaks  of  Ulysses  as 
Oiovbia  Ovpiop  ^ovra,  and  explains  this  immediately  by 
words 


Ov  yap  irw  rtt  T6a<Ta  ffporOnf  AiX  Ttp/TCtictpfwvt^ 
rTtovn  fir}pC  iicrf  ov6*  t;^iTovs  iKaer6fx^as^^ 


I 


And  in  the  same  way  in  the  passage  of  Od.  r,  109^  where 
after  ^aaiKijos  iLyiVfjiovos  is  added,  o<tt€  0€ov6^f  *Ajfbpaaw  h 
7roAAot<rt  koI  l<j}BifjLOtn-t  avdaa-tav  EvSticras  av^xjl'^^t  ^t«ta  contains 
the  reason  of  the  king  being  called  $€ovbi}^'.  The  old  gram-* 
marians  therefore  were  essentially  correct,  although  they  modified 
the  word  a  little  to  suit  individual  passages,  in  explaining  it 
(see  particularly  the  principal  gloss  of  Hesychius  on  Sfovl^^)  by 
0«oor*/3fif,  euiTe/3>i*j  fitccaios*  fvyvcS/xwv,  and  Plutarch  (ad  Princip. 
Inerud,  c.  5.)  by  B^ov  Aoyov  ^\tiiv. 

5.  The  general  idea  contained  in  these  epithets  can  hardly" 
arise  from  anything  else,  than  from  that  whence  the  thing  it- 
self proceeded  in  all  the  most  ancient  religions,  namely,  from 
fear  of  the  gods.  Thus  Euma?us  tells  Ulysses  (Od.  £,  389.) 
that  he  would  treat  him  hospitably  A^a  fcVioi/  5eiVas,  and 
again   fx'  39-)  ^^^^  suitors  are  reproached   for   the  unjust  con- 


trftction  of  Bfotibrii  in  Homer  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  digamms, 
we  read  in  Od.  v,  J94. 

But  in  the  Cod.  Hari  etuntls  (jyautfto  with  u  better  meaning  tlian  ^o*- 
pttrtttTo,  which  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  passage.  There  is  no 
doubt  therefore  that  this  readiag  is  not  only  to  be  defended  in  the  way 
that  Porson  has  done,  but  is  the  only  one  to  be  retained  ;  that  is  to  say. 
bv  supposing  that  it  wus  pronounced  AAAO/fElAEA  ^i/vm»,  like 
ErfAAEN.  Besides,  I  would  observe  that  if  Bto^t^s  could  be  con- 
tracTed,  0fov^s  would  be  incorrect,  as  the  «  here  i«  not  a  lengthened 
f,  but  a  lengthened  t.     The  contraction  therefore  could  be  only  ^oiftiif. 


63*   Gco«/^iJp» 
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dact  of  which  they  were  guilty  Oibt  tfeous  Sc/craprcs,  &c.  Now 
aw  he  who  casts  away  all  fear  and  sharae  is  called  (ib(t}i  (kvov 
ahbt^i),  so  he  who  thinks  and  acts  uprightly  is  one  who  /ears 
Goil,  ^eo6eT}s,  wliich  form,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur,  because  it 
was  changed  at  once  into  Oiovbyf^;'^  change  furthered  by  the 
particular  nature  of  the  5  in  biZ(Tai,  which  in  the  older  language 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable^* 

-  6.  Apollonius  Khodius  follows  strictly  the  Homeiic  meaning 
of  the  word:  as  at  2^  11  So.  ot  t€  Otov^its  jjft^  btKaiot.  At  3, 
586.  -'Ketes  says  of  Fl«rixus  ti  irtpl  vavrtov  HetVwi/  /xftAtx*??  t( 
Btovhtlji  T  iK(Ka(rro.  And  the  epithet  has  the  same  meaning 
when  it  h  applied  at  2,  849.  to  the  prophet  Idmon,  and  nt  4, 
1 123.  to  the  upright  Akiiioii^.  In  the  Argonautica  of  Orpheus 
too  the  epithet  is  used  correctly,  for  when  among  many  namea 
of  plant?!  is  nieutioncd  tiVKhayik  re  <?<oufii}s,  Pliny  25.  chap,  9. 
gives  the  explanation,  by  saying  of  this  very  plant,  **in  omnibus 
serenda  domibus,  si  vcrum  est,  ubi  sata  sit  nihil  nocere  mala 
medicamenta."  Here  therefore  it  is  a  purely  poetical  i'plthet, 
which  Hermann  in  hit*  too  great  haste  joined  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  another  reading  ^eoctoijy,  rejected  on  account 
of  its  offending  against  the  metre,  and  bubi^titutcd  for  it  t  loor 
8?Jf.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Orphean  Book  of  stones,  where 
the  poet  calls  a  stone,  which  was  not  in  this  sense  salutary,  but 
wonderful  and  prophetic,  deov^^a  ithpov,  I  recognize  only  the 


2  See  AEID  in  the  Ust  of  anomalous  words  !n  tny  Grammar,  and 
DawcB  Misc.  Crit.  p.  165,  16S.,  whose  &up|»asitjon,  that  originally 
a  digamuja  war  pronounced  ufter  the  8  in  this  f  iUiiiy  of  words,  i*  inoat 
Jiighly  probable.  An  exactly  jmrallel  cas»c  to  it  will  be  found  in  the 
word  bU,  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  aYI^,  ^i£.  See  Gram, 
•ect.  J 6.  ob».  2.  note.  The  form  Qiottri^  therefore  could  not  proj^eriy 
come  into  an  hexameter.  It  would  have  been  possible  indeed  to  have 
shortened  the  vowel  before  this  fl,  as  is  once  done  in  <ifif<?)f,  11.  17,  117: 
but  this  vTouId  not  have  hel|K  d  the  metre.  All  difficulties  were  rcm^'died 
by  the  elision  of  tlie  r,  making  ^co/Jijt,  nnd  afterwards  there  remained 
uotliing-  of  the  digamma  hot  the  quantity  of  the  jireceding  gylhible ;  it 
was  then  pronounced  6foifiK  with  o  long,  that  h  with  ov,  as  rt8«c  was 
spoken  with  the  long  a.  Thus  came  $€ov!iqt  and  uJ5*«r  (a  loni,^)  into 
Homer ;  the  latter  of  which  was  not  vritten  dSHfts  until  a  ftomewhat 
late  period,  as  proliably  in  the  older  copies  the  pronunciation  of  udf«r, 
and  <d«t.\anf  and  v-\!To6ti\<ra(ra  was  left  to  the  reader*^  knowledge  of 
▼ersc. 
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later  sense  of  godlt/^  dwine^.  In  the  same  way  Qtiintus 
Sm^TUBEus  in  his  imitation,  where  we  meet  with  no  criticalJ 
nicety  of  expression,  uses  it  exactly  like  ^ctoy,  BttrndtTw^^  and 
the  like:  as  when  for  instance  (1,64.)  he  applies  it  as  an 
epithet  of  a  violent  rainj  or  (at  3,  775.)  to  the  island  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  deified  Achilles.  But  when  the  learned 
Alexandrine  poet  Eratosthenes,  in  hia  epigram  de  cuho  dupli- 
candoy  Analect.  1,  p.  478.  gives  this  epithet  to  the  mathema* 
tician  Eudoxus,  where  it  can  relate  only  to  his  understanding, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  misunderstood  the  word  in  Homer ; 
he  probably  thought  that  he  might  use  this  same  form  for 
$€0€ih^if  as  this  last  admits  of  being  so  contracted  agreeably 
to  analogy^. 


8  Compare  Hesychius  dtovbta,  Betondrf ;  aUhough  the  author  coiaed' 
this  glose  primarily  for  Od,  t,  364*  But  the  word  given  ajB  the  ex- 
planation is  striking ;  for  Gtmdrfs  is  used  elsewhere  only  of  sulphur 
{Ofiov}.  Perliaps  the  grammarian  wished  to  compare  the  supposed 
Homeric  contraction  with  the  otherwise  common  form  in  -w^^t,  which 
is  also  deduced  from  •o**fiij*.  So  far  indeed  the  comparison  would  bo 
an  nnhmppy  one,  aa  it  must  in  that  case  be  St^rn, 

-*  In  prose  ^tori^i^t  remained  in  constant  use  (as  for  instance  in  Plat. 
Phfed.  p*  95,  c.  and  Lucian,  Imag.  i  u),  because  it  was  well  known  that 
in  this  and  some  other  families  of  words  the  old  digamraa  still  had  an 
influence  by  preventing  the  elision^  and  therefore  they  said  oXXoft^^p^ 
dp$oeTTr}v,  8(C.  But  are  we  to  beUeve  the  information  of  ISuidaP,  at  which 
Eu&tathius  (on  II.  y,  37,  p,  286.  Basil.)  expres«e3  his  astonishment? 
BtaiUfaTQTtii,  says  the  former,  Stov  Ihtau  ^x*^'  *"""'  ^'  'Amrt^Mv  <V 
ry  TTcpi  'O^nvoias  ovTcaV  "Ap&fitmo^f  os  ^170"*  jw^V  nayroiv  $ripiio»  Bnnti" 
{rraroi  ytv€iT$Qu  That  the  original  author  of  this  gloss  should  have 
misunderstood  a  word  foi*raed  from  albflaQa^  Stov*,  ia  not  to  be  sup- 
posed ;  nor  does  the  ^ense  of  the  passage  quoted  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
position, as  Of  (prja-i — y(pffT0ui  is  evidently  a  proud  assertion  of  man, 
and  can  mean  nothing  else  than,  as  Suidaa  here  understands  it,  the 
likeness  of  man  to  God,  So  much  therefore  is  clear,  that  Antiphon 
deviiited  from  the  form  dtatihiis.  But  then  he  could  only  have  ventured* 
in  order  to  avoid  the  collision  of  the  three  vowels,  on  leaving  out  one 
of  them,  and  thus  have  made  dtii^ifTraTos  ;  which  form  came  to  the  later 
grammarian  corrupted  to  ^mdcoraror. 
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66.     Q€a'K€\09j  ffiOWlf,  6€Oir€O-t09j  $€(T(}>aT09f 

I,  The  words  $((rK€ko9,  B^otti^.  and  ^^fft^aros  explain  each 
other  in  form.  They  are  compounds  of  ^etJs,  with  only  the 
radical  syllable  0€  appearing.  For  the  a  in  Oia-tftarof  is  not  the 
<r  of  the  nominative,  which  properly  speaking  can  never  remain 
in  the  compound;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  ^ecJcrdoros,  the  <r  is 
only  an  euphonic  sound  strengthening  the  word,  as  in  (TaKia-fFa' 
Xos,  &c.  But  in  $4iTK€Kof  and  Ofams  (the  former  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  more  full  synonym  ^totUiko^,  a  form  also  in 
use),  the  a  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  composition ;  since 
it  is  known  that  from  ck^)  came  t(TK(a  and  from  flirfiv  also 
i(nr(T€,     The  former  then  stands  for  ^€-iVKeA.oy,  the  latter  for 

a.  GfoeUekos  and  O^aKekos  mean  properly  godlike;  and 
thence,  like  that  which  is  godly  or  dimne^  i.  e.  supernatural, 
wonderful.  Afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  usage,  the  full  and 
plain  form  Beo^Uiko^,  which  in  Homer  is  only  an  epithet  of 
superior  heroes,  was  used  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of 
godlike ^  and  ^cVkcAos  retained  only  that  of  wonderful ;  6i<rK€ka 
ipya,  wonderful  exploits,  labours^  things ;  lU-ro  $€  6ltTK€koif  avr^. 
he  was  wonderfullg  like  him,  (11.  i^,  107.) 

3.  In  the  same  manner  94<r<paT09  and  ^tenrts  or  $€<n:4tTios  are 
originally  synonymous.  All  tliree  mean  spoken  by  God^  speaking 
or  spoken  by  divine  inspiration.  The  first  meaning  is  without 
the  slightest  change  in  $t<T(paTa^,  0€(r(paTov^  B4(T<para,  are  some- 
times oracles,  sometimes  ancient  decf^ees  of  God  ^  fata;  for  example 
in  Od.  ^507.  11.  0,  477.  But  as  deities  work  and  bring  to  pass 
by  their  word  or  command,  it  is  a  very  natural  transition  that 
all  those  words  should  signify  also  anything  caused  by  a  god: 
and  in  this  the  form  ^cV^aros  remains  true  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing, in  as  much  as  nothing  but  what  proceeds  really  from  a  god 
is  called  by  tliis  word;  thus  at  Od.  7},  145.  6eV</)aros  dij/j  is  the 
thick  mist  poured  around  Ulysses  by  Minerva. 

4.  The  proper  sense  of  ^eWty  is  that  of  something  inspired 
by  a  god  i    it  is  the  epithet  of  song  and  of  the  singer,  Biaifis 
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ooibTjf  dco-TTis  aotbos;  and  thence  OetrTnahciif^  dtaTiC(tiif*  In  an* 
other  sense  it  is  u?ed  of  fhe  great  phenomena  of  nature.  Odtnus 
afXka  occur*?  in  the  Hymn.  \'en.  208.,  luul  ^eu-irtia^s  (from  baUa) 
is  an  established  epithet  of  fire,  as  much  as  lo  say  divinelff- 
biitzimj^  because  the  appearance  of  a  blazing  and  spreading  fire 
iii,  of  all  the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  the  most  like  an 
immediate  effect  or  production  of  a  deity.  hB 

5.  In  ^eoTTcVtof,  which  is  derived  from  ^ecnrty,  the  sense  o!r 
ihtiiif  is  quite  lost,  except  lliat  aoih^  dftnnatri  (like  $((rni$  else- 
where) occurs  in  It  /3,  600.,  to  which  it  appears  also  to  belong 
as  an  cpitiict  of  the  Sirens  in  Od.  fi,  158.  In  general  it  is  no- 
thing  more  than  O^ios;  as  II.  0,591.  /3t;Aos  Bfcmia-tof^  the  abode 
of  the  gods ;  Od,  p,  363.  &vTpov  Otaniinov,  the  grotto  of  the 
nymphs ;  whence  deairccrtp  h  put  adverbially  for  $€lq  fioCpa  or 
&da  fiovKfi  in  11.  /3,  367.  In  its  most  general  sense  it  is  the 
epithet  of  any  great  appearance,  of  anything  superior  and  ex- 
cellent, whether  proceeding  from  nature  or  man,  as  the  ^^k 
BfcntffTuj  of  noisy  people ;  J5^?)  ffhcta  ^cctttco-^ij,  the  excessively 
delightful  smell  of  wine,  Od.  t,  21  J.;  x'^'^^'  flccnr^ioff,  the 
splendidly -diiKzling  brass,  II.  ^,  457*;  ^wroy  ^e<r7recrioy,  the 
divine,  superb  wool,  Od.  4,  434.  When  therefore,  in  addition 
to  this  greatness  or  superiority,  anything  really  proceeds  or  may 
be  considered  to  proceed  from  the  gods^  (as  all  that  is  great 
does  proceed  from  them,)  still  the  form  ^^enr^a-ios  does  not  in 
Homer  give  that  idea:  for  instance  in  such  passages  as  these^ 
where  the  intei-vcntion  of  the  deity  is  expressly  mentioned; 
Ih  pf  J 18.  SfnififTiov  yap  tr^ii^  tfiojBoi'  ipi^aXf  ^olf^o^  *A7r6Kk<a». 
and  ^,  670.  Ka(  (rtptv  0€<TV€(rioi'  ttKovtop  Karix^^  KpovCtav,  Con- 
sequently also  at  II.  t,  2.  the  B^airiaCrj  (fiv^a  of  the  Achieani 
is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  supernatural  flight,  occasioned  by 
the  gods.  It  is  a  great  and  general  flight,  caused  by  Hector 
and  the  Trojans,  For  although  this  was  approved  of  and  en* 
couraged  by  Jupiter,  yet  his  was  only  that  mediate  influence  of 
the  deity  without  which  in  general  nothing  took  place  in  the 
Homeric  battles, 

6*  Of  rare  occurrence  and  not  Homeric  is  the  form  dccnrtos, 
wliich  occurs  in  its  original  sense  in  the  fragment  of  Hesiod 
quoted  by  Clemens  Strom.  1,  p.  337-  (123.  124.)  [In  Giu$ford*s 
root.  Min.  Gr.  Frag.  54,] 


Mtnfffomv,  at  r  fivhpa  'rrokv<f)padiiotn'a  TtBtitrt 

•where  the  collectors  of  the  fragments  write,  I  know  not  on  what 
Guthority,  dfir^fkov.  Again  it  stands  simply  for  ^(t«s  as  a  mere 
address  to  a  person=-^^<nrte  novpe — in  the  Oracle  of  Bacis  in 
Aristoph.  Av.  977. 

7.  ©^o-^aros  then,  as  stated  above,  although  properly  syno- 
njrmous  with  &€(nt4(rios,  has  always  the  literal  idea  of  that  which 
proceeds  from  God,  never  the  secondary  one  transferred  to 
everjrthing  great  or  vast.  This  sense  however  it  acquires  by 
means  of  the  negation.  ^ AOecrcfjaros  always  means  itnmcasurahle, 
endless.  This  striking  appearance  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
having  recourse  to  bo  poor  an  aid  as  the  so-called  a  intensive. 
The  apparent  contradiction  of  a  negative  form  of  speech  is 
frequently  expUined  by  an  ovd4 ;  as  we  say  for  instance,  when 
wishing  to  praise  an  object  highly,  *  it  is  worth  its  weight  in 
^My  or  *  gold  cannot  pay  for  if.*  The  ground  of  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  excessive  hyperbole,  which  is  expressed 
most  clearly  by  the  old  grammarian  in  Hesychius  :  'A<?eV<^a- 
Tov  iroKvt  ^TTapaKokov&rjTou  ^  f  koI  oaov  ovb*  kv  $€09  tjmrt(r(i€V 
^i  iSnfp/BoXr/i;  TrXfJdous,  Such  hyperboles  took  their  rise  in 
eases  where  they  were  in  some  measure  justiSed  by  feeling; 
they  afterward  became  common  ;  and  thence  aBia-^aro^  came 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  explanation  given  by  one  echo- 
lia;8t  of  ^Bitr^aros  Sixfipo^;  viz.  tu  oibti^  616^  i(m.v  kpfir}vev<rai 
\6yof.  Still  however  the  hyperbole,  "  what  even  a  god  would 
not  say,**  appears  to  me  to  have  been  originally  excusable, 
because  it  was  used  only  in  circumstances  where  the  collateral 
sense  was  unfortunate,  horrible,  or  otherwise  bad.  To  this  class 
belong  most  of  the  expressions  in  which  it  occurs,  as  for  instance 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Iliad,  of  a  great  and 
terrible  rain ;  as  at  y,  4.  the  cranes  )(jLiiMi*a  <\)vyov  K,a\  6.0icnpaTop 
Sfippov;  at  PC,  6*  Jupiter  hurls  his  lightning,  T€h)(utv  *}  ttoKuv 
^fx^pov  aB^a-tparoVf  rjl  x^^^^^  *^^  plifttrov  i  again  from  the 
examples  in  the  Odyssey,  the  vast  and  terrible  sea  roused  by 


I  In  the  manui*cript  it  is  TtapaxoXuvBTjTovt  which  in  the  text  is  changed 
into  ^vanapaKoXov&rfTott.  The  tiv  following  is  an  interpolation  from 
ApoD.  Lex. 
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tempest,  ry,  273.  *Q.pii/€V  B^  $dkaa-<Fav  aOifffparov:  the  long  fright 
ful  niglit,  X,  372.  o,  391,:  the  pernicious  excess  of  wine.  A,  61. 
'AfTf  fji(  da^/jujj'os  aW  icaicf/  koI  a^^cr^aror  ow'oy :  and  in  Hesiod*« 
Theogonia,  830.  the  many  voices  of  the  hnndred-headed  Ty- 
phccus.  But  even  the  injurioos  and  frightful  parts  of  the  idea 
were  lost  in  the  every^day  language  of  life,  and  there  remained 
only  that  of  immensity  and  excesslveness,  as  in  the  German 
nngchcuer^  erschrecklich* ;  and  thus  the  Odyssey  has  the  word 
twice  applied  to  agreeable  objects  in  the  mere  sense  of  immea- 
surable,  irtnumerabi^ ;  as  at  v,  244.  speaking  of  Ithaca,  *£**  ykv 
ydp  ol  (TiTos  &$4(T<l}aTos,  iv  hi  t€  oIvos  :  and  at  i/,  211.  of  the  cattle 
of  Ulysses,  Nvp  0  al  fikv  ytyroprat  &di(r(f>aToi.  Nay,  Hesiod  in 
his  "Epya  uses  it  even  of  the  richness  of  his  poetical  talent,  when 
he  promises  Perses,  that  although  quite  inexperienced  in  nautical 
matters,  he  will  show  him  fiirpa  7roAv^Aot<r/3oio  0aAd<r'n^  (com- 
pare 646.  647.  with  6^<).)t  and  then  adds  (660,)  Movaan  yap  ^* 
ihilba(ap  MiartjiaTov  vjmroi/  de^fieir. 


Qod^Hi/;  vicL  Gaaaa-^iP. 


67.  Q009, 

I.  To  the  adjective  Oo6ii,  beside  its  well-known  sense 
swiff t  is  ascribed  by  the  grammarians  (see  Hesych.  Etym.  M., 
&c.)  such  a  variety  of  meanings,  partly  general,  partly  Homeric^ 
and  the  word  really  occurs  in  Homer  in  so  many  passages 
which,  separately  considered,  do  favour  other  meanings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  hmtef  pointed^  that  it  seems  necessary  for 
us  first  to  be  convinced  that  it  really  has  in  that  poet  its 
most  usual  sense  of  swift.  This  question  is  however  at  once 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  adverb  $oQs,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently, and  never  in  any  other  sense,  as  well  as  by  the  exprcs* 
sion  $oov  &pp.a,  II.  p.  438.     Again,  it  would  be  a  violence  which 


♦  [Thus  terrible  and  dread/vl  are  colloquially  used  by  ue, 
soirs  Diet. — Ed.] 


See  John- 
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no  sensible  reader  could  approve  of,  to  explain  the  passage  of 
the  lion  wounded  by  the  shepherd,  /n,  306.  ''E^ktyro  .  .  .  $ot}s 
&v^  Xtifyht  &KovTtf  by  a  brave  hand  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  how 
any  one  could  have  ventured  to  interpret  the  banquet  com- 
manded by  the  king  Akinous,  Od.  0,  38.,  avrap  ^xttra  $oi}if 
aXfyvviTf  batra,  by  fiaira  ikyaBijv  (because  forsooth  &o6s^  means 
ayaOos  i,  e.  brace)  ^  or  by  still  more  silly  explanations  {see 
Etym.  M,),  when  a  banquet  quickly  prepared  was  so  easy  and 
natural  a  meaning. 

2.  As  this  sense  then  is  thus  firmly  established,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  settle  the  meaning  in  those  passages  where, 
from  the  context  only,  there  still  remains,  at  least  at  iirst  sight, 
some  doubt  between  this  and  one  of  the  other  supposed  mean- 
ings. For  instance,  the  epithet  of  pointed  might  be  very  well 
applied  to  the  ship  from  the  shape  of  its  beak ;  but  then  Ooi^v 
apfia  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^0^  vav^.  Again  in 
speaking  of  the  scourge  or  whip^  /ziiirrtyi  Oofj  (IK  />,  430.),  we 
might  possibly  think  of  its  being  felt  principally  by  means  of 
its  point  or  end ;  and  when  at  Od.  Xj  ^3*  it  is  said,  'Ei'  5e  oi  ijnan 
wTJfc  Bohp  ^<Ao?,  we  certainly  seem  to  see  the  point  penetrating 
the  liver ;  but  as  in  the  latter  case  the  weapon  is  an  arrotf^,  and 
in  the  former  the  scourge  wounds  by  the  rapidity  of  its  stroke, 
— nor  is  there  any  one  passage  where  a  weapon  less  charac- 
terized by  swiftness,  the  sword  for  instance,  is  called  ^ooV, — 
there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  a  deviation  from  the  wxll- 
known  and  common  meaning, 

3.  There  is  somewhat  more  difficulty  in  deciding  on  those 
passages  where  hrate  suits  the  sense  well.  The  pure,  unmixed 
idea  of  mtift  I  should  least  of  all  think  of  looking  for  in  those 
cases  where  the  word  is  a  simple  epithet  of  Mars  or  of  a  war- 
rior, pai'ticularly  in  such  passages  as  IL  e,  430,  Tavra  8'  'Apr/E 
do(p  kqX  ""A^tJi'ij  'nAvra  /xeATjcred,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  un- 
warlike  Venus ;  and  I  should  say  the  same  of  II.  /3,  758,  ru>v 
p^^it  UpoBooi  $009  7jy€ix6v€V€v.  Here  the  only  natural  idea  is 
that  of  brave,  warlike,  in  its  more  general  sense :  but  this  ex- 
pression also  dcvelopcs  itself  very  easily,  as  Oo6s  implies  not 
ordj  bodily  swiftness,    but  promptness   of  resolution  ;    which 


« 


*  Hesych.  Bo^v  oXt yi/vrrr  Bmra,  r^v  aya&ffp* 
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kind  of  transition  to  the  meaning  of  brace  is  plainly  seen 
those  passages,  where  a  determination  to  meet  danger  is  noti- 
fied by  an  expression  added  to  the  word  6069 ;  as  at  II.  e,  536. 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Trojans  honoured  the  companion  of 
^neas, 

,  ,  ,  .  €mt  ^00 i'  Icrifc  p.€Ta  npwroiat  fia)(t(TBcu. 
Utit  when  at  v.  57 1.  it  is  said, 

Aiveias  S'  ov  fxtlvt  6o6s  Titp  to»v  woktp^OTfjt^ 

and  when  at  tt,  494.  Sarpedon  exhorts  Glaucus, 

vvv  err  ftaka  xph 

AlxP-^TTfV  T    ffityat  Ka\  BaparaKfOtf  woXtpicr^v' 
NDc  rot  tcXbftrBoi  iroXf^or  KUKoVt  ti  $o6s  rVac, 

in  the  explanation  of  do6s  in  these  two  passages  every  attempt 
to  preserve  the  common  meaning  must  be  useless,  and  9o6s  most 
mean  plainly  and  simply  brave^, 

4,  And  now  comes  the  question  on  the  verse  of  IL  -jt,  422., 
which  was  sometimes  accented  thus : 

A(<5ft>t  a>  At^Kioi.   iT6ae  ^ruyrrf ;   vvv  Boot  <Vrf 

and  in  which  there  was  a  doubt,  of  little  or  no  importance, 
whether  the  three  last  words  are  to  be  taken  interrogatively  or 
not.  In  either  case  the  sense  was  reproachful:  *'Are  ye  now 
swift  in  flying?"  or  with  sarcastic  surpribc,  **  Now  ye  are 
swift !"  The  explanation  of  Eustathius  suits  both  :  *Ov€i.ti((i 
bk  6  Koyos  tqvs  avbpt(€(T$m  ^ki.'  jBpahtis  6{vKt,VT}70V'S  5<  0€i/- 
yciv.  But  as  the  succeeding  word  ydf*  ('Ain-^o-o)  yap  lyw 
joiib''  dv^po?)  did  not  seem  to  follow  that  sense  very  con- 
nectedly, it  was  thought  better  to  understand  the  sentence  as 
imperative,  and  dooi  in  the  sense  of  brave  ;  which  explanation 
is  given  also  by  the  second  Venetian  scholiast,  who  compares 
with  it,  and  it  would  seem  very  aptly,  the  before- quoted  verse 
494.  Nvif  TQi  i€Kbl(TOni}  77oA>e/Ltos  KaKost  el  Ooos  itrai.  And  con- 
sequently the  present  reading  is,  vvv  Oool  ^ore.  It  appears 
however  to  me,  that  what  is  thus  gained  in  grammatical  con- 


^  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  V088  renders  it  by  the  German 
word  rlisdg,  'active;*  but  iu  the  latter  he  tranaJates  it  at  once*  "if  thou 
art  {bekerzt)  courageous." 
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nexion  with  the  context  following,  is  lost  in  the  strictly  psycho- 
logical connexion.  Is  it  possible  in  one  and  the  same  brefith. 
— for  if  anything  is  anyiivhere  spoken  in  one  breath,  it  is  the 
three  parts  of  this  verse — is  it  possii>le  to  reproach  any  one  as 
a  shameless  coward,  and  then  seriously  to  say  to  him,  '*  Now  be 
brave  T*  Even  the  comparison  of  this  verse  with  494.  must  have 
sho^vu  at  once  that  such  an  imperative  sentence  could  be  ad- 
dressed only  as  an  incitement  to  those  who  were  already  brave 
and  fighting.  Voss  felt  this,  and  therefore  rendered  it — the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  rendered  in  opposition  to  such  a 
reproach — "•*  Riislig  getcandt  mmr  '*Nowbe  active  and  alert!" 
Against  which  the  only  thing  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  original. 
He)^le  objects  to  the  reading  and  explanation  which  I  first 
mentioned,  that  Oodit  never  occurs  elsewhere  but  in  a  good 
#ense.  This  is  certainly  true ;  because  swiftness  is  really  a 
desirable  quality  :  but  for  that  very  reason  the  sarcasm  against 
one  who  applies  it  to  a  bad  end  is  excellent,  and  so  Homeric, 
thit  on  this  ground  only,  if  on  no  other,  we  might  well  be  un- 
willing to  give  it  up.  For  if  instead  of  the  (terman  word  schneli^ 
*  swift,'  we  take  one  more  plainly  expressive  of  praise,  "  Now 
be  (rustig)  active  !"  every  one  must  feel  the  point  of  the  excla- 
maiion  to  belong  to  that  era  when  Ooo^t  TrodwKT^s,  kc,  gave 
of  themselves  alone  the  idea  of  great  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  absurd,  as  the  prominent  sense  of  ^oos  seems  to  be 
swift,  to  call  out  to  those  who  were  running  away  swiftly  and 
command  them  to  be  swifl,  or  quick,  and  not  add  to  turn  round 
aihdjiijht.  T  cannot  therefore  make  up  my  mind  to  give  up  that 
first  explanation  ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  Homer, 
80  often  connect  ydp  with  a  thought  not  expressed  in  words,  I 
think  the  explanation  of  Eustathius  quite  satisfactory.  In  the 
exclamation  of  reproach,  "  For  shame !  whither  are  ye  flying ! 
Now  ye  are  swift  1*' — there  is  implied  a  summons  to  turn  and 
stand ;  and  with  this  the  context  will  connect  itself  very  well, 
**  for  I  myself  will  meet  that  man,"  &c. 

5.  There  is  another  meaning  of  G069,  sharp,  po^inted,  a  mean- 
ing unquestionably  found  in  the  later  poets,  as  6o6»tf  (^jLnkfiov 
dbovTfdv^  ApolL  Rhod.  3,  laHi.  Boots  yofJifpoiSt  i,  79*  "tc^*- 
xtffiTLv^  4,  1683.,  which  also  we  cannot  deny  to  have  existed 
in  that  most  ancient  Epic  language.     For  instance,  the  verb 
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6o&(Tai  at  Od.  x,  327.  where  Ulysses  sharpens  to  a  point 
large  branch  of  a  tree,  iyia  $'  iOotaua  Trapacrras  'AitpoV,  supposea 
the  root  0o6s  to  be  then  an  old  word ;  and  again  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Od.  o,  299.  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Tele- 

inachus, 


this  sense  seems  to  be  most  certain,  as  neither  of  the  two  othen 
which  we  have  verified  above  can  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
The  poet  is  there  describing  the  voyage  of  Teleraachus  back  to 
Itbaca,  in  which  he  sails  along  the  coast  of  the  Epeans  toward 
the  islands  distinguished  by  the  above  epithet.  In  this  descrip- 
tion the  situation  of  the  Echinades  is  so  clearly  marked  out 
that  no  one  can  mistake  them.  Strabo  says  in  book  viii, 
p.  350,  351.,  where  he  traces  this  voyage,  0oa^  h'  ttpriKt  r&s 
6£(lar  7<itv  ''ExipMitiv  5*  ttalv  a^oi:  and  in  book  x.  p,  458, 
speaking  of  the  Echinades,  he  says,  &v  ro^  re  Aov\ix'^6if  iim^ 
KoKovfTL  6^  vvf  AokC^aVj  koI  ai  'Ofeiat  xaXovfic vat ^  &$•  6  irotFj- 
T1J9  0oas  etTiej^,  Here  it  is  cvidcDt  that  *0(tiai  was  really  the 
current  name  for  some  of  the  Echinades,  in  the  same  way  as 
DoHcha  was,  by  which  latter  some  have  been  so  far  misled  as 
to  place  Dulichium  among  these  islands.  That  by  these  were 
meant  the  islands  of  Homer  is  plain  from  the  site ;  in  addition 
to  which  we  see  clearly  how  the  name  'ExriJoi,  'Exti^ddey  agrees 
with  '0(fiau  That  is  to  say,  these  islands  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheloiis,  being  formed  by  that  river  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea;  consequently  they  stretched  out  to  seaward  in  a  num- 
ber of  points,  the  shape  into  which  they  would  necessarily  be 
formed  by  the  efflux  of  the  stream.  This  gave  them  the  form 
of  a  hedgehog ;  and  the  outer  islands  were  therefore  very  aptly 
called  offlai,  or,  according  to  an  older  synonym  of  this  word, 
SouL  Hence,  then,  we  see  plainly  why  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  Homer  uses  do6$  in  the  sense  oi pointed ;  namely^ 
because  it  is  not  an  epithet  given  by  him  to  these  islands,  but, 
as  the  whole  context  helps  to  prove,  fkeir  proper  name.  The 
adjective  do6s  was  not  current,  in  the  sense  of  poif\t4sd^  in  the 
language  of  Homer*s  time  ;  there  was  only  a  derivative  of  it,  (a 
circumstance  common  enough  in  the  history  of  language,)  the 
vf^rb  ^owo-a*.  and  the  name  of  these  islands.     In  other  poets  it 
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light  have  been  retained  as  a  common  expression ;  and  it  is 
iot,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  suppose  the  use  of  tha* 
ford  in  this  sen&e  by  ApoUoniiis  to  be  a  mis  usage  or  misunder- 
landing  of  Homer's  expressions  \ 

6.  But  the  most  difficult  question  yet  remains, — in  what 
ense  the  night  has  the  epithet  $oiq  in  Homer,  and  (as  far  as  I 
mow)  in  him  alone.  The  passages  are  the  following.  In  II,  k, 
194.  468,  w,  366.  6^^,  stands 


$o^v  tt^  yvKTa  fxtXatvaif 


Dined  sometimes  with  Uvai,  at  others  with  l^eiv  riva,  said  of 
me  who  goes  somewhere  or  discovers  some  other  person  in  the 
jbseiirity  of  the  night  And  in  the  same  w^y  the  companiona 
tf  Ulysses  complain,  Od,  jut,  584.,  that  he  will  not  suffer  them 
£laud, 

^B  'AXX'  aurt»s  dut  PVKta  BoijV  dXaXjj<T6(it  avtuyns. 

Igain,  at  II.  ^,  463.     Hector  storms  the  Grecian  camp» 


IS. 


jm,  lastly,  at  f,  261.     Somnus  for  fear  of  Jupiter  flies  to  Nox  ; 
foTe  abstains  from  punishing  him,  the  reason  of  which  is  thus 

Sn: 
,   f.  Commentators  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  kept  to 
^_  simple  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  which  they  explained 

3  The  point  thus  ascertained,  that  Bo6^  had  the  sense  of  sharp,  pointed, 
b  the  oldest  periods  of  the  language,  affords,  at  lea^t  in  my  opinion,  a 
lemarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
jertaiQ  et^'inolog\\  Bo6s,  swift,  has  been  ahvay*  from  the  oldest  times 
terived  from  6ita,  with  which  it  agrees  in  meaning  and  orthography. 
Jul  ^oor,  pointed,  can  hardly  come  from  Bilv,  to  run,  nor  from  the  idea 
if  Mwi/t,  as  an  earlier  meaning.  One  should  much  rather  he  led  hy  tiie 
(nalogy  of  u^iit,  in  which  there  was  a  similar  transition  to  the  sense  of 
ItTi/y,  to  suppose  that  pointed  i»  also  the  ground-meaning  of  Boos,  and 
|iat  consequently  the  word  is  not  derived  from  6t'tv  but  from  some 
rther  root.  Undoubtedly  the  verb  $T}ytiv  is  at  least  akin  to  it,  which 
Ijakes  me  think  it  probable  that  raxvs,  Bdvacatf,  also  originally  came 
^om  the  same  idea. 
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according  to  their  idea  of  the  thingi  oamely,  that  the  night 
was  called  Boj],  because  it  came  on  so  quickly.  But  these  in- 
terpreters  must  liave  felt  that  their  decision  was  at  variance 
with  their  own  senses,  as  the  gradual  transition  from  day  to 
night  is  a  daily  process  of  uatuie.  Equally  unfortunate  in 
their  conjecliues  were  those  who  suppo5>€»d  the  word  to  refer  to 
Night  being  represented  with  wings;  for  this  is  but  another 
image  for  describing  the  same  thing.  Hence  others  gave  up 
searching  after  the  tnitli  of  the  tiling ^  and  endeavoured  to  find 
it  in  the  feelings^  supposing  the  expression  to  imply  the  swift- 
ness with  which  Night  appears  to  pass  away,  in  comparisott 
of  the  day,  by  means  of  sleep.  And,  lastly,  there  were  com- 
mentators who  tried  to  explain  it  by  the  meaning  o\  pointed ; 
and  the  explanation  which  they  hit  upon  is  really  remarkable, 
as  being  malheniatically  true.  Their  mode  of  explanation  is 
thus  proposed  by  Hcraclides  in  Alleg.  Horn.  45.  Every  opake 
body  which  is  lighted  up  by  a  larger  body  necessarily  throws 
on  its  opposite  side  a  shade  terminating  in  a  point ;  conse- 
quently the  earth,  which  is  illumined  by  the  sun,  a  larger  body 
tban  itself,  throws  a  conical  shade  into  space.  But  the  night 
is  acknowledged  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  shade  cast  by 
the  earth  ;  therefore  the  night  is  pointed.  It  is  besides  re- 
markable to  wh<at  an  extent  they  have  thought  fit  to  carry  the 
observation,  that  some  words  have  always  the  same  fixed  epi- 
thet; as,  independently  of  any  other  value  which  the  above 
explanations  may  possess,  not  one  of  them  could  ever  enter  the 
mind  of  a  reasonable  poet  in  such  a  combination  as  Uvai  or 
lh€iv  Boiiv  hia  pvktq  jitkawaif*  In  such  difficulties  as  these  it 
was  very  excusable  if  some  fell  into  the  idea  of  adopting  for 
this  one  junction  of  doos  with  j.-vf  a  meaning  different  from  its 
other  meanings  by  a  difference  of  root,  and  which  was  besides 
quite  obsolete.  Thus  some  conjectured  thaLits  root  might  be 
Bcos,  making  it  the  same  as  Bdos ;  others  took  $€<»>,  r^^iy/xt, 
explaining  it  by  BtTiHtk,  eSpaios,  an  idea  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  suit  the  night,  partly  as  bringing  us  to  rest,  partly  as 
being  itself  without  motion,  and  consequently  the  opposite  of 
do6i  as  used  in  prose  *.     Mere  attempts  these,  pretty  clearly 


*  See  Scbol,  and  Eust.  on  0.  «.  394.  and  Etyra,  M.  in  v. 
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proving  that  they  deepaiied  of  ever  tiuding  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation. 

8,  As  often  as  I  pronounced  sentence  of  rejection  on  all  the 
above  explanations,  I  always  felt  something  rather  restraining 
me  from  rejecting  the  first:  in  that  one  there  still  appeared 
to  be  some  truth,  as  far  as  concerned  the  feelings.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  expression,  that  the  night  has  hut- 
prised  a  labourer,  a  wanderer ;  while  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  day  only  in  very  partiuukr  instances,  and  even  in  most  of 
those  we  are  not  willing  to  confcsii  that  it  does  so.  In  the 
way,  too,  that  Ileraclides  from  other  sources  describes  this  ex- 
planation (although  he  prefers  that  of  the  pointed  shade),  there 
is  something  in  it  which  we  cannot  entirely  deny.  The  night, 
says  he,  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  as  each  place  is 
abandoned  by  the  latter  it  is  immediately  darkened  by  the 
former  ;  agreeably  to  what  Homer  himself  intimates,  when  he 
says  in  another  place  that  the  light  of  the  sun  goes  down  into 
the  ocean 

In  short,  the  night  appears  like  a  being  foDowing  the  footsteps 
of  the  sun,  and  immediately  seizing  on  everything  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  it. 

9.  One  thing  however  I  do  not  think,  viz.  that  Ood^  has  here 
exactly  the  pure  simple  meaning  of  swiftness ;  but  I  suppose 
that  idea  to  be  mixed  up  with  other  collateral  ideas  arising  out 
of  it ;  just  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  first-mentioned 
usages  of  this  word,  and  particularly  where  it  was  an  epithet 
of  Mars.  The  night  is  swift,  and  being  so  it  follows  the  sun 
irresistibly  and  incessantly;  and,  what  is  mixed  up  with  the 
idea  of  a  wamor  incessantly  and  irresistibly  pushing  on,  it  is 
deslructice  and  hostile.  Let  us  look  back  once  more  on  the 
word  ofus  to  unravel  this  complication  of  ideas.  But  here 
there  is  no  difficulty,  for  it  unravels  itself,  if  we  keep  steadfastly 
in  our  recollection  that  Mars  is  called  of  us  in  the  expressions 
fxi^vo^€v  6{vv  "ApijUy  iy^Cpofxtv  6$vif  "Aprja,  and  rtav  vvv  aXfxa 
Ktkaip^tf , . .  ,  ((TKibaa  ofys  "Apr}^:  and  in  Pindar  01.  2,  J^,  the 
avenging  fury  is  (Jf«  *Epivtnj9.  That  is  to  say,  this  idea  of 
swiftness,  which  was  quickly  combined  with  that  of  rage,  of 
active  hostility,  betokening  the  rapid  apj>roach  of  danger  (whence 
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also  v6(T09  dfeta),  was  from  the  earliest  times  compared  with  » 
quickly-deciding  point  or  sharpness ;  and  of vy,  therefore,  has 
the  meaning  of  the  German  juh  *.  This,  then,  is  the  Tery 
meaning. which  we  are  jostified  in  looking  for  in  6069  when  it 
is  an  epithet  of  Mars  or  of  deathfnl  warriors.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  ah-eady  in  this  case  ascribed  to  it  the  idea  of  bravery ; 
but  all  languages  afford  numerous  instances  of  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  relative  ideas  combined  in  the  formation  of  one  epi- 
thet, though,  after  jdl,  this  variety  of  meaning  is  seldom  per- 
ceptible except  in  a  language  which  is  not  our  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Latin  word  fortisy  which  sets  out  with 
the  general  idea  of  strength,  has  the  particular  meaning  of 
bravery  and  spirit ;  it  then  goes  at  once  through  that  of  a  firm 
manly  character  to  the  every-day  idea  of  an  excellent  upriffkt 
man ;  and  vir  fortis  is  the  laudatory  appellation  of  a  good  but 
ordinary  character  in  the  peaceful  and  social  relations  of  life, 
Ifj  then,  this  appellation  be  given  to  one  who  shows  himself  to 
be  vir  foriis  both  m  peace  and  war,  we,  who  have  no  analo- 
gous  word  with  just  this  twofold  meaning  f,  may  doubt  for  a 
moment,  when  it  occurs,  hi  which  sense  to  take  it;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  word,  arising  as  it  docs  from  one  common  idea, 
is  frequently  in  individual  objects  melted  down  again  into  one 
joint  idea,  which  appears  to  the  person,  in  whose  mother-tongue 
the  word  is,  as  by  no  means  a  twofold  meaning,  but  completely 
one  and  the  same  J.     For  &o6^,  then,  we  have  abstracted  first 


*  [We  have  no  expression  that  I  know  of  exactly  synonymous  with 
this  word.  It  betokiiiis  rapidity,  but  is  I  believe  seldom  used,  unless 
it  be  intended  to  convey  an  accompanj'iDg  idea  of  awe  or  fear ;  thus  the 
violent  and  precipitous  rii?h  of  a  torrent,  a  furious  rage,  a  furious  whirl- 
wind, an  aufvi!^  sudden  death,  might  all  be  expressed  in  German  by 
this  epithet. — Ed.] 

t  [It  Beems  not  to  have  struck  Buttmann  that  both  Germans  and 
French  have  a  very  similar  expression.  Thus  the  former  say  em  braver 
Mann,  and  the  latter  un  brave  hommCt  un  brave  ^arcon,  Sromethiug  as  we 
should  say  '  an  excellent  man,'  *  a  fine  fellow  ;'  consequently  the  original 
idea  of  courage  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  although  perhaps  the  appella< 
tion  would  hardly  he  given  to  one  who  was  notoriously  deficient  in  it 
We  fiud  vaillaitt  used  in  a  similar  way  in  old  French ;  '*  II  alia  visiter 
une  vaillaat  dame,  que  avoist  epous^e  son  premier  maiatre,"  Bayard's 
Life,  p.  292. —  Eq.] 

t  [Buttmann  has  unconsciously  given  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  by  not  having  himself  thought  of  the  German  express^ion- 
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I  from  the  idea  of  the  quick,  ever-ready,  active  warrior,  bravery  ; 

I  and  now  from  that  of  the  quick,  violent,  Biisceptihle  chai-acter, 

JiostiUty,     In  Mars  we  have  a  most  sensible  instance  of  these 

Uiae  coalescing  ;  but  the  idea  which  is  common  to  him  and  to 

HNight,  when  both  are  called  Boot,  is  that  of  terrible,  dremJfttf. 

And  had  there  been  no  otlier  passages  than  on  the  one  side  do<^ 

droAatroT  * Apift^  and  on  the  other  NuKrli  Bo^  (irttAaiTos  vjrcdTTia, 

( thk  is  certainly  the  idea  which  woukl  have  been  formed  of  Oo6^ 

\  in  both  these  cases  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  as  indeed  dcti'^ 

I  does  actually  stand  as  one  of  the  explanations  given   by  the 

grammariatis  of  60)}  vv^  (see  liefjych.).     For  only  observe  with 

what  epithets  the  word  is  found  in  other  passages.     Not  merely 

when  Night  is  described  as  decidedly  unfortunate  or  unfriendly, 

but  as  a  fixed  and  natural  epithet,  we  read  in  Ih  tc,  »88.  of  the 

sentinels  on  watch,  that  sleep  did  not  visit  their  eyes,  Nvtcra 

i^vkaa-crofih'oio-i  Kamjv :  and  of  the  Cimmerians,  as  having  eter- 

inal  night,  it  is  said  (Od,  A,  lt/.)i  'AAA'  M  latf  oAot/  reVarai  5et- 

koLiTt  ^fmroldiv.     And  is  it  not  the  terribleness  and  frightfulness 

of  Night  which  in  Od.  A,  606.  is  the  ground  of  the  comparison 

I  made   between   it   and   Hercules  in   the  world   below,  before 

■whom  all  the  shades  are  struck  with  terror  I  6  K  (pfpivif  j^ktI 

ioiKiiaf  VvfjLifbp  t6(op  ix*^^^  ^^-  *  ^^^  consequently  the   idea  is 

similar  in  II.  ^,  463.  of  Hector  bursting  into  the  fortified  cfimp 

I  of  the  Greeks  J  6  6'  ^p'  €<r6^o/>€  t^atdt^?'*E*r{op  Nvicrt  $oyj  ardXav- 

TO?  VTTWTTWZ. 

lo.  I  translate  therefore  Ooi}  ii/f  by  {die  Jdhe  Nacht)  the 
\^ulck  and  fearful'^  night ;  and  if  this  be  once  admitted  as  the 
|^9tablished  meaning  of  the  Homeric  epithet,  it  will  certainly 
be    always   intelligible  to  the   hearer  and  full  of  expres!>ion. 

Night,"  says  a  German  proverb,  **  is  no  man's  friend  ;'*  the 


•  nsentioned  in  the  last  note,  and  which  nmst  have  struck  any  one  but  a 
German  as  a  case  exactly  in  point.  With  regBrtl  to  the  similar  French 
expression  not  having  occurred  to  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  accounted 
for  by  his  ignorance  of  tolloquinl  French,  as  he  read  that  language,  bat 
did  not  speak  it, — Ed.] 

*  [**  Buttmann  in  hi^  Lexilogus"  (says  Pasaow  in  his  Greek  and 
rG«rman  Lexicon,  speaking-  of  this  passage)  "  underetands  ^o^  vv^  to 
lanean  not  merely  the  rapidity  with  which  the  night  comes  on,  but  the 
ryd  dangers  by  which  it  i»  accompanied/* — Ed,] 
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dangers  which  threaten  the  nightly  WQiiderer  are  formed  into 
quick,  irritable,  hostile  goddess.  Even  the  other  deities  are 
afraid  of  her  who  is  (11.  f,  259.)  0(m>  S/ijJrcipa  koL  avbp^vi  and 
Jupiter  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  rage  refrains  from  doing 
what  might  be  iwktI  Oo^  ^irodvpim.  Nor  is  the  epithet  lew 
natural  when  the  night  is  not  personified ;  for  as  of  «t5  KoipoC 
are  dungermis  times,  so  by  this  word  Bo-q  it  may  be  intended  to 
mark  the  swiftness  and  immincncy  of  dangers,  which  threaten 
men  who  ^o  hta  mtKra  ^ikawav. 

1 1.  Whatever  other  doubts  may  arise  respecting  the  meaning 
of  Oo{}  as  joined  with  vv^  (apparently  a  solitary  combination), 
they  may  all,  I  think,  be  completely  solved  by  considering  the 
nature  of  epithets  in  the  old  language  in  general,  and  in  poetical 
language  in  particular.  That  Ooo'i^  long  beiore  Homer's  time» 
meant  really  and  properly  pointed^  we  have  already  seen  with 
full  certainty.  But  while  a  word,  or  some  certain  usage  of  a 
word,  is  gradually  disappearing  from  a  language,  it  rcmainft 
longest  in  regularly  established  epithets,  sometimes  where  they 
have  assumed  the  nature  of  a  proper  name,  as  in  0oal  i^^<roc, 
sometimes  where  they  have  become  almost  proverbial,  or  at 
least  faraihar  and  convenient  to  the  Epic  metre;  and  thus  this 
meaning  of  do6s^  which  was  otherwise  become  uncommon,  re- 
mained in  Homer  in  the  expression  Qot}  n;f,  exactly  as  Kparvr, 
though  completely  obsolete,  still  remained  as  the  epithet  of 
Mercury. 


"^luKuy  ;    vid. 


UiTKUV. 
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I.  OE  tcayAvr^^  meant  in  the  old  Epic  times  tliB  dead; 
this  usage  remained  (only  changing  to  the  perfect,  ol  icck^i^ 
Kores)  down  to  the  later  prose ;  for  Comutus,  /><?  Nat,  Dear,  I., 
following  the  writers  of  the  old  classical  times,  whom  I  shall 
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quote  by  and  by,  says  KiKfxrftchai  yap  Kiyofifv  rots  rereXevTTjKoVas. 
Let  me,  however,  warn  my  readers  not  to  suppose  from  what 
I  have  said  tliat  either  this  infinitive  or  any  other  part  ol'  the 
verb,  except  the  above-mentioned  partieiple,  occurs  in  the  old 
writers;  for  although   we  find   this   explanation   in   Hesychius 
under  Ka^^lv,  K^fivet,  KCfc^iriice,  it  always  relates  to  tlie  partieiple 
only. 

2.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  a   correct  explanation  of  this 
usage,  singular  as  it  certainly  is,  has  nowhere  been  given ;  for 
that  of  Damm,  '*  dcfuuLli  laboribus  et  tniieHis  vitae  bumaufe/' 
**  those  who  have  escaped  fVom  their  labours  and  miseries,"  is 
not  according  to  the  genius  ot"  that  antiquity  in  which  the  souls 
are  rather  described  as  losing  tlie  power  and  activity  of  life : 
and   Ernesti*s   opinion,  who   finds   a   complete  analogy  for   ica- 
fioiTcv  in  the  word  funvius,  tita  fmictus,  1   confess  I  do  not 
rightly  comprehend  ;  except  that  he  too  appears  to  understand 
Ko/xoi'Ttj  to  mean   those  who  have  lubouretl^  and  whose  labours 
are    now   finished.      That   the   word   is    an    euphemifim    every 
one  must,  1  think,  allow ;  but  I  am  also  of  opinion   that  this 
has   been    assisted    by    the    alliteration    of    the   two    verbs    of 
similar    inflection.      Instead    of  ^arorres',  T€QvriK6r€^^   (he   dead^ 
the   deceased^  was    used   ita^iorrey,   jcfjc^^KcSrcs,  i.  e.  tlie   wearyf 
or  the  mfrchM.     And  thus  far,  but  no   further,  we   are   led 
by    the    usage   of  the    word    elsewhere.      (Joniplelion    is    ex- 
pressed by  the   aorist   ica^tu'  only  when    it   is   followed   by  the 
accusative  of  the  work  completed,  as  in  IL  (t,  614.  kirap  ^ttcI 
'TsAvB*   oTiKa   icAfifi'  icAirroy  'A^t^tyufjcis :    but   when    the   verb    is 
intransitive,  it  expresses  the  consequences  of  labours  and  suf- 
feringSy  as   Kafi^mji'  b4  iioi  t-mroi   and   the   like.     Hence   napittv 
is  also   elsewhere    an    euphemism  for   defeat   and   destruction^ 
words   not    always    willingly   used    even    of  an    enemy  ;   e.  g. 
Find.  Pyth.   1,  156.    top  (the  ode)  €6t^ai*T    ^/tx^'   &p(tq,    iroAe- 
jbnW   arfipoit'   xufAoiTtav:  and   JKschyL  Theb.  216.  A  ji'qiJttjs  ...... 

€vpt  ^i]x.m^ii'  fTtaTTjpiai  Newv  Kapiov(nj<s  ffovTii^  irpos  Kvpiarc  where 
the  vessel  is  not  merely  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for  the 
expression  would  then  be  Kap.vov<Tr}s'f  but  it  is  actually  lost. 
This  kind  of  euphemif^m  did  not  therefore  soften  ilie  idea;  it 
only  avoided  the  unpleasant  word.  But  still  the  word  tfareij^, 
it  will  be  said,  %vas  used,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  fre- 
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quently  than  the  other:  but  this  is  the  case  with  almost 
euphemisms,  particularly  with  those  expressive  of  death  j  ibej 
have  their  origin  in  a  period  when  the  fear  of  alarming  is  more 
tliao  usually  prevalent ;  they  are  used,  or  not,  according  to  the 
peciiliaiities  of  persons  and  circumstanceg ;  and  though  tJiey 
again  disappear,  they  yet  remain  half  established  in  ceitain 
phrases  and  relations,  in  which  they  are  used  in  even  the  most 
enlightened  times  among  the  embellishments  of  verse  and 
prose. 

3.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Nor  is  the  usage  here 
confined,  as  was  before  observed,  to  the  participle  only,  but  to 
the  plural  of  the  participle,  and  to  a  construction,  which  in  very 
polished  language  requires  the  definite  article;  lastly,  to  the 
gfaie  of  the  dead  after  death,  Now  therefore  I  hope  to  form  a 
more  precise  and  accui'atc  idea  of  this  euphemism  ;  namely,  that 
it  is  one  by  which  tlie  dcad^  whom  we  consider  as  still  acting 
and  feeling,  and  consequent!}'  as  the  objects  of  our  kind  offices^ 
of  which  they  are  conscious,  arc  represented  as  stiU  living^i^ 
another  state,  but  deprived  of  their  earthly  powers.  ^^| 

4.  That  this  account  of  Kufioin'fs  is  correct,  within  these  R? 
striclions,  may  be  seen  from  .1  comparison  of  the  following  well- 
known  passages:  U.  y,  278.  of  the  infernal  deities,  ot  vv4v€ft$€ 
xo^aVray  ^ Ai'Op<aTfov^  riprvirOop:  again,  II.  ^|f,  72.,  and  Od,  a»,  14* 
^i>^a£  <£6(4)A.a  Ka^JioiTifii' :  and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  from  its 
containing  a  greater  accumulation  of  particuhirs,  Od.  A, 475,  Ma 
Tc  i?fKpol  *A<l>pa^its  valovm,  (Bpormf  ftSwAa  KafxovTfMiV,  From  which 
last  example,  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles,  himself  dead,  and  speak- 
ing from  experience,  it  is  manifest  how  little  this  expression  m ' 
an  euphemism,  taking  the  figure  in  its  use  of  softening  the 
meaning.  Instead  of  the  idea  of  annibilatiou,  tlie  word  gives 
the  lowest  degree  of  existence  above  annihilation  ;  which  eer- 
tainly  would  be  in  most  cases  an  euphcnnsm,  or  at  least  a  quali- 
fying expression,  but  is  something  not  to  be  borne  for  the  shade 
of  such  a  one  as  Achilles.  . 

5.  We  first  meet  with  the  form  KCjcjuu^jcoVfy  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect.    jEschyius,  who  in  the  Suppl.   239.   BtlU  uses  the   Epic 

form    Kdic<(   biKdCtt Z^vr  &Wos  iir  Kap^ovaiv  utrrdra^  d(xar. 

had  just  before  at  v.    164.    called   the   same    Pluto   Zf^va  rfiy 
K£A|uijKaVwi'.      Thucydides   3,   59.   makes   the   Plata^ans    say   to 
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the  Lacedreraonians,  iKirat  yiyvdficSa  vfiQv  t&v  iraTpunnp  Td(p<av 
xal  iitiitakoitixfOa  roiis  KiKfiyiKtiras '.  Plato  de  Legg.  4,  p.  718,  a. 
recommends  to  honour  ancestors  according  to  existing  customs, 
TO  f^Tpiov  rotf  fccK/xx^jicoVi  Wfcorra :  and  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics 
1,11.  toward  the  end*  makes  mention  of  an  inquiry  irffA  roiiy 
fc€*f/i7;*cJrtts,  whether  they  can  still  partake  of  the  good  or  evi\  of 
this  life,  and  how  far  the  welfare  or  misfortune  of  their  surviving 
friends  affects  them  (iTV}j.f3akk((jOal  ri  rots  KfK^riK6(nv),  without 
having  however  an  essential  influence  on  their  €v^atfj.oif(a :  by 
which  therefore  we  see  that  KeH^jjKorif  was  in  the  language  of 
the  philosopher  connected,  as  a  customary  expression,  with  the 
idea  of  ei;6at/£or/a,  with  which  KafjLovvf^  in  the  speech  of  Achilles 
above  quoted  accords  very  ill  indeed. 

6,  This  combination  of  passages  is  so  decisive  in  favour  of 
what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  sole  usage  of  this  expression, 
that  I  may  now  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  a  deviation 
from  it  in  Euripides.  This  tragedian,  who  in  the  Troad,  96, 
eaUa  the  graves  Uph,  twv  K^Kp^r^Koriav,  answering  exactly  to  the 
usage  detailed  above,  or  to  the  dis  manihns  of  the  Latins,  makes 
Adrostus  in  the  Suppl.  "^^6,  inquire  after  the  fate  of  the  other 
dead  bodies  (not  those  of  the  princes),  6  K  oKKos  tfov  K€icfi»y- 
KOTtai*  dxAos-:  to  which  he  receives  for  answer,  TA^fit^  8€d<Ji^ra4 
irpos  KiOaLpavos  TTTv\ais*  Here  the  dead  bodies  are  called  k€- 
Kfii]if6rtf  by  one  who  does  not  know  whether  they  are  buried 
or  not.  After  aU  that  we  have  hitherto  seen,  we  must  there- 
fore suppose  this  to  be  another  instance  of  Euripides'  custom'^  of 
deviating  from  the  ordinary  use  of  a  word,  and  giving  it,  not 
without  grammatical  or  ethical  sagacity,  a  meaning  unusual,  yet 
well  grounded  and  easily  discoverable.  Every  Greek  ear,  as 
soon  aj9  it  heard  this  passage,  knew  it  to  signify  the  mamis^  and 


*  ft  is  true  that  thfs  regular  form  is  found  in  only  one  of  the  Paris 
manuscripts ;  but  Stephens  has  it  as  a  variout  reading;,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  acknowledged  by  the  scholiasts  and  Polhix  in  quoting  the 
passage.  I  consider  it  therefore  to  he  the  genuine  form,  as  no  ground 
whatever  can  be  imagined  for  the  Epic  $(€K^iimTai,  which  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  other  manuscripts  ;  but  which  therefore,  as  long  as  the  source 
of  the  corruption  remains  undiscovered,  is  very  projierly  retained  in 
the  text. 

^  See  art.  65.  sect.  5. 
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at  once  understood  the  meanm*^  of  the  poet,  who  gives  this  ap- 
pellation to  the  dead,  at  the  moment  when  the  natural  duty  of 
interment,  refused  before,  had  beeu  now  performed. 


KaTap)(Ofiai ;   Vld.  ap^ofiatj  &C- 


69.    KeXaivog,  ptdXa^,  &c. 

An  Excursus  to  ButtmanrCs  largo  Greek  Gramtnar  {Amfuhrl 
Sprctchl.)^  coL  i.  sect.  16. ubs.  2*. 

1 .  The  Epic  word  KcAati-Js  exhibits  in  sound  so  evident  a  con- 
nexion with  the  common  word  fxtKa^,  fxfkapos,  /leAau'tt,  that  it 
18  not  possible  to  avoid  considering  it  to  be  a  dialectic  variety; 
and  the  only  wonder  is^  how  two  letters  which  appear  to  have 
so  little  affinity  could  change  from  one  to  the  other,  I  have 
therefore  laid  it  down  in  my  Greek  Grammar '  as  a  general 
rule,  that  most  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
lliat  in  the  old  language  there  existed  a  form  containing  both 
letters  ;  and  I  leave  the  inquiry  still  open  for  particular  cases,  as 
to  whether  the  fuller  form  was  the  parent  of  the  two  others,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  form  which  one  took  in  its  traDsitioa  to 
the  other. 

2.  A  common  acknowledged  instance  of  this   kind  may  be 
found  in  tlic  two  letters  tv  and^,  as  exhibited  in  a  number  of 


*  [The  observation  referred  to  is  this ;  "  Obs*  2.  Thci^  are  also  caaes,! 
though  rare,  of  Words  undctnably  akin,  in  which  are  changes  of  letterst 
not  closely  related  to  eacb  other  in  the  above -mentioned  way.  The  foU 
lowing  fire  Hcknowleilgcd  instances '.  fioyit»  more  Attic  than  the  com-? 
mon  fioXii  :  xoe'iv^  Ionic  fur  voflv  -  xAaifor,  KfXaivTi,  an  old  form  for  ^^of« 
^eXoika."— Ed.]i 

1  Tbat  is  to  say,  in  my  iDtermediate  Grammar,  in  a  note  to  sect*  16* 
which  I  intended  to  have  annexed,  when  made  more  full  and  coni«! 
plete,  aa  an  Excursus  to  my  large  Grammar  (AusfidirL  Sprachl.); 
but  a«  it  ib  more  jaopcrly  a  subject  fur  lexicography,  I  prefer  gi%nng 
it  here. 
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well*known  exaropleB  in  the  European  languages ;  e.  g,  warrant, 
p€trant/  tkiaiare,  gmter  (gdter)'^ ;  for  the  point  of  union  of  both 
forms  is  evidently  in  gic^  whence  came  also  gu  (TtaL  guastare); 
and  in  this  instance  we  are  sure  that  w  was  the  original  sound, 
whence  came  gtr,  the  medium  of  transition  to  y. 

3,  Still  further  apart  are  the  sounds  s  and  k  in  the  word® 
<rvv  and  cum.  The  irirm  ivv  unites  them :  for  there  are  many 
traces  in  the  jEolic  dialect  showing  that  the  Greek  double  let- 
ters had  their  origin  in  a  transposition  of  their  fundamental 
sounds :  see  in  the  Ausfuhrl.  SprachL  the  note  to  sect.  22.  obs.  3*. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  KTN  {cum)  is  the  radical  form, 
to  which,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  was  appended  a  o-,  2KTN, 
and  from  which  again  came  avvi  a  process  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison with  o-wAo,  avk^Pj  as  the  former  half  of  it  is  brought 
to  a  certainty  by  the  forms  ivim  and  itoivJs,  which  are  so  evi- 
dently akin  to  ^vv  and  cum.  Compare  also  K€ip€iv,  Kovpdy  (vp€iP^ 
(vpov. 

4.  The  forms  Ih  and  bis,  although  6  and  /3  are  immediately 
akin  te  each  otherj  must  also  be  regarded  in  a  similur  light; 
for  the  old  Latin  duis  formed  from  duu^  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  bis  as  duellum  does  to  helium^  is  evidently  the  me- 
dium of  transition.     But  in  this  case  the  fuller  form  is  certainly 


a  See  also  art.  q6.  eect.  4.  with  the  note. 

*  [I'he  observation  and  note  referred  to  are  as  follows  :  "  Oba,  3.  In 
the  pronuncifitioa  of  double  letters  was  mixed  up  also  a  i rati spoxit ion ^ 
and  in  particular  crici<;^os,  axtvos,  oTrdXu,  oTreXXtoK',  are  quoted  as  j^olic 
for  ^i<f)ost  ^<Vor,  ^ItaXts,  ^iXXiov,  This  transposition  may  have  been  fre- 
quently formed  to  soften  the  pronuuciatioo ;  and  the  coutentar  of  tlie 
preccdiug  observation  (obs,  2,  where  o-KtVor  is  said  to  be  quoted  by  the 
grammariaos  as  ^'Eolic  for  ^fVop,  and  Utkom  for  fleXo^,  &c-)  joined  with 
these  may  serve  to  show  that  the  y-Eolians  generally  wrote  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  their  words  axtvos,  (miXXtov,  in  the  middle  a^d  at  the  eod 
lepoKs,  Upatcatf  IlA^tTrff  ». 

**  a  This  was  also  Scaliger's  view  of  it  (ad  Euseb,  p.  115.  a.).  It  is 
however  certain  that  ^  and  ^  frequently  arose  from  an  original  crc,  vir. 
Tlm9»  for  instance,  ^lm  and  ^w6i,  as  we  tind  from  comparing  ihcin  with 
cam  and  koivos,  thus  ^16  (a  i«mall  atone)  is  the  sanne  with  arm,  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  an  inlermetUate  fui  m  with  an  {see  Rienicr  v. 
aria) ;  and  the  superlative  l<rx^^°^  {ejctrt;mus)  shows  that  the  preposi- 
tion 4$  was  originally  Bounded  as  E2K  or  E2X,  with  a  vowel  at  the  end, 
perhaps  i." — Ed.] 
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the  roi>t.  That  is  to  say,  fivo,  duo,  tm),  zwo*,  are  undeniably 
tiie  same  word:  from  bvo,  duo  [dm)  came  ATI2,  duu  {df>U)% 
as  in  German  from  zwq  came  zm&r  (twice).  But  from  </ctt 
came  both  bU  and  VIS,  of  which  bu  is  a  slight  modification. 
The  same  is  seen  still  plainer  in  two  other  numerals:  from  li6m 
(Afll)  comes  evidently  on  the  one  side,  by  leaving  out  the  f, 
fiwoe^a,  and  on  the  other,  by  dropping  the  fi,  the  jEolic  fucan» 
and  the  Latin  mgltiti ;  while  the  last  trace  of  both  consonante 
disappears  in  tiKan,  c?»coo-t. 

5.  A  still  more  striking  analogy  is  offered  by  the  German 
language  in  the  pro%"incial  forms  Wasen,  Wocken^  for  Ran^ 
Hock&Hf  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  witliout 
wr  a&  the  bond  of  union,  and  which  an  examination  of  the  dia- 
lects gives  us.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  provincialism 
(Hessian)  Wra&eti ;  and  on  the  other,  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing an  old  form  Wracken  by  the  English  term  teork^  wrougU,, 
with  which  we  must  again  join  ^/>yor  and  pefai,  which  forms  in 
the  uEolic  dialect  could  only  have  been  fipyoit  and  Fp4^ai :  sec 
pcCu  in  the  list  of  verbs  in  the  Ausftihrl,  SprachLf  Compare 
also  ringen  and  its  provincialism  torangen,  *  to  wrestle.' 


*  [Old  German  for  two^  now  a  provincialism  or  rather  patoU  among 
the  peaeautry  in  the  south  of  Germany  :  the  word  in  general  use  is 
zwei, — Ed,] 

^  See  Koen.  ad  Greg.  Cor.  in  Dor,  88. 

t  [Extract  from  the  Ausfiihrl.  Sprachl.  now  published  as  "  Butt- 
mann'a  Irregular  Verbs." 

"  'P<C<»',  /  <io,  fJe'^w.   ^PP*i<'    ^^  ip*^  .  ,  ,  .  ;    or  ipJia,   tp^ta,   fft^a  .  ,  .  .  , 

perf.  iopya,  pluperf.  ttapyuv.     Of  the  passive  we  6nd  only  pixj^^^m ;  us 
(fpyfif^v  aad  ttpyfim  are  formed  only  from  the  verb  fpyn,  ttpytit.     Verbal 

adj,    fftKTUX,   ptKTtOfi, 

"  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  connection  of  these 
forms,  we  rau&t  first  keep  in  view  the  mutual  change  of  the  *  middle  let- 
ters y  and  6,  with  which  is  connected  the  transition  of  y  to  (,  occurring 
in  other  verbs,  as  KpdCa>,  KiTaytiv,  Tlie  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  that 
the  fomii*  ffiSoj,  fp^a,  with  the  substantive  tpyotf,  have  in  the  old  lan- 
guage the  digamma;  while  the  aspirate  joined  with  the  p  frevjuently 
passed  over  in  tlie  dialects  into  the  digarama ;  for  instance  in  the  yEo- 
lie  ^/xJfioF.  i,  e.  wrodoH,  for  p6Bov,  «  rose.  We  must  therefore  consider 
tp^i  as  wcrxai^  pe^at  as  wrexai^  iopya  as  weworga,  in  order  to  discover 
in  them  the  »mne  appearance  as  we  find  in  dtpxa^  tpattfly^  btSopKo, 
And  here  the  Germanic  languages  otfer  us  a  comparison  so  paljmble 
and  unsought  for  that  we  cannot  but  make  use  of  it ;  viz,  in  the  English 

■  Consonants  are  divided  into  aspirated,  smooth,  and  middle* 


69-    KeXatMoc*  &c. 
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6.  I  com©  now  to  the  examples  quoted  in  my  Greek  Gram- 
mai',  and  first  to  ko^Iv,  au  loiio- Doric  form  for  vo^lv:  see  ^ncJ- 
TfiJtt  Callim.  Fr.  53.,  and  kow,  Epicharra.  ap.  AtheD.  p.  236,  b* 
Now  no  one  in  his  senses  will  think  of  separating  vods,  vo(t$f 
from  ymvQL,  yiyviLdKiw,  ay\m€w.  And  thus  we  have  at  once  the 
form  KNOEIN,  which  we  may  compare  with  ypa^tvi  Kifa<f)€Vft 
yirAfiTSTta  Kt^i/jwrrM,  Kv<a&-6s  rrci>(rJs.  The  great  European  family 
of  languages  comes  in  also  to  our  aid ;  the  plainest  instance 
isi  the  English  verb  to  knoto  ;  and  the  German  verb  ketmen 
answers  to  its  synonym  kovv^Xv  in  jEschylus  SuppL  171*  See 
also  Hesych.  in  v. 

7.  In  the  same  way  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  form 
KMEAAN  between  JceXati^Jj  and  fxiKav  becomes  a  certainty, 
by  the  information  in  the  Etym.  M.  of  a  form  tg,  K^€k€$pa^  which 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  grammarian**,  Fampliilus  (see 
Suidas  concerning  him),  has  mentioned  in  his  great  glossary, 
and  explained  by  ray  botcovs.  The  word  was  therefore  a  dialect 
of  Ta  fj,(AaBpa,  the  beams  and  framework  of  the  roof,  which  from 
their  blackness  had  received  this  name  from  the  earliest  limes  ^. 

8.  Less  evident  is  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  form 
between  ^oyn  and  /xoAts,  st^areelt/f  and  between  6  fjuiyos  and 
6  ikokoi,  pains,  labour  ;  here  the  bond  of  union  must  be  yk.  In 
eapport  of  this  the  form  6  ^ko9  offers  itself,  as  c-ontaining  a 
trace  of  some  such  intermediate  foma  in  the  length  of  its  syllable ; 
or  perhaps  6  fio\Kds  may  be  preferred  as  u  cognate  idea. 

9.  But  suppositions  of  this  nature  are  always  more  sure  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  where  in  particular  the  pronunciation  seeks 
for  assistance  of  every  kind.  And  here  we  havu  another  very 
striking  but  certain  and  long-known  example,  in  a  word  which 
in  the  same  language  branches  into  five  different  fonns,  all 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  in  this  manner ;  viz*  (6<poi,  8W<^oy, 


verb  work,  from  which  comes  the  perfect  wrought,  and  the  substantive 
wright ;  in  which  the  w  before  the  r  is  not  pronounced;  therefore 
mright  is  p/icny*.'* — Ed.] 

*  At  first  I  had  carelessly  copied  this  gloss  from  the  first  edition  of 
Schneider's  Lexicon,  afi  a  word  in  the  dialect  of  the  Pamphylians.  I 
now  aeo  for  the  first  time  thitt  thia  ridiculous  miatakc,  which  has  be«n 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  by  a  s^erieg  of  editioa&  of  Schneider's 
and  Riemer's  Lexicons,  and  of  my  own  Greek  and  German  Grammar, 
originated  in  an  error  of  Stephens. 
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70.   KijTwco-^ra,  iii€yaKiiTtj^» 


yp64>os^  Kt»€^a5,  W^os.  That  f(i0of ,  darkness,  ia  intimately  con- 
nected with  vi<f}ot^  a  cioiid^  would  perhaps  be  hardly  conjectured. 
But  as  a  C  is  much  the  same  as  a  8,  we  have  A0<l>02 ;  between 
these  stands,  as  the  intermediate  form,  the  common  expression 
bi*6<fKtft  whence  through  yv6(j}os  wc  come  straight  and  plainly  to 

70.    KjiTmea-cra,  fieyoK^rrfs. 

1.  The  well-known  epithet  of  Lacedajmon  in  II.  0,  581.  and 
Od  h,  I.  KT}Tia€(T(ra,  it  was  ni  first  thought  possible  to  understand 
literally,  ns  from  Jt^ro$,  the  whale  or  some  huge  sea-fish ;  and 
umong  others  ^Elian  in  his  Hist.  Au»  17,  6.  gives  this  explana- 
lion  J  adding  that  huge  sea-monsters  of  this  kind  infested  parti- 
cularly the  Laccdjumouian  coast  and  neighbourhood  of  Cythera, 
This  explanation,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  met  with  very 
little  approbation;  as  such  an  epithet,  strange  and  unusual  in 
itself,  appeared  quite  unsuited  to  a  country  which  certainly  has 
a  coast,  but  is  not  generally  speaking  a  marittmti  country. 

2.  A  more  admissible  explanation  is  that  given  in  the  scholia 
and  almost  everywhere  else ;  viz.  large,  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whale;  with  which  the  word  ^eyaK^r?/s  was  thought  to  accord 
extremely  well  as  the  epithet  of  a  ship.  I  would  hero  first  ob- 
serve, what  others  have  already  thrown  out  as  a  point  for  consi- 
deration, that  Sparta  was  very  far  from  having  the  character  of 
being  a  large  town  in  comparison  with  others  j  at  least  in  the 
Homeric  times,  to  %vhich  these  interpreters  transferred  their 
idea  (formed  from  the  state  of  the  world  in  a  later  period)  of  a 
town  large  enough  to  present  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  huge 
animal  lying  in  a  deep  place.  Or  should  it  be  said  that  Lace- 
dajmon in  these  passages  meant,  according  to  the  older  usage  of 
language,  the  country  of  Lacedaemon  in  general,  and  not  the 
mere  metropolis ;  in  that  case  it  is  not  at  all  conceivable  how,  or 
in  comparison  with  what  other  land,  wc  can  imagine  Lacedsmou 
to  be  a  large  country. 


♦  [A  well-known  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be  cited  in  the 
l^atin  dies  and  the  French /0Mr»  which  are  to  all  appearance  quite  im- 
Ci>nnectetl,  until  we  fill  up  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain  us  thus, 
dies^  diurnua,  Ita!.  giorno,  Fr.  jour. — Ed.] 


70.  Kj7Tco€0'<Ta,  fieyaK^Ttji, 
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3.  Bui  however  that  may  be,  I  must  again  protest,  with  all 
due  respect,  against  the  childishness  of  this  expression.  Even 
Eustatliius  was  offended  at  it.  After  having  explained  it  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  as  the  epithet  of  a  ship  in  II.  0,  222.  p,  594*, 
he  adds,  a<t>  ol  xftrd  ritfas,  d  koX  irdrnt  cr>j,tKpo7rpci;ci^s,  dAA*  ^}iu>^  koi 
Aaiceda^tw  icr/rwecrcra.  On  the  other  hand,  a  latex  mode  of  ex- 
planation givea  this  silly  trash  the  usual  philosophical  colouring, 
and  completes  the  mischief  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  mere  bald 
general ixati on ,  informing  us  that  such  derivatives  of  nfjro?  meant 
in  the  old  language  any  huge  sizeK  Now  if  we  apply  this  in- 
formation to  the  pL€yaKrfT€a  ttovtov,  Od.  y,  158.,  and  to  the  dolphin^ 
which  is  itself  a  Krjros  and  yet  has  this  epithet  at  11.  *^,  22.,  we 
have  the  choice  whether  these  expressions  are  to  be  considered 
as  poetical  epithets,  (in  which  caae  we  have  the  absurdity  imme- 
diately before  us,)  or  whether  the  supposition  is,  that  the  com- 
pariaon  with  the  animal  has  disappeared;  by  which  an  exprea- 
sion,  so  evidently  coined  as  fjLiyaKTJrjji  is,  was  explained  to  be  a 
proaaic  adjective.  Still  in  the  latter  case  jci^roleijcra  must  be 
softened  down,  for  a  translator  would  hardly  venture  to  render 
it '  huge  Lacedsemon.' 

4.  Strabo  8,  p.  367.  mentions  another  reading  mterA^a'trav, 
which  Eustathius  and  the  scholiast  on  Od.  5,  i .  ascribe  to  Zeno- 
dotus.  Of  this  word  all  give  a  twofold  explanation.  One  of  these, 
from  KaUra,  (otherwise  called  Kaka^xMijt  a  kind  of  mint  growing 
in  great  quantities  in  Laconia,)  cannot  with  any  reason  enter 
into  our  consideration  for  one  moment  as  the  Epic  epithet  of 
a  town  or  country,  although  Callimachus  has  made  a  very  apt 
imitation^  introducing  it  as  an  epithet  of  the  Eiu*otas:  see  Fragm. 
224.  as  corrected  by  Bentley.  The  other  explanation  is  more 
suitable.  Ta  xaia ra  (from  KCuap,  -aros)  or  ol  Kaidrai,  also  icatrrot, 
were  the  clefts  and  hollows  supposed  to  have  been  caused  in 
former  times  by  earthquakes,  and  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
were  numerous  in  Laconia ;  as  one  of  them  in  particular,  called 
by  way  of  eminence  6  Katdra^  or  Kattifias,  is  sufficiently  known  as 
the  place  into  which  criminals  were  thrown.     Still  however  this 


'  See  HemsterhusiuB  (from  whom  indeed  have  proceeded  most  of  the 
errors  iu  the  field  of  philosophical  etymology)  on  Lur,  Tiiiiou.  16.  j  and 
Tollius,  who  on  Apolluu.  Lex.  in  ik  stops  the  mouth  of  the  respectable 
Eustathius  with  tbi$  authoritv. 
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7o.   KjtTtoeatra^  fiwyaK^rrjf^ 


reading,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  can  help  us  only  in  the  case- 
K7jTm€arcra ;  ^cyaKjjTr}^  remains  with  its  derivation  from  ktjtos,  a 
marine  animal ;  and  wc  should  therefore  be  obliged  to  conteoe 
ourselves  with  understanding-  it,  when  an  epithet  of  the  ship,  as 
figurative,  but  when  an  epithet  of  WtTor,  as  literally  descriptive 
of  the  real  habitation  of  those  animals;  while  we  must  look  upon 
/icyaictjreos"  beXtpivo^  with  much  the  same  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
as  we  ehould  upon  fjLcyajSoiov  ravpov.  Besides,  KrjTtattTcra  was 
evidently  the  established  traditionary  reading,  heard,  read,  and 
adopted  in  the  best  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  give  up  so  easily  merely  because  wc 
hear  of  another  reading*. 

5,  T  have  myself  great  double  whether  this  Katerd^o-tra  was  ever 
a  real  reading,  Hesychius,  under  the  explanations  of  KtjTdftTfTQ 
has  both  kolKtj  and  Kakafitv&utfiTj^ ;  and  that  this  may  not  be  re- 
jected as  an  uncritical  medley,  let  us  see  the  regular  grounds  of 
these  interpretations  in  the  lexicon  of  Apollonius :  AaK^bal^Jtava 
Kt}Tiat(T(Taif,  TO  fxev  vyi^^  ^iya  icOros  tlyovcrav^  w>'  koX  cttI  tt)?  sfff6^, 
Twls  ^^  5t4  €U  tjv  Ki}rtj  iK^pdafrerai.  rwif  hi  KokafuvBiidT}'  Kaiera 
yap  ifntT^P  Tf  KuKdfXivOos  im  ipC(av  KaAcirai.  But  quite  indejiendent 
of  the  gloss  K}}Td€(T(ja  Hesychius  has  also  the  following  :  Ki/ra, 
Kokafxwdtj  '^.  From  all  this  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  from  the  syl- 
lable K7JT-  were  deduced  both  nvTOi,  a  hoUow,  and  the  plant  Kuiira; 
and  with  these  it  embraced  also  the  other  meaning  attributed  to 
the  so-called  reading  KaitTtico-cra,  viz.  that  of  a  cleft  in  the  earth; 
and  KotcTtiecraa  was  therefore  only  another  expression  for  jcif- 
T<tff<7(Ta,  formed  in  imitation  of  it,  but  out  of  other  elements* 


*  [One  of  our  modem  scholars  proposes  rather  confidently  to  read 
Kii^ttiuuv;  but  Homer's  text  is  not  to  be  altered  00  mere  conjecture. 
That  so  easy  and  palpable  an  amendment  is  not  found  in  any  MS. 
Scholiast  or  Commentator,  is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  it  at  once. 
We  eUouhl  have  met  with  it  before,  if  there  had  not  been  some  in- 
SiirtDOuntable  objection  to  it.  Perhaps  such  a  one  will  be  seen  in  it9 
derivation  (raiw  or  a  supposed  subst.  jd)of — ^uot),  according  to  which  it 
will  lie  a  fit  epithet  for  BaXa^o^^  II.  f,  288.,  but  a  very  unlit  one  for 
Lac  edierao  n  *  — Ed.  ] 

-  By  means  of  this  k^  come?  the  reading  xaiXQtit,  as  it  stands  twice 
in  Schol.  Od,  5»  i,»  and  indeed  the  Cod.  Hnrl.  and  Ai»br.  agree  with 
it  in  this :  a  con^idei'ation  of  some  weight  against  the  amendment  cm- 
rrdrir :  see  Por&on. 


70.  K»/T(tf€Gr<T«,  ^eyafci^Ttf^, 
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This  interpretation  of  Kaura<(r<ra  very  naturally  soou  pro- 
duced an  amendment,  which  at  last  assumed  the  character  of 
a  reading. 

6.  htt  us  now  return  to  these  old  interpretations,  and  exa- 
mine them  critically.  The  explanation  /utcya  kvtos  ixova-a  ap- 
pears to  belong  principally  to  ^^ycwrin/y.  with  which  it  stands 
connected  in  the  scholia  and  glosses ;  but  in  ApoUonius,  as  we 
have  seen  just  above,  and  in  the  scholium  to  Od.  6,  i*,  it  stands 
also  with  KT}Tta€(T(Taif.  With  a  similar  view,  that  is  to  say  in  order 
to  find  in  the  syllable  ktjt-  the  idea  of  a  cleft  or  chasm,  other© 
•ought  to  discover  an  affinity  to  it  in  to  Kokra.  1  find,  even 
without  that  etymology,  sufficient  grounds  ibr  this  interpreta- 
tion in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  k^os.  It  is  certain, 
for  instance,  that  hollow^  chasm^  is  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
word,  which  thus  became  the  natural  aj)pellatfon  of  those  largo 
depths  in  the  sea  frequented  by  whales,  sharks,  and  such  like. 
And  now  the  etymology  followe  very  naturally  in  the  verb  x<i<^, 
)(<icFKCi>,  from  the  old  form  of  which  with  the  k  we  have  before 
derived  not  only  dx^wy  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  on  that 
word),  but  also  K^aQta,  to  cleam^  from  which  verb  proceed  those 
very  forms  KCtida?,  Ka*afias,  ra  KaCara,  &C. 

7,  In  this  its  oldest  and  proper  sense  the  epithet  ^eyoic^njf 
is  therefore  given  by  Homer  to  the  dolphin^  literally,  '  frequent- 
ing the  vast  abyssei>»  of  the  feea,'  while  the  othtr  fish,  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  devouring,  are  described  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (II.  <^,  22,)  as  flying  before  him:  in  tlic  same 
way  it  is  joined  with  the  ships  which  is  so  called,  without  any 
€-om])arison,  from  its  hollow  or  capacious  belly ;  but  above  all 
these  is  that  one  vast  abyss  the  sea  itself,  therefore  called  in 
very  old  poetry  fiaOvK7}TTjs  i  sec  Theogn.  J75.  with  Bekker's 
note.  With  regard  to  the  epithet  K»;r<uf<ro-a,  one  thing  should 
have  prevented  our  understanding  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
old  grammarians  did,  whom  Schneider  follows,  as  jtx^ya  Kvros 
4xov<Ta,  that  is,  descriptive  of  the  deep  valley  in  which  Lace- 
dBDmon  lies ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  Homer  could  then 
have  joined  together  KOikrjv  AaKtbaCfiOtfa  iCTjrctffcrtrai'.  The  dif- 
ference of  form,  in  /u^cya/c^js  and  KT|Twe<ro-a,  will  be  a  better 
guide  to  us;  as  adjectives  in  fts.  €<Tfra^  cv,  signify,  according 
to  the  most  common  analogy,  an  abundance  of  that  of  which 
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such  adjectives  are  made  up :  thus  xTfrmftTtra,  exactly  in  one  of 
the  senses  of  that  Kawrcit^fxa,  vvill  mean  *  having  many  chasms 
and  hollows.' 

8.  What  prevented  this  explanation  being  more  generaUy 
recognized  was  no  doubt  the  opinion  that  Aaice^at^oof  at  Od,  A,  i, 
was  to  be  understood  in  its  most  limited  sense,  as  the  town 
of  that  name,  to  which  certainly  the  epithet  of '  lying  in  a  deep 
situation^  would  be  very  suitable,  but  not  that  of*  hating  many 
rhasuis,^  We  must  therefore  briefly  examine  how  this  name  is 
used.  That  Lacedtemon  in  its  older  sense  meant  the  country 
so  called,  but  ihat  the  town  was  named  Sttci/itt;  (a  thing  almost 
self-evident)  is  maoifestly  clear  from  the  two  verses  of  II. 
/J,  581.  Ot  ft*  ftxop  koCKtip  AaK€^a(ixopa  Kr}Tiaf(rWaVf  4^(v  r< 
'Siraprriv  T€,  &c.  Tliat  the  later  custom,  which  reversed  this, 
is  also  found  in  Homer,  and  that  by  this  name  was  meant  some- 
times the  whole  country,  sometimes  the  town,  is  asserted  by 
Straboj  but  only  from  that  single  passage  of  Od.  ft,  i*,  and  18 
proved  by  him  in  the  following  manner:  **  At  Od.  <f),  13.  it  is 
related,  that  Ulysses  received  his  celebrated  bow  as  a  present 
from  Ipliitus,  whom  he  met  in  Laced jrmon  ;  tA  ol  feu-o?  Aaxe- 
hal^otn  btMtK€  Tvxw^^  *  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  next  verse  hut  one,  speaking 
of  the  same  meeting,  it  is  added,  Tw  J*  ip  MtfrarfVTj  (vfifiK'qnjv 
oAAtJAoui'.  Consequently  in  the  rime  of  the  Trojun  war  Mes- 
senc  belonged  to  Lacediemon,and  was  comprehended  here  under 
that  name.  Again,  at  that  very  same  place  in  Messene  where 
Ulysses  aud  Iphitus  had  formerly  met,  that  is  to  say  at  Phera? 
{*t*ifjpa(),  Telcmachus  afterward  passes  the  night  on  his  journey 
to  Menelaus.  This  is  mentioned  in  Od.  y,  488. ;  and  as  the 
journey  is  continued  the  next  morning,  it  is  said,  only  eleven 
verses  afterward,  Od.  S,  i .,  ot  6'  tfoj'  ifotArji*  AaK<5aiMo*'a  ioj- 
rwe<r<Taj/.  Now  since  in  tbe  first-mentioned  passage  (Od.  ^, 
13.)  Laceda-mon,  taken  as  the  country  of  that  name,  compre- 
hended Fherfc  in  it,  it  follows  that  Laced^cmon  means  here 
(in  Od.  h,  I .)  the  town :  otherwise  Telcmachus  would  travel 
from  Lficedsemon  to  Laceda?mon."  Thus  far  *Slrabo.  I  think 
the  mere  recital  of  these  conclusions  must  have  sufficed  to 
refute  them.  That  Homer,  as  from  a  point  in  Ithaca,  shotdd 
even  once  dcsciibc  a  place  in  Messene  as  being  iv  AaKcdaf- 
^oi^t,  is   remarkable   enough;   for  it   is   exactly  in  accordance 


71.  KXciToy,  &c, 
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witli  the  more  modern  science  of  statistics,  by  which  the  pro- 
vince is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  governing  coun- 
try :  but  this  does  not  do  away  the  fact  that  the  true  and  proper 
Lacedaeraon  is  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  divided  from  Messene 
by  Mount  Taygetus.  If  now  in  another  quite  distinct  passage, 
where  the  poet  has  not  so  described  it,  where  he  has  named  Mea- 
sene  not  Laced^mon,  the  arriving  in  Lacedjcmon  properly  so 
called  is  mentioned  under  this  name  (AaK(baifHi^v),  this,  much 
more  than  the  other,  is  the  natural  and  common  usage  of  lan- 
guage ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  little  before  Laced«;mon  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  country  of  that  name,  the  poet  could  not 
immediately  call  the  toic^ii  of  Sparta  by  the  same  name  of  Lace- 
da?mon. 

9.  The  result  therefore  of  what  has  been  said  is  this :  Lace^ 
daemon  is  the  name  of  the  country  so  called,  and  receives  all 
the  attributes  of  a  country,  even  when  the  poet  in  naming  it 
has  really  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  an  arrival  at  Sparta,  For  in 
those  times  when  there  was  no  large  capital  city,  but  the  country 
was  inhabited  in  districts  and  patches,  with  one  central  point, 
where  the  governing  power  resided,  they  might  indeed  use  the 
name  Laced^mon  in  both  ways,  without  its  necessarily  having 
thereby  a  twofold  meaning;  they  might  use  Lacedaimon  as  the 
town  of  that  name,  but  in  a  wider  sense ;  that  is,  as  the  bond 
which  united  together  the  difiereut  inhabited  patches,  while 
Sparta  always  signified  no  more  than  the  spot  on  which  stood 
the  principal  town  itself.  This  difl'erence  disappeared  in  later 
times,  as  the  districts  became  concentrated  in  the  town,  which 
thus  received  both  appellations,  while  for  distinction's  sake  the 
whole  country  took  the  new  name  of  Laconia, 


TjjXeKAvTOf* 


I.  The  two  adjectives  kAutos  and  ^Ai^ros  come  from  two 
different  verbs,  kAcw,  kAciw,  /  ct'lehratt\  and  kAvo)  I  hear; 
but  in  signification  they  agree,  the  former  meaning  one  much 
celebraMf    the    latter    one    much    Iteard    of,    i.   e.    celebrated. 
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And  in  Plomer  they  are  so  completely  synonymous,  tbat  witb 
this  and  their  eimilanty  of  form  they  may  he  considered  as  almost 
the  Banie  word  ;  for  when  the  tnetre  requires  a  long  sylhible, 
Kkfti  09  is  used ;  in  the  contrary  ca&e,  icAvnJs.  This  is  pstftica- 
larly  evident  in  the  compounds,  dyojcA^tror  Qpcurvfjiribrjzf,  dyaxAv^ 
roi;  *ihofi€i'i]a  :  8ovp4*cAf*ro¥  MtreA-aay,  'l5o)U€revff  hovpt«\itT6s  t  pov- 
a-iKkftTolo  AvfxavTO^^  4iairjKC9  vav(nK\vroL 

z.  But  not  only  what  is  really  and  strictly  cehbrated^  but  aJio 
whatever  appears  to  the  poet  as  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
consequently  everything  ffreat^  maf^mjicentt  e^eiJent,  is  called 
icAetrtJff  and  kKvto^  ;  which  become  therefore  mere  epithet*  ex- 
pressive of  praise.  Thus  we  have  frequently  KkfiTr^v  Ixaro^/^v : 
atOd.  tf,  417.  K\vTa  boipay  mac/ ni^ctmt  presents,  and  elsewhere 
kXvto.  T€vx^cf'i  splendid  annotir ;  Minerva  teaches  ipya.,,K\.vTa 
ipyd(€(rOai,  Od.  v,  72,,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way  we  find 
also  the  compounds  AyaitAfiTT^s  iKardfA^s^  Od.  y,  59.,  and  Ayn.- 
KkvTa  brnfjiara  of  Alcinous,  Od,  17,  3. 

3.  Among  the  compounds  are  also  r»jAe«A€tT«f?  and  ufAf- 
kAvto?,  far-famed f  celebrated  far  and  wide,'  e.  g.  IL  f»  321. 
*PoCt'iKo$ iTjAeicActrotb,  and  Od,  a,  30,  TfjktKKvrbs X>pd^ 

4,  The  epithet  rjjAenAetTo^  is  given  in  the  Iliad  to  the  alli^i 
of  the  Trojans;  but  in  that  case  there  is  always  a  vai'Ious  read- 
ing rriKfKi\ijToit  the  meaning  of  which  is  perfectly  true  as  said  of 
these  aUies,  viz,  sumnwned  from  a  disktnee.  Between  these  two 
the  text  of  all  the  editions,  until  very  lately,  has  fluctuated ; 
nor  do  I  know  one  which  has  the  same  reading  in  all  the  five 
passages,  «»  491.  (j  in.  4,  233.  A,  564.  ^,  loH.  Wolf  and 
Heyne  were  the  first  to  introduce  unifonnity  into  their  editions, 
by  reading  in  all  of  them  r?jAfKATjroi  iTtUovpoi.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  decided  in  favour  of  this  form.  That  the  ex- 
istence of  the  old  various  reading  can  prove  nothing  whatever 
is  clear^  for  in  the  earliest  writing  the  two  forms  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  even  in  the  passages 
where  rTjAeKAetrof  can  mean  nothing  but  '  far-famed/  still  the 
same  various  reading  is  found  ;  see  Heyne  on  II.  f,  321.  That 
Sarpedon  at  li.  e,  478*  says  of  himself,  Kai  yap  iyiav  ivCKov 
po^  i^v  /utaAa  rijAotJcr  iJKUi.  proves  only  what  was  known  without 
that  information,  viz.  that  the   allies  did   cerLiinly  come  from 
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distant  countries ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  Homer  was  obliged 
tu  borrow  for  them  an  epithet  from  that  circumstance.  That 
this  leading,  iis  well  as  the  others,  should  fiud  supporters  as 
■oon  as  it  appeared  is  no  wotider^  au  its  meaning  ehanced  to 
suit  those  passages  ;  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusion  in  favour 
of  it  from  another  fact,  viz.  that  Apolloniiis  in  his  Lexicon  ha8 
and  explains  TTiKeKKrjrol  only  ;  for  we  fiud  that  Hesychiua  has 
only  rr}\(Kk€LTii(,  Ttdpfxa  h'bo(oi.  We  are  iherctbre  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  deciding  for  ourselves  ;  and  my  own  opinion  ia, 
that  no  critic,  ancient  or  modern,  who  should  compare  the  pas- 
sages as  we  have  done,  could  allow  himself  to  write  in  ull  the 
others  wAetrdf,  ayarAftro?,  &c.,  and  r^jAeicAftrof,  but  in  those 
£v€  relating  to  the  allies  r7jAe<A r/ro?. 

5,  But  what  ought  at  once  to  decide  the  point  is  this,  that 
the  desired  uniformity  cannot  possibly  be  attained  by  this  read- 
ing, as  the  iirUovftOi  are  as  often  called  icAetroi.  Hcyne  felt 
this,  and  therefore  regretted  that  he  had  not  read  in  every  cnse 
icA »;to/,  which  certainly  does  appear  as  a  various  reading  here 
and  there:  see  his  Notes  on  (^  227.  A,  220.  and  563.  The 
word  KArjTOf  occurs  also  twice  in  ITomer  as  the  real  and  precise 
designation  of  persons,  or  as  the  predicate  of  tlie  sentence,  viz. 
in  Ih  t,  165.  0(1  p,  386, ;  but  how  little  it  is  fitted  for  a  poeti- 
cal epithet  was  felt  by  all  those  who,  before  Heyne.  mnde  no 
objection  to  TTjkcKkrjroC,  but  never  admitted  KkijToC.  Nay,  even 
if  KkrjTiH  had  been  universally  adopted,  uniformity  would  not 
have  been  attained,  for  at  II.  ^,  ror..  where  the  verse  will  admit 
of  neither  Kkartav  nor  rr^AeicAfiroir,  we  find  ^y  aKk€  trti^v  iir  i- 
Kovpo»v.  If  the  question  still  wanted  a  r*(Hip  (/^  ffrt^c^  thh  must 
give  it. 

6.  It  is  clear  from  many  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  old 
grammarians,  that  however  intinuUely  they  were  nct|uainted 
with  their  Homer,  they  had  not  that  mechanical  and  general 
view  of  his  language  which  we  find  in  our  own  Damm.  The 
poet  who  really  had  in  his  storehouse  of  language  irAftroy, 
dyoffAetroy,  and  tj}X€k\€it6^,  as  we  have  seen  Homer  had, — in 
whose  mind  the  common  meaning  of  these  three  forms  was  really 
a  fixed  attribute  of  the  Trojan  allies, — such  a  one  could  hardly 
use  the  first  two  forms  in  that  way,  and  avoid  the  third  so  stu- 
diously as  to  choose  instead   of  it  a  word  of  almost  the  same 
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soLindj  TTiKiKKriTol ;  a  woid  too  which  ifi  neither  found  elsewhere 
in  the  same  poet,  nor  hideed  in  any  of  the  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. 

7.  What  appears  to  have  particularly  favoured  the  introduce 
tion  of  this  various  reading  is  its  corresponding  with  another 
epithet  of  the  allies,  iroAvicAtjros.  This  appelhuion  is  given  to 
them  in  11.  5,  438.  and  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  ;  ^AKXh 
yko^fTfT  ififpiiKTo,  Trohvkki}Tui  h^  erraf  arfipes  :  and  hence  it  occurs 
once  as  a  mere  fixed  epithet  for  these  allies,  viz.  at  k,  420,  where 
Dolon  says  of  them,  in  opposiition  to  the  waking  Trojans,  iroAv- 
kAtjtoi  8"  iTTikovpot  Evbova-iv.  1  will  not  stop  here  to  observe, 
that  the  meaning  of  ttoAiIicAijtov  is  really  ranch  more  marked 
and  more  distinct  than  that  of  -njKfKkrjTOi  (*  summoned  from 
afar') ;  or  that  it  has  more  truth,  as  many  of  the  allies  came 
from  ]5laces  very  ftcar :  but  1  feel  that  the  comparison  of  this 
epithet  with  the  other  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  criticism, 
in  as  ranch  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  various  reading  of  this  word 
with  the  u  is  never  found,  (for  though  Porphyry,  quoting  the 
second  passage  in  his  Qua^stiones,  does  write  it  so,  it  is  not^ 
therefore  to  be  rcckoued  as  a  various  reading  because  of  this 
eolitary  instance  ;)  and  secuadly,  because  we  never  meet  with 
the  combination  of  ♦cAeiToy  with  iroAiJ,  any  more  than  that  of 
kXvt6^,  (easily  as  it  might  be  introduced  as  an  epithet,)  either 
in  Homer  or  any  of  the  Epic  poets:  in  the  lyric  poet  Pindar  it 
does  indeed  occur,  but  only  once  *. 

8.  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  the  Alexan- 
drine poets  there  is  no  imitation  of  the  word  njAtitAijTos,  only  of 
Tiy^^KAftros,  viz.  in  ApoUon.  Rh.  3,  J  097. 

9.  On  tlie  accentuation  of  these  forms  I  wish  for  informa- 
tion from  others.  Contrary  to  general  analogy  (e.  g»  of  vitip- 
dfiJWfi  nAvhuvos^  €iJxpi7<rroff,  -nAyyj^riwTo^y  tvTTwrros,  and  in  Homer 
of  T^oXv-niKpot^  Trfp((TK€7rTos^  iVKTiTo^^  evfeirros),  all  the  com- 
pounds of  k\€it6s  and  KkvrSsi  at  least  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
are,  like  their  simples,  oxytonsj  as  nyAeKAeirw,  nyAcKAvros, 
dyoifAtiroV,  dyaKAi/roy,  utpiKkvTOi,  cJrofuiKAuros,  j'au<r4jc\vrc>*,  pav^ 
(TucAeiroff  :  according  to  which,  in  Hymn.  Apoll.  31*  and  219,  it 


♦  [Namely  in  Ol  fi,  120.,  but  it  is  nUo  found  in  Fmg.  Incert.  R6. 
quoted  by  Aristides. — Ed] 
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must  be  accented  i'avff«A€if^,  -iji.  But  I  do  not  wish  lo  enter 
into  an  examination  of  other  poets.  In  Homer  ttoAiJkAtjtoj  is  the 
fixed  accentuation  in  both  passages ;  an  analog)-  which  un- 
doubtedly TifktKXrfoi  ought  to  follow  :  consequently  the  ac- 
centuation thus  handed  down  is  another  ground  for  rrjAfKkuTOs 
being  the  old  and  genuine  reading. 

[Supplement  ta  the  above  article  on  rrjAeirAetrof,  ^c,  in  (he  original 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volum**,] 

\,  I  have  left  it  a  problematical  question  why  all  the  com* 
pounds  of  (cAciTo?  and  kAvtos  in  Homer  are,  contrary  as  it 
would  Becm  to  analogy,  oxytons,  1  will  now  try  to  extract 
the  wished-for  information  from  the  five  following;  scholia,  in- 
volved and  obscure  as  they  appear  to  be,  particularly  at  first 
view. 

Schol.  1,  On  Od.  a,  30.  ^OlvTovtjTiov  to  rrjAeicAvroy,  «s  dyanAv- 
ro?.  tl  fikv  irrotriKop  Kar  d.pxi}tf  avvrtdiirj^  l^apvvcTai'  (I  b(  &Kko  rt 
Toir  trirfp  y.iav  (TvX\a0i)i\  S^vverat,  bihi  o7}^iwvfji($a  to  vavattikvTO? 
6(vt^ti(i;op,  TO  6(  bovpiKhvTOi  h  r^apaHtru  ifTTtiK 

Schol.  2.  On  IL  K,  109.  Tvbfibjjv  lovpt  kAhto^'*,  T6  kKvt6s,  tl 
vrmnichv  Kardpxoty  h*  <n>v$l(m  Icnl,  rofo/cAvroj,  6po}i.auXvros'  §1  5^ 
Smmtov,  fpvkdanTfi  Thv  avrov  tovov,  TrfptKAvroy,  ayaKkvros.  &i^  <ttj- 
yuHMrlov  rh  imvaiKkvro^  6^if6yL€vov.  Sti  yap  crvvOerSv  irm,  ^jkot' 
iis  Tov  ^tvtiv  t6  a  TrJ9  vavffl  boTiKi}^.  icar'  IbCav  yap  irapa  7(5 
frotJjTjj  *;  bta  rod  yj  kiyerai  rj  Sta  rov  f  ^.  (v  h^  (n}vBi(T(i  hia  rov  a, 
Nawrutia,  Nav(Tid6o^.  to  ^ikv  ovp  bovpL  kAutov  Ip  Trapa(n>v$^tT€i 
i*TTlr. 

Schol,   3.     On  11.  Xi  5'*     ^0*'o/xaifAvTOf.     'Apixrrapxo^  ^0'    tv 


*  In  quoting  the  Venetian  scholia  I  write  the  words  in  question  here 
without  any  accent,  as  Villoi»cm  does  the  whole.  Bekker  too,  in  his 
edition,  does  not  give  them  as  they  stand  in  the  original  Codt'x,  (ou 
which,  as  on  manuscripts  in  general,  very  little  reliance  i**  to  be  placed 
in  these  minute  points,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  the  last  scholia 
on  the  Odyssey  quoted  here,)  but  he  accents  them  according  to  the 
princiiiles  of  grammar. 

2  That  is  to  say  vtval,  which  stands  also  in  the  Etym,  M.  (v.  tnjvs) 
among  the  Homeric  forms :  probably  an  old  various  reading,  which  has 
disappeared  from  the  text  in  the  process  of  its  purification. 
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<«>f  TTa(nfjLikov(Ta.  Iv  fif  'OSuatrcta  Svofia  kAvtoj  AWunf,  Kara  iro- 
p^&OTitf,  €i  h^,  tparrlp  (write  (prjoy)y  ovk  ianv  *f  ovicrc'pon  ito} 
hp(T€PiKOV  (TuvBeToVf  tL  ifTTi  TO  ^ AoTvdvaf  Kol  TioiTj^aroypdu^ff  J 
Kara  trvvBfa'Uf  ovv  iamv  (i»s  to  rofoKAtros  Ttapa  Tltvhapia,  KOi  7r*pt- 

SchoL  4.  On  Od.  C,  22.  Navo-iKActroib  AiJ/Jtain-oy.,./i^toi  8^  covtrl 
icXf troio,  iv  bvtrl  fiipstrt  Aoyov,  afj.(LPti}if  S^  ij  ir/Miny,  ravcrtKActrotio.  ip 
Toh  KaTa  vavriKTiv  epyois  ivho(ov, 

Schol.  5.  On  Od.  jj,  39.  N avert jcAvto^  (us  ayci«cAt/ro4  iv  trvtrOiaa 
Koi  KaT  6((iav  rtio'tv.  ^  yap  t^avtri  fiort^rj  Tiapa  tw  itoiTftp^  orav  kqt 
Ibiav  kdyiiTaiy  Sta  rov  tj  ypd^ivat,  ws  oi  /jifi/  iropa  vijva^L,  $zc, 

2,  From  schol.  1.  and  2.  we  gather  the  following  rule,  that 
when  icAvroV  is  compounded  with  a  TrrcunKoV,  (i.  e.  Las  a  de» 
clinablc  word  for  its  prefix,)  it  is  eV  OT/r^^o-ct;  that  is,  it  is  % 
proper  compound,  and  is  accented  on  the  an lepen ultima,  as 
ToftfifAvroy,  6pop.6,KkvTo^  I  but  when  it  has  an  indeclinable 
wordj  kAi/tos  retains  its  accent,  and  the  compound  is  therefore 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  irepi«Avros,  dyaicAi/r^y,  and 
cousequently  also  njAc^cAuroy.  Hence  by  antithesis  it  follows, 
that  compf.nmds  of  this  latter  kind  are  kv  TTapa6i<T€L,  i.  e.  not 
properly  compounded,  but  thuir  two  members  only  placed  ne£t 
to  each  other;  or  they  arise  (Vom  mere  j  uxta-position ;  for  in- 
stance, from  njAe  kKvtos,  far  famed,  iript  kKvtos  and  &ya» 
ifAuToy,  muck  famed ;  which  in  truth  therefore  does  not  lie 
in  the  indecliiiability  of  the  farmer  part  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
thought ;  as  there  do  not  chance  to  be  any  compounds  of  Kkvrot 
with  particles,  which  aceordino;  to  the  thought  would  be  inae? 
parable,  like  h^Ak^vKOi,  viiipOv^^,  According  to  the  first  paif 
of  our  scholia  we  must  consider  therefore  as  really  avp&erd  and 
j3apurora,  all  that  are  compounded  with  a  lioun :  in  which  we 
are  told  to  remark  ((Tijjuettar^or)  as  an  exception  vavcrtnAvroj, 
which  is  a  m^f^cTow  and  yet  is  oxyton,  i,  e,  has  the  acute  ao*' 
cent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  reason  why  it  is  a  trvvOerov  i» 
given  in  schoL  u  compared  with  schol  5.,  viz.  because  th» 
first  half  is  not  the  pure  dative,  which  in  Homer  is  vrp/a-l^  nol 
vavfrt.  The  word  -nTmttKoi/  is  not  therefore  to  be  understood 
genendly  of  any  forms  of  nouns,  but  we  must  interpret  thft 
scholia    more    clearly    and    more    precisely    thus ;    Kkvros    (an^ 
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KkfiT69  alao)  18  said  to  be  ip  a-vvBia-d,  and  is  consequently  a 
baryton,  i,  e.  has  the  accent  on  the  antepenuUima,  when  a 
TTTwrtKo*',  but  not  a  real  case  (Tiraia-ty),  precedes  it ;  for  in  this 
case  the  whole  would  be  a  7rapd$€(Tt,f,  If  then  ifTjVfnKkvTo^,  or 
vfjval  tiKvTost  be  found  in  Homer,  this,  according  to  the  rule, 
would  be  accented  like  GovpiKAvros,  or  bovpl  kKvto^:  for  in  this 
last  example  the  expression  €v  napadia-ti.  in  schol.  i.  appears 
to  me  the  true  reading,  but  iv  TrapaavMu-H  in  echoL  2>  to  be 
a  corruption-^. 

3.  If  now  bovptKkvTds  be  a  -rrapABftFiSf  it  is  remarkable  that 
according  to  schol.  2.  6vofiaK\vTos  must  be  a  true  itw$€t6v^ 
where  still  the  ovofia  may  be  very  well  explained  to  be  the 
accusative :  but  the  remark  is  repeated  in  echol,  3.,  where 
6iN}fiAKXvTos  'AAttj?  in  11.  x*  5  ^  -  ^^  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
oi*opM  kXvtov  (celebrated  name)  in  Od.  r,  183.  which  is  Kara 
vapiiBfcritrr.  The  grammariauB  therefore  held  a  twofold  opinion; 
and  Aristarchus  rejected  the  junction  of  KkvTt^s  with  the  accu- 
sative, cither  generally,  or  in  opo^AKkvro^  in  particular^  as  this 
word  does  not  mean  '  celebrated  by  means  of  his  name,'  but 
rather  *  having  a  celebrated  name.'  For  that  in  this  case  also 
they  looked  not  merely  to  the  form  of  the  first  part,  according  to 
which  ovofia  would  be  really  a  regular  ca«e,  but  to  the  thonght^ 
18  plain  from  schol.  4.,  in  which  the  writing  pava\  kKutqIo  ia 
with  good  reason  rejected  on  account  of  the  meaning,  and  pavai' 
KXfiToio  is  explained  to  mean  *-  celebrated  for  naval  deeds.' 
Indeed  that  might  be  applied  also  to  doiiptjcAurof ;  but  here  the 
dative  appears  to  have  been  too  evident  to  the  grammarians 
both  in  form  and  sense ;  this  point  therefore  we  will  not  discuss 
with  them. 

4.  Thus  far  the  scholia  are  consistent;  and  it  is  therefore 
but  reasionable,  that  where  we  find  them  to  disagree,  we  should 
attribute  it  to  the  fault  of  those  who  put  the  scholia  together. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  word  TstpiKKvros  in  schol.  3.,  which  is  there 
joined  with  rofo icAwToy,  as   a   trvvB^rQift  contrary  to   the   plain 


-<  Probiibly  therp  stood  here  at  fir?t  a  false  reading  iv  awBttrvi,  and 
in  correcting  this  arose  a  new  fjiult,  the  double  compound  in  tjuestion. 
We  know  that  rrapaavvBtvi^  nnd  napturvvBtrov  mean  in  the  griiintnarianp 
nothing  more  timn  derivation  from  a  compound,  which  can  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  sense  here. 


■ 
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72.    KoAwof,  KoXu^v, 


assertions  of  schoL  2. :  but  abovt'  all,  the  beginning  of  schoL  5. 
h  in  a  hopeless  state,  if  i^avaiKXvToi  and  ayaKKvroC  have  tho 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllahle,  as  I  have  proposed  in  mf 
edition  of  the  scholia  to  the  Odysacy.  Consistency  reqaire* 
something  like  the  following:  NavaLKKvToC,  ws  ayoKAvroC,  kqt 
6(€mif  Tdfni\  <T7jfi€tci»Tcoi',  dre  h'  trvMirti  ov.  if  yap  vavat,  &c. 
That  is  to  say,  the  meaning  must  be  this :  Nauo-tpcAirro^,  which  i» 
iv  crvv$ifTfij  and  yet  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
is  (like  ^yaK\vTot,  which  is  ip  napa^eVei)  to  be  considered  ai 
an  exception.  Again,  the  comparison  of  6t>o^KKvTos  with  -nacFi- 
juteAovtra  in  schol.  3.  is  not  according  to  rule ;  for  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  jracrt/JieAovcra,  like  hoKpvxfwv  and  some 
others,  even  if  written  as  one  word,  to  be  a  mere  irapddftnst 
with  which  the  grammarians  therefore  might,  according  to  their 
principles,  have  compared  TTjKiKKvros  and  dovpiKX%rr6st  but  nol 
dvofjLaKhvTOf,  which  there  and  in  srhol.  2.  is  treated  as  a  proper 

5-  Resuming  our  first  question,  w^e  6nd  then  that  the  ac- 
centuation of  Tr}kiK\uT6s,  rrjAcKAvTos.  &c,  in  our  Homer  arose 
from  an  opinion,  that  every  compound,  which,  according  to 
the  thought,  was  a  mere  juxta-position  of  two  parts  of  speech 
joined  together  syntactically,  or  which  (like  dovpiicAvrds)  ap- 
peared to  be  such,  retained  the  accent  of  the  second  word 
unchanged.  But  this  was  the  case  with  almost  all  the  com- 
pounds of  ffAetroy  an&  KAurdy;  and  although  ifavartKkvTo^,  vavo-i- 
icAftrdf,  did  not,  according  to  the  above  theory,  belong  to  that 
class,  yet  the  apparent  irapAO^mf  had  snch  an  influence  on  thi« 
form  also,  that  it  was  not  changed,  but  noted  a«  an  exception ; 
while  opofjtaKAvTos,  ae  is  evident  from  schoL  3.,  remained  iu 
dispute.  In  our  Homer  this  accentuation  is  now  made  uniform 
throughout,  and  in  my  opinion  correctly  so ;  as  long  as  it  is 
not  wished  to  take  the  greater  liberty  of  accenting  in  general 
everything,  with  the  same  uniformity,  according  to  the  existing 
analogy  of  compounds. 


72.    KoAftjoy,  KoXcpop, 


I.  The  meaning  of  the  words  ko\^6s»  Koki^^v,  is  undoubted. 
They  imply  a  shrill  chaitering^,  joined,  at  least  in  the  two  pa«- 


of  Homer  where  they  occur,  with  ihe  idea  of  scolding  and 
ivrangling.  Thus  at  li.  /3,  212*  it  is  said  of  Thersites  that  he 
alone  ^nakwa,  wrangl<?d  shrilly ;  and  in  the  same  sense  at  II. 
a,  575.  'Ej'  b€  dtolffi  KoXi^hv  lkavv€TQV,  where  I  understand  it 
merely  of  the  quarrelling  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  only,  with  which 
they  disturbed  the  other  deities,  and  do  not  with  fleyne  join 
€v^KavviTov  dioio'i  \  as  I  understand  ^Kavv^w  n  to  mean  to  set 
anything  in  motion^  as  at  II.  ij,  6.  the  sea  with  the  oars,  and  the 
like ;  the  meaning  therefore  here  would  be,  *'  you  raise  a  noisy 
wrangling  among  the  gods^" 

a.  With  regard  to  the  etymology,  the  grammarians  agree 
unanimously  that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  fi'om  koAoio^.  the  jack- 
daw; which  was  the  common  explanation  of  11.  ft,  212.  in  the 
time  of  Gellius  ;  see  his  Noct.  Att.  i,  15.  The  name  of  the 
bird  occurs  in  Homer,  and  the  difference  of  the  writing  or  pro- 
nunciation, as  it  could  not  be  made  visible  in  the  oldest  writing, 
is  to  be  considered  as  traditionary'^.  But  against  the  vie*  here 
taken  of  this  etymology  I  must  enter  my  protest:  it  is  one  of 
those  which  on  the  surface  look  plain  and  indubitable,  and  yet 
are  perfectly  unnatural.  Let  us  only  state  clearly  how  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  reasoning.  If  we  say  that  KoAyos  is  really  de- 
rived from  itoXotoff;  this  is  contrary  to  all  grammatical  analogy. 
Or  if  we  suppose  that  both  are  properly  the  same  word  ;  it  is 
contrary  to  all  logical  analogy  to  say  that  a  scream  has  been 
called  a  jackdaw;  even  though  we  should  be  willing  (as  Pollux 
has  Kokotqv  of  the  cry  of  the  jackdaw),  to  suffer  such  an  ex- 
pression as  koAm^,  '  he  Jackdaws,^  for  '  he  screeches  like  a 
jackdaw.' 

3.  And  here  the  German  language  gives  us  a  most  complete 
analogy.  As  Dohh,  a  jackdaw,  comes  from  dahle/t,  to  chatter, 
so  KoAoto'j  comes  from  a  similar  root^  which  means  a  cry  or 
scream,  and  with  which  are  connected,  as  we  must  at  once  feel, 


I   Some  of  the  scholia  in  explaining  it  use  tmrehtrt,  others  iytiptrt. 

'^  This,  for  instance,  holds  good  of  the  *  subscript  also,  as  rxoXwia 
m  expressly  mentioned  in  an  old  gcholiuiu  (see  Heyne  on  IL  3,  212.) 
as  &  reading  of  Philoxenus.  Although  it  appeart*  to  me  very  probable 
that  the  familiar  e\|jlanation  of  these  word?  by  means  of  the  fry  of  the 
bird  had  an  influence  on  this  way  of  writing  it,  and  tliat  the  older  tra- 
dition was  ieoXa>or,  KaXo)^.     Compare  noXovov  in  oote  3. 
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73'   Koyp/Aof, 


ifoA^w,  KfAm,  KiKofiai*.  From  this  root  comes  the  abstract  word 
KoAwoy,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  bird,  jroAoios ;  or  if  we  con- 
sider both  as  identical  in  iorni,  ihcn  we  have  the  abstract  as 
well  as  the  concrete  formed  in  or ;  and  from  koA<(»{Js,  a  scream, 
was  made  a  new  verb  KoKi^av ;  which  by  others  was  formed  aUo 
in  /a>^  as  we  Icani  from  the  example  in  Antiraachus  quoted 
by  Eustathins,  Sehellenb,  Fr.  27.  "i'h  />a  tot  'ApyeCtav  jcoA^ct 
orparJs':  for  this  must  certjiinly  be  the  true  reading  for  tKO- 
Kf^fi,  the  CM  being  shortened  as  in  some  well-known  aimiiar 
cases  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  gloss  of  Hesychiiu, 
ifoAoiij,  (piainj.  And  wht-n  the  same  grammarian  among  the 
meanings  of  koKos  has  ahso  BopvlioSt  this  is  not  to  be  rashly 
rejected  as  a  mere  corruption  of  KoXi^o^;  for  the  word  noko- 
fTvpTo^.  properly  eigni tying  a  noisy  swarm  or  multitude,  leads 
U8  to  the  very  word,  and  thus  we  dniw  near  to  tht*  root 
the  greatest  clearness  *, 

4.  Toward  the  explanation  of  this  word  we  have  here  gain' 
thus  much;  that  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  Homer,  particularly 
in  the  expression  imki^a,  an  inlenlional  comparison  with  the 
jackdaw,  however  correct  such  a  comparison  may  appear  to  be 
in  that  expression. 


1 

ineo' 


73.    KovpiStos* 


I 


I.  The  derivation  of  Kovpihtos  from  Kovpos,  Kovprj, — a  deri- 
vation which  strikes  us  as  soon  as  we  look  at  the  word,^ — had 
been  the  cause  of  much  error,  paiticularly  in  the  uiiphilosophical 
endeavour  to  express  the  supposed  etymology  in  translations 
and  explanations ;  although  experience  teaches  us  that  many  a 
word,  derived  undeniably  from  some  other,  often  loses  entirely  in 
course  of  usage  the  meiining  of  the  original  stem.  Kovptdtoj  ttoVis, 
Kovpibij}  oAoxo*  ^^e  translated,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose  it,  as  in  II.  f,  413.  A,  243,  &c.,  by  youthfuL  Where 
that  term  is  not  adinissible,^ — as  in  Od.  o,  ^^^.  of  the  wife  of 


♦  [Doederliag  in  his  Lect.  Horn.  i.  p.  4.  rejects  the  connexion  with 
KaXfw.  but  allows  that  with  Kiktipai. — Ed.] 

-^  The  glosses  of  Ilesycbitis  Kokoffv  and  Kokavp.^,  synonymous  with 
nokto^v,  appear  to  show  that  the  word  reaiained  in  the  mouth  of  the 
common  people  and  ceased  to  be  a  poetical  expression. 


73.    Koup/dio?. 


893 


Laertes,  or  in  A,  492.  w,  199.  where  Clytcmnestra  kills  Aga- 
memnon, her  tiovpihwp  iroanv, — there  it  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
a  marriage  contracted  iu  youth  or  with  a  virgin,  to  the  first 
hujibancl,  or  the  like.  For  this  we  need  only  consult  Damm, 
particularly  to  see  hoiv  neatly  he  helps  himself  through  II.  r, 
2*^S,,  where  however  all  is  of  no  avail.  The  only  correct  way, 
in  this  and  many  similar  cases,  is  to  collect  and  place  side  by 
side  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs,  and  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  find,  icithmt  atip  rmafd  to  efi/molopt/,  some  one  idea 
pen'ading  them  all  ;  which  alone  must  be  used  even  where  the 
meaning  drawn  from  the  etymoloi^y  of  the  word  has  introduced 
itself  into  the  contertt  also ;  otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  attri- 
byling  to  the  poet  ideas  which  he  never  had. 

2.  If  now  we  compare  all  the  passa;^es  where  Kovptdios  oc- 
curs, so  far  is  cleiu%  that  it  means  iceddedy  and  is  opposed  ta 
the  union  between  maiiter  and  slave,  or  to  concubinage.  This 
ia»  declared  most  plainly  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  II. 
r,  298,  where  Briseis,  who  had  lived  with  Achilles  as  slave  and 
concubine  from  the  time  of  his  slaving  her  husband,  says  that 
Patroclus  had  promised  to  make  her  the  Kovpihiri  5Aoj(oy  of 
Achilles.  But  even  without  such  a  sensible  antithesis  as  the 
above,  this  meaning  exhibits  itself  plainly  in  other  passages.  In 
Od.  r,  45.  Ulysses  says  to  all  the  Plueacians,  that  they  should 
remain  at  home  and  cheer  their  Kovpihla^  yvvaxKasi  and  at  XL  o, 
40,  Juno  calls  the  marriage-bed  of  herself  and  Jupiter  Kovpihmp 
X^X^f.  It  is  true,  that  at  Od.  o^  22.  the  KovpCbto^  tpikosj  as  the 
first  husband,  is  opposed  to  a  second  in  whose  favour  the  wife 
is  to  forget  the  other;  and  at  Od,  t,  5H0.  ^,  78.  the  house  of 
Ulysses  is  called  by  Penelope  her  Kovp(biov  biofia.  In  opposition 
to  that  to  which  she  should  follow  one  of  the  suitors,  which 
would  stiil  be  a  regular  marriage.  But  in  both  these  passjiges 
the  once  regularly  wedded  and  beloved  husband,  or  the  house 
of  such  a  husband,  is  feelingly  opposed  to  a  second  marriage  con- 
cluded while  the  first  husband  was  perhaps  still  alive.  Compare 
Od.  1^,  150.  151.  At  all  events,  the  very  expression  here  used, 
Kmfptbiov  bQfia^  shows  that  Kovplhio^  can  never  mean  youth fnl ; 
otherwise  KovpihxQif  doi/xo  would  be  *■  the  house  of  my  youth/ 
L  e.  my  paternal  house.  The  idea  of  mart'iage  is  evident  there- 
fore in  »£ot/p£dw>?,  the  truef  hgitimate^  through  which  the  words 
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73'    Kov^ic?*09. 


avijp,  yvtnj  (Od.  w,  196.  v,  45.)  first  receive  the  idea  of  husband, 
wife:  white  with  tt6{tl9  and  ^Aoxos  this  epithet  is  joined  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  marking  the  above-mentioned  antitheses.  But 
in  the  expression  KovpCbios  <ptkos  this  latter  word  evidently  has 
its  common  meaning  *  dear/  and  *cou/>^ios  alone  therefore  stands 
for  husband. 

3.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  Kovpibios  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Herodotus,  who  in  J,  J35,  5,  18.  expresses  by  this  epithet  the 
opposition  between  the  wife  and  the  TraAAa*r^»  '. 

4,  With  regard  to  the  etymology,  the  derivation  from  Kovpot 
must  not  yet  be  thrown  aside ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
grounds  for  it  in  the  expression  Kovpjj  in  Od.  a-,  279*  (278,) 
where  it  stands  for  a  Mde^  in  a  sentence  indeed  where  wooing 
is  the  subject  of  the  context ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  idea  of  youth 
to  be  found  in  Kovpidws,  nor  can  this  derivation  he  considered  as 
proved.  Much  better  will  it  be,  as  every  thing  speaks  in  favour 
of  some  other  derivation,  to  leave  to  chance  the  possibility  of 
producing  something  which  may  give  us  the  idea  of  regular^ 
leg'dtRiate^  or  perhaps  of  pure^  ckasie  (compare  Koptiv}^  or  even 
the  precise  idea  of  the  marriage-ceremony  *•>. 


1  The  perfect  accordance  of  all  the  passages  mentioned  ought  there- 
fore to  prevent  us  from  understanding  xovplhos,  wherever  it  may  occur 
elecwhere,  in  the  aense  of  yaufh/tti :  e.  g.  in  Eveni  Epigr.  13.  Kovptdiwt 
tj^rf  $aM^(p  XufTaara  x^Trnvai,      Here  it  meiuis  '  bridal  garments.' 

-  Whoever  considers  that  the  German  k  so  often  answers  to  the 
Greek  k,  as  in  woiXor,  Germ-  /loA/.  Engl.  hoUow, — in  icaAa/ij;,  Germ.  Halm^ 
Engl,  haim  (or  '  straw')i — in  KVi»v,  Germ.  Hund,  Engl,  dog^  &c., — soch 
a  one  will  not  think  nac  foolish  in  calling  attention  to  the  same  relation 
between  ttavpl^io^  and  the  German  Heuratk^  in  old  German  Hrurde, 
(Engl. '  marriage,')  for  the  purpose  of  observing  some  traces  which  may 
perhaps  be  worth  following  up.  Sach  a  trace  appears  to  me  to  Ue  in  the 
word  Kvpms,  compared  witli  the  word  Kvptlv,  to  obtain,  and  with  itolpamts. 
These  idea?  may  indeed  be  very  well  joined  with  that  of  a  female  aJave 
and  concubine ;  but  we  mu.^t  not  overlook  the  information  of  the  gram* 
marians  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Equ.  969.),  that  xCpios  yvvtuKos  was  used  only 
with  reference  to  a  wife,  as  Scirffonyir  was  to  a  female  slave.  And  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  it  is  usage  which  in  general  first  gives  word* 
their  meaniag  j  exactly  as  in  German  Heurath,  '  marriage/  is  acknow- 
ledged  to  come  from  the  »ame  idea  (heuerny  '  to  hire')  aa  the  word  Hurt, 
'  a  whore,'  does  j  which  two  words  have  therefore  obtained  their  opposite 
meaning  from  usage  only.  Tlie  (ierman  word  Har^  Lat.  herm,  is  con- 
nected with  the  above,  and  h  and  k  thu9  answer  exactly  to  each  other. 
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74-   Kp^yuoff. 

I.  As  Kp^yuoff,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence  in  general,  appears 
in  Homer  only  once,  viz.  in  IL  a,  Jo6. 

MdvTC  KOKCitv,  oi)  trumori  juoi  to  Kprjryvov  tIir*St 

a  dispute  in  explaining  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
By  Bome  of  the  grammarians  it  was  translated  </ood,  by  others 
true.  That  the  former  is  the  correct  meaning  must  be  clear 
from  the  context,  Agamemnon  does  not  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  prophet's  interpretation,  but  like  such  monarclis  he  is  en- 
raged with  one  who  announces  to  him  ecil  tidings,  whether  true 
or  false.  Of  a  Inter  real  and  (what  is  still  more)  Ionic  usage 
of  the  word  in  common  life  we  have  an  instance  in  a  passage  of 
Hippocrates,,  Coac.  Prsenot.  p.  425,  16.  oAX*  ovbl  yovvd.T<i>v  irovoi 
Kpyfyvov ;  for  here  there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be 
intentionally  preferred  as  an  expression  of  antiquity.  Still 
more  deserving  of  our  consideration  in  this  respect  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Plato'a  Alcib.  r,  9,  p,  1 11.  e,  ovk  iirlfrravTaif  ov^  Kp-^yvoi 
bibda-KaXat  ita-i  Tovrmv.  In  Doric  prose  we  have  also  an  example 
of  the  Pythagorean  Lysis  (Gale  p.  737.)i  ^<J^'  ovbiv  upTJyvotf 
(TxoAetCon-e*.  A  still  later  usage,  and  certainly  an  intentional 
imitation  of  Homer,  we  find  in  the  author  of  the  Vita  Homeri 
c.  15.  and  in  the  38th  Epigram  of  Asclepiades  :  in  all  these 
instances  in  the  sense  of  good.  So  much  the  more  remarkable 
is  the  passage  in  Theocritus  20,  19. 

UoifUvtt  fcirar*  fmt  rit  tcprjyvov,  oi  xakot  4fifu  ; 

We  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible  that  in  his 
strange  use  of  language  the  word  may  have  meant  true  as  well 
as  ffood.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sense  of  true  was  brought  into 
existence  entirely  by  the  nature  of  the  Homeric  passage  (which 
at  first  sight  admits  of  both  meanings),  and  a  way  was  thus 
opened  for  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  critics  to  introduce  reason 
into  Homer,  where  they  imagined  they  discovered  something 
contrary  to  reason  ;  and  Theocritus,  the  Alexandrian,  furnishes 
one  among  many  instances  of  such  interpretations  of  Homer 


sm 


yj.  Ki'XWftF,  &c. 


passing  afterwards  by  means  of  imitation  into  the  real  usage  of 
the  poets*  AU  however  did  not,  hinder  this  same  Theocritus 
from  following-  the  usual  mejiDmg  of  Kpjjyvoi  in  Epigr.  20. 

a.  On  the  etymology  of  the  word,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  KpaTv%  KptidtTtjiv^  or,  by  an  lonicism,  from  xpriaQm, 
Xp^ifTi/jtos,  I  have  nothing  certain  to  offer.  From  the  relations  in 
which  it  is  found  I  think  the  latter  the  more  probable.  The  y 
would  then  belong  to  the  termination ;  compare  ayi^Cyvot* 


y^,   KvAip8€iP,  KoAti/Seta-ffai,  &c. 


I 


1,  Kvklvbm  is  a  verb  which  has  remained  in  constant  use 
ever  since  the  time  of  Homer,  with  the  leading  sense  of  a  turning 
or  rdling  motio?i,  as  of  stones  (irttovhe  KvAivbero  Aaa?  dratd^) ; 
but  it  also  took  very  early  the  form  in  -eo)  (see  Lex.  Xenoph.): 
the  sense  of  turning  we  may  therefore  adopt  as  its  original 
one.  Kv^t'rSttf  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  form  strengthened 
from  Kv\l(^ :  but  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  better  reasons  for 
thinking  that  KvKiv^ta  h  the  older  form,  whence  the  future 
KvKXa-ta  '  comes  quite  as  naturally,  and  the  a  in  the  passive  €itv- 
KCfrOjjif  more  so ;  and  that  -a'Sco,  analogous  to  the  more  common 
ending  -(Cm^  Dor.  -£&8a>,  is  a  termination  afExed  to  the  root  itself, 
by  which  it  was  perhaps  wished  to  express  something  answer- 
ing to  the  heavy  motion  of  a  stone.  Homer  has  only  tcvk(v^ 
(which  occurs  very  often)  and  €Kvk(<T$tji>  ;  but  as  early  as 
Pindar  we  find  also  icvkCta^  which  form  1  think  arose  out  of  the 
future  in  -^«tw.  The  meaning  passed  on  figuratively  to  other 
kinds  of  motion,  as  of  the  waves,  of  the  uncontrollable  course 
of  anything,  &lc.  ;  beside  which  it  was  already  used  in  Homer's 
time  for  tkp  furntng  or  rolling  bavkwards  and  forwards  o»  mie 
spot^  Kvkivhm&ai  Kara  K^T^pov,  and  such  like.  Hence  figura^ 
tively,  but  always  with  the  collateral  idea  of  reproof,  it  was 
said  of  men  who  arc  continually  turning  about  or  busglng  f^teifh- 
scltes  in  certain  places  or  certain  occupations.  This  rolling 
aboutj  in  a  physical  sense,  in  the  sand  or  dust,  referred,  as  i& 


*   Compare  UpoBaXitntis  from  UpoBahivBoi. 
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well  known,  to  the  ancient  mode  of  attending  on  and  treating 
the  bodies  of  men  and  horses ;  in  which  sense  the  Attics  had 
another  verb  analogous  to  this,  viz,  a^Li'bilaOai  (whence 
also  &kiphii$pa^  tolutahmm),  and  in  the  active  (to  make  the 
horse  roll,  lead  him  out  to  roll)  dAio-ai,  used  however  only  in 
its  compound  efaXtj-at.  Sec  Piers,  ad  Mcer.  p.  52.  And 
hence  also  the  middle  verb  Akitfbetadai  was  used  in  a  figiu-ativc 
sense ;  see  Hippocr.  ap.  Steph.  in  v.  hfoKn^b^ovTat  ttoAAtjo-i  o-ip/u- 
^opfjffi.  To  these  we  may  add  a  third  very  common  form,  but 
found  only  in  the  middle  voice,  also  used  solely  of  this  rolling 
of  animals,  and  in  a  figurative  moral  sense,  viz.  KaKivbiiaOat, 
which  passed  more  into  the  hmguage  of  every-day  life;  and 
lastly  a  fourth,  eiAii'dcta^at,  €iffikirb€^(T$aiy  which,  perhaps  by 
chance,  occurs  only  in  a  moral  sense. 

2.  Nothing  is  more  clifHcult  than  to  distinguish  etymologi- 
cally  from  each  other  these  forme,  which  I  have  here  placed 
together;  and  equally  difficult  is  it  to  conncrt  them  with  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  traces  of  his- 
torical truth  in  favour  of  cither  of  them  may  be  diycoverable; 
for  otherwise  nothing  indeed  is  easier  than  to  form  such  a  series 
as  Kvk-t  naX-,  (tA-,  elK-t  or  the  converse  €tA-,  dA-j  <caA-,  ituA-. 
Perhaps  now  such  a  trace  may  lie  in  the  following  circumstance, 
that  of  all  these  forms,  not  one,  except  /cvAri'Sa*,  KvAlta^  has  ex- 
actly the  precise  meaning  of  the  fuming  or  roUitig  onwards* 
For  that  single  passage  in  Aristophanes  Nub.  53.  'AAA'  oi  ^eA* 
f fj/AiKay  tfAcy  iK  rmv  (txm'y  "  thou  hast  roik'fl  me  out  of  all  my 
property,"  not  only  does  not  contain  that  physical  sense  of 
rolling,  but  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  comic  use  of  lla- 
AiVas  from  the  preceding  verse,  (used  there  of  leading  out  a 
horse  to  roll,)  with  the  literal  force  of  the  ^f  preserved.  Further, 
as  KoXwh^laOaty  if  we  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  different  pro- 
nunciation of  twhivdiAaOaif  bears  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken  the 
mark  of  having  been  corrupted  in  common  use, — and  yet  this 
form  is  used  by  the  best  authors  in  the  highest  style  of  writing, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  forms  c^A-,  oA-,  tcaAwact^Bm,  have 
the  analogy  of  eVir},  iikia,  ealot\  in  support  of  iheir  belonging 
to  each  other,— I  conjecture  that  the  two  roots  or  stems,  ciAo?- 
fiai  (which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  etAeii/,  began  with 
the  idea  of  pushing  or  iltrttsfim,  and    had    almost   the    same 
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meaning  of  turning  or  bustling  onesdf  about  anything)  and  «v- 
KCvbot  (of  which  the  proper  sense  is  to  turn  and  roll),  have 
coalesced  by  mere  chance  in  this  particular  meaning,  so  that 
in  the  language  of  every-day  life  frequentatives  similarly  formed 
have  arisen  from  them.  For  that  tlkivbeiifOaL  is  not  found 
earlier  than  in  Josephus  and  Fhitarch,  proves  nothing  more 
than  that,  heside  the  Attic  dAtfrat,  formed  from  EAi2  by  the 
change  of  vowel,  ^wl>€t(F0ai  had  also  taken  the  form  with  the 
€i  in  the  dialects  of  common  life  ^. 


76.   Aeyitv,  Ae^t^  Xl^curOai. 

1.  Three  various  meanings  of  the  forms  ktyuv  and  Ac^cu 
on  the  whole  certain;  %iz.  1.  to  satf;  2.  to  choose  and  coli 
3,  (Acfai  in  particular)  in  the  Epic  poets,  /o  lay  to  rest.  In  an 
examination  of  these  meanings  the  first  question  is,  whether 
they  are  connected  with  each  other^  and  if  so,  how  I  The 
second  is,  to  decide  which  of  these  meanings  belongs  to  each 
passage.  We  will  begin  with  the  second  question,  leaving  ihe 
first  for  the  present  untouched. 

2.  When  in  IL  ^.  the  sacrifice  and  banquet  are  finished,  Nes- 
tor says  to  Agamemnon  {v.  4350* 

This  A€y(i/ie{?a  we  find  explained  in  each  of  the  above  II 
senses.      Aristarchus   understood    it   to   mean    orura^poi^iu^^a, 
p'lraphrasing   it   with    this    explanation,  fujKfTt   pvi^   im    -noXhv 


*^  Still  less  reason  is  there  for  suspecting  the  form  tJXiv^v^kai  to  he 
tin  error  of  transcription,  because  it  has  the  various  reading  aXtvd-  in 
Plutarch  and  Alciphron  :  see  Bast,  Ep.  Cr.  p.  2io«  and  Schneider's 
Lexicon.  It  exists  in  two  other  passages,  one  in  Josephus  (B.  J,  4, 
9,  10.)  quoted  by  Schneider  under  fv^ihiv^ito,  and  antjlher  by  Stephens 
from  Synesiui",  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  imagine  how  this  form, 
deviating  as  it  does  from  the  Attic,  could  have  arisen  and  kept  its 
ground  in  learned  writers,  if  there  had  not  been  old  and  good  reasons 
for  iti  extfitence. 
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W^fvop  avTov  (rvpfi0poi(r^4vot  /xfi^w^ty:  by  which  this  ex- 
fpfaDation  is  at  once  condemned;  for  that  such  cannot  be  the 
Bcnse  of  the  present,  needs  not  a  moments  consideration.  In 
Eustathius  and  the  minor  scholiast  it  is  explained  to  mt  stilly  to 
rest,  and,  as  it  were.  He  down.  If  this  meaning  were  so  near 
the  surface,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Aristarchua  should  not 
have  noticed  it.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  those  older  gram- 
marians knew  or  felt  that  the  present  Xiya>,  X^yo/jiat,  in  the  sense 
of  to  lay  and  to  lie  down^  was  not  Greek,  In  the  whole  range 
of  Epic  poetry,  early  or  late^  there  never  occur  in  this  sense 
any  but  the  aorists  ik($€,  ^Xefaro,  eAficro.  But  no  critic  will 
adopt  a  form  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  particularly  in  a  pas- 
sage of  which  the  reading,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  at 
all  fixed  or  certain.  There  remains  then  only  the  meaning  of 
Kiyuv,  (a  saj/y  speaks  which  we  must  examine  in  connexion  with 
the  different  readings. 

3.  From  the  scholia  we  see  that  the  present  reading  of  this 
passage  is  that  of  Aristarchus.  The  reading  of  Zenodotus,  as 
there  given,  is  too  short  by  a  syllable.  MijiceVi  vvv  ravra  Xcyiv- 
fA€$a:  but  that  of  CaOistratus  runs  thus,  Mi]#f/Tt  htj  vvv  avOi  A,, 
Of  these  the  reading  of  Zeuodotus  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
sense  of  spmMn^^  and  so  agrees  with  the  same  expression  four 
times  repeated,  *AAA*  &y(  ^rfK€T(.  ravra  kcytafnOa,  II.  v,  292. 
|t;,  244.  Od.  t',  296.,  and  McWop,  ^TjKiri  r.  A,,  Od.  y,  24O.  But 
!  in  those  four  passages  the  words  in  question  occur  in  each 
instance  in  the  course  of  a  dialogue,  which  they  are  intended 
to  break  off;  whereas  in  the  passage  of  Ih  /3.  it  is  quite  the 
,  contrary,  for  here  there  is  no  previous  conversation,  but  the 
words  are  introduced  by  the  well-known  Toi?  ^pa  ^v6<av  3px*  "•  • 
This  then  tells  agaijist  the  reading  of  Zenodotus  in  the  scholia. 
But  who  will  say  which  of  the  three  above-mentioned  read- 
ings is  the  old  traditionary  one,  or  whether  there  is  not  a 
fourth?  Even  the  reading  of  Aristarchus  is  called  only  tf  *A/Ji- 
irrdpxpv^  and  quoted  from  {al  ' Apicrr^p^^ov  Aefeis)  his  explana- 
tions of  words.  We  have  certainly,  therefore,  quite  as  good 
grounds  for  considering  the  reading  of  Zenodotus  to  be  the 
traditionary  one,  or  at  least  to  be  a  traditionary  one.  Nay, 
the  very  argument  mentioned  above  as  telling  against  it,  inti- 
mates that  this  reading  was  really  handed  down  by  tradition, 
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and  changed  for   some   such   reason  as  that   mentioned. 

all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  phrase  firjK^n 
k€y(^^€da  in  the  two  different  expressions  of  11.  j9.  and  of  the 
four  passages  above  quoted  (whatever  the  reading  may  be)  h»s 
the  same  force  and  tendency,  it  must  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. If  now  we  apply  this  meaning  to  the  reading  of  Ari- 
starchus,  6ij^'  av^t  Aey^juf^a,  we  must  understand  XdytfrOai  as 
absolute,  which  Aristarehus  evidently  wished  to  avoid,  for  other- 
wise he  would  certainly  have  understood  and  explained  this 
passage  analogously  to  those  others.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
is  clear  if  we  consider  jbtryic^ri  ravTa  X<y<i5jweda  as  a  cusfomafj/ 
formula  for  bieaking  off  a  conversation ;  and  that  when  Nestor 
rose  from  table,  at  which  there  had  naturally  been  some  con- 
versation, though  the  poet  does  not  nicutioa  It,  he  broke  it  off 
with  these  w*ords.  In  order  now  to  reconcile  the  two  readings, 
we  shall  want  to  complete  the  reading  of  Zeiiodotus^  as  muti- 
lated by  the?  scholiasts^  thus,  MTj/tm  uvv  fiij  ravra  \..  But  this 
is  not  an  Homeric  position  of  the  particle  Brj;  the  construc- 
tion requires  M-^Kin  hr^  iw  t,  k.  as  in  the  reading  of  Ca]UstralQ8. 
This  5?)  I'Uif  therefore  I  consider  genuine  ;  and  Aristarchus  must 
have  been  the  first  to  have  reversed  the  two  words,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  mak^  hri$6,  out  of  them.  The  correctness  of  the 
reading  Tavra  Kc/tLixt&a  will  very  soon  receive  an  additioual 
confirmation, 

4.  Some  of  the  ancients  maintained  that  the  verb  kiynv 
does  not  occur  iu  Ilomer  in  the  sense  of  to  Av/y,  speak;  see 
EusL  on  Ih  i\  275.  Lf,  244.  Steph.  Thes.  2,  p.  606.  g.  Eu- 
slathius,  luid  wiih  him  some  later  commentators,  thought  this 
sufficiently  disproved  by  the  phrase  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  by  some  others.  To  rac,  however,  the  question 
appears  to  deserve  at  least  a  closer  examinntion.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  meaning  to  choose  out^  gather  up, 
collect^  which  is  so  common  in  Homer,  there  arose,  through  the 
idea  of  to  reckon  up^  relate^  the  meaning  of  to  announce,  teli, 
my;  and  the  question  is»  how  far  tlie  word  had  proceeded  in 
this  cfturse  in  the  old  Epic  language.  And  first  then,  thus 
much  is  certciin,  that  A^yet,  ikcyt,  Acfe,  used  like  <^tj^^,  l<fnji 
iliTi,  was  unknown  to  that  old  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  such  expressions  as  either  belong  to  common  usage  or  lead 
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to  it,  there  are  in  Homer  the  following.  At  I!,  v,  275.  Idome- 
neus  says  to  Meriones,  who  had  just  been  referring  to  proofs 
of  hia  valour,  Oi^'  aprnjv  616^  ((Ttri'  tl  a-e  xp^  ravTa  Kiy^crBai  ; 
that  is,  not  merely  dittXv  to  sat/,  hut  properly  to  reckon  up, 
enumerate,  and  so  in  a  general  sense  to  bring  forward,  name. 
Again,  at  Od,  ft,  165.  in  the  active  voice,  ra  ^Kaara  Kiymv 
irapolcn  iritpava-Kov,  To  which  belongs  also  that  frequently- 
recurring  compound  KaraA*fai,  as  at  Od.  m,  302.  (taToAefcii  5(Ta 
{nr^ax^fro  <fol  ^wpa^  and  so  in  a  genend  sense  of  giving  any 
information,  account,  or  rclatiou.  It  is  evident  that  alt  these 
expressions  proceed  not  from  the  idea  of  io  speak ^  satf^  but 
quite  clearly  from  the  idea  of  to  colhet^  arrange^  enumerate* 
And  thence  by  a  very  easy  transition  comes  *,  as  in  German, 
to  relate  (see  sect,  7.  of  this  article}.     Tbus  at  Od.  V',  308.  ^tra 

/Acyc.  At  Od.  A,  374*  (to  Ulysses,  desiring  him  to  relate,)  cri 
di  /ioi  A^e  B4(rK€\a  ipya:  to  which  belongs  also  r,  203.  'Io-/te 
yff€ijhfa  TToAAa  Aeywi',  as  the  thing  spoken  of  is  a  feigned  narra- 
tion. The  only  passjige  where  the  word  at  all  agrees  with  the 
later  usage  of  it  is  that  of  11,  ft  232.  of  Thersites  ;  tot  atJr' 
'*Ayafi(pitfovt  biia  .  ,  .  .  Acy'  6if€lb€ai  but  as  the  word  is  used  in 
every  other  passage  of  Homer  in  the  sense  of  enumerating, 
it  appears  to  be  selected  here  to  express  the  long  string  of 
abuses  which  Thersites  immediately  afterwards  repeats  against 
Agamemnon. 

5.  At  all  events  it  is  clear,  from  this  comparison  of  the  dif* 
ferent  passages,  that  in  Homer  this  verb  has  necessarily  an  ac- 
euaaiice  case  after  it,  which  might  be  omitted  only  where  it 
could  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  context. 
Therefore  in  the  sentence  fjtfjKiTt  Tavra  kfyt^p.($af  the  accusative 
rai?Ta  is  essential  to  it,  as  referring  to  the  narratives  and  con- 
versations  which  preceded,  or  which,  in  the  case  of  the  feast 
in  II.  /3,  are  presumed  to  have  preceded.  On  the  contrary, 
KfyftrOai  taken  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  ta  speak^  talk,  would 


• 


*  [Not  only  in  German,  but  in  most,  if  not  oil,  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean languages,  we  find  this  very  natural  transition.  Tims  iii  German 
zUhlenoT herztiklen^  *  to  rcckoij,"  crziihlen*  'to  rt-late  ;'  in  Frencli  compter 
mad  raconter;  and  iu  English  io  count  and  recount;  the  verb  teti  and  the 
subctantive  (ale  both  used  in  cither  sense. — Ed.] 
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be  an  usage  to  be  compared  only  witli  that  of  the  active  in  th« 
later  Greek,  as  bfim^  kiyew  and  the  like. 

6.  Lastly  the  compound  StttAcyeo-fJat  also  is  found  ia  the  Epic 
language,  but  in  a  form  of  the  middle  voice,  dioAefao-flat,  in  the 
often-repeated  forniuJa  'A\Ka  tCt}  ixol  ravra  ft>l\o^  SieAefaro  OvfiQH 
only  this  must  not  be  supei-ficially  considered  as  a  soliloquy ;  bat 
5iaAeyecr£lat  is  very  correctly  explained  in  Damm'  by  dispiMare^ 
*  to  discuss/  literally  '  to  reckon  backwards  and  forwards  j* 
whence  arose  in  common  language  the  idea  and  the  expression 
of  a  dialogue. 

7.  That  the  physical  idea  £0  gather  tip^  take  up  separately^  ii 
the  radical  meaning  of  this  verb,  is  proved  also  by  its  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  Latin  lepere  and  tlie  German  Icsen*  i 
nay,  the  proof  is  the  clearer,  because  the  idea  when  transferred 
to  language  is  different  in  the  Greek  from  what  it  is  in  the 
Latin  and  German,  in  theiie  two  we  see  how  the  separate 
knowledge  of  marks  or  characters  on  a  stone,  a  table,  &c,  ap- 
peared to  the  simple  understanding  as  a  pkkmrf  up  and  colUctinf 
of  them ;  with  which  corresponds  in  the  Greek  avayiyvi^Kuv, 
and  still  more  particularly  the  Ionic  ^irtAcfao-lSai,  to  read.  Oil 
the  other  hand  in  the  Grct  k  the  eimple  verb  K^yuv  proceeded 
without  doubt  through  the  idea  of  gathermg  up  and  arran^nf 
stones  or  the  like  to  that  of  rountitiff  them ;  and  thence,  as  in  all 
languages,  to  that  of  recoifnthip  or  relutlnp  ;  which  last  idea  wat 
by  degrees  generalized  into  that  of  to  sag.  Compare  the  Englisli 
verb  to  tell,  and  still  more  the  Danish  verb  tale,  which  is  syn- 
onymous with  it. 

8.  The  expression  atjizao-ias  kiy€tv  Od.  (t»  359.  is»  in  th» 
physical  sense  of  the  word,  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  meant 
to  raise  a  hedge  or  fenct\  because  the  most  simple  way  of  doin^ 
this  was,  by  merely  eoneefing  together^  pibng  up  and  arranging 
stones  in  the  manner  of  a  dry  wall.  See  the  scholiast,  and 
Mcrris.  who  explains  a\y,a<nA  by  kiOoXoyla^. 


*  [The  verb  te^en  in  Gernmn,  like  tcijerr  m  Latin,  rnennp  both  *  t( 
gather*  ami  *  to  read/ — En] 

*  The  explanntioii  *  to  collect  or  j^ather  to.Efcthcr  thorns  must  not  b«j 
u«ed.     if  indeed  rri/tinina  originallv  nii^Hut  a  thoni^hedj^e,  this  mcani 
was  obsolete  even  in  Homer's  time. 
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9.  And  now,  lastly,  as  to  the  meaning  to  lay^  to  lie,  I  can 
very  well  believe  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
all  similarly  sounding  roots  to  be  identical,  may  know  Iiow  to 
trace  this,  like  the  others,  from  the  foregoing  nieaiiiiig  ;  perhaps 
indeed  from  the  laying  down  different  thin^fs  in  order,  although 
the  word  is  used  only  of  laying  down  living  objects  to  rest. 
There  is  however  a  passage  which  appears  to  favour  such  a 
derivation.  When  at  Oth  5,  451.  Proteus  reckons  up  his  seals, 
and  amongst  them  the  strangers  concealed  in  their  ekins,  \i  is 
gaid 

. .  ,  .  trocrni  8*  np   e'w^x^''^^*  ^«*to  di*  apiBfidf, 
'Ev  d*  ijfitav  npajTovv  Xt'yf  KrfTttriv,  ovBe  ri  $vfi^ 
*QMtj  toXoy  flvai.  «*r€»ra  Jie  \*kto  nm  qMs, 

Here  certainly  one  is  very  strongly  tempted  to  explain  the  verb, 
which  recurs  three  times  in  three  lines,  to  be  the  same,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  root,  **  He  counted  the  number  of  the 
seals;  he  reckoned  us  umoni^st  them,  and  then  he  lay  himself 
down  with  them  as  though  he  were  reckoned  one  of  the  num- 
ber." But  this  would  be  a  strange  mixture  of  ideas.  Above  at 
V.  413.  Idothca  says  nearly  the  same  thing  in  these  words: — 

Ax>Tap  Ar^K  ndfras  nrfi-ratrtrrrai  rfHe  tdtp-m 

Here  is  no  reference  to  the  previous  reckoning  and  nuistering 
the  seals,  nor  any  koX  outo^,  which  would  be  a  necessary  addi- 
tion if  this  Xf^trai  were  to  be  tianslaled  as  we  have  done  AfVro 
above ;  but  Affirai  here  means  merely  '  he  will  lay  himself 
down  to  rest,'  and  Aerro  therefore  in  the  other  passage  has  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  koi  ovtos  does  not  refer  to  the  fore* 
going  KiKTo  or  Acye,  but  to  what  is  said  two  verses  above  of  the 
seals;  at  fjik if  iireira  *E{7}s  tyvaCoin-Q  vaph  firiyixlm  ^aAficrmyy:  and 
no  one  can  suppose  that  on  account  of  their  lying  down  in 
regular  order,  A^'kto  was  afterwards  used  of  their  keeper  lying 
down  in  the  midst  of  tbem,  as  that  word  is  constantly  ueed  of 
single  objects. 

i  o.  I  shall  content  myself  therefore  with  supposing  in  the 
Greek  \efai  (as  in  the  German  verb  legen^  *  to  hiy,')  a  separate 
root,  although  written  exactly  the  same  as  tbat  first  A^yw.     But 
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I  maintain,  even  in  opposition  to  the  old  grammaFians,  that  it  ii 
not  written  the  same ;  but  that  because  ^Aefa  is  eommoti  to  both 
roots  or  stems,  and  the  y  appeitrs  in  A^yfiCfo?  (Od.  x»  ^9^^)^  it 
seems  to  be  so.  And  wo  need  only  compare  biyfxit^oi,  and  appcnl 
to  the  regular  verbal  substantives,  to  kixos^  6  Xox^os.  and  fi  Acx^, 
in  order  to  be  convinced,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  root  or  stem 
of  the  verb  to  lay  is  in  the  Greek  AEX  -. 


f .  In  the  majority  of  passages  where  the  verb  XniCofiai 
it  has  the  sense  of  to  go  aside^  turn  away  J'rom^  as  the 
marians  also  generally  explain  it.  Thus  at  IL  x»  12.  A 
says  to  Achilles,  whom  he  had  by  a  delusion  drawn  off  from 
pursuing  the  enemy,  *'  thou  troublest  thyself  no  more  about  the 
Trojans,  who  are  driven  into  the  city,  av  h\  b^vpo  Atdo-^?/' 
that  is,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  grammarians,  trap- 
€$€Kkwas  bf/ofjua,  il^Tpdmjs^  nj?  (vBeta^  6bov,  Again  at  Od.  c,  462. 
of  Ulysses  saving  himself  from  the  stream,  o  b^  ^k  troTOfioio 
KiaddiCs^  At  IL  ^jfi  23 1 .  VJrjXet^rjs  6'  diro  irvpKatrji  kripmcrt  Ai- 
€tfT0([9y  going  away  or  aside  from  the  pyre.  And  so  vwr^ 
Xiaa-Sfii^  IL  a,  341/.  A,  80.  Almost  one  of  the  plainest  instances 
of  the  same  sense  is  at  IL  w,  96.  of  the  waves,  which  make  Wdj^i 
for  the  goddesses  as  they  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which 
turn  aside  and  yield  them  a  passage,  dft^i  5'  hpa  <r<pi  Atdfero 


2  The  form  \oxos  indeed  is  generally  derived  from  Xty^iv,  to  telect ; 

but  it  is  not  probable  that  90  old  a  verb  as  Xo;ifi5orai  should  be  derived 
thus,  unless  the  iytng  m  wait  were  the  radical  idea.  And  Mill  lest 
reason  i?  there  for  suppasin^^  tliat  to  be  the  radical  ideu,  when  Xd^of 
expresses  the  very  act  of  lying  in  wait,  as  at  Od,  8,  395  :  compare  441. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  meaning  of  Ao^oSj  as  ^  band  or  company  of 
men,  is  also  an  old  one  (Od.  v,  49. )^  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  Qum- 
bcr  of  t^oldiers^  who  oitght  he  placed  perhaps  as  a  guard  or  an  ambush, , 
might  be  called  a  Xrt;^<^ff.  The  numerous  words  with  the  o  proceedii^ 
froui  the  same  form,  and  having  a  reference  to  child-birth,  includiag 
cTXfi;^or,  confirm  this*  view  of  the  subject.  And  we  may  also  obsene 
that  «  Xoj^-nf  and  to  X«;^fjr  bear  the  pame  relation  to  each  othev  as  those 
vejbal  substantives  mentioned  at  the  hegiiHiing  of  the  article  "opieoc. 
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KVfia  BaKda-oTis.  And  so  in  a  more  general  sense  to  retire^  imih- 
draw,  as  Od.  d,  838.  of  the  vision  vanishing  away,  ^rra^ftoto 
TTopa  ^Xr^iia  \i6xTBi\  'Es  iri'otas  ^i'//utwr.  But  the  sense  of  #wr»-' 
tWjf  (?W</<7  is  still  plainer  when  joined  with  iJTrat^a.  where  it  hat 
the  force  of  viKKKkiiftii^ :  as  at  Ih  o,  520.  Tw  if  MeyjjF  ^tto- 
ptfti9€P  idtiii''  6  ^*  t/TTai^a  Ai(i<r^ij  flouXi'Sd/ias'  icat  tov  fiki/  ain}fi- 
fip6t§v...  :  and  <py  Zj^.  where  Achilles  flies  from  the  pursuing 
stream  by  turning  aside  out  of  its  way^  luz-nmBa  hk  roto  kiaeBth 

2.  In  the  smaller  number  of  passages  lies  the  idea  of  to  fall^ 
sink ;  as  Ih  o,  543.  of  a  combatant  wounded  behind,  6  K  &pa 
ir/wji^s  €Kia(T0ri :  and  u,  418.  of  another  struck  in  the  same  way, 
vporl  ol  h"  eAa/3*  ein-fpa  x^P^^  ktafrOeCs :  and  again  of  the  same 
person  at  420.  "Eyrc/sa  x,^pa-lp  f;(oi^Ta,  kia^opi^ifov  irporl  ya6j. 
With  these  agrees  II,  1^,  879.  of  the  dying  bird,  <tvv  h€  irTtpa 
irvKva  \la<fO€if,  its  wings  dropped;  in  which  interpretation  the 
readini^  of  Aristarchus  Kiatrtrep  makes  no  other  difference,  than 
that  this  would  be  the  only  instance  of  the  active  voice  of  tfiis 
verb,  *  the  bird  dropped  its  wings.*  The  gloss  of  Hesychius  re- 
lating to  this  passage,  <A^a<re/%  inua^tv  (compare  also  Aiti^ci), 
gives  this  word  therefore  a  meaning  not  confirmed  elsewhere ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  suitable  here,  as  the  poet  is  evidently  describing 
the  last  moments  of  tlie  dying  bird  (avx^v  d^-ntKpiixaafp),  when 
breath  and  the  powers  of  life  are  leaving  it,  and  it  is  too  late 
for  a  convulsive  motion,  such  as  the  clapping  of  the  winga.  The 
word  iTVKi'6  is  therefore  here  and  at  A,  454.  to  be  understood  as 
the  regular  and  constant  epithet  of  the  wing,  like  xAa/i'rj  ttvkvti, 
Xoxft'y  frvKi^.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
reading  of  Aristarchus  has  much  in  its  favour:  Aif^^V  diT€«p€|EAa- 
trev,  tri/v  bi  irrepa  TrvKva  kla<T(Tii'. 

3.  If  now  we  compare  these  two  leading  senses,  we  shall 
see  that  they  differ  in  the  two  collateral  ideas,  aside  and  down- 
wards, which  are  flomclimes  indeed  added,  and  if  not,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  context.  The  common  idea  therefore  is  Kkit^(U\ 
to  letid  or  turn^  and  this  sense  will  rcjider  the  majority  of  both 
kinds  of  paBsages  quite  intelligible  ;  as  *  bending  sidewards,' 
*  thou  hast  bent  or  turned  atdde  hither,*  *  the  waves  bent  or 
turned  aside,'  and  •  lie  bent  himself  down  to  the  earth.'  *  the 
bird  bent  its  wings  together/     And  tliis  is  fully  confirmed  by 
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the  adjective  oKlatTTot,  literally  unhendrn^,  unyielding,  not  to 
tuTited  i  and  thus  it  became  the  epithet  of  a  violent^  uncontrol- 
lable, incessant  tumult,  baltle,  lamentation,  &c.,  us  at  IL  /li,  471. 
j9,  797-  w,  760. ;  and  as  an  adverb  at  oi,  j4y.  *Ai'<r;(eo,  ^^' 
dAfauTOi'  dbvpfo. 

4.  All  the  other  explanations  given  by  the  grammarians  of 
these  words  and  forms  I  pass  over  in  silence;  and  it  will  now 
be  easily  seen  that  they  all  arose,  as  usual,  either  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  prissages,  or  from  tho  usual  misleading  of  etymo- 
logy, as  is  the  case  here  with  Kiai;  and  the  like'.  We  see,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  no  idea  whatever  of  haste  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  passages ;  and  as  little  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Euripides  Hec.  100.  'EkqI^tj  <rnovbrj  irpos  (t  i\id(r$riv 
Tas  6€(T7ro(n/i'ay  trKryms  TTpokmoviT  . , . ,  where  the  idea  of  haste  lies 
only  in  the  word  which  expres^scy  it,  and  the  verb  is  explained 
by  the  verse  following;  according  to  which  therefore  it  means 
nothing  more  than  it  does  in  some  of  the  Homeric  passages,  L  c* 
merely  a  departure  from  the  proper  place  of  stay  or  re^idetioe. 
See  Hermann. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  haste  docs  lie  decidedly 
and  exclufciively  in  the  Homeric  participle  AtAu/^e'fos.  From  it« 
form  this  participle  would  certainly  seem  to  belong  exactly  to 
our  verb,  as  the  forms  in  A^m  and  dm  so  frequently  coincide; 
and  there  is  another  case,  ^td^oixai,  ^/3ti}(raro,  fifjB(r]K€,  very  si- 
milar to  the  one  before  us.  Besides,  the  idea  of  haste  miglit  be 
drawn  from  that  of  bending,  as  one  who  runs  in  haste  does  in* 
cline  forwards.  But  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  in 
this  way  we  might  draw  almost  any  inference  whatever,  thia 
idea  certainly  does  not  suit  those  passages  where  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  of  running*  but  only  of  eagerness  in  action,  as  XL  h^ 
465.  ^EAkc  b''  vireK  /^cX/wi'  AeXiti/jteroy,  ^({^pa  rdx*-'^'^^  T€vx«* 
oT^Aijcrete,  where  this  combatant  must  certainly  have  bent  or 
stooped  down,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  baste.  Since  theil' 
the  participle  always  expresses  haste  or  eagerness,  but  nevef 
has  the  sense  of  At(ii«,  and  again  this  latter  never  occurs  witli 
the  other  meaning,  we  are  necessarily  k'd  to  suppose  a  radical 


t   I  have  no  doubt  of  ^idC»  being  ctymologically  akin  to  «Xt!M*, 
uvt(f>as  h  to  vi<po%f  )(Kiap&i  to  Xiapt^r,  &c. 
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difference  between  them.  Let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  the  four 
passages  of  \eAtTjpiero?,  viz.  the  one  just  quoted,  that  at  e,  690. 
*AXAa  TTapTiCffU  ke\irffxh'Oi^  o^pa  Taxtfsra  "fitraiT"'  ^Apyi(ov9'  and 
fjL,  106.  IT,  552.  Bai'  b'  Wvs  Aava^p  AfAir^jua'oi,  and  we  see  that 
the  idea  of  haste  is  only  a  collateral  one,  while  the  principal  idea 
19  eagerness,  desire.  I  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  agreeing 
with  the  grammarians,  who  saw  in  this  participle  not  only  the 
same  stem  or  root  to  which  AtAato/utai  belongs,  but  this  verb  it- 
self in  its  more  simple  form  AtAtiw ;  that  is  to  say,  they  took 
AfAtTj/ut^/'os  for  AeAtAi7juL€ros-  For  we  know  that  before  a  lan- 
guage is  written  such  sacrifices  are  very  commonly  made  to 
sofien  the  pronunciation,  which  in  a  later  [era  would  be  barba- 
risms or  unformed  language :  an  instance  of  w^hich  wc  have  in 
the  omission  of  a  A  from  the  same  cause  in  (Kirayko^  for  iKiiKa- 
yAos,  and  in  nvfkos  for  irAi/cAoy  from  vKvvtii. 

6,  In  the  time  of  the  older  grammarians  this  explanation  must 
have  been  the  only  current  one,  as  ApoUonius  joins  the  word 
with  the  genitive,  e.g.  1,1 164.  kthuiiihoL  t/Tre/^to,  and  uses  also 
a  tense  of  the  verb  itself  (for  elsewhere  only  the  participle 
occurs)  exactly  in  the  sense  of  to  desire^  wishf  with  an  infinitive, 
e.g.  3,  I  (58.  0V&*  avhriaat  avfipopiipii  kekCtjro, 


78*   Meya//)&),  afjLeyapro?. 

I.  The  derivation  of  the  verb  fjL€yaiph>f  and  the  mode  of 
tracing  its  meaning,  have  been  long  correctly  understood  in  all 
essential  points  :  the  only  mistake  has  been  the  introducing  of 
the  verb  atpta.  MeyaCpta  is  formed  immediately  from  /xe'ya?,  in 
the  precise  sense  of  jutcya  iioLovfiai  or  bewov  TToioyjuia;,  /  look  on 
it  as  somtthinff  great,  it  appears  to  nie  great ^  too  greats  too  much^. 
And  thus  we  have  at  once  joined  with  it  the  idea  of  anfwgance, 
and  ofencg,  which  then  becomes  the  prevailing  meaning.     This 


*  There  nrc  sufficient  etyraological  grounds  for  deriviDg  the  p  in  /Jtt- 
yaipaj  from  the  «  in  fityat,  and  we  may  cite  ytpas^  yrpaipo^  in  confirma- 
tion of  it.  Hut  this  latter  verb  comes  yet  more  immediately  from  >** 
papof,  as  )ea$aipui  dues  from  xaBapoi,  Consequently  in  the  former  case 
we  are  led  to  fttyaftotf ;  which  makes  it  probuble  that  ^eyapot,  as  well  as 
fiiyakot.  wa?  a  form  of  tAtym,  of  which  the  neuter  only  remained  ellipti- 
cal, *  the  large  room  of  the  house,  the  great  hall.' 
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is  the  clearest  way  of  tracing  its  sense  in  the  two  pa»Bage»  of 
II.  yjff  H65*  and  Od.  y,  55.  In  the  former  of  these  it  is  t>aid, 
Teucer  missed  the  dove — y^iyqpi  ydp  ot  roy  'A-oAAwJ/ — but  he 
hit  the  string.  Here  we  can  clearly  trace  the  train  of  thought: 
Apollo  was  unwilling  to  grant  it  to  Teucer,  as  being  gomelliing 
too  great  for  him ;  but  he  granted  it  afterwards  to  the  prayer  of 
Meriones.  Compare  Hymn.  Merc,  465.  We  may  see  the  same 
in  the  other  passage  in  the  prayer  to  Neptune,  firjbi  fjAyrjp^^s 
*H/Atj^  ivXPfJ'^i'OKn  TfkfvTTJtrai  ni6e  ^pya,  the  pi  oper  sense  of  wliicb 
is,  the  petitioner  prays  for  something  great,  and  begs  the  god 
not  to  refuse  it  as  too  great;  but  in  other  instances  the  idea  is 
not  so  full  and  circumtstanlial  in  the  mind  of  the  petitioner,  and 
hence  it  is  only  a  strong  expression  for  (^isHkinp  to  praiU  a 
thitig^  refusift4f  if  ;  which  sense  it  has  in  ite  simplebt  form  at  II. 
T/j  408,  where  the  Trojans  arc  not  refused  leave  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  KaraKnip^tif  offTi  ^eyaipu). 

2.  This  verb  is  somewhat  more  obscure,  when,  instead  of  the 
action  refused  to  be  done,  ihe  thing  or  object  refused  is  added 
in  the  genitive.  Thus  at  11.  fe,  54.  Juno  offers  to  permit  Ju- 
piter lo  destroy  her  dearest  cities,  and  adds^  TA(ap  ovri  iym 
TipoaO'  liTTap^at,  ovbi  ix^yatpat.  For  that  the  genitive  rdtav  is 
here  common  to  the  two  verbs,  which  unite  to  make  up  the 
joint  idea  of  protecting  those  cities,  is  clear  from  another  pas- 
sage, (which  is  elucidated  in  its  turn  by  the  above,)  viz.  II,  v, 
563.  where  Neptune,  in  order  to  save  Antilochus,  weakens  the 
force  of  the  spear  hurled  at  him  by  Adamas :  ifjLtinfjvtatrfv  fie  ol 
alxfiTiv  Kvavo)(^aiTa  Uoa-fMutv  j3i.6toio  fjLtyi^pai,  That  the  life 
here  mentioned  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Antilochus,  is  evi- 
dent at  first  sight.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  dative,  to 
which  fiiyjfpas  refers,  and  which  is  not  expressed  here»  is  Adamas 
himself  or  his  spear.  If  the  former,  the  expression  is  strikingly 
harsh,  *  refusing  him  the  life,'  that  is  to  say,  '  refusing  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy*.'  At  least  some- 
thing must  in  that  case  be  supposed  to  be  granted  him,  in  op- 
position to  the  life  which  was  refused  him,  for  example  to 
wound  his  enemy.  Hence  the  only  correct  explanation  is  that 
at  last  adopted  by  Heyne,  and  made  quite  clear  by  the  previous 


*   [Yet  we  meet  with   a   luit   very  dissimilar  phrase  in  ScHpture 
Thou  hast  not  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,"    i  Kings  iii,  j  u— Eo.] 
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paiwage.  The  god  deprives  the  upear  of  its  force,  and  refuses 
(it)  the  life,  i.  e.  refuses  to  perniit  it  to  take  away  the  life  of 
Antilochtts.  Thus  by  referring  the  refusal  to  the  spear,  there 
is  a  suffieient  contrast  to  the  life  refused,  viz.  that  the  shield, 
as  mentioned  iniinL'diately  afterwards,  is  pierced  by  it. 

3.  The  idea  of  refusing  or  objecting  to  lies  also  in  Od.  5, 
206.,  where  Ulysses  challenges  all  the  Tha^acians  to  contend 
with  him,*H  iriif,  17^  'nAk^,  ij  koL  itQaXi^  ovrt  fjifyaCp^ti,  where  the 
verb  ira plies  a  refusal  accompanied  with  a  disdainful  feeling 
toward  the  persons  challenged  ;  as  it  is  explained  just  after- 
ward at  V.  212.  ov-nfp  riv  d,palvQfj,ai  ovb'  aOfpiCdi-  But  this 
last  verb  refers  immediately  to  the  person,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  ov  ^tyalpui,  as  is  always  the  case,  refers  to  the  action 
not  refused  to  be  done:  nor  is  there  any  intimation  whatever 
in  Homer  that  it  can  be  Ui^ed  quite  absolutely  in  the  sense  of 
to  wish  evil  to  any  one.  When  therefore  at  11.  o,  473.  Ajax 
says  to  Teucer,  whose  bow  had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  its 
string  broken,  that  he  had  better  let  bow  and  arrows  lie  there, 
fTTcl  avviyeof  flc^y,  ^avaol(n  ^eyripay,  the  latter  verb  refers,  as 
before,  to  ilie  «hot :  "  a  god  grudges  or  refuses  the  Grecians  thy 
«hot."  Lastly,  we  have  the  idea  of  displeasure ^  annot/ance^ 
growing  out  of  that  of  heimu  itouinBai  at  Od.  ;3,  235,  ;  where 
Mentor  says  to  the  Ithacans,  ^vr^crnipa'i.^. ovrt  p^tyaLpta  *Eph(U* 
(pya  0iaia,  *'  for  they,"  says  he,  "  risk   their   lives  by  it ;   but 

ZLXA(f>  StJpco*    U€pL€<T((opLat.** 

4.  Apollonius  4,  1670.  has  invented  a  perfectly  new  use 
of  this  verb,  joining  it  with  a  simple  accusative :  ix^obonolcrw 
^OfipMfTi  ^^aXiceloio  ToAw  (fAiyrjptP  ^TrtoTrds.  Here  fityatpew  means 
to  considet^  or  Irmt  as  an  vnemtj^  and  taking  it  in  a  more  definite 
sense,  to  betcitch,  *  fascinare.'  As  the  addition  of  the  genitive 
in  this  passage  makes  it  impossible  to  add  the  dative  of  the 
person  even  in  thought,  pLfyaipta  has  quite  changed  its  original 
relation ;  and  thus  we  have  a  new  proof  how  bliodly  or  arbi- 
trarily those  poets  acted  in  forming  their  usage  of  words  from 
the  old  Epic. 

5.  For  the  adjective  d/^/yapros  we  deduce  therefore,  from 
the  common  meaning  of  ixtyalpm,  the  sense  of  not  an  object  for 
envy,  unvnviable.     Hence  its  acknowledged  meaning  in  many  of 
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78.   Mey aipm,  a^iyapro^^ 


tlie  psissages  of  the  old  poets  is,  unfuHunate,  wretched^  ma 
fid.  But  as  tf)dopi(a  and  ^eyaCpat  are  similar  in  meaning,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  consider  (in  Homer  for  instance)  ofiiyapros 
as  ^sjiiooymous  with  atpBovos^  i.e.  to  mean  abundafit,  arcal. 
Now  in  all  the  passages  quoted  for  this  purpose  the  word  stands 
jnhictl  with  unfortunate  or  mournful  objects;  for  instance  at 
II.  /3,  420.  TiOi'oi*  0  oLfxiyapTop  otpfXXoir.  At  Hesiod.  ^,  666,  (of 
the  deities  warring  with  the  Titans)  ^axii'  ^'  ofiiyapTov  iyctpav 
TiavTi'i,  ^ijAeiai  t(  kol  apticii^^.  At  Od.  A,  400.  Ulysses  asks 
the  shade  of  Agamemnon,  **  Did  Neptune  destroy  thee,  "O/Hra? 
apyak4*3iv  avipMV  d^dyaproi'  avTjxiiv  ;'*  Now  it  woidd  be  sin- 
gular that  this  particular  word  should  always  occur  in  this 
relation  iu  an  improper  sense,  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  number  of  ob- 
jects which  are  not  the  object  of  envy,)  and  should  not  be  found 
once  in  its  natural  relation  of  at^^oi^os  to  property,  riches,  &c. 
Besides,  the  thought  given  iu  the  passage  of  llcsiod  by  this 
interpretation  would  not  be  a  correct  one :  "  AH  the  deities, 
female  as  well  as  male,  waged  an  immi'dsiirable  wiu:.'*  Here 
SipfyapTos  cau  be  nothing  but  a  fixed  epithet,  in  a  sense  exacdy 
similar  to  ba\  kvyprj  iu  a  similar  kind  of  phrase  just  before 
(v.  650.}.  And  in  no  other  sense  docs  it  occur  in  the  trage- 
dians, as  may  be  seen  by  the  passages  quoted  in  Schneider's 
Lexicon*,  to  which  we  may  add  one  from  the  comedian  in  hi* 
Thesm,  1049,  ^^^^'  L'ven  the  passage  cited  by  Schneider  trom 
Eurip.  Hec.  191.  dipAyapra  *raKuii',  as  an  instance  of  the  meaning 
of  great  J  endless^  speaks  loudly  in  iavour  of  the  other  meanim^; 
particularly  as  it  is  far  less  natural  for  Polyxena,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  her  approaching  sacrifice,  to  say,  "  O  mother, 
what  numerous,  endless  woes  thou  tcllest  me,"  than  **  what  cruel, 
wretched  woes,"  &c.  The  scholiast  too  explains  it  not  by  ac^^oi'o, 
but  by  a fj[>^wi^i^ rap  hih.  to  tltfai  klav  kukA'  tois  yap  toiovtols  ovliU 
(pOovii.  In  short,  in  every  passage,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  the 
Epic  ones,  we  can  substitute  \vyp6s  for  A^eyapros  with  most 
perfect  suitableness  to  the  sense. 


*  [Schneider  quotes  from  *42schyl.  Prom.  402.  df^kiyaprn,  '  wretched 
sufFtTings,  such  as  no  one  could  envy.*  From  the  Suppl*  657.  irm^M 
dfUynpTovt  *  a  wretched  band,  more  to  be  pitied  than  envied.* — Ed.] 


Mrra\\f£»'. 


6.  This  is  al?o  the  only  corrt'ct  meaoing  of  atiiyapros  when 
it  is  an  epithet  of  mf/i,  as  when  EumEBiis  is  twice  addressctl  in 
the  Odyssey  (p,  219.  4»,  3^>i-)  reproachfully,  &^iyapT(  a-u^t^Ta. 
With  this  we  need  only  compare  II.  ity  i  19,,  where  a  eownrd 
is  called  kvypos  ;  and  particularly  Od.  i,  454.,  where  Polyphemus 
complains  in  language  similarly  reproachful,  that  an  avjfp  KOKOf 
trvi'  X-vypols  hdpota-i  has  blinded  him,  lu  tliis  cai^e  therefore 
ayAyapros  is  very  properly  nndcrstaod  to  mean  bad^  miscrahk^ 
irtjrffiffss  ;  by  which  means  the  pm^son  is  treated  as  a  thing. 
If  now,  in  this  case  also,  we  start  from  the  idea  of  unfortutmte^ 
that  is.  poor,  beggarly,  we  shall  go  astray  from  the  analogy  of 
the  expression  d^/yaproff.  For  since  fieyalpm,  as  we  have  seen, 
never  refers  absolutely  to  a  person,  but  always  has  a  reference 
to  something  which  one  grudges  to  another,  or  objects  to  an- 
other's having  ;  so  there  is  no  reason  for  understanding  ajucyapros 
in  that  case  otherwise  than  as  said  of  an  object  *  which  one 
should  grudge  or  envy  to  no  one;'  a  very  expressive  term  as 
used  of  a  man  who  is  thereby  vilified  as  a  wretched^  wmihless 
fellow.  jEschyhis  may  indeed  appear  to  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  others,  in  making  the  suppliants  call  themselves 
(Suppl.6^7.)7rot^i'a  A/icyaprof :  but  here  is  introduced  the  image 
of  a  flock  or  band,  which  is  a  thing ;  the  unhappy  speakers  call 
themselves  therefore  very  aptly  •-  a  band  in  no  enviable  situa- 
tion,' i.  e.  in  a  wretched  one. 


yityaKrjTi}^  \    vid-  tap-mio-cra. 


MeAay  ;   vid.  KeXatpo?. 


yg.    MeroAAoi'. 

I.  We  certainly  do  here  and  there  raeet  with  allusions  to  tlie 
correct  etymological  view  of  the  words  /ytcToAA^r  and  ptirakXov 
(see  Damm  toward  tlie  end  of  the  article  McroAAciii))  ;  hut  yet 
there  is  no  account  drawn  out  with  sufficient  precisiuii  and 
correctness,  to  prevent  our  apprehending  that  some  interpreters 
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may  still  explain  the  Homeric  verb  as  an  expression  drawn  from 
mining.  Mtr  &Xka  means  after  another^  i.  e.  in  the  st^nise  of 
fj,€rd,  the  Geruian  /iu€h  [and  English  a/kT],  in  such  phrases  as 
to  go,  seek,  inquire  after.  The  curiosity  of  ;i  man  inquisitive  af^er 
other  things  than  those  immediately  around  him,  was  therefore 
very  naturally  represented  by  joining  these  two  words  in  tho 
f<»rra  of  a  verb,  jmcroAAaj/,  which  must  have  originally  had  an 
absolute  seuHe,  to  inquire  after  other  thitigSt  be  inquisiHve,  It 
then  took  an  object,  and  in  this  construction  was  introduced 
into  the  Epic  language.  \\'ith  a  person  iis  the  object  it  now 
meant  to  interrogate,  ejramine :  with  a  thing  as  its  object  (which 
however  might  also  be  a  person)  it  meant  /o  inquire  after  some- 
tjtituj^  examine  info  it^  Inform  oneself  about  it.  But  its  most 
general  meaning  in  Homer,  in  this  construction  m  well  as  the 
other,  is  it»  original  sense  of  a  careful  and  even  inquisitive  in- 
vestigation ;  as  at  11.  a.  550,  Jupiter  says  to  Juno,  M»Jri  av 
ravra  iKutrta  buipto  /iiySt  ^trdXXa,  It  is  however  conceivable 
that  in  this  sense  it  may  in  time  have  lost  some  of  its  force, 
not  only  in  an  interrogatory  address,  but  in  any  general  one; 
and  that  ^ertiAAarre  in  Find.  01.  6,  106.  is  so  to  be  understood, 
'he  addressed  him  ;'  but  on  this  passage  I  do  not  feel  contidenoe 
enough  to  speak  more  decisively  ' . 

2.  With  regard  to  the  substantive  fteraAAoi',  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  kind  of  abstraction  from  the  sense  of  the  verb,  answering 


I  Bockh,  following  the  scholiast,  in  favour  of  whose  interpretation 
Diimni  hnd  before  declared  himself,  thinks  that  I'indar  miiy  have  uaetl 
the  word  not  improperly  in  a  particular  meanitig.  *  to  show  oneself  soli* 
citotif  about  n  pers-oa's  welfare.'  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  Pindar  has 
used  the  word  fiere  with  lyric  boldness,  the  opinion  does  not  satisfy  tne ; 
for  ni'ither  in  the  word  itself,  nor  in  the  construction  of  the  passage,  is 
there  enough  to  give  the  hearer  or  reader  notice  of  such  a  sense;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pos*iible  for  the  word  to  have  nrrived  nt  such  a  sense 
in  the  iiBagc  of  the  poets^  hut  of  this  proofs  are  wanting.  Heyne  bat 
recommended  the  exphuning  it  as  a  mere  address;  and  this  explanation 
has  eerLaiiily  thus  nuich  in  its  favour,  that  supposing  the  present  reading 
of  the  text  to  be  the  true  one,  moat  readers  will  understand  it  in  this 
sense,  and  imagine  it  to  be  a  peculiar  a[>plication  of  the  old  Epic  word. 
The  corrections  attempted  are  not  satisfactory.  That  of  Hermann, 
fA(Tak\ti<ravri  tV^  is  huhle  to  the  saiiic  objection  as  in  the  other  passage* 
of  I'indar,  in  which  he  wishes  to  introduce  thif^  pronoun,  namely,  that 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ifilv  and  tIv  it  cannot  be  enclitic. 


8o.   Niy-yareoy, 
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exactly  to  fbe  French  word  fouille,  and  expressing  originally  a 
rummoififig  or  gearchmg  into,  and,  secondly,  the  place  where 
such  a  search  i.^  made.  But  this  cannot  be  proved,  as  we  never 
find  the  word  in  any  author  before  the  invention  of  writing, 
when  it  has  at  once  the  definite  meaning  of  gearchmg  in  the 
earthy  but  so  that  it  comprehends  not  only  mines  but  stone- 
quarries  also.  Much  later  is  the  usage  where  it  stands  for  the 
minerals  themselves  du^  out  of  these  mines,  and  the  latest  of  all 
that  which  confinea  it  to  what  we  call  ores  and  metals. 


80.    NrjrydT€Of, 

1,  Heyne  rejects,  and  with  great  justice,  all  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  fjrammariana  of  the  word  ifijyfkreoi,  except 
one ;  which  explanations  may  be  found  in  their  writings  by  any 
one  who  is  fond  of  seeing  miserable  examples  of  want  of  judg- 
ment K  But  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  any 
belter  one  than  the  following,  which  is  also  the  most  common, 
namely,  that  it  stands  for  vtyyaros  (from  y€Cif^y  yiyaa^  like 
Tards  from  retVw),  become  neiOy  rtswl^  made,  which  meaning  is 
also  the  best  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  only  two  pasBagcs  in 
Homer  where  it  occurs^  viz.  IL  ^,  43.  f,  185.  of  the  king's  tunic 
and  the  veil  of  the  goddess,  which  are  said  to  be  KoAor,  injyd- 
reoi'*  KoAw,  injyaTiut.  The  composition  of  v^T}yaTos  is  quite  ana- 
logous to  Vfrjyfvif}^^  Od.  5»  536. 

2,  Now  the  form  before  us  may  be  deduced  from  vfijyaros 
by  contracting  the  two  first  syllables,  and  Icngtlieniog  the  ter- 
mination. But  this  mode  of  lengthening  (in  place  of  which  that 
in  tos  would  be  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  {Jtrraroy,  iWa- 
TtoSf  &c.)  is  to  my  mind  haraher  than  (which  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear astonishing)  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  old  grammarians, 
that  rjiytireos  came  from  ^-c^jyaros  by  changing  the  place  of  the  e. 
It  is  true,  that  the  grammarian,  who  comes  to  such  a  decision  as 
this  without  philosophical  and  physiological  grounds,  but  merely 


I   Sutdas  has  collected  a  number  of  explanations  without  the  least 
'     foundation  ;  and  Sclineitler  has  done  thcni  too  great  honour  in  paying 
any  iittentiou  to  tbeni. 
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from  outward  appearances,  cao  only  be  right  by  chance.  T 
me  the  reason  seems  to  be  plain :  I  consider  it  to  bo  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  formation  of  the  verse  had  an  influence 
on  the  flaming  of  the  word.  NoiyoTo^  was  indisputably  a  word 
in  common  use.  When  the  singers  wished  to  introduce  into 
their  verse  Ka\ov  i^erjyarov,  they  changed  the  phice  of  the  €,  not 
rtrbitrarily,  but  from  an  obscure  feeling  of  analogy,  which  was 
thus  satifetied  that  eov  was  a  common  termination,  and  1*17  a  be- 
ginning more  familiar  to  the  ear  than  the  other*  The  number 
of  the  syllables  and  the  value  of  the  quantities  remained  the 
same,  and  the  verse  had  a  more  harmonious  cadence, 

3.  As  hr  as  regards  the  post-Homeric  usage  of  the  word,  the 
passage  in  Hymn.  Apoll.  122.,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  the  infiint  Apollo,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
usage  of  Homer.  In  Apollonius  4,  188.  it  is  also  the  epithet  of 
a  garment  or  covering,  but  so  that  the  idea  of  new  does  not  ne- 
cessarily present  itself.     But  we  have  in  the  same  poet  at  1.  775. 

r»jyar€jj(Tt KaXvf^iJtnv  [  which  indeed  the  srhoha^t  explains  by 

monara^TK^vAdTots  ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  still  obscure.  Com- 
pare the  scholium,  and  Schneider  *  on  -uaarai  and  xtio-j-o),  in 
conjunction  with  He^ych.  v.  7r<JUrcrf. 


8  I  .     N/)SvfJLO^. 


I.  The  word  iniSu^o?  occurs  in  Homer  twelve  times,  and  »F 
ways  as  a  fixed  and  regular  epithet  of  sleep.  The  meaning  of 
it  according  to  the  earliest  and  most  common  acceptation  is 
8?recfj  refresh itiff^  as  it  is  considered  to  be  derived  from  rfivit 
which  itself  is  an  epithet  of  sleep  in  Od.  a,  364.  But  with  this 
is  connected  a  question  as  okl  as  most  of  the  criticisms  on 
Homer,  whether  the  true  form  of  the  word  be  rTJ5i^/xos,  or  (which 
comes  nearer  to  the  original  derivation)  tjfifiios-     In  five  pos- 


*  [The  two  •references  here  made  to  Schneiders  Lexicon  refer  to 
Apollonius  I,  729,  8tti^rtXa  tt^iXX'  eVfTruo-To  (where  Bniuck  reads  /«- 
ifmrrn),  explained  hy  inotKiKKuv  \  and  to  1,  789.  uhere  koKii  nnaroiv  is 
explained  to  be  the  same  as  7rp<55opjK,  a  kind  of  vestibule,  through  which 
Jasi^n  \vii8  e(jnducled  from  the  court  into  the  inner  apartment. —  Bo.] 


8i.  N)j5t/fiof» 
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sages  (namely,  at  11.  ^,  2.  k,  91.  f,  242.  Od.  ^  793.  ^,  311.) 
it  is  preceded  by  a  word  capable  of  receiving  the  separable  r, 
e.  g.  A^a  b''  ovk  t^^  injbvyLOi  {/tt/'os,  where  therefore  it  may  also  be 
divided  as  i)^w  ^6v|uioy.  See  the  scholia  and  Eostatbius  on  this 
passage,  and  the  Etym.  M.  on  buth  forms.  In  the  other  cases, 
where  the  v  cannot  be  removed,  (at  least  in  this  manner,)  as  jit 
n.  «,  187/12?  Twy  mjbvixos  vtti'os^  and  t/t,  63,  where  vijov^o^  begins 
the  verse,  the  grammarians  quote  these  passages  as  a  proof  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  in  the  other  five  K  Hence  therefore  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  Homer  handed  doM-n  to  those  gram- 
marians, vi^v^s  was  really  the  received  reading;  nor,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  ijbviJLOi  now  found  in  the  manuscripts  as  a  various 
reading  in  any  one  of  those  passages.  In  Homer  therefore, 
considered  as  ha?ukd  down  to  us,  mfiv^ot  must  be  the  established 
reading,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  criticism. 

2,  But  the  rarity  of  this  form  is  certainly  striking.  How 
came  it  that  from  jjbvs  was  formed  vrjbvfios?  The  formation, 
like  that  of  many  others,  is  ceitainly  posi^ible ;  but  the  Greek 
language  furnishes  no  analogy'^.  Arislarchus,  as  an  accurate 
grammarian,  felt  this ;  but  in  the  narrowness  of  bis  views  he 
thought  it  a  great  help  to  give  vjibvpuy^  a  different  meaning, 


•  Schol.  11.  K,  187.  T}  btTrXrjt  Jti  aatpCiS  rit  i^^flupjc  trlv  t^  v,  cat  fVl  rav 
afj.(l>ifi6\<oP  oZv  ourm  ypd(pfTai,  ^,  63.  ^  flttrAf;,  or*  crci'^c^r  dno  tov  tf  "PX*" 
TtU  TO  S^ttfia. 

-  It  is  true  that  the  pronoun  tfiv  comes  undoubtedly  from  iw,  but  yet 
I  would  not  quote  it  here  afe  a  parallel  case.  8uch  snmtl  constaiitly- 
returring  words  are  in  tlieir  nature  very  vtiriable ;  and  this  change  is  a 
most  naturiil  one,  as  there  vfd^  nlreacly  a  v  hi  the  word.  RuhIiken^  in. 
his  Ep.  Crit.  t.  p.  92.,  has*  hrour^ht  njXcVrjs  for  ^Xitijh  or  aiXiTtft  into  the 
ss»me  class  with  prfdvfmf :  but  this  i:<  not  borne  out  by  somjcf  criticism  ; 
for  the  explanation  of  gome  of  the  grammarians  vt}\lTf}t,  a}uipT<a\69 
depends  entirely  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Od.  tt,  317.^,  and  all  that 
Ruhnken  has  brought  forward  on  thip  word  aad  on  vfjXiTowoii'ai  requires 
to  be  made  much  clearer  by  the  light  of  erititrism  than  he  has  made  tt. 
Nor  18  wTTfwnJff  for  aTpeicri^  a  casc  at  all  similar ;  as  the  only  change 
here  is  that  of  the  inseparable  particle?  ptf-  atid  d-,  which  are  of  simi* 
lar  meaning;  from  which,  and  the  verb  rpioi,  bulh  forms  come  quite 
nat  11  rally  ;  drptKfjs  from  Tp/cu,  like  *yhvKttits  from  ^Bwn*. 

«  [NiyX/njf  in  Od.  tt,  517.  seems  to  have  been  completely  misunder* 
stood  by  Aristarchus  and  the  other  grammarians.  It  is  formed  from 
the  negative  particle  pt}-  and  aXfiVijr,  eonsequently  the  sense  is,  nof  in 
fault,  initocent.     The  ^entenee  is  repeated  in  Od  r,  498.  ;(j,4i8. — Eu.] 
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deriving  it  from  irrj-  and  SiJw,  anil  explainitig  it  by  dr€K«5trrof, 
from  which  one  does  not  easily  free  ofipsel/,  consequently  syn- 
onymous with  miypfToSt  which  is  found  joined  with  iT/Av/zoi*  at 
Od.  1*,  79.  tSo.  Whether  this  meaning  could  be  a  fixed  epithet, 
was  a  consideration  which  did  not  trouble  him  ;  thougli  it  wa» 
easy  enough  to  see  what  a  contradiction  it  made  when  said  of 
the  guards  on  watch  at  II.  ^,  187.  that  "sleep,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  he  roused»  did  not  visit  their  eyes  all  the  night.*' 

3.  If  modern  criticism  possessed  the  materials  which  lay  al 
the  disposal  of  an  Aristarchus,  a  satisfactory  answer  would  pro- 
bably have  b("L"n  given  long  ago  to  many  disputed  questions, 
and  to  thi&i  perhaps  amongst  others.  But  even  a  small  aore 
well  used  goes  a  considerable  way.  We  will  first  then  ob- 
serve  that  although  the  form  ijbv^os  is  not  found  in  Homer  as  a 
various  reading,  yet  it  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  an  Epic 
various  reading.  The  scholiasts  on  Homer  (II.  3,  2,)  cite  it 
from  Antimachus  in  this  fragment,  ^TTt{  pd  ol  ^Jfivjuo?  (kOtivt 
where  the  other  form  is  not  admissible.  Again  it  stands  in  a 
situation  equally  indisput^ible  in  two  passages  of  the  old  Hymn 
to  Mereurj^,  241.  irpoKoXtviJiafos  iibvfxot^  vnvoi\  and  449.  Ei'</>po- 
(Tvvjjv  Kol  ifidiTa  Kol  {jbvfjiov  vTTi'ov  lAtiT^ttt ;  and  an  authority  per- 
haps still  older  is  given  us  by  Tzetzes  on  Homer  (p  4.  Heno.), 
where  we  see  Hesiod  reproached  for  having  corrupted  many 
words  of  Homer,  for  instance  for  having  said  'lA^vy  for  \)iAti)f, 
and  ijbvixos  lor  ifrjbvfios.  From  which  we  see  that  this  form  did 
occur  in  some  of  the  poems  attributed  by  antiquity  to  Hesiod, 
and  which  at  all  events  belong  to  the  Cyclic  period*.  These 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  usage  of  Alcman,  from  whom  the 
Etyrr*.  M.  quotes  f}hvfi4(rrarotf  and  that  of  Simon  ides  in  the 
probably  anap[e8tic  verse,  cited  by  the  schuHiist  at  II.  fi,  a. 
OwTos  hi  Tot  {fivfxoif  vTTvoif  €x***''»  ^^^  verv  much  against  the 
probability  of  ^6u/ioy  having  arisen  from  grammatical  specula- 
tions on  the  Homeric  word.  We  will  suppose  that  Alcman  and 
Simonides  borrowed  the  word  entirely  from  the  Epics;  then 
from  aJl  that  has  been  said  above  thus  much  follows,  that  in  the 
traditional  songs  of  the  rhapsodists  was  heard  sometimes  fydv^oif, 
sometimes  tnjhv(Aos.     Nay  more,  as  ?J6ii/jiov  is  drawn  from  Buch 


*  [fbope  who  do  not  understand  the  term  Cyclic  may  see  it  e*^ 

plained  at  p.  457. — En,] 
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old  sources,  t'jjbvixos  on  the  contrary  is  found  in  none  of  the 
older  writers  except  In  the  passages  of  Homer  above  mentioned, 
and  three  others  in  the  Homeric  Hymns,  viz.  Hymn.  Ven.  172. 
Hynin.  Pan.  16.  Batrach.  47.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
from  this,  joined  with  the  analogy  of  the  form,  that  ijhvfios  alone 
is  the  genuine  word. 

4.  'Ubvfxoi,  for  instance,  belonged  to  the  words  which  had 
the  digamma,  as  did  tfhvs^  in  w^hich  the  diganima  is  so  undoubted 
that  not  a  single  passage  can  he  quoted  to  the  contrary ;  and 
in  its  derivative  7]do?  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  digamma 
except  Ifffferat,  which  precedes  it  twice  (II.  0,576.  Od,  c,  403.)! 
and  which  therefore  without  furtlicr  ado  is  to  be  changed  with 
Heyne  into  ftrrai.  There  is  nothing  thcu  to  prevent  our  sup- 
posing, that  wherever  ttrjbvfiof  now  stands,  originally  stood  ijSv- 
fioi ;  at  Od.  f^,  366.  for  instance  *f  eir^n/ro  tJ^w/uos  virtfo^  is  as  good 
as  at  II.  (ft,  508.  avfiptTo  ifih  yf\aa-<ras :  and  ({^(pfw  kqI  ijhvfjLov 
vTrvov  (II,  IT,  454.)  18  as  good  as  <f>Ckov  koI  Tjbh  yivotro  (tj,  3^7 •)• 
This  hiatus,  when  the  digamma  had  disappeared  from  the  lan- 
guage, was  at  first  tolerated  by  the  ear  of  the  rhapsodists  in 
these  passages,  as  in  so  many  others ;  but  where  the  separable  v 
could  be  introduced,  as  in  A(a  h*  ovk  f^f  ^5y/xos  {hrroy,  the  later 
reciters  did  not  object  to  soften  the  hiatus  in  this  natural 
manner ;  they  spoke  it  i^finibvfios. 

5.  Now  came  the  time,  still  a  very  remote  one,  w-hcn  this 
adjective  was  no  longer  in'  common  use,  but  belonged  to  the 
thousand  forms,  known  only  from  the  old  poetry,  and  in 
which  the  sense  of  such  fixed  epithets  as  this  w^as  obscure  to 
all,  to  many  quite  unknown.  The  ear  thcreibre  knew  not  how 
the  words  in  those  Homeric  passages  should  be  separated, 
whether  l^c  vri^vfios  or  ^cv  {fivjjLOs.  Hence  both  crept  into 
popular  recitation,  as  the  rhapsodist  was  no  scholar,,  and  still 
less  a  critic :  consequently  the  corrective,  offered  by  those  pas- 
sages where  the  i/  was  quite  wanting,  never  came  to  his  aid 
in  any  way;  and  two  of  these  passages  even  assisted  the 
delusion,  namely^  11.  k,  187,  *iiy  t^p  ijhvfjLOs  v-jri^oi,  and  f,  354. 
"'Ax^aioitf  jjbviJios  vTTroff.  From  the  uncertainty  which  thus  arose 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  the  incorrect  mjbvfws  natu- 
rallj  crept  into  those  passages  also  in  which  no  other  v  was 
near  fa«   11.   f,  253.    77,  454.    f,  63.    Od.   ^,  366.    v,   79.)  ; 
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but  where  it  always  found  room  without  injuring  the  metre,  be- 
cause the  V  merely  occupied  the  place  of  the  old  digamma.     It 
is  no  wonder,  that  i'7)6i'fios,  beiDg  agreeable  to  the  ear,  prevailed 
over  its  sister- form  in  Homer;    and  it  would  have   done  so 
everywhere  else  had  not  some  of  the  earlier  post-Homeric 
in  whose  language  the  digamma  no  longer  existed,  used 
m  those  passages  where  iJSv^os  w4th  the  digamma  (and  con- 
sequently injhvfio^)  could  oot  have  been  admitted,  as  in  those 
verses  of  the  Hymn  and  of  Antimachus.     But  that  a  poet  and 
grammarian  like  Apollonius  should  use  ijdvfio^  and  not  infiv^wt 
(ov  Kif(<pai  TihvfjLOi  {jTivos,  4,  407.)*  ^^  ^  proof  that  in  the  older 
editions  of  Homer  i}bv^os  not  only  existed  as  a  various  reading, 
but  that  before  the  time  of  Aristarchus  it  was  preferred  by  the 
more  learned  to  the  other  form.     Still  however  the  judgment 
of  these  scholars,  who  so  frequently  suiFcr  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  etymological  speculations,  would   prove    nothing  if 
we  had  not  (as  was  before  said)  the  usage  of  poets,  whom  we 
cannot  conceive  capable  of  such  a  weakness,  to  decide  us  in 
favour  of  ijbviios  and  make  vr^bv^oi  appear  to  be  an  ancient  error 
become  common. 


4 


cr(j)€,  (r(f>ii^f  cr<Pa9. 

1.  As  most  of  these  forms  belong  only  to  the  Epic  language, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  collect  together  the 
most  certain  accounts  which  we  have  of  them. 

2.  Herodian  taught,  as  we  see  in  the  schol.  to  II.  a,  574*  *, 
that  o-<|)(d  is  the  stem  or  root,  of  which  tr^/xSi  is  merely  a  length- 
ened  form;  that  o-e^w  is  the  common  dual  termination  in  »| 
and  consequently  has  the  acute  accent,  as  this  termination  doei 
not  admit  the  circumflex.  Hence  a  suspicion  might  aiiso 
that  the  writing  i-tu,  a-ffna  (instead  of  ly,  o-<^^,  from  vm,  (rt^i] 
originated  entirely  in  this  theory.     But  that  way  of  writing  ij 


o^vvtrai'   to  yfijp  u>  ruty  ^vucvfV  a^ttrTparrrat  t^v  iFtpi<rff»fi«yr)if. 
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18  too  firmly  ^vd  iii  usage  '^,  for  us  not  to  recognize  in  that  ob- 
servation the  grammarian  who  explains  according  to  his  own 
ideas  an  apY*earance  which  prcscmltd  itself  to  him.  Now 
of  this  kind  is  the  explanation  which  would  suppose,  with- 
out any  philosophical  or  really  experimental  grounds,  that  a 
letter,  appearing  more  frequently  in  the  less  common  form, 
is  merely  an  addition  made  to  the  word.  But  any  one  who 
suffers  no  theorist  to  mislead  him,  will  recognize  in  rwt  the  old 
form,  which  was  contracted  into  joJ,  hut  which  lost  the  heavy 
tone  in  the  course  of  daily  pronunciation;  while  in  writing, 
the  t,  which  was  only  etymological,  very  properly  fell  away, 
leaving  vcaK 

3.  Whoever  considers  languages  philosophically  will  soon 
clearly  perceive,  that  a  dual,  regularly  and  uniformly  distinct 
from  the  plural,  is  not  among  the  earliest  necessities  of  a  lan- 
guage^ nor  does  it  appear  from  the  records  of  literature  to  be 
anything  originaL  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  dual  forms 
in  general  are  mere  chance  modifications  of  the  plural  form, 
which  usage,  always  aiming  at  copiousness,  adopted  gradually 
and  unobserved,  to  mark  such  a  difference ;  while  a  regularity 
formed  as  gradually  fixed  this  difference  again  on  usage.     No 


2  Compare  Etym.  M.  v.  pw,  an  Article  as  empty  as  it  is  long,  bat 
where  these  forma  are  directed  to  be  written  without  the  i  subscript, 
with  this  observation,  hXA'  ij  wapa^o&ts  ovk  ol^t  to  i  iyKfififvov.  It  will 
be  readily  allowed  that  whatever  we  here  bring  forward  respecting  ^-w, 
o^,  holds  good  likewise  of  the  particle  Trpw^  which  is  contracted  in  the 
tame  way  from  TrpM^,  and  its  terrniaaJtiou  cut  off:  see  Tiniaei  Lex.  in  v. 
and  the  note  on  Plato's  Crito  i . 

-*  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  more  particular  etymolo- 
gical grounds  for  the  above,  1  subjoin  the  following.  The  terminations 
*  and  I  are  merely  abbreviations  of  the  more  full  plural  form  ttt  *«. 
Latin  es,  is ;  in  the  same  way  as  m  the  genitive  terminations  00,  wo, 
040,  the  o  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  which  was  originally  the  general 
termination  of  genitive?,  09.  The  termination  *  became  limited,  except 
in  the  plurcds  a^^c,  v^m*»  (r<pe,  entirely  to  the  dual  {Mp*^  ?roI5*).  The 
form  <  appears  pure  in  only  the  old  Epic  duals  pw.  trij>a>ii  impure  in  the 
plural  terminations  a*  and  oi^  corresponding  w^ith  the  Latin  a:  and  t. 
And  lastly,  it  is  quite  obliterated!  (as  is  «  ton)  in  the  dual  terminations 
a  and  6>,  which,  as  wc  learn  from  the  analogy  of  ►'wl",  vw,  arc  again  in 
every  instance  abbreviations  from  ac,  *>i,  or  at,  <»€.  But  these  are  frag- 
ments of  a  more  comprehensive  theory,  which  I  am  perhaps  injuring 
by  giving  them  thus  isolated. 
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literary  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  old  enough 
not  to  have  been  composed  long  after  the  dual  had  so  originated, 
consequently  none  are  too  old  to  have  it ;  nor  has  any  language 
lived  BO  long  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without  a  dual,  although  it 
may  have  possessed  one  and  lost  it  again.  For  all  languages, 
from  tbe  earliest  time,  have  been  and  still  are  fluctuating  be* 
tween  indi^ddual  copiousness  and  poverty-  Homer  has  a  fixed 
and  completely  formed  dual,  but  this  does  not  prevent  our  still 
finding  in  his  works  traces  of  an  older  time  when  these  formi 
were  not  so  fixed.  Such  are  the  well-known  plural  dual-formf^ 
which  no  art  can  remove  from  Homer,  and  of  which  it  is  only 
astoni.Hhing  that  they  appear  so  seldom. 

4.  But  vtHi'C  and  a-tpwi  occur  throughout  Homer,  and  as  far  ai 
I  know  without  a  single  exception,  as  evident  duals.  For 
although  Damm,  p.  864,,  maintains  that  the  former  is  used  for 
the  plural  plerumque,  yet  1  have  not  found  one  among  the 
passages  noted  by  him  w-here  there  are  not  plainly  two  persons 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  referred.  Would  any  one,  for  instance,  at 
n.  1^,326.  explain  ifmi/  merely  by  ^/lu',  i,  e.  ifxot,  instead  of 
making  it  refer  to  Idomeneus  and  Meriones  ?  Or  shall  it  he  said 
at  II.  o,  217.  that  vQlp  points  to  all  the  gods,  instead  of  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  only  t  On  the  other  hand,  later  writers  (Quintoi 
for  instance)  use  I'mv  without  hesitation  as  a  plural  for  ///jtlr  *. 


leowf 


4  See  for  example  Quint.  1,213*  3*^9*  7*5*  ^^-  Struve  has  touched 
on  this  point  in  a  lecture  entitled  "Observations  on  passage*  in  tbe  Greek 
writers,"  No.  7.,  where  he  says  that  t\m  is,  as  far  us  he  knows,  the  onlf 
exception  to  a  remark  made  hy  me  in  my  Grammar,  that  the  use  of 
dual  as  a  plural  is  confined  to  verbs  and  participles.  The  case  is 
ever  somewhat  different ;  for  there  the  inflexion  only  is  spoken  of, 
vmv  has  nothiiig  dual  in  its  termination  (compare  Tftv,  rjfjuv,  &c-)  ; 
an  old  usage  appropriated  to  the  dual  the  root  itself  of  this  pronoun,  »• 
which  in  Ltilin,  the  cognate  language  of  Greek,  is  plural.  On  the  coa 
trary,  a  real  exception  is  %)i/T^p€,  in  0]>pi»n,  r,  72,  But  exception! 
ought  to  he  drawn  only  from  those  writers  who  help  to  form  rules.  Thai 
Quintus  may  have  bon*owed  his  v^'iv  from  an  oldiT  Epic  poet,  is  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  only  just  possible  :  that  Oppian*s  BrjprjT^pt  ih  a  mietAk 
imitation,  h  in  ray  opinion  certain.  Among  the  rules  for  regulating  thi 
usages  of  Greek,  or  for  composing  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  this  should  N 
one,— not  to  place  these  writers,  as  we  see  frequently  done  nowadaji 
in  the  same  rank  with  those  whose  scholars  they  were,  a»  we  now  art; 

T  will  here  add  some  observations  on  y^l.  There  were  introdueed  intt 
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5,  According  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  i^wfrepos  and 
'^(atT€poi  relating  only  to  two  persons.     That  this  is  the  case 

Lth  vatirtpo^  in  one  of  the  only  two  passages  where  it  occurs 

[1.  o,  3Q.)^  and  where  it  is  used  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  as  a  wedded 

dr,  cannot  he  doubted.     With  regard  to  the   other   passage 

id.  fXf  185.),  it  is  nue  that  the  supposition  of  the  Sirens  being 

dy  two  in  number  arises  in  Homer  entirely  from  the  use  of 

le  dual  form ;    but  who  can  suppose  that  ^fLpryvouVf  which 

lurs  twice  {Od.  ft,  52.  167,),  and  this  v<tiCT(pTiv  (forms  never 

mnd  as  plurals)  should  be  used  here  together,  by  an  enallage 

•eadj  mentioned  as  of  great  rarity,  merely  to  deceive  us? 

6.  The  same  holds    good   of  rr<f)(jitr€poif  also,  which   occurs 
i!y  once   in   the  well-known  speech  of  Achilles  to  Minervaj 

Oj  216,    Xpr}   filif  iTft)(atr€p6p  yf,   ^*a,   €7ros    fipv(r^a(r0ai.     The 

)a  of  a-^ititrfpov  standing  here  by  a  surprising  enallage  for 

OP,  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained  for  a  momenta     It 

more  excusable  to  be  swayed  by  the  sense,  and  to  take 

for  vykhfpov^  "  You  deities  must  be  obeyed."     But  all  that 

been  said  above  concurs  to  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  expla- 

ition,  which  is  now  indeed  the  current  one,  of  "-  you  two, 


language  of  the  earliest  Greek  people  (to  attempt  the  unravelling 
which  would  here  lead  ua  too  far)  two  quite  different  plural  forms 
the  first  and  second  personal  proiiouo,  vi^'i  and  ^fitU.  ct^oji  and 
Fir;  which,  as  they  were  so  completely  different  in  sound,  usage 
)arated  into  duid  and  plural.  This  process  was  already  complete 
fore  Homer's  lime,  in  the  language  of  that  tribe  or  race  to  which 
belonged.  That  part  of  the  Italian  people  which  was  akin  to  the 
sks,  but  used  the  Latin  Sanguoge,  (among  whom  the  necessitj'  of  a 
does  not  seem  to  have  developed  itself,)  established  in  their  usage 
form  only,  as  plural,  which  in  the  first  person  is  the  same  as  the 
^k8  used  for  their  dual,  vutij  nos ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  dual  ju 
^s  form  is  entirely  accidental ;  and  equally  accidental,  with  reg*ard 
the  dual,  is  the  sound  of  the  <a,  which  appears  to  be  characteristic 
in  »»»,  o-^tt>*  TovTta,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the  present  Italian 
»oi  is  the  old  Greek  word  unchanged.  This  will  appear  somewhat 
astonishing  to  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  road  for  tracing  an  Italian 
word  up  to  antiquity  must  lead  through  the  Latin.  But  do  not  the  old 
Creek  forms  Itij  (Boeot»),  ru,  roi,  ip,  t,  still  exist  in  the  modern  lan- 
lages,  Ital.  io,  Fr.  /m,  toi.  Germ,  ihn.  Low  Germ,  he?  Amid.^t  the  most 
>nstrou3  changes  of  language  individual  forms  are  often  preserved  in 
astonishing  state  of  purity. 
See  £tvm.  M.  in  v. 
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thine  and  Juno's,"  The  reciter  intentionally  chose  this  fonn, 
which  the  ear  so  geltlom  met  with,  in  order  to  make  it  at  onc« 
perceptible  that  Achilles  intended  only  the  two  goddesses,  wko 
were  in  this  case  the  sole  agents  (see  v,  20H.) ;  although  after* 
wards  (218.),  by  a  very  natural  transition  to  a  more  genei&l 
mode  of  expression,  he  speaks  of  all  the  deities  collectively.  It 
was  not  until  the  later  Epics  that  the  faulty  usage  of  changing 
one  word  for  another  was  applied  to  this  tr^tofrcpos,  as  well  as  to 
other  pronouns,  parlicularly  by  Apollonius,  who  uses  it  exactly 
like  etfiiTtpoi  m  the  multifarious  senses  which  that  word  has  in 
his  writings  ^ 

7.  The  genitive  and  dative  vutXif,  a-<(mLvt  have  a  fixed  y,  with- 
out which  they  would  be  the  same  as  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative. Nor  have  vui'i,  a-ipm  ever  been  properly  used  as  ft 
dative,  though  the  ignorance  of  later  times  may  have 
sionally  mistaken  them,  as  in  Lucian's  Solcccista  c.  6,  a 
is  liiughed  at  for  saying  vm  tovto  Iokci:  and  this  may  have 
been  increased  by  passages  misunderstood,  as  II.  ft,  286.  StfxS 
jutei^,    ov   yap   (Iolk    drpvi^ejuej',    ovti    *ceAcv».      But    Heyne    doe* 
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^  In  Antimnchus  tT(f}mtTt(jfif  was  kept  within  the  reasonable  limits  of 
relating  only  to  the  dual  of  the  second  person  ;  consequently  he  formed 
it  from  fff^we,  as  we  learn  from  Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p*i4i.  But  Apol- 
loniiis  Rhodius  certainly  did  not  set  out  with  this  derivation,  otherwi** 
the  dual  meaning  would  be  at  least  the  leading  one  in  Ins  usage,  wherett 
the  word  does  not  once  occur  as  a  dual  third  person  in  his  whole  pocrn ; 
but  we  only  find  a-0«re/>or  and  <7<^Wrepos  (forms  corresponding  in  their 
root)  clumsily  UKcd  for  each  other* — an  exchani^e  probably  adopted  be- 
fore him  by  the  later  rhapsodists,  to  whom  that  old  Epic  language  wM 
no  longer  a  mother-tongue.  Now  fffpfripos  hag,  1.  the  relation  of  the 
third  person  (not  refiective)  in  all  numbers ;  and  thus  a^ttatrtpot  standi 
for  his  in  Apollon.  t,  643.  **The  Arg"onauts  gave  /Etbalide?  the  ?taflf  o( 
Mercury,  fr^wiVfpoio  roifi^ot :"  2.  that  of  the  reflective  third  person  in  all 
numbers;  thus  again  <r<^<utV«posr  i&  used  for  '  his  own'  (suus)  3»  600.  "Tbt 
Sun  had  warned  him  to  avoid  dvXoy  ytviffKTjs  a<fioHTtpTfi,  of  his  own  poste* 
rity:*'  and  3-  that  of  the  pure  reflective  without  a  person,  con»equentl]r 
relating  etjually  to  either;  and  so  we  find  acpmtrfpoi  for  thine,  3,  395.  •'  11 
thou  desire.^t  to  subdue  any  people  tTtjlxairipoicnv  vnh  aicTjirrpoiai,**  whicll 
we  must  not  suppose  to  be  a  i'ahc  imitation  of  the  Homeric  passvfC 
mentioned  above ;  for  at^mtrtpov,  taken  m  the  sense  of  /Aine,  would  bd 
in  that  pasj^age  without  any  reflection ;  but  it  stands  here  in  Apolloii« 
for  cr(^cVipos»  which  holds  good  as  a  general  reflective  for  all  nuniberf 
and  persons,  e.  g.  for  thiRe  in  Theocr.  22,  67.  atfytrtprfs  /17  0fidfo  r<x»"?f 
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Eustathiu9  an  injustice  when  he  makes  him  say  that  Homer  in 
this  passage  used  ci/iait  for  ^^iv  to  snit  the  metre ;  on  the  con- 
trary Eustathius  agrees  with  all  good  commentators,  saying  that 
Homer  in  the  passage  in  qneBtion  used  on  account  of  the  metre 
a  new  construction^,  namely  iceXeiJeti'  riva  without  an  infinitive, 
whereas  in  this  case  the  dative  is  more  common**. 

8.  But  even  the  form  with  the  if  is  in  danger,  in  one  or  two 
passages,  of  being  taken  for  the  nominative  or  accusative,  which 
it  has  been  attempted,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  to  adapt  to  the 
verse  by  means  of  this  v.  One  of  these  passages  is  Od.  V',  52* 
'AAX"*  l-JTCv,  oi^pa  <T^Qiiv  iv<l}pocrvinjs  iTiiftTjrov  'A^(|ior^pw  (ftOioii 
fJTop,  But  here  QjLt<^or^/3(i)  is  the  nominative,  and  u^Qiiit  the 
datitms  e&mmodi  to  T^rop  instead  of  the  genitive,  "  that  you  both 
may  give  up  to  joy  the  heart  to  y(w<,"  i,  e.  your  heart :  and  no 
one  would  have  doubted  about  this  solution  if  there  had  not 
been  a  far  more  disputable  passage  at  II.  tt,  99.  There  Achilles 
says  to  Patroclus, 

Mqrc  Tis  oIm  Tptl)«d'f  Oavarov  tpvyoif  mrcroi  ?d:(T«v, 
MijTf  rts  'Apy*iW,  voitP  8'  tK^vp^tv  okt$pov. 

Such  is  the  text  in  the  general  editions  before  "VVolf,  who  foU 
lows  the  old  grammarians  in  the  Venetian  schoHa.     That  is  to 


7  *0<^€tXov  ypf^^rivai  atpmv  dtrri  tov  vfiiv,  iva  J7,  tr<pi>iv  o{>Tt  KtXtva.  ...  * 
SfAcat  iia  ftirpov  €l)(pTjaTiav  uAXwr  Katya>t  uirt^o&r}  Koff  irtpoiav  a'i>VTa:^tv, 

B  Damoi.  under  wXfvw,  will  furnish  exaiaples  of  both  kmd&.  But  in 
the  passage  ahove  mentioned  he  wishes  to  join  atpm  kcXcvcd  oTpwffiaf 
gcil.  Xoovff :  which  the  following  verse  (Avra>  yap  fxaXa  \ahv  uvtoyfTov 
IffH  /*iix*(rdflt)  might  seem  very  much  to  favour,  ftnd  by  which  cn^^i 
would  be  in  its  usual  construction.  But  arpv^tfitv  standing  without  a 
case  is  too  harsh  a  construction  for  the  other  not  to  force  itself  upon 
us  at  once  as  the  more  natural. 

Another  passage,  where  voit  appears  as  a  dative,  is  in  Eurip.  Iph. 
Aid.  1207,  Ec  ft*  fv  XeXfjfrm  vtiii,  pfi  ^7  yt  Kravrj^  Tjjv  tr^v  Tt  Kafirjv  fraido. 
But  this  need  not  mislead  us ;  for  as  the  context  requires  the  first  pers. 
eing*.,  we  must  suppose  that  Euripides  has  united  in  a  plain  iambic 
two  things  unheard  of  before,  votl  for  v^lif,  and  this  dual  form  for  ^ftXv, 
i.  e.  ffioi  The  paaaage  therefore  still  wants  the  asiristance  of  the  critic, 
Muegrave's  proposal  of  reading  yv&i^*  seems  to  me  an  ameadment  not 
to  be  rejected ;  but  then  the  rest  must  run  thus,  Ei  S*  <y  XiKfKrm,  yvw^i, 
fiifdt  yt  mi»7?f,  &c. 
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say,  these,  in  order  lo  have  the  dative  in  this  passage,  consider 
the  verb  as  an  infinitive,  and  therefore  accent  it  thus,  iKbv}Uv. 
Consequently  they  acknowledge  the  v  in  this  infinitive  to  be 
short,  and  suppose  that  the  metre  alone  makes  the  syllable 
bug. 

g.  I  must  here  detain  my  readers  for  a  moment.  This  ac- 
centuation of  the  grammarians^  if  the  word  be  really  the  infini- 
tive, h  fake.  The  infinitives  in  -jmei'at  and  -fitv,  which  do  not 
allow  of  being  separated  from  each  other,  most  certainly  shorten 
the  long  vowel  preceding  the  common  termination  va^  as  in 
hovvai — ?o/jL€f'at,  ho^^v  OuraiSi^fvai,  Qly,€v :  to  which  hlvox 
— Siz/uerat,  hvpLtv,  appears  to  be  an  exactly  parallel  case.  But 
the  V  of  the  aorist  thvv  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  change- 
able vowel  in  eSwj'.  hovvai^  horti,  hoy^^vai,  but  with  the  regularly 
long  TOi^el  in  iyvtav,  yviauat,  tyviaT€,  yvia^tvav  €/3»ji%  /^T/roi, 
fy3j7/xer,  ^Ji\ifvai'^\  in  which  the  short  vowel  in  p^rrip  is  an  ex- 
ception. Hence  the  long  v  in  Idi/re  (Od.  <d,  106.),  in  Hvttiv 
(II.  {*»  i9-)t  snd  in  bvOi,  SiVc :  and  hence,  as  without  an  excei>- 
tion  we  always  write  boyLtvai,  so  on  the  other  hand  hvfjLcvai  is 
always  found  without  an  exception  with  the  long  v,  as  in  II.  y, 
341.  C,  185.411.  f,  64.  r,  313,  But  if  the  v  in  Sj^ftci'OA  be 
long  by  nature,  it  will  remain  long  also  in  the  shortened  form; 
and  bv^d*  would  therefore  even  as  an  infinitive  have  its  circum- 
flex«  Here  then  w^e  have  a  clear  instance  how  little  those 
grammarians  were  secured  by  their  antiquity  and  nationality 
against  introducing  into  their  authors  forms  and  accents  not 
Greek ;  and  the  common  traditional  text  v^'w  fi'  i^lvfiev  ia 
therefore,  as  far  as  concerns  the  individual  forms,  perfectly 
correct.  But  those  grammarians  had  in  their  mind  the  analogy 
of  (fvyi'vp.tvai,  (fvyiivfi^v,  in  which  the  case  is  totally  different 
In  those  presents  in  -v^i  the  v  is,  excepting  in  the  singular  in- 
dicative, naturally  short,  as  in  fcuyii'/xe*/,  (tvytnrre^  fa;yin;rai, 
&c. ;  at  11.  TT,  145.  it  is  therefore  (as  a  metrical  exception  only) 
long  in  the  infinitive  C^vyi'v^€P^  as  the  passage  itself  where  it 
stands  announces ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  the 
reading  recommended  by  Hermann  (de  Ellipsi  et  Fteon.  p.  232,). 


9  See  my  Grnraniar,  sect,  95.  obs,  7.  and  sect.  99,  1  2,  a.-c. 
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fcvyn/^^e*^,  nor  for  the  accentuation  adopted  by  Wolf,  (ivyvv- 

I  lO.  But  however  correct  the  forms  v&lv  aud  iK^vfiiP  may 
pe,  the  infinitive  would  make  a  very  incorrect  construction. 
Suppose  yii'OiTo  to  be  understood  with  j^wu'.^But  this  kind  of 
jlliptical  wishing  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
limplicity  of  the  Epic  language ;  for  as  soon  as  an  infinitive 
Expressing  a  wish  is  used,  the  subject  becomes  the  accusative. 
^nd,  to  settle  this  point  by  one  question.  Why  did  not  Homer 
lay  iMvai  oXfOpor,  as  he  has  elsewhere  said  hvi^ai  o^tXovl 
((Nothing  therefore  remains  but  that  hbvpLev  should  be  the  opta- 
IbVe^^,  which  besides  is  supported  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  and  we  shall  tlien  have  a  case  where  piti'iv  must  be 
ihe  nominative.  But  Heyne  very  justly  inclines  to  the  reading 
^f  vi»'i  5'  «(c5rju€A'  oAf^f or,  which  is  not  only  found  in  some  Codd., 
but  adopted  by  Euslathius,  in  whose  commentary  we  see  vSt'i 
plainly  written.  An  ignorance  of  the  more  ancient  forms  had 
fexy  early  introduced  the  v  to  suit  the  apparent  necessity  of 


***  My  suspicion  of  Wolfs  reading,  wbkh  I  meutioned  in  the  first 
rditiuij  of  this  work,  1  i«o  far  retract,  in  as  much  as  the  old  granimanfuis 
tuigfat  certainly  have  estabhshert  C^vyvvftev  quite  as  well  as  riBTjfjitvai. 
fcitill  Hermann's  ^tvyyCfif^fv  appears  to  me  more  anrdogical,  as  I  have 
bxplained  in  my  large  Grammar  (Ausfiihrl.  Spraclil.)-  There  is  how- 
fever  one  ohjeclion  to  both,  that  deviations  from  the  customary  reading 
must  not  be  lightly  made  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  the  con- 
sequences, if  followed  up,  would  lead  in  a  nundjer  of  other  cases  to 
iirbitrary  decisions  or  the  introduction  of  unosnid  forms.  The  scholar 
knows  already  how  he  must  look  upon  *tXf  KatriyvrfTf,  aud  atoXof  3^*r, 
ind  nXufjai  <ftpfa\  dva :   wc  will  leave  him  also  (fvyvv^rv  avt,>yfv. 

11  To  write  this  word,  as  Hermann  proposes,  cVflvt/if*',  is  one  of  those 
Extreme  cases  to  which  we  are  led  (as  was  remarked  in  the  preceding 
^ote)  by  an  ignorance  of  consequences.  And  here  I  cannot  avoid  prais- 
ing the  caution  of  on  old  ^ammarian,  Apollonius  of  Alexandria,  who, 
Iccording:  to  Cha*roboscus  ad  Theodosii  ianones,  foL  316.  r.  (Bekk, 
1292  ),  wrote  the  optative  of  o^w/it — ofufvijv,  {and  not,  as  according^  to 
Analogy  he  might  have  written  it,  ufiwltjf.)  hecaus^e  the  optative  passive 
|pQSt  be  written  ZfivvfXTjv^ .  Compare  Eustath.  ad  IL  /.  c*  p.  1060,  31. 
bs.  Ba^^il. 

*  [If  we  follow  in  this  verb  the  strict  analogy  of  verbs  in  -fn,  the 
Bctive  optative  would  be  ofiwtrjy,  and  the  passive  opit^vtfujtf  t  but  as  thi» 
diphthong*  if»  never  found  hefore  a  constinant,  the  passive  became  A/xfC- 
ppi^,  and  then  to  preserve  confonnity  the  active  was  written  o^vvrif. 
pee  the  act.  opt.  <^vj^j  Theocr.  15.  94*  and  Buttmann's  Irregular  Verbs, 
261,— En.] 
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the  metre,  and  thus  fiimkhed  a  subject  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
more  learned  grammarians. 

II.  The  dual  of  the  third  person,  a-(/)^,  (rt^wtr,  is  dislin- 
guished  from  that  of  the  second  (beside  the  accent,  of  which 
hereafter)  only  by  the  e  of  the  first  form,  which  moreover  occurs 
only  as  an  accusative,  nei*er  as  a  nominative;  and  this  for  na 
other  than  that  general  reason,  according  to  which  the  singular 
also  has  no  nominative,  and  the  plural  (in  Homer  at  least)  none; 
but  the  investigation  of  this  belongs  to  grammar ^'^,  Besides, 
in  the  ancient  writers  the  difference  between  the  second  and 
third  person  by  means  of  the  terminations  c  and  i  was  not 
much  to  be  depended  on ;  and  as  some  poets  of  considerable 
antiquity  used  in  the  first  person  rwe  instead  of  r<i>i  (Apolloniua 
de  Pronom,  p.  373.  quotes  it  from  Antiniacbus  and  Corinna), 
so  (Ttfi^f  for  tlie  second  person  is  also  agreeable  to  analogy ;  and 
indeed  a  part  of  the  grammarians  did  actually  write  it  so  at 
II.  Tj,  280.  instead  of  cr^pQl^^.  Whether  the  exact  observance  of 
this  difference  in  the  text  as  handed  down  to  us  really  existed 
in  the  old  language,  or  whether  we  are  to  attribute  it  to  those 
who  revised  the  works  of  the  old  poet,  lies  far  beyond  all  our 
me;uis  of  deciding  1^. 

*-  What  may  he  found  in  Fi&cher  ad  Well.  vol.  2.  p,  202.  of  a  nomi- 
native  a^we,  accusative  a<jmf,  arises  entirtly  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  passages  quoted  there  from  the  grammarians. 

1-^  Apolloiiius  (de  Pronora.  p.  ,^74.)  ^aya  this  of  the  Homeric  critic 
Ixion,  tind  it  ia  found  also  in  a  Vienna  manuscript.    See  Heyne. 

1  *  Tliife  unusual  appearance  of  ao  almost  complete  identity  between 
forms  of  the  second  and  third  person  is  not  grounded  on  any  old  change, 
(sQch  as  those  mentioned  before  in  note  6.,  and  which,  as  was  there  ob- 
served, arc  unknown  to  Homer,)  but  entirely  on  this,  that  both  persons 
came  originally  from  the  demonstrative  power  of  the  pronoun.  But 
the  demonstrative  form  was  <r  as  well  as  r,  as  we  see  by  the  derivatives 
cf)tAfpov,  (T^Te*.  the  Latin  sic,  the  German  and  Eng&h  so.  This  s  was 
again  pohshed  off  in  the  mogt  common  forms,  as  in  *S,  is,  ibi^  and  many 
olherB.  W'e  see  therefore  a  possibility  of  tlie  forms  cnJ,  tv,  se,  <r^',  t* 
Iv,  &c.  being  in  their  initial  letters  and  aspirates  (i.  e.  in  their  root) 
akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  demonstrative.  But  the  terminations  o\ao, 
which  expressed  the  various  sorts  of  relations,  became  quite  as  much 
chano^cd  in  the  daily  language  and  in  the  dialects;  and  thus  arose  that 
multiplicity  of  pronominal  forms,  which  u.«»ge  again  was  continually 
distributing  into  different  meanings,  without  keeping  conFtautly  in  view 
the  original  characteristics  of  each  element.  Thus  we  see  the  c  (wbicU 
h  cominouly  n  termination  of  the  dual)  in  nfi.fi€,  vftfit,  as  plural,  and 
in  *V*i  *y**  *.  as  accusative  of  the  singular,  to  which  there  is  nt»thing 
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1 2*  A  similar  conf raction  of  this  <T<f)(ii4  into  a-^ta  was  adopted 
by  some  of  the  grammarians,  and  not  indeed  without  an  author- 
ity, \nz.  that  of  Antimachus :  t<5  /cat  tr^w  ydfaTo  ^Ti^rtjp  (Apollon. 
de  Pronom.  p.  363.).  But  in  Homer  there  is  no  authority  for 
adopting  it,  as  the  case  of  IL  p,  53 1.  may  be  considered  an  elision, 
and  in  fact  it  is  written  El  fir}  (r<pta  AtaiTe'\ 

13.  There  are  better  grounds  for  saying  that  the  dual  a-tfn^^^ 
(T^^mv  is  shortened  to  o-^^,  a-^pCif  (this  however  merely  when  they 
lire  datives) ;  only  that  these  forms  are  the  same  as  the  plural, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  brought  forward  as  duals  in  particular, 
bccatise  the  plural  always  contains  the  dual  in  itself.  2^e 
stands  for  a-<pa^f  as  well  as  ^/xjute,  vfifxf  do  for  T//xas,  vjiciy ;  and 
(T^i,  (TfftU*  is  as  natural  an  abbreviation  from  (T<pl(Tty  crtf^iaiv.     In 


analogous  in  the  whole  language ;  and  the  initial  s^  which  m  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  third  person,  is  in  Greek  pecuhar  to 
the  second.  1  have  been  obliged  to  premise  all  this  in  order  to  place 
the  following  account  in  its  correct  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pronoun  <  {ovy  ol)  hns  in  the  old  language 
the  digamma,  consequently  it  was  ve ;  in  Latin  it  has  an  »,  making  it 
«/».  According  to  an  analogy  which  1  have  proposed  elsewhere  (Greek 
Grarnmur,  sect.  16.  note  2.)  I  unite  the^^c  elements  into  st'e  as  the  older 
form,  of  which  trt^i  is  a  bolder  pronunciation.  From  this  etem  or  root, 
(70,  have  arisen  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  third  person,  with  all  their 
variotu  lengthened  and  shortened  terminations  which  are  in  use ;  and 
among  the  shortened  ones  sprung  up  again  this  same  a^c  (see  below), 
wliich  bad  already  tlie  force  of  a  singular ;  all  useful  in  verse,  and 
everywhere  intelhgible  by  the  context.  But  in  the  nominative  of  the 
second  person,  av,  we  have  plainly  the  same  elements  as  in  that  sve  for 
the  sound  <r0.  Tlie  caprice  of  usage  has  also  actually  established  it  in 
the  dual  trtpati,  a^wiV ;  and  to  prevent  ita  being  confounded  with  the 
dual  of  the  third  person,  (where  neither  the  context  nor  the  sjlightneas 
and  UDcertainty  of  the  difference  would  help  to  point  it  out,)  care  was 
taken  to  mark  it  by  the  accent ;  as  (rrf^toi,  fxcpmu. — In  favour  of  the  «v 
which  I  have  adopted,  we  have  besides  the  evidence  of  the  «  in  s^ui  and 
SUU9,  which,  spoken  as  svi  and  stms^  lead  us  to  the  Greek  possessive 
<Trp6t.  L'sage  has  dislingui--'hed  tlie  possessive  of  the  second  person 
<r<5j  from  this  last,  because  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  a 
distinction ;  othenfvise  this  iroc  might  have  been  cr^of  quite  as  well  as 
that  dual  <r0w< :  and  in  the  forms  tvi  and  /tfwjf,  the  i  of  which  answers 
to  the  Greek  a  in  trv,  the  same  w  is  again  visible  as  in  kwi,  sttus ;  and 
the  u  therefore  in  the  one  is  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  <p  in  <Tfpm 
as  the  u  in  the  other  is, — And,  lastly,  the  old  Jilolic  dative  rvi  in  rvid* 
for  Tfidf  shows  that  the  elements  of  all  this  lie  in  the  pure  demonstrative 
power  of  the  pronoun,  and  thus  confirms  that  with  which  1  set  out* 

J^  Oil  the  other  hand,  a^r^  in  the  second  person  is  written  thus,  as 

at  \\^  X,   jSi,  2(^(a  8c  jm\*  rj$f\eTop, 
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the  older  Epics,  however,  a(f>4  certainly  appears  to  bare  been 
more  appropriated  to  the  dual.  See  IL  A,  iii.  115.  (in  the 
latter  passage  the  dual  arises  from  comparing  it  with  the 
former),  Od.  0,  271.  (f>,  192.  ao6.,  Scut.  Here.  62,,  against  which 
I  can  find  but  one  passage,  IL  r,  265."^  In  the  later  Epics 
the  plural  prevails :  but  in  the  other  poets  (the  tragedians 
for  instance)  it  stands,  as  is  well  known^  for  all  numbers'';  ft 
circumstance  which  supposes  the  progress  of  a  real  usage  in 
language,  as  the  scientific  views  of  those  genuine  poets  could 
not  have  been  directed  to  such  poor  tiicks  as  the  change  of  one 
form  for  another ;  besides  it  is  self-CTident  that  <T(f>i  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  another  form  of  I,  se^  as  it  is  (according  to  the  above 
analogy)  o^mpas^*^, 

14.  The  dative  o-^^v  is,  as  a  plural,  common  to  the  Epic, 
Tragic,  and  Ionic  prose  writers.  By  a  very  rare  usage  it  wns 
known  also  as  a  singular;  yet  never  perhaps  in  the  form  it^(, 
as  (r<ft{tf  fell  into  the  analogy  of  IfiCu,  rlv,  tv;  only  that  these 
always  retain  their  accent ;  axfiCi^  on  the  contrary  is  enclitic  as 
a  singular  iis  well  as  a  plural.  Of  this  usage  I  am  aware  of 
only  four  certain  instances'^,  of  which  two  are  Epic  passages 
in  the  Homeric  Hymns  (Hymn.  18.  or  J  9-  ad  Panem,  v.  19. 
and  Hymn.  30.  ad  Matr.  Deum,  v.  9.),  according  to  the  most 
natural  construction  (compare  v.  8 — 11.),  and  two  are  Tragic, 
viz.  ^schyL  Pers.  756.  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  1490."^*' 


1*1  "Otis  (t^'  dXjV^rai  cJ/ioVcraff,  namely  rovt  $tovs.  The  great  prepon- 
derance of  iT<pt  as  a  dual  might  perhaps  induce  us  to  fill  up  the  ehsion 
in  this  passage  with  ir^t,  and  cite  in  confirmation  of  it  Od.  8,  807.  oi 
fiitf  yap  Ti  Bfolt  nktrjjtirfvds  iifTtv^  But  this  Construction  of  the  participle 
as  a  noan  can  prove  nothing  against  the  decisive  use  of  the  verb  at 
Od.  d,  378.  ^ABamrovf;  clXiTfV^tii,  aud  e,  I oH / ABrjvaitjv  oXirovro. 

J'  See  Hrunck.  ad  a'Eschyl.  Prom.  9. 

is  See  note  3.  In  the  remains  which  are  come  down  to  12s  of  the 
common  language  of  Greece,  that  is  the  prose,  cr<^e  never  occur? ;  for 
the  passMge  of  Herodotus  3,  53.  ff  atrof  o-^f  dircX^wv  «x'"''  where  it 
relates  to  two  preceding  things,  viz.  Tipnvviia  and  oIkov,  and  conse- 
quently stands  (or  a  neuter  plural,  h  :?o  pliuidy  in  accordance  with  the 
euastant  usiige  of  Herodotus  to  read  tnfnu^  tliat  it  is  inconceivable  how 
Valckeaaer  could  speak  of  this  amendment  as  one  so  uncertain. 

^•'  Except  those  in  Orpheus,  whose  suigularities  must  always  be 
excepted  :  fiee  Herm.  ad  Orph.  p.  792. 

-W  The  passage  of  Od,  o,  523,  Is  better  referred  to  all  the  jjiiitors.  as 
Voss  and  otherji  have  it:  that  of  Hes.  Scut.  113.  must  relate  to  Mars 
and  Cvcna&, 
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15.  Against  the  usage  of  always  writiug  (T(ftiii>i/^  ff<Jj€a9,  in 
Homer  in  this  their  resolved  form,  even  when  they  are  to  be 
pronoanced  as  one  syllable,  nothing  can  be  said ;  at  the  same 
time  it  appears  but  right,  that  if  the  monosyllable  arising  out  of 
tnp4ai  must  be  spoken  short,  and  consequently  both  vowels  do 
not  flow  into  each  other,  hut  the  former  is  directly  dropped,  it 
should  be  written  with  only  one  vowel.  The  same  takes  place 
even  between  two  words ;  in  which  case  the  contraction  of  the 
two  syllables  ia  left  to  the  pronunciation,  but  the  elision  is 
always  expressed  by  the  apostrophe.  Barnes  and  Heyne  were 
correct  therefore  in  writing,  after  the  example  of  some  Codd., 
in  11,  €,  567.  fxiya  bi  crtpas  di7ro(r0!7Xete  Troi-oio,  Mdiere  the  usual 
reading  (r0<af  stands  in  striking  oppositian  to  the  rjfia^,  which 
all  write  thus  in  Od.  tt,  37 2»  Tf;A€jucixf>'  M^rS'  Tj^xas  v7r€K<p\jyoC  ov 
yhp  oui>.  And  thb  very  (T(^ay,  thus  abbre\'iated,  1  find  in  the 
large  fragment  of  Pai:menides  in  Sextus  (adv.  Math.  7,  mi.) 
v.  12<  Kat  cr<^as'  vTiipBvpov  ajxtpis  ^xj^t. 

16.  Lastly,  as  far  as  regards  the  acce/duaihn,  this  oidy  can 
be  said  with  certaintyj  that  the  oblique  cases  of  the  dual  of  both 
the  first  and  second  person  pQ'i,  iT(pu>ly  are  never  handed  down 
to  as  as  enclitic ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  third 
person  beginning  with  iT<f>  are  commonly,  as  far  as  concerns 
Homer,  treated  encHtically;  thus,  hj  <T0<i>e,  b/f  cr^mtf,  5?J  or/jtay, 
5^  tTtjxfaVj  5?J  a<piow'^.  We  must  not  therefore  make  an  enclitic 
of  the  acutely  accented  atf^a,  but  it  is  correctly  written  Zeus  trtp^ 
€ls  "^Ib-qv  K€\€T  iKOf^tv  oTTt  T<ixt<rTa,  as  also  the  Schol,  Ven.  ex- 
pressly directs  -.     For  if  we  wish  to  make  an  enclitic  of  uc^. 


21  Why  the  circumfiexed  forms  tFff>Siv,  <r4^c  always  retain  their  accents 
in  common  latiguage.  while  o-t^^W,  a^iat,  which  are  spoken  the  samCj 
are  enchtics,  it  is  difficult  to  suy.  I  suppose  that  it  was  wisbed  not  to 
deprive  these  contracted  forms  of  their  externid  mark  of  contraetion, 
the  circumflex  ;  not,  however,  that  they  were  ou  that  account  pro- 
nounced less  enclitically. 

'^^  Kai  TO  Ztvs  Ku\  TO  CT'^u  iyttKiTtou  Tovtifm  ^apvropffTioUf  rwei  devrtpov 
wpoawnov  ecrri  Km  pfTaXafi^aperat  cijt  rii  vfiiis.  The  word  tyKXofuw  we  see 
is  used  here  of  the  grave  accent  in  the  connexion  of  the  words  with 
each  other  (see  article  104.  sect.  7.  and  Schol.  Od.  Ct  '49-);  for  in  no 
other  sense  can  the  word  Zfts  be  sabjected  to  anything  of  the  kind  : 
but  if  Zfus  be  accented  thus,  ff^<u  cannot  he  treated  as  an  enclitic  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  this  term,  for  then  the  other  word  would  have  the 
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vta  must  neceesarily  be  treated  the  same,  which  no  one  thinb 
of  doing '^-^  We  uiust  adhere  then  to  what  is  handed  down  to 
us-*,  however  unsatisfitctory  may  be  the  reasons  adduced  why 
j^fli  and  (T{p(a  arc  not  to  be  treated  as  enclitics  as  well  as  crc,  troii, 
<roi,  and  the  like  ^^. 


83*  *OAootVpo^or. 

J*  In  11.  Vy  137.  the  course  of  Hector,  at  first  rushing 
strained  against  the  enemy,  but  then  suddenly  checked  in  his 
career,  is  compared  to  a  stone  or  piece  of  rock  torn  off  by  ft 
mountain -torrent,  and  rolling  downwards,  until  arriving  in  tbe 
plain  below  it  all  at  once  becomes  stationary.  Such  a  stone  or 
rock  is  called  dKoolrpoxo^  in  the  following  passage : 

"Ovrr  (carft  a-TttJMivtjv  irorafiiit  ^ttfidppoo^  ^^H' 

The  word  remained  in  use,  although  varying  in  its  orthography^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  Ionic  and  Attic  aeras.  For  Herodotus 
8,  52.  relates  that  the  Athenians  in  the  Acropolis,  irpoindvTmf 


acute  :  the  fact  is.  that  with  regard  to  the  preceding  word,  it  is  indeed 
apBoTovos,  i.  e.  retains  its  lone  or  accent,  but  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing word  it  is  again  a  bHryton. 

'^^  The  catic  would  occur  in  Od.  tt,  306. 

2*1  The  direction?  to  do  so  are  expressly  given  in  Apollon.  de  Pronora, 
p.  369;  compare  p.  358.  a. 

'^  If  we  wish  to  compose  from  the  accounts  of  the  grammarians  a 
theor)'  at  least  cansistent,  ^ItUoogh  we  umy  not  be  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  historical  and  physiological  grounds,  we  must  set  out  with 
this  rule,  that  a  properispomenon  is  not  capable  of  being  enclitic,  (sec 
Apolloo.  de  Pronom.  p.  307.  b.  308.  c,  where  the  rule  h  incorrectly 
extended  to  all  barytons).  This  is  the  case  with  vm,  vaiv,  atfiiti,  cr^^Iv. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  ear.  once  accustomed  to  these  fornns  alwsyf 
retaining  their  accent,  preserved  the  same  rule  in  their  abbreviations  ai 
they  were  i^radually  introduced,  v^tf  {v«j»),  put,  atfy^u  (<r0^)«  trtftai.  And 
for  this  same  reason  mu.st  also  the  dual  of  the  third  person,  which  i§ 
not  known  from  tradition  to  retain  the  accent  (for  it  occurs  only,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  as  an  enclitic),  he  written,  independent  of  it« 
enclitic  nature,  o-0<i>f,  ff<^o>tf ;  so  inconBistcnt  are  the  grammarians  ;  see 
Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p.  373.  sqq.  and  Etym.  M.  v,  fr</»Mf. 
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tQv  pappdp<av  irpifs  ras  inJAas,  okoirpoxovi  ^irUcratf  i  and  Xeuophon 
iu  his  Aoab.  4,  2,  3.  in  similar  circumstances,  where  the  Greeks 
were  approaching  a  height,  says  that  TTivitcavTa  invXivbohi^  ol 
fidpfiapot  oKoLTpoxovs  a/i^aftafovf,  Kal  fxtlCov^  Kal  iXdrrovs  AiOovs, 
I  have  written  the  word  in  these  passages  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderating tradition ;  and  indeed  in  both  the  prose  instances 
the  writing  it  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  with  koi  in  pretty  cer- 
tain ' ;  but  with  regard  to  the  aspirate,  it  naturally  depended  in 
the  Homeric  verse  on  the  grammarians.  The  reading  with  the 
ienis  has  maintained  its  ground  in  Homer;  but  that  with  the 
aspirate  had  also  its  authority,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  scholia,  in 
Apollonius,  &c. 

3«  By  these  passages  taken  from  the  pure  olden  times  thus 
much  is  clear,  that  the  word  was  used  as  a  substantive  - ;  and 
that  it  did  not  mean  any  large  piece  of  stone  such  as  is  found  in 
the  fields,  but  a  mass  of  rock,  which  rolls  down  from  a  height 
either  of  itself  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  any  hostile  idea,  its  derivation  from  oKoo^  is  the 
most  natural  which  can  be  imagined,  Our  ideas  of  the  power 
of  such  a  piece  of  rock,  of  its  weight  and  impetus  increasing  as 
it  rolls  down,  so  that  nothing  can  stop  it,  but  it  must  be  left  to 
take  its  headlong  course,  dashing  to  pieces  everything  in  its 
way,  could  not  easily  be  expressed  by  a  more  suitable  term 
tKan  a  roller -of 'destructicn.  So  that  the  explanation  of  those 
grammarians,  who  derive  the  word  from  0X05  by  means  of  such 
forced  interpretations  as  may  be  seen  in  their  writings,  can  only 
be  made  conceivable  by  supposing  that  the  reading  of  okoi" 
Tpo^os  with  the  aspirate  had  earlier  or  later  really  become 
general  in  the  current  language  of  Greece,  In  Herodotus 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ionic  dialect  excluded  the  pure 
aspirate,  and  Schweighaeuser  therefore  adopted,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, the  reading  oXoiTpoxpv?  from  one  single  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript.    But  to  the  Attic  tongue  the  aspirate  was  quite  as 


*  It  is  true  that  in  Xcnopboa  the  commoti  manuscripts  have  6\oTp6- 
XOif'j  but  the  reading  <?*,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Herodotus,  is  copied 
correctly  from  at  least  one. 

2  For  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  as  quoted  by  Suidiis,  where  the  word 
\l$ov9  stands  before  6XotTp^x^vs,  is  of  no  weight  iigaiiist  sucli  concurrent 
testimony. 
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natural,  which  therefore  in  this  abbreviated  form  slid  into  an 
apparently  ditferent  signification. 

3.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Herodotus  5,  92.  in  an  oracle 
which  announced  the  birth  of  Cypselus,  the  destroyer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Bacchiadae ;  in  which  it  is  said,  Aa^ba  «i«t, 

Thus  Schweighacuser  has  correctly  written  it,  according  to  the 
quotation  of  the  same  oracle  in  Eusebius,  instead  of  the  unne- 
cessary hiatus  of  6J  dkoCrpoxov  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Herodotus.  And  the  sense  of  this  oracle  clearly  confirms  our 
acceptation  of  the  word.  But  that  the  idea  of  round  (which  the 
grammarians  gathered  partly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  word 
compared  with  rpoyfo^,  a  wheels  partly  from  the  word  oAos  itself, 
and  which  Eustathius  besides  explains  to  proceed  from  the 
stones  rubbing  off  their  ronghness  by  mutual  collision)  is  not 
contained  in  the  word,  is  certain  from  the  Homeric  passage 
alone,  in  which  the  piece  of  rock  is  described  as  torn  off  at  once 
from  its  native  height.  For  the  fact  itself,  it  was  sufficient  that 
the  rock  should  not  present  any  considerable  flatness ;  as  then 
its  rolUny  down  would  be  the  consequence  of  its  weight  and  the 
steepness  of  the  descent.  However  a  surface  approaching  to 
the  cylindrical  would  much  diminish  that  usage  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness  \  and  so  it  is  very  conceivable,  particularly  as  the  ex- 
pression KiiXivhuv  was  in  this  instance  the  proper  one,  that 
Dcmocritus.  who  had  a  poetical  style  and  many  peculiar  ex- 
pressions, called  the  KvktvhptKov  (ryj]p.a  (as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Schol.  Horn,  and  Etyin.  M.)  (^Kooirpoy^pv, 

4.  The  more  striking  is  the  decided  deviation  from  the  above 
usage  in  Theocritus  22,  49.,  where  the  body  of  the  pugilist 
Amy c us,  and  his  muscles  in  particular,  are  thus  described : 


^Ev  hi  fivff  trrfptoitri  fipaj^iotn  Hxpov  im*  ^ftop 
X«t/*a/>poui'  irorajutof  jurydfX«*f  irtpu^tr*  hltvut. 


im 


As  the  firm  round  projecting  muscles  are  here  compared  wit 
this  word,  it  must  evidently  mean  the  larger  gravel  or  pebble* 
of  a  stream  or  torrent ;  which  is  so  very  considerable  a  devia- 
tion from  the  usage  of  the  older  writers,  that  Xenophon  in  the 
passage  abo\"c  quoted  mentions  in  particular  after  the  oKoi.Tp6' 
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Xois  apLoliaioii  the  fte£fovs  xai  M<iTToi;s  At^ovs,  which  were  also 
hurled  down.  It  is  lhereix>re  clear  that  shortly  before  the  Alex- 
andrifii  aera  the  word  bad  received  for  the  first  tinic»  through 
a  defective  understanding  of  the  older  usage,  this  meaning  of  a 
large  round  rolling  pebble  ^. 


84.    OpKOf^  opKiop. 

1.  Against  the  well-known  usual  derivation  of  the  word  ^pKot 
no  objection  can  be  made.  Coming  from  the  strnie  stem  or  root 
as  rh  (pKos^  (like  o  j3JAoy  and  to  /StAos,  0  juopos  and  to  iiiposy)  it 
is  traced  up  to  the  original  meaning  of  an  oath,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  holdSf  as  it  were,  him  who  promises  anything,  imthin 
the  limits  of  his  promise.  Nor  has  any  one  been  puzzled  with 
regard  to  the  exact  meaning  attributed  to  the  word ;  as  every 
one  easily  explains  to  himself  whatever  may  appear  peculiar  in 
Grecian  usage  compared  with  our  word  oaihy  by  giving  it  a 
figurative  turn.  In  this  way  however  the  proper  ancient  idea 
of  a  word  is  not  unfrequently  lost^  as  is  the  case  in  xny  opinion 
with  the  one  before  us. 

2.  For  instance,  in  our  word  oatkj  at  least  in  our  present 
association  of  ideas,  (for  on  the  etymology  of  the  German  word 
Eid  I  have  nothing  particular  to  remark,)  we  set  out  from  the 
act  of  swearing ;  since  the  word  is  to  us  either  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  thing,  or  the  form  of  words  used  in  taking  it.  This 
abstract  idea  is  supposed  to  be  personified  or  embodied  in  cer^ 
tain  phrases ;  and  thus  all  the  passages  of  the  ancients  are  ex- 
plained without  any  perceptible  obstacle.  But  the  Greek  word 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  originate  in  such  ideas  of  the  under- 
standing, but  in  something  physical ;  and  this  is,  according  to 
my  observations,  essential  to  our  forming  a  right  judgment 
of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  word.     That  is   to  say,  as  SpKOj 


•*  Theocritus  may  have  adopted  this  meaning  and  kill  kept  to  the 
Kpic  form  oAooirjoojfot  or  ^AootT(Litj;(oi,  between  wbich  and  oXoorpoj(fOi  the 
manuscripts  fluctuate.  That  the  reading  of  i?vTf  (necessary  in  thnt  case) 
has  Homeric  authority,  wc  have  seen  in  the  article  on  that  word. 
VaJckenaer  however  prefers  reading  iivrt oXwtr/w;(ot. 

Ff 
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literally  means  the  fence  or  cheeky  it  is  not  properly  the  act  of 
swearing  with  the  mouthj  like  Schwur,  Mrment,  Juramenhm, 
'  oath ;'  but  it  was  originally  the  object  which  choked  or  w- 
strained  within  certain  limits  the  person  so  bound ;  in  other 
words  J  it  18  that  hy  which  a  persan  swears.  When  it  is  said  then 
at  11.  0,  38. 

"luTta  vifv  r6dt  Tarn  xat  Ovftavot  ttpi/f  vnrp0fVt 
Kal  tA  laxTft^fifvoy  2tvyes  v^top,  ocrrr  fUyurros 

these  last  words  do  not  refer  to  the  whole  preceding  formula  of 
swearings  but  they  relate  to  the  Styx  alone  ;  and  even  then,  not 
to  the  swearing  by  the  Styx,  but  the  Styx  itself  is  the  BpKos^  the 
thing  which  restrains,  which  bears  witness,  and  in  case  of  per- 
jury punishes*  And  this  will  he  the  more  easily  believed,  as  no 
other  mode  of  interpretation  renders  the  expression  in  Hesiod  dt 
784.  naturah     In  that  passage  Jupiter  dispatches  Iris 


_  .  .  ,  ,  0ia>v  p.*yav  opKOv  evtiKoi 
"^vxpov,  o  r  in  ntrprj^  irarnXci^rrcu  ^XijSaroto. 


4 


And  now  another  Homeric  expression  improvee  in  simplicity  of 
thought;  when,  for  inatance,  it  is  said  of  the  river  Titaresius, 
(IL  /3»  755.)  as  a  reason  for  the  wonderful  appearance  which  it 

presents, 

'*OpKov  yap  b«wov  Srvy^t  vdaT6t  itrnv  mropp»^. 

With  which  may  be  compared  Hesiod  0,  400.  where  the  Styx 
comes  in  person  to  Jupiter  to  demand  honour  and  precedence 
for  herself  and  children,  and  where  it  is  then  said, 


AuTffif  fuv  yap  tlBrfUr  Bt^v  piyait  tfifitvai  opttov. 


d 


In  the  same  sense  also'Opicos  is  said  by  Arrian  (see  Eustath^ 
ad  Od.  1.  c.)  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bithynia,  by 
which  the  people  there  swore,  and  which  drew  the  perjured 
into  its  stream. 

3.  From  this  idea  of  SpKos  may  be  explained  another  estft^ 
blished  usage  posterior  to  Homer,  We  read  in  Origen  that 
Archilochus  punished  Lycarabes  for  having  broken  the  ties  of 
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hospitality  existing  between  them*,  as  described  in  this  verse: 

where  ZpKo^,  us  plainly  as  anywhere  else,  means  nothing  but  the 
pledge.  And  the  same  form  of  expression  we  ?mA  again  in  a 
▼ery  late  period  in  Lncian  pro  Lapnt  5.  ?/  rcrpaitriry  6  /ifytoro? 
tpKos  avTutvi  and  de  Cabimn.  17.  ^iytaro^  opKos  f/F  SLttaciv  *H0ai- 
OT^wi' :  and  again  in  the  formula  of  swearing  in  Vitar.  Auct.  4. 
Qv  lih.  rhv  ^iyiaTov  opKoVf  ra  rlirapai  while  in  other  languages 
It  would  be  a  logical  confusion  to  say,  per  JuramentujUy  *  by  my 
greatesl"oath/  or  any  Bimilar  expression. 

4.  In  this  sense  then  it  was  also  more  natural  that  "O^kos 
itself  should  be  personified  in  a  general  way.  He  is  the  wit- 
Mess  of  an  oaih^  the  avefiger  of  perjury ,  described  eitlier  as  taking 
▼engeance  himself,  or  as  having  the  Furies  for  avengers.  Both 
tepresentations  are  in  Hesiod  6,  23  r  * 

Tiri^ivtt^  oTf  xiv  ri^  tKutv  tniopKov  o/ioVaij' 

And  in  f,  217.  where  a  warning  is  given  against  injustice,  with 
the  addition, 

AvTiKa  yap  rp«';^ri  opxas  i^fia  eriroXijjo'i  htinj^ttf' 

where  the  expression  shows  a  personification  of  "OpKoy  and  the 
SicQAtal  AiKcu  {as  Horace  personifies  the  Fides  arca?ii  prodiga)\ 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  Horcos  follows  close  upon  the  per- 
▼erters  of  justice,  in  order  to  punish  those  who  commit  perjury. 
■I^astly  at  t,  800.  where  the  common  reading  runs  thus : 

I  'El*  Wtf/iffTjj  yap  <fia<Tiv  'E/>iiiVt/ar  a^(;^ciroXrv#iy 

r  *OpKOV  rttnnffUt/as^  rov^Telpti  riKt  wTjfi*  rn-topicois. 

This  passage  might  create  some  difficulty,  as  TwtwfrOai  certainly 
means  to  arenf/e;  hut  then  it  is  always  in  the  sense  of  to  punish^ 
and  opKOi  cannot  possibly  mean  perjury.  But  Grjcvins  has 
produced  on  sufficient  authority  the  reading ''OpKO*^  yumfjitvop*^ 


'    Orig.  C.  Cels,  lib.  2.  p.  76.  koi  ovnUi^'av  y*  &  Uaptoi  'tap^tmoii^s  t^p 

-^l  have  iiiHirted  the  words  Avftup^ijv  ras  instead  of  the  faulty  Auru^- 
payra. 

*   [ -  quintain  fuge ;  pallidtis  Orcus, 

Euraenidesque  SAt«. —  Virg.  Georff.  r,  277. — En.] 
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which  ia  confirmed  by  the  preceding  word  4fu^47roXr<;€«^.  For 
this  word  nowhere  means  fo  go  or  ravge  ahoitt,  nor  has  it  ever 
any  other  meaning  than  to  attend  npon^  tahe  care  of.  The  fifth 
day  of  the  month  then,  according  to  an  old  saying,  was  the 
birthday  of  Horcue  ;  the  Furies  attended  on  the  new-born  child; 
consequently  they  protect  hira,  and  avenge  any  injury  offered  to 
him.  In  this  sense  of  "Opwos  Pindar  also  swears  by  him,  Nem. 
11,  30.  Nal  jLxa  yap^OpKOV^^. 

5.  There  are  but  tew  passages  in  the  oldest  writera  wliich 
cannot  be  explained  without  any  force,  if  we  set  out  with  thii 
sense  of  the  word  ^pKo^.  For  even  in  such  cases  as  II.  ^,42. 
— ^iri  6*  fyKOv  ^fiotra-iv  Ov  fxu  Zijv^  Bans  re — 1  sec  no  reasoE 
why  we  should  not  suppose  that  in  the  poet's  mind  Jupiter  wai 
put  in  apposition  to  opKor^  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  Spxni  is 
actually  found  in  apposition  to  ZevV  in  Pindar  Fyth.  4,  297.  irap- 
T€po9  5pKos  &fjifXi  yidpTvs  larta  Zcvs  6  yfp46kbos  ^fAtporipon,  Fur- 
ther, the  expressions  ^iyas  Dp^oy,  naprepoff  BpKos^  suit  much  better 
the  idea  of  the  witness  or  pledge  of  the  oath,  than  they  do  the 
oath  itself;  e.  g.  II.  a,  239.  6  hi  rot  fAtyas  ica-erat  opxoi'  thai 
is  to  say,  the  sceptre  which  had  been  just  described:  and  in 
the  same  way,  a  few  verses  hefore,  kqI  i-nt  tityav  opKov  ofjMvitae 
Nai  pta  rJ6€  (FKijiTTpov,  &c.  Although  we  here  see  how  natural 
the  transition  is  in  this  expression  from  the  witness  or  pledge  of 
the  oath  to  the  form  wliich  comprises  it ;  yet  I  still  think  thai 
in  the  case  of  u,  3 1 3 . 

"Ktoc  fxiv  yap  vaii  trokfat  aiftdtr(rafA§v  opftovt, 

we  shall  only  hit  the  poet's  real  meaning  by  interpreting  the 
expression  according  to  our  previous  supposition.  For  Juno 
does  not  here  mean  that  she  has  sworn  the  destruction  of  Troy 
in  many  and  oft-repeated  oaths,  but  in  one  single  oath,  which 
indeed  is  a  multifiirious  one,  and  in  which  she  swore  at  the 


•J  The  expression  of  the  puuishing  power  of*0^<of  remained  in  very 
late  authors.  In  Pausan.  2,  2.  mention  is  made  of  a  sacred  place  in  the 
temple  of  Pttlaemon  :  *Ot  5'  ittf  (pravBa  ....  tniopKa  o/votrij  ovdf^wa  ttrr]  ^7- 
j^apff  dtti^vyelv  tou  opKov,  The  explnnation  of  the  genitive  with  fw« 
is  contrary  to  all  usage ;  but  tiatpvyflv  tipof  ia  in  Ufc  among  the  later 
writLrij;  as  in  Petri  Kpist.  2,  1.  4.  cmo0i;y<Wfy  rrjv  <i>$opas :  and  in  this 
wav  the  sense  in  Puusatiias  is  ekar. 
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same  time  by  matt^  different  objects ;  as  in  that,  the  beginning 
of  which  we  have  quoted  above  from  11.  0,  where  this  same 
Juno  swears  by  caith  and  heaven,  and  by  the  Styx,  and  then 
by  the  head  of  her  husband  and  her  marriage-bed.  To  this 
class  belongs  also  the  other  oath  of  Juno  at  f,  278,  where 
it  is  said,  0€ov^  5*  6if6fjLrirfv  fiTran-af  Tovs  vTroTapraplov^  o\ 
Ttr^re?  KoX^ovrai.  For  we  see  from  these  instances,  that  in  a 
formal  oath  made  on  any  solemn  occasion  the  person  swearing 
recited  separately  the  individual  names  which  might  be  in- 
cluded in  one  comprehensive  appellation.  There  is  indeed  a 
later  usage,  in  which  the  plural  number  SpKOt  certainly  does 
betoken  a  repetition  of  the  oath ;  but  I  should  rather  cite  that 
as  a  contrast  to  confirm  the  above  explanation  of  Homer's  ex- 
pression. In  the  second  of  the  Dialog.  Meretr.  of  Lucian,  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  jealous  mistress  says  to  her  lover,  oi 
ToaovTot  h^  ^pKOi  oi>s  tSjUMxras'  .  .  .  otxoifTai.  As  the  later  usage 
is  here  announced  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  (for  the 
oaths  of  lovers  are  innumerable,)  so  is  the  older  usage  in  the 
other  instance ;  for  it  befits  a  deity  to  swear  but  once,  and  then 
solemnly. 

6.  In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  our  opinion 
that  the  eotntthon  meaning  of  opKos,  an  oath,  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  Epic  language.  The  transition  of  the  ideas  into  each 
other,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is  too  natural  for  such  an 
opinion  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment ;  for  instance  in  the 
well-known  expression,  ^;t€^  p  ofAoa-itf  t€  Ttk^vnjiriv  t€  t^p  ^pKov^ 
the  meaning  of  TeAomjo-at  tov  SpKov  can  be  no  other  than  the 
full  and  complete  recital  of  everything  by  which  I  swear,  con- 
sequently of  the  oath.  And  thus  between  the  two  relations  of 
the  word '5[/>Ko?,  viz.  the  plsdge  of  the  oath  and  the  oath  itself, 
there  arose  an  ambiguity  of  expression  to  be  decided  by  the 
context.  For  while  we  saw  the  Styx  quoted  above  in  the  former 
sense  as  B(<^v  piiyav  SpKov  (Hes.  0,  400.),  so  on  the  other  hand  at 
Od.  /3,  377.  it  is  said  of  an  old  woman,  yprjijs  8^  ^cwi'  f'-iyaif 
BpKQP  h-ni^iiirv^  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  "she  swore  mn 
oath  hy  the  gods  J'*  Compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  2,  3,  12.  trvu  BtQv 
6pKi^  A€yu,  ^  pij}t\  &c. 

7.  The  strong  expression  of  Herodotus,  SpKovf  i'Tr€Kavvfw^ 
(apt  as  the  phrase  may  seem  to  be  for  expressing  beings  who 
are  sent  to  punish  the  perjured,)  1  cannot  admit  to  have  thttt 
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meaning.     It  is  true,  that  the  passage  i,  146.  might  contrihute 
to    lead    us   into   such    an   error    if  pointed   in   the    followiag 
manner ;  bta  tovtoh  hi  t6v  (p6i>ou  (i,  e,  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  their  fathers  and  former  husbands)  at  yvvatKf^  ovrot,  vo^r 
B4yL€vai,    acpitn    avTjjai    opKOv^    i7n]Ka(rav  .  .  .  ,  yit^Kort    o^ocrtr^Oi 
Tols  dj/Sparrt.     Misled  by  this   punctuation,  Schweighaeuser  in 
his  Lex,  Herod,  directs  us  in  the  other  passage  (6,  62.)  after  the 
words   tTrl   rovToLtn   (upon    this)    h^  opKOVi   e-nTJAarrat*,   to  supply 
AAAifXoio-4,     We  ought  rather  to  collect  from  this  latter  passage, 
that  in  the  former  the  ewi  in  eTrrjAacraj^  refers  to  the  thing,  and 
v6p^ov  Bififvai  must  he  joined   to  trfpla-i  avrffai.     'OpKou  eTTcAdtroi 
means   therefore  in  both  passages  *  to  lay  a  solemn  oath  on  a 
thing,  bind  oneself  to  it  by  an  oath,'     With  reference  to  the 
pertson    swearhig   Herodotus  uses  irpoa-dyetv  opKov  m    the  fol- 
lowing passage,  6,  74.   {of  Cleomenes)  <rvf terras  tqvs  ^ApKola 
M  rg   ^TfApTT],  iAAoi/y  t€  optcovi  ftpotrdYOiv  ff^t,  j}  fiiv  ^e<r^ 
(Tffifast  avTm   rj)  ^j/  i^rjyifrai,  koI  bij  kqI  i^  NtavaKptv  iroXxv  upo&iifJM 
^tf   rtav  ^ApKU^diH'   Tov^    TrpoeoTCwras    aytvtoit*  i^opKovv  rh    Sruyoi 
vbuip.     The  construction  of  the   passage  is,  *^  He   bound  the 
Arcadians  with  all  sorts  of  oaths  to  follow  liim  wherever  he  led 
them  ;  among  others,  he  was  desirous  of  conducting  their  chief 
men  to  Nonacris,  in  order  to  make  them  swear  by  the  river 
Styx,  which  rises  near  that  city,"     We  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
original   idea  of  opKo$  still   predominates  in  this  passage  ;  and 
thus  opKov  TipotrAyetif  rwi  must  be  understood  to  mean,  *  to  pre- 
scribe to  a  person  the  object  by  which  he  is  to  swear.'     With 
the  Attics  originated  the  expressions  opKOvs  'nQUwdoa,  ^vvqa  (to 
take  an  oath),  ka^tlv  (to  receive  an  oath  from  another,  make  u 
person  swear  to  a  thing),  (&c.  * 

8.  There  is  a  derivative  form  of  opjros,  viz.  opKiov,  Thia, 
like  many  words  of  the  kind,  might  be  considered  as  a  neuter 
adjective  of  opxtoj:  hut  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  suppose  that 
it  has  the  force  of  the  so-called  vTtoKOpnTTmoit,  by  which  the 
Greek  language  frequently  endeavours  to  individualize  an  ideaf, 


*    [*Opjtovc    ibovay  Koi  rXa^ov  rrapa   ^apvai^C°^,  Xen.  Hell.   I,  3,  y. 

Ed.] 

t  [Passow,  on  the  contrary,  says  in  his  Lexicon  that  "o/nuof  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  a  diminutive  of  Spicos,  but  rather  as  a  neuter 
of  QpKtoSi  by  supplying  in  most  cases  Up6v  or  «pd." — En.] 
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as  fiifikos  fitfSktop,  xpfVQ^o^  xpvalov^  /iJt'?poy  fir}pioi'f  tpopTos  ipop- 
tCov,  According  to  oae  rule  indeed  these  words  so  formed 
ought,  wlien  they  are  dactyls,  to  be  paroxytoos  ;  but  Ktafitov, 
iroCfjLViov  and  others  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  to  them  will 
belong  opKiQv  also.  This  word  occurs  in  Homer  as  a  plural 
only  ;  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  &c,  more  commonly  in  the 
singular*  According  to  the  rule  of  these  derivatives  it  would 
have  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  contract  or  agreement  on 
oath :  and  as  this  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  of  lambs,  the 
throats  of  which  are  cut  by  the  contracting  parties  (II.  y,  292* 
'H,  KoX  aiTo  ffTopLd)(ovs  apv(iitf  rdfte  vtjki'i  )(aA«(a),  this  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  opKia  Tanftp,  without  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  opKta  was  used  in  this  single  phrase  in  another 
sonse,  viz,  as  an  adjective,  Sputa  sdL  Upeta  :  particularly  as  the 
analogy  of  the  Roman  custom  and  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
{oTmvL\2L  ferire  fmdiis  agrees  with  it  so  decidedly.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear  that  as  early  as  Homer's  time  the  expression  was 
understood  in  no  other  sense,  as  he  was  able  to  join  (11.  y,  73. 
94.)  <|>iAdnjra  kqX  opKta  intTTa  rafxelt'.  More  remarkable  is  the 
use  of  the  word  opina,  when  at  IL  y,  245.  speaking  of  what 
took  place  before  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  it  is  Baidy 
Kt/pvkcs  b^  aifa  aoru  6twif  (f>ipov  opKta  ircfrra^  "Apvt  bvta  irol 
olvop :  and  again  at  v.  369.  iciJpuKc?  ^yavol  ''Opna  Tti^ra  ^fwr 
avpayov.  In  these  passages  I  see  clearly  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  opKo^y  as  we  have  given  it  above,  is  transferred  to 
the  form  SpKtov ;  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  more  definite 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  bodily  objects  which  serve 
as  a  pledge  or  sign  of  the  oath.  And  we  find  a  corresponding 
usage  in  the  poets  which  followed  Homer ;  as  when  in  Pindar 
the  betrothed  Eripbyle  is  called  the  SpKtov  moroV  of  future 
peace,  and  at  01.  11,6,  the  Hymns  are  the  mcnoif  ^pi^iov  of 
future  fame. 


85.  'OppLrjfiara. 

I*  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  word  in  the  Homeric  text,  in 
the  interpretation  of  which,  whether  we  follow  the  commen- 
tators  or  (if  I  may  judge  of  others  by  myself)  our  own  mquiriea, 
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we  are  so  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  in  tbe  word  ^pft^^juua. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  we  have  no  means  of  com- 
paring it ;  for  the  word  occiu'ts  in  Homer  twice,  it  is  true,  but 
then  in  a  repetition  of  tho  same  verse,  mid  in  no  other  writor 
whatever  ^  If  under  these  circumstances  the  result  of  oui 
inquiries  should  be  certainty,  we  must  airive  at  it  by  all  the 
ways,  right  or  wrong,  which  may  offer  themselves. 

a.  The  two   passages  of   Homer   are    II.  ^,  356,    and  590. 
where  the  great  object  of  the  campaign  is  stated  to  be 

Ti<rafT$at  *EX«in;f  ipfiriftartk  rt  oTovaxas  t*. 

At  first  sight  every  one  will  and  must  consider  the  two  last  sub- 
stantives as  similar  expressions,  contributing  to  form  one  and 
the  same  leading  sense ;  and  as  6pp.aCp€w  means  to  reflect  upw, 
(hbtk  anxiotmlif  about ,  the  old  explanation  of  6pp,{\\j.aTa  by  carn^ 
vexathn{\hQ  only  explanation  found  in  Hesychius  and  the  oldest 
interpreters),  is  so  agreeable  to  the  context,  that  nothing  but  a 
doubt  arising  from  some  external  source  could  again  unsettle 
our  opinion.  Now  a  leading  doubt  of  this  nature  did  arise  very 
early  from  the  fact  of  Helen  following  Paris  wlnntarily ;  and 
as  she  frankly  and  plainly  says  so  at  Od.  b,  261.  &c*,  those 
who  ascribe  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  different  writers  (called 
in  the  scholia  ol  x^P^CoJ-'^^^)  adduce  the  contradiction  in  this 
verse  as  one  of  the  proofs  in  support  of  their  opinion.  But  the  ^ 
opponents  of  this  doctrine,  who  are  the  majority  in  the  great 
collection  of  the  scholia,  could  find  no  other  means  of  weak- 
ening this  proof  than  by  joining  the  genitive  'EA^mjy  with  irep^ 
and  supposing  the  cares  and  sighs  of  the  Greeks  about  Helat 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  object  of  their  revenge.  Another  pretty 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  these  Greeks  treated  their  lan- 
guage a ! 

3.  But  there  was  an  easier  way  of  removing  the  objection 


*  Stephens*  and  Schneider  speak  indeed  of  another  meaning  of  the 
word  Ojf)^i7/ifl  ebewhere,  but  they  cite  no  authorities ;  and  the  assertion 
would  appear  therefore,  as  the  word  is  clearly  and  plainly  a  verbal  gab- 
stantive,  to  rest  only  on  the  etyoiological  interpretation  of  some  later 
commentator* 

2  Heyne  too  euffers  this  so-called  interpretation,  or  rather  his  own 
vexation  at  finding  neither  of  these  opinions  satisfactory,  to  have  such, 
an  influence  on  him,  that  he  declares  the  whole  verse,  of  which  the  con- 
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of  those  critics  who  would  separate  the  two  poems.  In  II.  y, 
173.  &e.  as  well  as  in  the  Odyssey,  Helen  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood plainly  enough  that  her  quitting  her  husband  was  volun- 
tary. But  the  fascination  of  Paris  acting  on  a  weak  woman 
was,  and  continued  to  be»  a  kind  of  Tiolence  committed  on  her : 
what  was  therefore  her  own  fault,  was  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus  dazzling  and  bHnding  her,  and  consequently 
a  misfortune ;  and  so  it  was  soon  followed  by  repentance  and 
tears,  and  a  longing  for  home,  all  of  which  is  expressly  related  in 
the  passage  of  the  Odyssey.  Nay,  not  merely  was  this  change 
of  mind  to  bo  expected,  but  the  Greeks  had  information  of  it 
from  prisoners  and  spies,  particularly  from  Ulysses,  whose  secret 
conference  with  Helen  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage.  And 
thus  the  words  of  Helen,  to  koI  KXalovtra  rirrina,  11.  y,  176.  and 
irnfv  hi  fxiT€(rT€ifoiff  Od,  5,  261.  considered  in  this  way  give  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expression  ^EKivrjs  r\pp.rip,aTA 

4.  This  consideration  would  certainly  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  every  reader,  if  there  were  only  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, VIZ.  II.  ^,  590.,  where  it  is  said  of  Menelaus,  /udAtora 
8^  XtTO  Svfit^  TitraaOcu  *EA^i'jjs  ap/iiiJjLtaTtt  re  (rrovax^df  T€.  But 
in  the  earlier  passage,  v.  ^^^.y  it  is  certainly  very  surprising 
that  Nestor,  addressing  aU  the  Greeks,  should  propose  ven- 
geance for  the  repentance  and  vexation  of  a  thoughtless  woman 
who  had  left  a  husband  for  a  lover,  as  the  great  object  which 
every  one  of  them  should  have  in  view,  and  the  great  argument 
by  which  he  might  hope  to  restrain  them  all  from  a.  precipitate 
return  to  their  own  homes.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this 
comparison  of  the  two  passages  must  have  very  early  given  rise 
to  a  conjecture,  fannounced  however  first  by  Heyne,)  that  in 
the  oldest  Homeric  text  the  verse  might  have  stood  only  in  the 
second  passage,  where  it  expresses  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
still  loving  and  forgiving  husband ;  but  that  by  the  treacherous 
memory  of  the  rhapsodists  it  had  been  inserted  like  so  many 
other  verses  in  a  false  place.     This  supposition  will  have  doubt- 


felruction  is  perfectly  clear,  to  be  harsh  and  anibiguou:*.  '*  Dura  et 
ambigua  vcrsji»  sententin.  Aut  enim  ipsiui?  Hclenie  &unt  ^p/i^prra  et 
trropaxait  aut  aliorum  propter  illnin,"  &c. 
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less  satisfied  many,  as  indeed  it  took  me  by  surprise  when,  in- 
dependently ol'Heyne,  I  first  entertained  it.  But  our  opiniom 
do  not  always  continue  the  same. 

5.  If  we  look  more  accurately  into  the  former  of  the  two 
passages,  wc  shall  see  that  the  verse  in  question  is  by  no  mefim 
one  which  wc  can  there  dispense  with,  as  we  can  with  so  many 
other  stray  verses  in  different  parts  of  Homer.  The  Greeksj 
says  Nestor,  ought  not  to  think  of  returning  home 

Uplv  T%vQ  nap  Tpm<i^v  i^^^i^  ircroJfiHft7^vai, 

The  manner  of  taking  vengeance  stands  here  in  such  plain  re- 
lation to  the  offence  received  by  the  rape  of  Helen,  that  it  il 
impossible  the  mention  of  it  can  be  entirely  owing  to  a  thougbt- 
less  rhapsodist  As  soon  therefore  as  we  come  again  to  thia 
point,  another  suspicion  arises ;  namely,  whether  the  explana- 
tion which  we  have  given  of  opfcij/utaro  be  the  correct  one.  Tbe 
verb  op^ivuv  never  in  any  instance  occurs  in  the  sense  of  afiic- 
tit€  care,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  reflection,  of  deliberating 
what  to  do  j  generally  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
stem  or  root  opy^av^  accompanied  by  a  quickness  or  warmth  of 
feeling,  but  in  almost  all  cases  without  the  slightest  coUateial 
idea  of  vexation,  which  in  some  few  passages  lies  not  in  the 
word  but  in  the  context.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
expression  SpfiYifxa,  i£  it  comes  from  opiitUvetVy  should  betoken  only 
a  deep  thought  and  consideration :  this  may  certainly  be  appli- 
cable to  Helen,  but  it  would  not  be  the  first  word  to  present 
itself  in  depicting  a  situation  demanding  vengeance.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that,  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  attaching  another 
meaning  to  op^J/Liora,  still  the  trrovaxO'l  *EA^2/ijs  would  always  be 
liable  to  the  objection  of  unsuitableness  as  a  motive  for  infiu-> 
enciDg  the  Greeks.  Should  we  succeed  in  finding  that  op^- 
^ara  may  mean  (he  separation  of  Helen  from  her  husband,  then 
may  her  vexation^  as  the  consequence  of  that,  be  mentioned 
with  it  in  any  and  every  sentence  as  a  part  belonging  to  the 
whole. 

6.  And  such  explanations  do  offer  themselves  to  our  notice. 
Eustathius,  indeed,  knows  no  other  meaning  for  opixtj^aTa  than 
the  voluntary  (^otjtuje  of  Helen  to  Troy,     But  if  the  word  be  bo 
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understood,  then  TttratrOai  would  necessarily  express  the  punish- 
ment of  Helen,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  And 
even  if  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  6p^7}pLaTa  does  not  actually 
and  plainly  express  the  voluntary  part  of  the  act,  still  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  expression  to  say,  "  avenge  the  voyage  and 
the  sighs  of  Helen."  If  opfA^fiara  refers  to  the  former  of  these, 
it  must  express  that  event  as  the  act  of  the  seducer,  for  rla-atrSai 
to  be  an  appropriate  word  to  join  with  it.  And  so  it  is  under- 
stood by  one  interpreter  in  the  small  scholia,  who  to  the  first 
interpretation  of  towation  adds  fxaXKop  5c  d/nrayTJr.  Damra  makes 
this  still  plainer  by  understanding  it  of  the  ravisher  '  rushing 
on  his  prey/  And  certainly,  as  upfiap  and  ^pfxJfdijpaC  tipo^  do 
sometimes  occur  in  Homer  of  a  hostile  attack,  opp^ajfid  twos 
might  mean  *  an  attack  on  some  one.^  But  neither  can  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  be  true,  as  we  must  then  adopt  the 
idea  of  violence  done  to  Helen,  in  contradiction  not  only  to  the 
Odyssey,  but  also  to  the  sense  of  IL  y,  173,  i&c.  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  to  the  most  common  account  of  the  event. 
Besides,  in  this  way  of  explaining  it,  one  other  point  has  not 
been  at  all  considered,  viz.  that  there  would  then  be  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  simple  language  of 
Homer,  at  least  in  the  momentary  idea  of  a  rape;  and  of  long 
iooyages  no  one  will  think  for  an  instant. 

7,  On  the  other  hand,  this  yety  plural  leads  us  back  again, 
whither  we  must  return,  to  oroi'axtis.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  words,  which  we  mentioned  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  article,  becomes  by  this  plurality  complete.  This 
and  authority  must  decide  us,  as  all  else  only  serves  to  perplex. 
One  thing  we  might  promise,  that  if  we  had  but  a  trace  how 
^schylus  or  Pindar  or  Plato  understood  the  expression,  we 
would  blindly  adopt  it,  This  knowledge  however  lulls  us. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  oldest  of  the  scholiasts  speak  of 
it,  leaves  not  a  doubt  remaining  that  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  than  the  one  there  given  was  handed  down  to 
them.  On  the  certain  conviction  that  oppj^para  like  (rrova- 
■)(cU  meant  only  vexation  and  care,  one  part  of  them  founded 
a  proof  of  contradiction  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
the  other  part  referred  the  word  in  the  most  forced  manner  to 
the  vexation  of  the  Greeks,- — a  certain  proof  that  all   the  ex- 
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planatioiifi  of  6pfi,^v  as  a  rape  or  a  voyage  were  unknowD  in 
the  older  time.  Let  this  therefore  be  our  authority ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  this,  we  will  examine  the  difficuUies  once  more.  That 
which  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  regular  straightforward  way, 
still,  given  tis  we  here  find  it,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  ^Opfirffxara 
maij,  according  to  etymology,  mean  atit/  molent  emotions  of  the 
mindy  and  usage  might  have  joined  it  generally  with  orovaxoA 
although  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  this  one  verse  only.  If  now 
we  were  to  read  but  once  that  idl  the  Greeks  sallied  forth  to 
avenge  on  the  waives  of  the  Trojans  the  vexations  and  sighs  of 
the  ravished  Helen,  we  should  at  once  know  how  to  explain 
this  poetical  fact.  In  Grecian  story  Helen  was  the  beloved,  the 
mistress,  of  all  Greece.  Fifty  princes  had  been  her  stutore,  and 
had  pledged  their  word  to  each  other,  that  though  only  one 
could  gain  her,  yet  all  would  make  common  cause  with  that 
one  against  any  who  by  injuring  her  should  injure  him.  In 
this  respect  then  all  Greece  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 
coDsequently  the  poet  could  well  transfer  to  all  the  Greeks  the 
feelings  which  he  ascribes  to  Meneluus. 


86.  ''Otrcroftatj  ocrcra. 


J.  The  most  natural  analogy  explains  the  verb  Jo-crapai  to  be 
a  sister-form  of  cfirr&t  (tSpctto)  ;  not  merely  on  account  of  Saa^^ 
the  eyes^  but  because  the  a-a-  appears  elsewhere  as  a  sister- 
form  of  TTT,  for  example  in  Tr^o-Tw  Tr^Trrw.  x\nd  we  have  so 
plnin  an  instance  of  its  meaning  of  to  see  in  Od.  t?,  31.  Mrjhi 
TiA''  &,if0pm'7r(ap  'npoTt6<F(rfo  fxrjS*  Ip^eive^  that  any  other  examples, 
particularly  of  the  usage  of  the  later  writers,  would  seem  quite 
supcriluous.  Hence  comes  very  naturally  the  idea  of  Jhre- 
8€ein0f  which  becomes  the  leading  sense ;  for  example,  in 
Od,  0-,  154.  of  AmphinomuR,  who  foresees  his  impending  fate, 
hff  yap  KaKOif  ofrcreTo  OvpM  ;  and  in  Od.  e,  389,  of  Ulysses,  who 
faces  death,  -n-oXXa  5/  ol  upabir}  irpoTtocra-eT  oK€$pot/.  Henc^ 
aiiscs  the  idea  of  prognosiiraiitig^  foreboding^  as  proceeding 
from  beings  which  have  in  themselves  a  presentiment  of  some- 
thing to  happen,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  prognostic  to  others; 
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for  example,  at  II.  f,  17.  of  tjj^  aea,  which  by  its  agitation  fore- 
tells a  storm,  ^Ocrcrojuczw^  Xiyi^ir  iivifMiiv  kai>jn}ph  KcKivOa.  The 
prognosticating,  however,  by  means  of  looks  and  mien  appears 
to  be  the  particular  sense  of  this  verb;  as  in  Od.  ^,  15a.  of  the 
eagles  soaring  over  the  assembly  of  the  people^  and  foreshowing 
destruction,  'Es  6'  ihirriv  irtiiTWi'  j<e<|jaAas>  Saaoifro  b*  Sk€dpoir: 
and  in  II.  a*,  172-  Iris  says  to  Priam,  Ov  fikv  yap  rot  tyw  xaicov 
oiTH-ofxli'T}  Tob^  Uti /'(!>,  'AXA^  ^ya0a  (ppovfovira*  With  this  is  mixed 
up  imperceptibly  an  intentionai  predeterminaiion ;  and  Hcsiod  in 
bis  Thcogonia  551,  says  of  Jupkcr,  Kam  5'  ^ccrcro  ^fu^  BvriTois 

2.  In  the  passage  of  IL  a,  iOj.  K6J^xairra  irptinora  k^k*  6(Ta'6- 
fjL(ifo$  TTpoaitiTT^Vy  the  first  and  most  simple  meaning  may  cer- 
tainly be  used,  he  looked  at  him  ffmlemlentl^ ;  but  doubtless  oc- 
cTfo-^ot  is  chosen  as  the  more  expressive  word,  to  show  that  his 
look  threatened  imd  foreboded  evil. 

3.  In  Od.  Vj  Si.  Penelope  wishes  that  Diana  would  kill  her, 
S(pp''  ^ObvtFrja  "*0(t<70/jI€Vjj  hoI  yalav  vtto  arvytpipr  ii^tiLmlpLJjv,  which 
correctly  understood  will  mean,  "^ having  Ulysses  always  in  her 
mind's  eye :"  and  the  same  at  a,  115.  where  a  hope  is  added, 
and  it  is  said  of  Telemachus,  'Otjcrd/jiet'os  itarip'  iaOAov  ivl  i/jpe- 

alif,  (I  Tr60tv  iAOiov ^€i»j.     As   these   passages  show   clearly 

the  transition  from  the  bodily  si^ht  to  that  of  the  mind  \  they 
serve  to  trace  tJie  word  from  its  first  meaning  to  that  oi  fore- 
seeing, and  fiilly  confirm  our  statement,  which  supposes  to  see 
to  be  the  radical  meaning,  from  which  all  the  others  are  to  be 
derived. 

4.  According  to  this  account,  the  opinion  of  other  gram- 
marians,  that  the  word  oaaa^  a  voice,  is  the  root  of  oucro/uat,  falls 
to  the  ground  of  itself.  For  independently  of  the  consideration, 
that  as  SiTaicrQai  is  used  of  seeing  literally  wnth  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  w^e  must  therefore  suppose  two  quite  different  radical 
verbs,  otr^ofxat  I  see^  and  otr^rofiat  /  speaJc^  and  still  be  unable  to 
arrange  those  meanings  correctly, — independently,  I  say,  of  this, 


1  The  verb  irpor^atrQ^t  m  the  speech  of  the  dying  Hector  to  Achilles, 

evidently  contains  an  union  of  both  ideas.  ""  I  see  thee  exactly  as  thou 
art." 
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the  passages  in  wkich  the  compound  7r/>ono<r(reo^ot  is  txsed  in 
the  sense  of  to  foresee  do  not  al  all  admit  of  the  other  explana- 
tion ;  for  then  trporf  must  stand  for  irpo,  which  is  impossihie. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  all  the  grammarians  ex- 
plain QfTiTOfxai  in  this  latter  way,  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
passage  in  the  later  poets  where  San-eaSai  has  that  meaning ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  in  Apollontus  where  it  has  tlie 
usual  sense  of  ^o  see, 

5.  The  source  of  this  mistaken  explanation  was  the  expect- 
ation of  finding  in  the  substantive  otraa  in  Homer  the  meaning 
of  a  forehndhig^  prophetic  voice  ;  and  many  are  still  of  this  opin- 
ion, but  they  are  quite  wrong.  A  prophetic  voice  is  called 
in  Homer  ofxi^TJ  (II.  u,  129.  Od.  y,  215.),  or  ^Tjfxfj  (Od.  /3^  35. 
V,  100.),  or  Kk€r}bcav  (Od.  (t,  11 7.)  J  ^^  the  contrary,  orrtra  in  the 
same  poet  is  never  anything  but  the  mice  of  rmnoury  report, 
as  seen  most  plainly  in  Od.  w,  413.  *0(T(ra  6'  Ap*  iyytXcs  Zxa 
Kara  UTiJAcif  aS^ero  tidirrrf  MvTjfrTTjpoiV  OAvarov  h/ireovfra ;  whence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  meanintr  being  the  same  at  IL  A 
93.  of  the  Grecians  preparing  for  their  departure,  p.(Ta  6i  tr^iffut 
*'Ocrja  ^^Srjfi  "Orpvi^ovtr'  tei'at,  Atos  clyyeAos,  Hence  it  is  re- 
markable that  scholars  (for  example  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  197.) 
who  explain  the  above  passages  in  that  sense,  yet  in  the  c^e 
of  Od.  a,  282.  (repeated  at  /3,  2 16. J  adhere  firmly  to  the  ex- 
planation of  those  who  suppose  ^a-aa  in  these  passiiges  to  mean 
a  0TJfttj  sent  from  Jupiter,  i.  e,  a  voice  or  message  prophetic, 
and  significative  to  the  hearer  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  speaker.  The  words  arc  addressed  to  Tclcmachus,  who 
is  about  to  travxd  in  order  to  obtain  tidings  of  his  father,  and 
run  thus : 


*Hv  TIC  rot  fmiftrt  ^pnriiv,  7  ttrarav  aKova-Tii; 
*E«  Aiofj  ifrc  pukifTTa  (p€pti  KKios  ae&pairruitnv. 


I 


It  is  true  that  the  expression  eic  Aioy  is  here  made  use  of,  and 
is  certainly  put  in  opposition  to  the  saying  of  man.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  in  the  other  passage  (IL  /3,  93.)  the  rumour 
or  report  of  men  is  also  called  Aios  ayytkoi*  That  is  to  say, 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  that  which  a  man,  who  has 
himself  seen  anything  or  been  otherwise  informed  of  it,  imparts 
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to  another,  and  that  which  arises  from  common  fame,  tJw  com* 
man  report  of  men.  This  latter  has  almost  always  an  obscure 
origin,  and  spreads  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  that  the  an- 
cients looked  upon  it  as  not  proceeding  from  men,  but  as  some- 
thing divine ;  hence  it  is  said  to  come  «  Atoy,  or  is  personified 
as  a  divine  being  and  the  messenger  of  Jove  *.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  ^rt  ^tiAiara  <^ip€i  ickios 
2tv$fHaTTottTtif,  be  explained  consistently  with  the  rest.  Tele- 
raachus  might,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  find  some 
one  who  had  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his  father's 
place  of  abode  and  fate ;  but  he  might  also  arrive  at  places 
where  some  general  rumour  of  Ulysses  had  been  already  spread, 
while  no  tidings  whatever  had  reached  Ithaca. 

6.  After  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  thus  ascertaifjcd  from 
Homer  himself,  we  shaU  not  be  misled  by  any  usage  of  other 
poets  and  writers,  which  can  have  no  retrograde  effect  on  that 
of  Homer.  When,  for  instance,  in  Pindar  01.  6,  io6.  the  voice 
of  Apollo  answering  his  son  is  called  r.ajpLa  citrtra,  and  in  Apol- 
lonius  I,  1087.  1095.  the  voice  of  a  foreboding  bird  is  called 
^a-acL,  these  passages  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Homeric  passage :  in  these  it  is  no 
such  involuntarily-spoken  prophecy  as  iu  Homer  ;  nay,  the  poets 
just  quoted  have  used  ocrtra  here  merely  as  synonymous  with  01^ 
(for  the  divine  and  prophetic  lies  in  the  epithets) ;  and  in  this 
they  had  also  an  ancient  precedent  in  the  Theogonla  10.  and  43. 
where  the  Muses  are  described  as  TrepiKoAAfa  Saaav  Utcrat,  UfA- 
ppoTov  otraav  Uitrai.  As  Haaa  then  is  used  in  the  Thcogonia 
for  the  voice,  and  for  any  sound  in  general, ^for  instance,  at 
83a.  of  the  lowing  of  the  bull,  at  701.  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
fighting  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  443.  of  the 
sound  of  the  lyre, — all  this  is  to  be  observed  and  distinguished 
from  the  definite  usage  of  the  word  in  Homer;  but  this  same 
general  meaning  made  it  natural  that  it  should  also  be  used  in 
the  case  of  anything  being  foreboded.  And  as  it  gradually  be- 
came less  used  in  that  general  sense,  it  retained  in  the  common 
prose  of  the  day,  as  an  old  word,  the  presaging  sense  only,  as 
in  Plato  and  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Ruhnken  trom  other 
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writers.  Hence  was  formed  also  the  verb  orrcv€(r6ai,  which 
the  grammarians  confounded  with  the  Homeric  verb  acrtrco^ 
See  llubnken,  Mccris,  and  Pierson. 


87.   OvAai,  ovXo)(VTat, 

I.  The  generally  received  account  of  ovkoxvrat  in  Homer 
is  this,  that  it  means  whole  harlet/mrm^  which  were  strewed 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  that  it  is  so  called  Ttapa 
TO  ouAas,  TovTfitTTiv  oAas,  x^^'*'  ''^^  Kpt^dy.  Now,  as  what  the 
Romans  used  for  a  similar  purpose  was  called  mola^  which 
means  ^rain  roarsehj  p^mnd^  we  see  here  a  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Italian  usage.  The  foimer  is  explained  by 
the  Greek  custom  of  retaining  in  their  sacred  offices  the  most 
ancient  mode  of  living  ;  consequently  they  used  whale  corn, 
merely  a  little  roasted  and  mixed  with  i>alt,  because  it  was  so 
eaten  before  the  invention  of  that  simplest  way  of  managing  the 
grain  by  treading  it  out.  See  Hcyne's  Opuscula  1 .  p.  368.  369., 
Voss  on  Virgil's  Eclog.  8,  82,,  Schneider's  Lexicon  under  O^ 
kai  and  OuAoxvra,  Thia  account  of  the  old  Grecian  usage  is 
supported  also  by  plain  paKsages  of  the  grammarians ;  above 
all  by  Suidas ;  OlKoOvrur^y  KpiOh^  iirt^i^iif  Tots  Ovfiaa-iv  oitkai 
yap  tkcyov  Ta9  KpiBa^  Kara  avrid^div  rlav  ^atoroiv,  &Ti€p  %v 
&k<piTa  viTO    TT}^   julwAt^s    KaTtylfTjptff^iua  '^.    ras   yap   o^Aa^    itpoaBtv 


*  Schncider'ia  Lexicon  in  the  article  on  this  word  has  ov\h)(vt€iw, 
■^  This  word  h  evidently  a  corruption,  as  the  inearurig  of  ^i7w{'«i  ta 
quite  different.  Nor  can  the  gloes  in  Suidas  "^ki|at.  ^i-o-oi,  «ro^9cra*, 
be  made  to  apply  to  this*  in  any  way.  Under  -^accrra  Suidas  has  the 
corrui>tion  flomcwhat  differently;  anrp  71*  n\<^ira  imh  ^vXtfi  k  a  re  ^17- 
Tia  p.4  va.  This  is  altered  to  icar  r  ^  rjy  fit  va.  Tou[i,  on  "^aKTrd,  in- 
forms u8  in  his  positive  manner  that  it  must  he  Kar^^rjfttva,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  Suid,  ^^j*,  oimXt^nv,  Xfwrvvttv.  But  learned  as 
these  scholars  were,  they  were  the  more  so  from  having  the  u«>age  of 
Sophocles  floating  before  their  eyes,  who  in  the  Trach.  698.  has  Kori- 
yInjKTm  x^ovL  having  a  little  before  used  ^^,  The  meaning  in  this  pas- 
sage i»  to  bruise  in  pieces,  change  to  dusl.  Thia  is  therefore  very  much 
in  favtiur  of  that  amendineut;  particularly  us  ^attrrd  is  before  explained 
oiri  T^y  Toxf  fivXtiv  7r*/ji^ijffeiui',  of  the  circular  friction  of  the  mill-stone. 
It  is  however  inconceivable  how  that  KtfTf^rivifxp.iva  or  -^r^na^iva  could 
arise  out  of  -"^riypiiya.    Whence  I  think  that  the  word  was  originidly 
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inQWToif  oib^vt^  rijs  Kartpyaaias  avT&i^  ivprj^ivri^.  koI  fat  pLfP 
xpiBas  fx4\pi  ifvv  S\as  x*'^*^"'*^  ®*  iTTt&voiTa  rais  (nroir- 
baU,  i7r€l  avpL^okoif  rijs  TroAamv  rpotpTj^'  t^  bk  iroTrara  njs  &pTt 
<upaSi  TOvriaTL  r^f  avBis.  SchoL  XL  a,  449.  OvXo^^ytat*  Tiif^9 
ra  nova  hi  ^v  ^Tr/^fo*'  ^^9  ov\ds'  at  irpo?  aPTibiaaToXijv  (tprjif- 
Tat  Tii)V  yjfai<rrm'  ^.  airapxif  hk  rijs  itporipas  Cw^s  ait^hibovTo 
TQiS  Btois  al  KpidaC,  -npo  riiip  iwp^v  yap  tvpTjVTat,  koI  ano  rod 
trpOKpiOrivai  rmv  ^aXdvtap  o^Tttif  tiiPopLderO-qtraif.  —  Ohkoytjtra^  ^^ 
ovAd^.  eial  hi  icpi^ol  ^era  akOiv  p^ptyp^ivat,  hi  (Trixeoif  rots 
lepovpyovfJiivois  iwoxs  irpo  tov  OviiiOai,  JjTOi  TtokvirkijOtiai  xd- 
pw,  iji  ^tT7/jLijv  770Lovp€Voi  Tijs  flpxata?  jSjpwcr^aJS.  «s  ytip  (/>?/<rt 
Gca^paoTos  e*^  Tt5  irtpl  €Vpr]p,dTaip,  irplv  ij  pLdd<Mi(TW  ol  dv6p(itTToi 
ikeiv  Tov  bfipkrjTpiaKOV  KapiroVy  ourw  o-way  avray  j/tre^ioi'.  o$€V 
ovAas  ^  altTas  c/jT^nrtp  6  TiQtjjTT}^.  Eustath.  ad  IL  €1,449.  P*  '°^» 
II.  Basil. — at  ovAat  irpoe^dWovTo,  aiTiif^s  nV  dp\t]t'  cfAat  t/toi 
OMi  ri<T$ioitTO  TTplv  Ti  yipieBai.  ra  rov  oAerov.  dto  koI  ovAal 
kiyoirrai  Kara  -upofTkrjyjfUf  tov  v,  ^Aol  5AAwy  dt^ctXoverai  Ac- 
yca^oi.  Schol.  Apolioii.  1,  409.  OvkoxvTas  b^  ol  fifv  m  Kaira, 
hf€l  bi  aiiTuv  (pipeTai  ra  iipos  Gwriav.  ol  bk  ras  KptBhSf  iirabTf 
ovXhf  (perhaps   ovKa$)  ivi^akXov  tol?  ^mpMts.      Apollon.   Lex. 


<ar€^wrp<Va,  ut*ed  with  the  view  of  explaining"  ^mtrrd,  a^  ibe  verb 
4^aia»  wiks  not  a  ven*  common  one  elsewhert*  ;  iit  least  1  know  it  only 
from  the  passage  of  Porphyry  (which  I  yliall  have  to  ijuote  hercaftur), 
where  it  i#  also  used  with  x^aKrrcJr,  but  so  that  it  may  be  doubtt-d  what 
it  exactly  mean*.  As  I  cannot  here  satisfy  myself  about  this  word,  I 
must  reifer  to  Fees,  CEc.  Hippocr.  v.  i^aiarijv  pd(av.  From  the  pas- 
sages there  quoted,  compared  with  that  of  Porphyry  and  this  in  Suidas, 
it  appears  to  me  that  ^aiVii/  properly  meant  to  nioii»ten  the  coarsely- 
ground  corn,  and  make  it  into  doug;h,  of  which  were  made  the  altar- 
cakes  offered  up  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  salted  barky  was  At 
the  beginning. 

*  This  is  the  reading  in  Wassenberg.  In  Villoison,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  Tar  ouXas'  Km  Kpt$ai  d<  JrpQf  dvTibLacrToXrpt  rwi*  ^.  :  the  words  from 
mrapx^  to  KpiBai  are  wanting. 

*  In  the  old  collection  of  the  scholia  and  10  Wasaenberg  this  stands 
•A  a  teparate  scholium,  but  Villoison  gives  it  connected  with  the  former 
one,  thus  ;    ^uofusaBtjaav,    «pt0tis  <^<   >*f^  pXbtv  fitfi,   tnt^cttv  roit  Upovpyij* 

^  Thus  the  SchoL  min,  and  Leid.  ap.  Wassenbergb-  V  iUoison,  on  the 
other  hand*  and  the  Etym.  M.  (in  wliich  stands  this  same  scholium), 
have  oXac. 
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y.  OiXoxvra? : — Brav  5^  Aeyci,  Kai  ovAoxtfra?  SivikovTo,  aa^f 
a>v    auT^y  ray  Kptdas  tnjfto/yc*,   (>roi»  ras    ilAuy   x^^M''^^    ^'"''  ^^ 

2.  We  will  for  the  present  say  no  more  of  the  andquaiian 

suppojsition  that  the  Greeks  strewed  the  sacred  barley  whole. 
But  before  we  leave  the  subject,  we  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
any  one  tnking  the  etymology  of  the  word  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  this  supposition.  If  ovkox^rai  had  been  the  only  word  used, 
its  etymology,  combined  with  those  testimonies  above  detailed, 
would  certainly  have  made  it  very  probable.  But  there  occurs 
also  in  Homer  Od.  y,  441.  and  in  the  later  writers,  for  this  same 
sacred  barley,  the  simple  word  ovkal  itself.  This  word  however 
is  always  an  oxyton,  an  accentuation  contrary  to  all  analogy. 
The  sound  of  the  adjective  is  5Ki},  Ion.  oijKi} :  if  now  by  the 
omission  of  Kpi&^,  KpiBaCj  it  were  used  as  a  substantive,  whence 
came  the  change  ?  for  neither  in  Greek  nor  in  German  are  the 
accent  and  pronunciation  of  an  elliptical  adjective  ever  changed. 
But  should  any  one  doubt  whether  this  accent  were  transmitted 
dowTi  to  the  grammarians,  still  less  would  these  latler  have  in- 
troduced it  of  themselves, — they  who  rather,  as  we  see,  Vkse 
every  means  to  make  us  feel  the  correctness  of  ovKas  KpiBdf, 
And  still  more  forced  would  seem  to  be  the  attempt  to  distin- 
guish this  word  by  its  so-called  radical  accentuation  of  oZXai 
from  another  o{>ka(  signifying  scars.  Nay,  even  if  we  overlook 
all  this,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  form  6Xa(,  as  good  Attic  writers 
called  the  sacrificial  barley?  See  Aristoph.  Equ.  1 167.  Pac.  948. 
960.  The  Ionic  dialect,  which  generally  substitutes  the  lenis 
for  the  aspirate,  does  so  more  particularly  in  certain  changes  of 
the  vowels^  as  in  Skof  ovXof,  and  also  in  6pos  oZpos^  6b6s  ovbot: 
but  where  in  the  Attic  dialect  is  the  analogy  for  this  6kai 
coming  from  5Acu  t 

3.  In  addition  to  this  comes  a  doubt  of  another  kind.  The 
name  ovKai,  ovKoxvrai  is  evidently  the  ancient  name,  that 
which  was  handed  down  from  the  olden  time  with  the  thing 
itself  How  came  it  then  that  the  sacrificial  barley  was  so 
studiously  called  by  a  name  signifying  wholes  at  a  time  when 
grinding  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  ?  The  language  would 
not  have  had  recourse  to  this  appellation  until  a  later  time, 
when   the  use  of  unground  corn  was  something   remarkable. 
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Do  we  not  therefore  see  here  the  inexperienced  etymologist, 
who  unreflectingly  supposes  that  what  appears  remarkable  to 
him  must  have  appeared  so  to  tlie  primitive  framers  of  a  Ian- 
&uage? 

4.  To  these  doubts  mny  be  added  a  positive  trace.  What 
the  Greeks  called  ovKaC,  oKal,  the  Latins  called  nwia.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  following  analogy  is  clear  enough  for  us  to  infer 
the  same  relation  between  Jhohi  and  SXal,  aa  we  find  between 
fiia — la:  Mars^  mas,  maris — -"Api^t,  appTfi^:  yAkr],  y^anyjiXr^  — 
o/a,  axilla :  fjiov$v\€V(t> — 6i'$vk(v(ti :  ftoo-^os  (in  the  sense  of  a 
branch)  synonymous  with  ^fr^v^.  Further,  as  the  Latin  rnoia  is 
an  old  verbal  substantive  of  molerCf  so  is  also  oAtJ  a  regular 
verbal  form,  and  the  synonymous  verb  oflPers  itself  to  us  at  once 
in  aAr&>;  which  by  the  change  of  vowel  is  only  another  form  of 
<A<i»,  a  verb  sldl  extant  in  Homer  (Od.  e,  131.  Zevy  /Acres  ^ni- 
aaa-f)  in  the  sense  of  to  strike ;  and  to  beaf^  beat  in  pieces^  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  fundamental  idea  of  grlmUng  in  that 
early  time,  when  corn  was  not  yet  rubbtd  but  trodden  to  pieces. 
As  fjLOvri  then  comes  from  ixiv^ ;  tpoin}  from  rpi-nw,  rpdirm ; 
TopL^  from  ripitm,  rdfivta  ;  (JoAtJ  from  ^dWta  ;  so  is  dX^  {as  it 
speaks  for  itself)  a  verbid  suljstantive  from  lAw,  dAeta  ^.  But 
the  Latin  and  German  verbs  moiere^  mahlen^  are  naturally  and 
etymotogit-ally  the  same  with  this  Greek  verb,  of  which,  if 
another  proof  were  wanting,  we  have  the  informiition  of  Hella- 
dius,  that  aktvpot*,  evidently  derived  from  dAco*,  has  another 
form  fiaXevpov '. 

5-  Let   US    now   shut   our   ears   for   a   moment  against  the 


fi  From  the  same  verb  doubtless  comes  (and  this  ia  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  above)  the  word  6\fios  ♦,  a  mortar,  m  which  the  aspi- 
rate^ is  introduced^  exactly  us  iu  upp^os  from  ttpoi  and  from  3pw,  appa  and 
app6(^iM>  from  «/}««».     See  Art.  52,  sect.  1. 

7  Chrestoni,  p/8.  Ed.  Meurs.  Ap  Phot.  p.  867-  Hcesch.  "Ort  t6  aXru- 
pop  Kara  ir\fova<Tp6v  rov  fi  •Vrlw  titptlv  pakti'potf  tcai  t6  put  S('  «V  rov  la 
ytytjvot  Kara  irXtovaarpiiy  e;^*!  ra  p.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  the  more 
correct  principles  to  say*  that  in  tboj*€  forms  where  the  ^  is  wanting  it 
is  cut  off,  and  consequently  the  L4itiii  and  Germim  form  would  be  thus 
proved  to  be  the  older.  In  this  ca«ie  therefore  we  should  naturally  look 
a'-ound  in  search  of  the  radical  idea  (o  bent.  This  is  unfortunately  lost, 
but  mulietii*  and  mulcare  are  plainly  derivatives  of  it. 

♦  [But  see  note,  p.  270. — ^Ed.] 
Gga 
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account  which  we  have  met  with  of  the  whoie  barley  in  tbfi 
Grecian  sacrifices :  and  let  us  ask  ourselyes  the  question, 
Whether,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  that  Uf*agC',  but  knew  onlv 
the  mola  of  the  Komans  and  the  6\al  of  the  Greeks,  and  had 
before  our  eyes  the  analogy  above  described,  we  should  not 
think  that  we  had  a  decisive  etymological  proof  that  those  two 
sister-nations  used  in  their  sacrifices  corn  coarsely  ground? 

6.  Hence  then  a  suspicion  may  arise,  whether  that  historical 
information,  like  many  others  with  which  w^e  are  acquainUid; 
does  not  owe  its  origin  more  or  less  to  the  etymology  of  6kot, 
ovAoy;  as  it  is  w^ell  known  that  elyniological  speculation  wa* 
a  family  failing  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  Nor  let  us  be  led 
astray  by  the  name  of  Theophrastus.  as  occurring  in  one  of  the 
passages  quoted  in  its  favour.  Theophrastus  says  nothing  more 
than  what  we  knew  without  him,  **  that  men,  before  they  in- 
vented the  treading  or  bruising  of  corn,  ate  it  whole."  For  the 
application  to  the  vvXai  "  of  the  poet"  evidently  does  not  belong 
to  Theophrastus,  who  was  not  obliged  to  resort  to  Homer  for 
oXa(  or  oifkctl^  as  the  thing  was  so  called  all  around  him  ;  bul  it 
belongs  to  the  grammarian  from  whom  the  Etym,  M,  and  the 
scholiast  have  taken  this  remark. 

7.  The  same  Theophrastus  ii  said  indeed  to  have  spoken 
more  clearly  on  this  point  in  Porjihyry  de  Abstin.  2,  6.  Tov- 
rais  (rats  KpiOals)  aii  &>pxvs  M^^'  o^Aoj(i/T€tro  icara  ray  irptatai 
Ov(r(a$  T^  rSiV  ^vOpiai^mv  yipof,  ijarfpov  hi  €p€tlafJk€V(iiV  T€  avrctf  kiu 
TTjif  Tpofpjiv  yl/at(Tayi€i't»iif ....  tov  tiA^Afo-juei'ou  ^Cov  'jra^a  ror  T:p6<r0€V 
pi,aKapt<rO€ifTOiy  a7;)}p^avT6  re  rijs  >|rato'^etV>jy  rpo^rjj  TTp<arov  ity  irvp 
Totif  0eorj.  o&€v  ^Tt  Kal  iw  Tipos  T(^  rcAet  rmtf  BvtjXiav  roiy  >^a«rdcur4 
BvK/}p.a^i  xpwM€^«''-  But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  though 
Porphyry  names  Theophrastus  many  times  from  section  5,,  he 
by  no  means  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  this  writer  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  author  of  all  which  is  there  advanced;  hence,  tbeiki 
none  of  the  separate  propositions  in  which  he  is  not  immediately 
named  (he  is  not,  for  instance,  in  section  5.)  can  be  with  any 
certainty  attributed  to  him.  Whatever  therefore  can  be  gathered 
firom  this  passage — and  it  is  neither  much  nor  clear — is  of  no 
further  value  than  as  the  opinion  and  authority  of  one  more  of 
the  later  writers. 


^  See  above,  note  3. 
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B.  But  the  supposed  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  usa^e  is  merely  a  remark  of  the  moderns  grounded  on 
the  above  information,  and  compared  with  the  somewhat  verbose 
dcBcription  which  Servin^gives  on  Virg.  EcL  8,  82.,  of  how  the 
Koinan  moia  was  bruised,  ground,  and  prepared  with  saU,  No 
trace  of  a  distinction  maintained  with  such  formality  1$  to  be 
found  in  that  writer  in  whom  every  one  would  look  for  it, — 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  On  the  contrary,  that  author 
(7,  72,  p.  478.  479.  Sylb.)  shows  the  exact  agreement  of  the 
Roman  with  tlie  Homeric  usage  in  sacrifices,  namely,  that  the 
former  prepared  the  victim  Arj^jjrpo^  xapTiovs  linppaifavrt^,  with 
whom  he  then  compai-es  the  Homeric  heroes  as  ovkalt  \P^P^' 
voxn*  He  who  goes  on  to  show  how,  amidst  all  the  differences 
produced  by  nationality  and  time  in  the  customa  of  the  two 
people,  they  still  essentially  agreed,  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned  that  difference  of  usage^  and  given  the  reasons  for  it, 
if  H  had  been  something  so  notorious  ;  as  he  has  in  fact  con- 
trasted the  far  or  (ia  of  the  Romans  with  the  barley  of  the 
Greeks.  But  as  he  draws  a  distinction  between  fea  and  xpt^j}, 
while  on  the  contrary  he  uses  A-qp^ijfrpo^  Kapuoi  and  ovkat  as 
expressions  intended  to  give  only  the  same  common  general 
idea^  it  is  evident  that  had  he  known  ovKai  to  have  that  mean- 
ing, he  could  and  must  have  avoided  naming  it  herc^  if  he 
wished  not  to  touch  on  the  difference  as  being  one  of  no  essen- 
tial importance. 

9.  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  satisfy  my  readers  by  the  fol- 
lowing account,  *OA?J,  c>\ai,  mola^  was  the  old  name  for  grain 
in  general;  in  its  strictest  sense,  for  thut  which  was  ready-pre- 
pared for  food  by  treading  or  grinding :  but  it  was  very  natural, 
that  this  name,  taken  from  the  process  through  which  the  gruin 
passed,  should  be  the  same  general  name  for  grain  which  it  had 
borne  previously  to  that  first  simple  process;  in  the  same  way 
80  both  the  Germans  and  English  call  by  the  same  name  of  com 
(Germ,  k^m)  the  grain  prepared  for  grinding  and  the  green 
plant  still  standing  in  the  field.  Equally  natural  is  it  that  this 
name  should  have  remained  ajipropriated  to  that  species  of 
grain  which  was  first  in  general  use,  viji.  to  hnrlvy,  as  in  Ger- 
man the  name  Kom  [answering  to  the  English  word  cort},  and 
signifying  grain  in  general],  is  given  more  particularly  to  rye 
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[the  grain  most  used  in  Germany],  as  in  French  wheat  is  called 
Jroment  And  as  a  proof  that  this  account  is  the  only  correct 
one,  another  species  of  grain  akin  to  barley  bore  the  name  of 
Skvpa.  With  ix'gard  however  to  the  barley  itself,  the  old  name 
okri  was  driven  out  of  common  use  by  another  word  icpi^}^,  and 
the  former  then  retained  exclusively  the  sacred  meaning.  The 
most  ancient  simple  process  by  whicli  grain  was  prepared  for 
food  was  by  merely  treading  it  out,  the  object  of  which  was  not 
so  much  to  bruise  the  corn  as  to  free  it  from  the  chaff.  Now  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  tradition  whatever  of 
the  times  before  men  had  learned  even  to  tread  out  the  com. 
But  that,  before  the  invention  of  baking,  the  raw  corn  ww 
luoisteoed  and  salted  to  give  it  a  relish,  and  that  the  mola  saha 
or  Akal  was  an  oiTering  of  this  the  oldest  kind  of  farinaceous 
food,  is  a  very  natural  and  probable  supposition.  The  only 
thing  necessary  in  this  case  was  to  preserve  a  visible  contract 
between  this  and  the  fine  flour  or  baked  dough  of  the  later 
times.  Raw  barley,  coarsely-grouod  barley,  or  barley-grit  are 
all  in  this  respect  one  and  the  same  thing ;  although  it  is 
possible,  nay,  in  the  minuteness  of  the  sacerdotal  regulations 
it  is  very  probable^  that  in  the  form  and  manner  of  preparing 
this  niola  there  were  different  observances  in  different  temples. 
But  no  supposition  of  a  regular  and  constant  distinction  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  one  using  the  barley  whole 
and  the  other  coarsely  ground,  possible  as  the  thing  may  be  in 
itself,  is  to  be  entertained  without  the  express  testimony  of  the 
ancients. 

JO.  That  it  is  far  more  probable  for  the  jAa(  of  the  Greeks, 
like  the  nmla  of  the  Latins,  to  have  been  also  barley  somewhat 
trodden  and  bruised,  of  which  in  all  cases  could  be  made  a 
kind  of  dough,  is  shown  by  the  jest  in  Aristophanes  Eqii.  1 167, 
where  Cleon  offers  Atjixos-  a  /jiaCuriciji/  *Eit  ru^v  oXoiz'  rdv  <ic  FIuXov 
jutf/uiay/x«'?ji'.  But  where  coarse  grit  was  in  use,  there  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  coarsely-trodden  barley,  necessarily  mixed  with 


®  When  I  compare  the  word  xpi  with  i^tw^  and  Anpiotlst  and  the  lAtin 
hordeum  with  horrerCj  it  ajjpears  to  nw  probable  that  the  horridum^  the 
pointed,  prickly  heard,  which  particularly  characterizes  barley,  ia  the 
origin  of  this  name. 


vXatV  ovXo)(y\ 


a  greai  aeai  of  whole  grain,  must  have  been  opposed  to  meal, 
as  if  it  had  been  whole  barley,  ivhole  gorn.  Thus^  therefore, 
-we  must  interpret  the  m  nat  irvv  in  the  passage  in  Suidaa  i  and 
thus  certainly  might  have  arisen  in  a  very  early  period  (perhaps 
afl  early  as  Theophrastus)  the  etymology  of  the  word  ovKo)(VTai 
from  oAos,  ovKos  ;  although  it  is  also  possible  that  from  this 
etymology  was  first  formed  the  exact  supposition  that  in  the 
Homeric  times  they  really  did  use  in  their  sacrifices  corn 
literally  whole.  From  such  suppositions,  (brought  forward  in 
the  shape  of  historical  facts,)  which  we  can  no  longer  read 
in  their  original  authors,  arose  first  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory scholia  and  glosses,  such  as  those  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  and  from  which  men  fancy  they  can  draw  antiquariau 
proofs. 

1 1.  That  the  prevailing  testimony  in  the  case  before  us  is  in 
general  nothing  but  speculation  of  the  grammarians  is  clear 
also  from  this,  that  the  explanation  there  given  was  by  no 
means  universally  current,  as  very  many  good  scholia  and 
glosses  do  not  at  all  mention  it.  For  instance  we  have  in 
Hesych.  *OKa(,  KpiBat,  anapxal.  OuXds,  kpMt,  OvKox^Jras,  .... 
t(pi$a^  TTfft^pvy^^vas.  And  from  the  corrupted  gloss  'ETrtirfAtii^wtt, 
6Kal,  nal  iroTrai'a,  we  see  at  least  that  the  subject  of  it  is  a  piece 
of  dough,  or  a  baked  cake,  which  nevertheless  is  explained  by 
dkaL  By  comparing  this  last  with  the  gloss  ^Efiirikava,  TroTrapa* 
I  would  propose  to  read  it  'EirtTreAai^a,  al  oKai,  ncd  Tioirajfa. 
Probably  iimikapa  and  emireAaya  were  the  names  for  cakes 
which  were  laid  upon  the  animal  for  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
another  form  of  the  tmla,  Suid.  *OAal  koX  ovXai,  al  y,€&  hh^u 
fi€fjiiyp.(vai  Kpt0al  koX  rot?  Bvfiao-ip  ^m^akk6pL€Pai.  Moschop.  ad 
Horn.  II.  a,  449.  Ovkox^rai  (Kiyoi/  ra  Kava  hi  ^i*  al  ovkal  t)(<iovTo* 
oifKal  hi  elatif  al  KptOaly  itrrav6a  5^  al  /jtera  dAdt»r  p^einyfiivai  KpiOal 
\iyoirrai  it-nh  ju^povj,  hi  ^tti  ....  (lege  inix^^^')  i"*?  ^^P*^  '^P^  i""^ 
Upovpyijaai  ra  Upila,  Schol.  Horn.  Od,  y,  441.  ovAcis,  <AatCP/3pJ. 
Xovs  npiBdi, 
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I,  The  epithet  ovXoi  occurs  in  so  many  and  such  completely 
different  kinds  of  expression  in  Homer,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  us,  even  supposing  a  twofold  leading  sense  proceeding 
from  a  twofold  root  or  stem,  to  see  our  way  through  it.  If  we 
look  at  the  form  of  the  word  in  search  of  its  meaning,  the  most 
natural  supposition  will  be  that  ovkos  is  the  common  lonicism 
for  oAof ;  but  this  is  the  very  sense  with  which  we  can  make  the 
least  progress  in  explaining  the  Homeric  passages,  although 
Gesner  (ad  Orph.  Arg,  955.)  and  Damm  endeavour,  in  a  man- 
ner forced  beyond  example,  to  reduce  almost  everything  to  that 
sense.  Far  greater  progress  may  be  made  by  deriving  the  word 
from  d\€iv,  by  virtue  of  which  oiJAoy  is  the  same  with  6\o6s ;  but 
this  again  leaves  out  a  number  of  passages,  in  which,  if  we  form 
our  judgment  from  what  the  context  evidently  requires,  we 
should  generally  be  satisfied  with  the  sens^  of  jq/3f,  wooU^ ; 
which  meaning  is  again  supported  by  what  we  know  to  be  its 
common  use  in  prose,  in  which  it  means  cri^p  or  curled, 

1.  If  we  pass  in  review  all  the  Homeric  passages,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  the  epithet, 

1.)  of  the  \kalva  and  the  rairi^s,  II.  tt,  224.  «#,  646,  Od.  d, 
50.  299,  7^,338.  It,  451.  p,  89,  r,  225.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  ov\r}  kA)(^vj\  of  the  xAau'o,  H.  «,  134- 

2.)  of  the  hfur  of  the  head,  Od.  (,  231.  i/r,  158.,  to  which  be- 
longs also  ovXoKApTivot  in  Od.  r,  246. 

3,)  of  Mars r  II  e,  461.  717. 

4.)  o£  Achilles y  11.  <^,  ^536. 

5,)  of  the  dream,  11.  ^,  6.  8. 

6.)  of  the  ciy  of  the  starlings  or  daws,  and  of  the  fugitivw^ 

II-  P.  75^'  759- 

7,)  of  a  loaf  of  bread t  Od.  p.  343. 

8.)  of  a  mouthy  Od.  w,  1  iH. 
No  one  will  ever  succeed  in  bringing  these  passages  under  any 
two  of  the  three  leading  senses  given  above  without  proceed- 
ing in  an  unphilosophical  manner.      On  the  contrary,  at  fiisC 
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sight  they  range  themselves  thus :  ^rst,  the  passages  i .  and 
2. ;  aefymdfy,  from  3.  to  6.  inclusive ;  thirdhj,  7.  and  8.  ;  which 
three  dirisioni  we  must  now  consider  separately. 

3*  The  lonicism  of  oSAo?  for  ^Ko%  ie  indeed  difficult  to  be 
'  proved  from  any  other  source  than  the  Homeric  passages  which 
we  are  here  examining;  but  it  is  undoubted,  not  only  from 
SQch  compounds  as  ouAojLifAi}^,  (ruAo/ifXia,  ovkoBviria^  but  also 
esrpecially  from  the  other  form  0A09  never  appearing  in  any  of 
the  remains  of  Epic  poetry  wbicli  have  corac  down  to  us, 
whether  Homeric,  Hcsiodic,  or  Cyclic*;  where  also  we  never 
find  5/)09,  a  toundart/^  but  always  ovpo^.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  this,  like  many  other  things,  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
later  Epics,  Apollonius  and  Oallimachus,  who  use  the  form  SKo^. 
In  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  without  any  appearance  of 
force  ot/Xof  for  <5Ao?  in  two  of  the  verses  above  referred  to  ;  viz. 
in  Od.  tt,  118.  (of  a  distant  journey) ^ 

Mfvl  8'  Sp*  ofX^  natrra  irtpriattfitv  fvpta  nxS^roK, 

and  Od,  p,  343. 

"Aprov  t'  o2Xop  fXwif  TrtpiKaXXios  rx  xavfiHO 
Kat  Kptaf,  as  ol  X«lpts  f;;(dvl^civov  ap<pi^aX6vTit 

To  which  may  be  added  from  the  Homeridic  poetry  Hymn* 
Merc.  113. 

OoXXa  Bi  ttayKO^a  KoXa , 

(of  the  %€hoh  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  fire  after  it  was  made), 
and  again  at  v.  137. 

and  from  the  later  imitation  of  Aratus  717.  Why  I  do  not 
quote  ovAoxtJras  also,  is  evident  from  the  account  giveo  of  it  in 
the  last  article. 

4.  Equally  certain  also  is  the  meaning  of  ovAos  as  derived 


•  [Under  this  term  were  included  aJl  the  eurly  Greek  poct»  who 
"Witated  Homer  by  describing  in  E])ic  poetry  some  circumstttuces  of 
the  Trojun  wax  or  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  r«  well  aa  those  who 
chose  their  subjecta  from  the  earliest  mythological  stories  of  Greece 
until  the  return  of  Ulysses.  For  a  copious  account  of  them  see 
(Heyne'i  Elxciirsus  i.  ad  JEneid.  a, — Eb.] 
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from  6\€iv,     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  formation  is  perfectly 

analogical,  as  the  verb  itself  in  its  pai'ticiple  ovKofiti'os  lengthens 
the  fijst  syllable  ;  and  both  forms   6Ko6^  and  ovXos  stand  ex- 
tremely well  side  by  side  to  supply  the  necessity  of  the  metre, 
and  even  to  mark  a  difference  of  meaning,  in  as  much  as  the 
former  retains  that  of  oAttu  more  literally  than  the  other  does. 
In  the  more  general  sense  of  had,  horrid,  ovkos  occurs,  without 
any  force  and  very  consistently,  in  the  passages  above  men- 
tioned from  3  to  6.     This  epithet,  for  instance,  is  most  natu- 
rally given  to  Mars,  but  equally  so  to  Achilles  also,  as  the  ap- 
pellation is  applied  to  him  by  the  Trojans  (11.  <p,  53^-),  AtiiUa 
yap^    ^11    ouAos    amjp    is   Tet^o^   oXrjrat.     And   it   quite    accords 
with  the  language  of  the  common  people  to  call  a  screaming  cry 
a  ri7e,  horrid  cr^ ;  nor  can  the  expression  be  used  more  appropri- 
ately than  at  11.  p,  755*  et  seq.^  where  it  is  said,  that  as  starlings 
or  daws,  when  they  see  the  hawk,  fly  away,  ovXov  KtKXriyoints, 
no  did  the  Greeks  flying  before  ^^neas  and  Hector.   And  lastly^ 
with  regard  to  the   dream   (11.  /3,  init,),  it  might  appear  a  de- 
baleable  point  whether  the  epithet  should  be  understood  here 
in  that  sense,  because  it  is  used  in  the  eighth  verse  as  a  word 
of  address  where  nothing  is  meant  unkind  or  offensive.     Hence 
it  has  been  wished  to  apply  to  it  the  idea  of  soft:  but,  beside 
that  it  never  occurs  in  this  more  definite  idea  of  soDness,  wo 
must  recollect  that  what  may  be  a  very  suitable  epithet  for 
sleep  is  a  very  unsuitable  one  for  a  dream.     The  error  wai 
that  a  ^ed  epithet  was  expected  here,  whereas  it  is  evidently 
a  distmctive  one.    So  far,  therefore,  those  were  in  the  right  who 
wished  to  explain  olkos  by  <rrp€0X<Js,  only  that   they  misun- 
derstood the  difference  which  belongs  to  the  passage.     For  this 
dream  speaks  quite  plainly  and  straightforwardly,  not  in  riddles; 
but  what  it  says  is  not  true.     Dreams  were  of  two  sorts,  decep- 
tive and  true,  as  we  know  from  Od,  r,  560.  et  seq.     And  as  in 
that   passage  (v.  568.)  Penelope  gives  her  dream,  which  she 
tliinks  a  deceitful  one,  the  passionate  epithet  of  alvos  (^AXA*  ifAol 
ovK  hfT€v6€v — ^from  the  true  gate — -^Ufiai  airov  oretpoi'  ^EkdifMfv), 
so   here  the  really  deceptive  dream,   which   Jupiler   sends  to 
Agamemnon,  is  called  in  the  cooler  narrative  oCAos,  pemiciomt 
and  with  this  significant  epithet  Jupiter,  according  to  Homeno 
usage,  addresses  it  very  appropriately. 
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5.  It  IS  worthy  of  tnention  ae  an  enor  of  the  later  Epic,  that 
Apollonius,  resting  on  the  authority  of  ovko^  and  ovAo/z<roy, 
frequently  uses  ov\o6s  for  6Ko6s  ;  for  if  this  form  Lad  really 
existed  in  the  older  language,  it  would  surely  have  appeared 
under  some  similar  necessity  of  metre  in  the  writings  of  the 
oldest  Epic  poet^  also. 

6.  The  third  leading  meaning  of  the  word  ovKos  results  from 
the  passages  mentioned  above  under  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  and  is  ra- 
dically different  from  the  others'.  As  an  epithet  of  the  xXalva 
and  of  the  X-d^vri  on  the  ^Xawa  it  gives  the  idea  of  hairp^  wooUt/. 
This  however  appears  not  to  suit  equally  well  the  two  pas- 
sages under  No.  2.,  viz.  Od.  f,  231.  and  1^,  158.  Kahb^  xdpjjTos 
OvKas  ^K€  K6tia9.  But  even  here  the  epithet  ovAas  must  pre- 
vent our  thinking  of  long  softly-flowing  hair,  which  would  suit 
well  an  Apollo  or  a  Paris,  but  not  an  Ulysses.  The  term  tea- 
BriKt  depicts  merely  a  head  of  hair  falling  down  thick  and  full, 
and  ot/Aaj  denotes  it  to  be  in  large  locks,  bushy,  curly.  And 
in  this  sense  only  can  it  be  also  an  epithet  of  the  head  itself, 
aa  when  the  aged  herald  Eury bates  is  called  (Od,  t,  246.)  ov- 
KoicdpTji'09i  curly 'headed.  With  this  agrees  also  the  usage  of  suc- 
ceeding prose  writers,  as  Herodot,  7,  70.,  where  ovkoraroif  rpC- 
Xw/Lta  denotes  the  woolly,  curly  hair  of  the  negroes,  who  thence 
are  called  in  otlicr  writers  ovAoVptx^^*  ^^  Pollux  2.  chap.  3. 
ovKos  with  its  compounds  is  quoted  from  the  language  of  com- 
mon life  as  used  of  hair,  and  in  4.  chap.  19.  it  is  cited  more 
than  once,  among  the  tharacterislics  of  tragic  personages,  as 
the  mark  of  arrogance  and  rudeness,  exactly  similar  to  the 
fio<rrpvyoi(n  yavpi^  frrparrjy^  in  Fragm.  9.  of  Archilochus, 
Hippocrates  too  has  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
Homer,  using  ovk<a  tpd^  of  wool,  as  we  learn  from  Erotian, 
who  explains  it  by  /buiAaKOj;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  quite  correct 
a£  to  the  sense  j  only  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  radical  idea  is  not  softness,  but  the  winding,  curly  rint/lcfs 


'  1  call  rudicfdiif  differcjit,  not  only  such  worde  and  meanings  as  no 
longer  an  mm  nee  their  derivation  to  the  speaker,  but  those  in  which, 
supposing  that  origiutdly  an  affinity  really  existed  (here  it  would  be 
with  one  of  the  other  two  o^Aot),  the  intenncdiale  ideas  or  roediuniA  of 
transition  joined  by  the  same  or  by  cognate  tones  have  disappeared 
from  the  language. 
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of  hair  producing  soflaeiB:  hence  the  derivation  of  the  word 
m  this  sense  from  (ikeTvj  by  the  change  of  the  vowel,  is  not 
improbable  ;  in  the  same  way  as  ovka^ios  avbpap^  globus  tirontm, 
comes  from  that  same  verb^,  and  the  verbal  substantive  i{<mk^ 
is  acknowledged  to  come  from  ^fftAeu'.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  now  be  clear  how  incorrect  the  old  grammarians  were 
in  deriving  ra  oSAa,  the  gums^  from  this  sense  of  the  word 
ovkof.  They  were  satisfied,  without  looking  philosophicallj 
to  the  radical  idea,  with  the  sense  of  fidKaK6s  (evidently  joined 
\Wth  the  idea  of  ovKos  by  mere  chance)  as  the  foundation  of 
a  new  radical  idea  ff^nder,  which  appeared  to  them  to  suit  the 
gums.  But  is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  derivation  of  ra  oi/Aa 
undecided,  and  place  it  as  a  word  by  itself,  until  other  combi- 
nations may  chance  to  throw  some  light  upon  it?  The  other 
varieties  of  meaning  in  which  the  adjective  ooAo?  occurs  in  prose. 
and  in  the  later  poetry,  have  evidently  arisen  from  that  original 
sense  of  cmitj  by  unobserved  deviations  of  usage  and  by  arti- 
ficial orators  and  poets,  and  must  not  therefore  be  appHed 
retrospectively  to  the  Epic  usage.  The  Lyric  poet  Stesiehoruft 
comes  however  very  near  to  it  when  he  uses  the  word  as  the 
epithet  of  a  wreath  of  violets  {p.  28,  5,  Suchf),  fa»'  re  nop^pibaf 
ovKa? :  as  such  a  wreath  consists  of  twisted  or  curled  floweret* 
pressed  close  together,  which  make  it  soft,  as  the  fleece  was  in 
the  former  instanced 

7,  Next  to  ovKos  comes  the  form  ot?Atos,  which  occura  only 
once  in  Homer,  viz,  11.  X,  62.,  where  Hector,  now  fighting  in 
the  rear  of  the  army,  now  in  the  van,  is  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing comparison : 


a  For  a  eomcwhat  corrected  account  of  the  radical  idea  of  oJJXot  and 
ovXafi6t,  pee  Art.  44.  sect.  21. 

a  Passages  from  tlie  later  poets*  may  be  seen  in  Steph.  Thc^aur,  in 
v.,  as  also  in  Callim.  Epig.  5,  5.  Hymn.  Jov.  52.  H.  Dian,  347, 
}L  Del.  302,  and  io  Antip.  Sid.  73.  [ovXov  mi^tiv)  ;  while  in  the  Latin 
dictionuries  crispus  may  be  compnred  with  ovXor,  and  will  be  found  lu 
undergo  the  same  transitions.  On  the  gloss  of  Erotian,  O^Xof  up6$tor 
t6  7rvpp6v'  Tiwt  df  rPfv  fo-o^cyi^Tj  op6fito  aKpoxopii6vffv^  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  ;  the  former  part  appears  to  ine  to  arise  from  the  compa- 
rison of  a  red  wart  with  a  scar  or  with  the  giime ;  hut  the  other  »eeni« 
to  be  ao  explanation  of  oiJXot  for  Shoif,  like  a  wart  which  in  shape  and 
size  reAemble»  a  wliole  pea. 
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itber  the  context  nor  etymology  speaks  decisively  here  on 
ird  ovXtoi,  and  Homer  liimaelf  offera  no  parallel  passage, 
rresponding  usage  of  the  oldest  of  the  other  poets  would 
to  de«erve  our  first  attention.  In  the  Shield  of  Her- 
ri\i09  is  twicei  an  epithet  of  Mars;  Pindar  uses  it  as  the 
i  of  battle  and  of  an  elegy;  and  Sophocles  (Aj.  933.) 
I  Ajax  curse  the  Atreidfc  ouAi'tj*  avv  ira^ct.  The  passage  of 
m  therefore  has  beeo  correctly  explained  from  the  earlieat 
py  that  sense  of  ouAtoy,  according  to  which  it  is  the  satne 
m  from  6\€lv,  and  the  ovAtos  acmj^  has  been  supposed  to 
SiriuB  by  a  reference  equally  correct  to  IL  x*  '^^'  ^^• 
\  Priam  sees  Achilles, 

Hafi^atvovff  WTT  darep*  iirtutrvfitvov  irfAtmo, 

*Ot  pa  r  onoipffs  ttffi' 

AafijTporarof  /i«v  oy   cVrl,  Kax^v  S*  rt  mjjiui  rrrvirroit 

Kai  Tf  (f>ip4t  TtoXXav  rrvptriiv  drtXotfri  ffparolatv' 

Qr  rot/  ^foXicor  HfXafirrt  ntpl  irrTjBta-tri  fieovrat, 

verses  give  full  and  sufHcient  grounds  for  that  sense  of 

Nor   is  the  designation  of  the  star  by  ovAio$  in  this 

dar  passage   idle  or   unmeaning,  since  it  is   the  hostile 

",  threatening  destruction  to  the  Greeks^  who  blazes  forth 

pjany  parts  of  the  battle.     All  else  therefore  which  an- 

and  moderns   have   produced   on  this   verse   needs    no 

notice.     One   thing  only  I  will  not  omit  to  mention, 

the   passage  of  Callimachus  H.  Del.  30a.,  where  the 

star  is  called  ovKo^  iOeCpais  "Etnifpos,  any  one  might  be 

to  understand  ovkto^  in  the  same  sense ;  nay,  it  is  pos- 

at  Callimachus  had  the  Homeric  expression  in  his  mind 

lie  w^rote  it.     But  this  supposition  must  be  at  once  re- 

:  for  neither  can  ovAios  be  used  simply  for  ovAoy,  curly ^  nor 

,  transition  from  curly,  tmoUyt  to  the  ffleaminy,  twtnMhiy 

i  a  star^  Homeric,  however  respectable  a  rank  it  may  ob- 

ong  the   modihcations    of  meaning   introduced  by   the 

*. — ^Thc  various  reading  avAtos-  (see  Heyne),  old  as 


I 


-*  See  above»  note  3. 
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it  is,  (for  ApoHonius  (4,  J  629.)  had  it  in  his  mind.)  earner 
but  little  weight,  as  there  are  no  grounds  elsewhere  for  a^Aiof 
in  the  adjectival  eense  of  eeenlng^  veaper,  brining  the  Aerdk 
home  to  the  stalL 

8.  It  is  certainty  remarkable  that  this  very  oi/Aio?,  feiii-  oitXia^ 
sliould  as  a  name  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (see  Steph.  Thesaur.  2, 
1283.  c.  d,)  have  a  sense  just  opposite  to  the  above»  viz.  healing, 
For  mygielf  I  see  nothing  so  totally  inadmissible  in  the  idea  of 
understanding  this  form  here  also  in  its  common  meaning,  which 
is  favoured  by  the  very  name  of  'ATroXXcur.  and  seems  to  m« 
to  suit  extremely  well  in  the  mouths  of  simple  men,  those  two 
powerful  deities  so  frequently  bringing  death  with  their  swift 
arrows  :  and  to  this  may  be  supposed  to  refer  the  gloss  of 
Heeychius,  ovkla,  oXiBpCa.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that 
plain  contrast  of  meanings ;  as  owAios  in  this  sense  is  a  sacred 
mystical  word,  coming  down  to  us  from  other  times,  perhaps 
also  from  other  stems  or  roots.  And  there  are  in  the  language 
quite  as  good  grounds  for  the  derivation  as  it  is  commonly 
formed  (see  Steph,  1.  c.) ;  namely,  that  in  ovkoi,  oKos,  lies  the 
idea  of  whole,  sound,  healed* ,  with  which  is  joined  the  verb 
ovKfu'y  of  which  the  imperative  has  been  preserved  in  Homer  as 
a  term  of  salutation,  Od.  ot,  401. 

and  of  which  the  verbal  substantive  ovKt}j  a  nire^  remains  in  the 
language  of  common  life  in  the  sense  of  a  scar.  On  this  I  wiU 
only  remark,  that  in  the  same  way  the  German  adjective  heilft 
*  salvus,*  means  in  the  Northern  dialects  (in  which  it  is  written 
heci)  *  entirely/  and  that  the  term  of  salutation  sake,  answering 
to  nvKf^  is  joined  in  the  same  way  with  the  corresponding  L^tin 
word  8tdmis^» 


*   [A  striking  analogy  exists  in  our  word  whoie  in  its  meaning  of 
entire t  souud,  heahd. — En.] 

t  [Hence  our  English  words,  hail,  kenl.  Health,  &c. — Ed.] 
5  \\Tioever  listens  merely  to  the  nearest  res^emblancc  of  sounds, 
join  the  Latin  vale  etymologically  with  o^Xf.  But  in  valere^  validus, 
idea  of  health  docs  not  rotue  from  that  of  totality  or  entireness, 
merely  from  that  of  strength  and  excellence ;  and  thus  validtts  is  akin 
to  (3'XtiW.  to  the  Old  German  bold,  bald  ( Au^l.  hold),  to  walten  (Angl. 
to  rule  or  dispose  of  at  one's  will  and  pleasure) »  to  gewaltig  (Angl. 
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89.  'Oxa. 

1  introfluce  this  word  merely  in  order  to  remark,  what  ap- 
irs  to  have  entirely  escaped  observation,  that  it  occurs  only 
in  Homer,  that  it  always  precedes  and  strengthens  the  super- 
ive,  and  indeed  that  (to  be   still  more  precise),  in  the  only 
>re8sion  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  to  us,  it  stands  before 
WTTOf.     The  common  explanation  of  it  by  ffoxa  says  nothing; 
>r  take  away  the  i(  and  you  deprive  the  word  of  its  significant 
LTt.     It  appears  indeed   difEcult  to   derive  it  from   anything 
it  i^^iVf  hut  how  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  this  general  idea 
left  entirely  to  conjecture,  as  the  word  does  not  occur  in  any 
ther  relation  which  might  offer  the  means  of  forming  a  com- 
parison.    All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  a  word 
used  to  increase  the  force  of  Uptaros,  and  perhaps  of  superlatives 
in  general*. 

^^pwerful),  and  to  wohl  (Angl.  well).  On  the  other  hand,  that  0X01, 
MftXof  is  also  etymotogically  identical  with  the  German  heii,  heei,  may  be 
I  made  credible,  even  to  one  not  very  ejtperienced  in  etymolog-y,  by  the 
f  sound  of  the  vowel  in  the  English  words  whoie  and  whotesorne  [German 
heilsom].  But  as  the  Greek  tHAor  became  in  Old  i^atin  solus,  soflus,  as 
^^p  learn  from  Fe8tU8»  so  is  also  the  Latin  safus,  sahit^s,  akin  to  the 
^Hbrman  Heil,  A«Y,  (Angl.  health,  healthy,)  by  which  llierefore  ovXt  and 
''tttlve  are  connected.  The  Old  German  term  of  salutation  heil  *  (Angl. 
kail /}»  which  is  generally  taken  to  bt?  a  substantive,  and  so  construed* 
may  also  quite  as  well  have  been  the  imperative  of  the  verb  heilen  (to 
heal),  which,  like  old  verbs  in  general,  has  the  intransitive  sense  (to  be 
or  become  healthy  or  sound)  as  well  as  the  transitive,  both  in  German 
and  English,  as  we  say  in  both  langiiEiges  with  regard  to  an  unsound 
part,  '  my  finger  is  healing/  In  this  way  too, — that  is  to  say,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  German  heil,  heilen,' — the  coaimou  explanation  of 
Apollo's  epithet  of  OvXtos  will  be  supported  by  the  German  Heiland^  a 
healer  or  saviour. 

*  [Dt>derlein,  by  a  very  happy  comparison,  says  that  5;^a  bears  the 
same  relation  to  ox^p^^  as  the  Old  German  word/fl#/  (Angl.  very  much) 
does  to /est  (Angl.  fixed,  firm).  We  may  add  the  Latin  valde,  validus^ 
and  the  French  fort  in  its  two  senses  of  very  and  strong, — Ed.] 
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'    go,   ^0\Br}(Tat. 

1.  The  principal  meaning  given  in  the  lexicons  to  ^xBim, 
viz,  to  sigh  or  groan  deeply ^  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  ety- 
mology of  the  old  grammarians  which  derives  it  from  o^^s  o 
hiUock  (ctmoTtjjuia  -n^s  y^]s)i  meaning  thereby  the  heaving  of  tlie 
breast,  and  metaphorically  of  the  mind  (fifrttttp^^roi  r^v  y^vxTfp). 
Bat  the  idea  of  sighing  and  groaning  little  suits  Jupiter  or 
Neptune  in  such  passages  as  IL  0,517.  B,  ao8.  Nor  can  it 
be  suppoBed  to  mean  properly  anger,  or  a  threatening  postaie, 
being  frctjuently  directed  toward  beloved  persons,  as  in  thit 
very  passage  of  li,  0,517.  and  at  x.  48.  It  certainly  does  ex- 
press also  the  feelings  of  an  inferior  at  the  arbitrary  conduct  tj^ 
his  superior  in  power,  as  at  11,  a.  570.  at  the  threats  of  Jupiter 
to  Juno  ''il)(Q7}<Tap  fi'  ova  biofia  Aioy  dtol  ov/jartwi'fj,  or  at  o,  1H4* 
the  feelings  of  Neptune  at  the  threats  of  Jupiter-  We  see 
therefore  that  it  denotes  in  general  everg  kind  af  ciolent  ^fnoi^H 
(ITmnuthj  *  displeasure,  ill-humour,'  as  Voss  renders  it,  appfliP 
to  me  somewhat  too  weak  an  expression)  at  events,  actions,  and 
words  which  strike  the  mind  unpleasmUlg,  Hence  it  is  used 
in  the  soliloquy  of  one  vexed,  (IL  A,  403.  tr,  5.)  'OxdTj<Tay  6'  o^ 

2,  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  «o 
many  passages  of  this  kind,  it  should  ever  express  in  any  one 
instance  mere  miotdshneni,  as  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  *  says 
that  it  does.  At  U.  </),  53 »  Achilles  is  indeed  astonished  at  the 
unexpected  re- appearance  of  an  enemy  whom  he  thought  long 
ago  in  slavery :  his  astonishment  however  would  not  have  been 
expressed  by  d;^^^o-ai  but  for  the  vexation  which  accompamed 
it.  Nor  can  the  passage  of  Od.  h,  30.,  where  the  predominant 
feeling  is  pure  displeasure  or  indignation,  be  quoted  as  a  proof, 
of  this  meaning  but  by  mistake. 


*  [This  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  first  or  second  edition  of  Schneider; 
in  the  third  and  last  edition  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
acc<miit  of  the  word  there  given  is  an  nbrid|3:nieTit  of  this  article  of 
Bultmunu.^ — Eo.] 


90.  *0;^^5o-at.  4>65 

3-  According  to  this  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  correct- 
ness of  the  other  derivation,  which  is  likewise  an  old  one,  and 
which  connects  oxOtia-ai  with  SixOtff&at ;  although  the  hitter  differs 
in  this,  that  it  is  used  primarily  of  the  literal  sense  of  a  burden, 
as  at  Od.  0,457,  KoCkij  vrjv^  ij^itTo,  mas  laden,  which  is  siiniliir  to 
IL  V,  247.  ov6*  ap  infis  iKaroCvyos  ax^os  6.poiTo :  thence  metapho- 
rically of  bodily  pain,  and  by  a  similar  metaphor  of  tho  mind 
also  (IK  1%  533.),  j}x6€To  y&p  pa  li'p<iwlv  hap^vapiivovfi.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  overlooked  the  affinity,  had  not  the  change  of 
vowel  in  the  first  letter  of  the  word  given  it  a  quite  different 
fthape  in  our  eyes,  which  are  accnstonied  to  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment (compare  ^p^os  from  dpta  in  art.  52.  sect*  2.J.  But  the  barae 
relation  which  oxew  ha^  to  ^x^'  ^X^^^  ^^  ^^  ^X^^  >  ^^^  ^^ 
change  of  the  vowel  a  to  o  is  verified  by  jiakKm,  jSoAtj,  /^oAtw,  and 
in  cases  exactly  parallel  in  the  initial  letters  by  6p\ayni'i  from 
^iX(»i  and  Sypuoi  from  ^yoi  ^ . 


'  The  change  of  vowel  is  always  fluctuating  between  a,  *,  o;  hence 
to  ^aXXfo,  ^0X1^,  belougs  also  {ieXov.  Compare  the  changes  of  oXfw  in 
art.  87.  And  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  have  as 
a  companion  for  tix^of^at,  ^x^tm,  another  form  wjtli  *,  drawn  from  one 
of  the  few  sources  of  the  old  provincial  dialects  which  are  come  down 
to  as.  The  verb  imtx^rm,  mbvehat,  '  should  inipurt  (into  a  comitry)/ 
and  the  derivative  formed  from  it  vir*x^fC7i/ia,  *  intports,'  are  ftuind  in 
an  inscription  containing  a  treaty  between  the  Hicrapytnians  and  the 
Prian^ians,  inhabitants  of  Crete,  given  in  Chishull  Ant.  As.  p.  130., 
which  I  will  copy  word  for  word  from  Chishull,  omittirij^  only  ttie  ac- 
cents, which  are  an  addition  of  his  own  :  tt  d§  T^  cu  o  iepanvTvtxtt  vntx* 
0rirai  fS  wptavaiov — ar.fXf#i  «crTb>  Kat  fcrrt^ajuffut  va  e^ttyu^rvnit  avra  :  and 
again  a  little  further,  a^v  d<  ko  OTroAcurai  Kara  BuXavaav  trnfraj;  f^itytiyyat 
rm»  trtrrx^""*/^"*'  *"'"o^oTia  t«i  rfXca.  The  connexion  of  these  forms  with 
ttX^^'^^t  to  be  freighted,  seems  to  nie  beyond  al)  doybt ;  nor  should  I 
have  any  hesitation  in  deri\4ng  also  the  family  of  tx^^'^'  ^x^P*^^^  ixStirBat 
from  the  idea  of  burdensome^  insuppariitble,  and  classing  it  etymologi- 
cally  with  the  above*  (as  I  have  done  before,)  if  this  opinion  were  not 
outweighed  in  ray  mind  by  another,  accordmg  to  which  the»e  words 
appear  to  come  from  »«,  «^,  (compare  Hesych.  ?x^o4,  «^.)  aa  hosiw 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  strufige,  estranged. 
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9 1 .    ricpa,  TTtpaif,  TT^priu. 

1 .  l\4pa  and  Tr^par  have  been  hitherto  explained  in  the 
cons  to  be  the  same  word,  or  to  differ  only  in  sound  eup 
gmim,  whereas  we  find  in  the  two  words  an  almost  coi 
difference  of  usage ;  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  which  w« 
must  first  call  attention  to  the  diSereuce  between  the  ideas  of 
trans  and  ultra.  In  both  these  I  figure  to  my  mind  two 
rate  spaces^  and  suppose  myself  in  one  of  thera.  But  in 
my  first  thought  is  of  the  object  which  separates,  and  of 
afi  occupying  a  space  of  a  certain  proportionate  sixe^  geaenlij 
a  river  or  something  which  may  be  compared  ^vith  it ;  and  m 
by  tratis  I  speak  of  the  other  side  of  it.  In  ultra  my  firtt 
thought  is  of  one  of  the  two  spaces,  and  of  myself  in  it,  but  of 
the  separating  object  only  as  the  distant  line  of  boundary,  and 
by  niira  I  speak  of  passing  that  line.  Both  are  frequently 
translated  in  German  hyjmsHf, "  on  the  other  side  ;*  but,  to  be 
more  accurate,  tram  would  m(*nTi  JeriseUj '  to  or  on  the  other  sidCi 
over/  and  nltra^  dariiber  hinans,  *  beyond/  When  I  say  trmtM 
Enph'a(en  I  imagine  myself  near  to  that  river,  and  speak  posi- 
tively of  the  other  side ;  for  instance,  *  he  is  fled  over  the  Eur 
plirates ;'  in  which  the  thought  is,  he  is  nmo  on  the  other  side. 
When  I  say  ultra  Enphratm^  I  am  at  a  distance  fronl  thai 
river,  and  speak  of  the  other  side  only  in  opijosition  to  thii 
side ;  for  instance,  *  he  is  fled  beyond  the  Euphrates ;'  in  whick 
the  thought  is,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found  from  t/tis  place  to  thai 
river*, 

2.  If  now  we  compare  acciuately  the  passages  of  the  ancient* 
we  shall  find  that  the  Greek  language  had  fixed  in  essential 
points  the  usage  of  Trepa  for  tUtra,  irdpav  for  trans.     Step  hem 


*  [The  distinction  between  trans  and  ultra ^  as  e^iplained  here  Vf 
Buttmantij  cannot  be  exactly  preserv'ed  either  in  German  or  in  Engliffli; 
Bs  our  corresponding  expressions  give  no  idea  of  the  person  speaking 
h€\n^  neur  l(t  or  distant  from  the  separating  object;  indeed  it 
hardly  probable  that  the  Latins  observed  this  distinction  in  their 
UHttge.  I  have  given  trans  a  twofold  rendjering,  to  suit  its  twofo 
a!3  IK  preposition  of  rest  and  of  motion. — Ed] 
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however  defines  the  usage  of  Wpa  in  a  most  remarkable  way, 
by  stating  ihat  it  is  not  used  in  (what  is  its  proper  meaning)  de- 
scribing locality'.  The  fact  is,  that  BudfKUs,  whom  Stephens 
follows,  confines  wcpa  to  the  sense  of  vtt^p  to  /jteVpot',  which 
certainly  every  one  will  remember  to  be  its  principal  sense ; 
83  TTfpa  Tov  hiKalov,  L  e.  beyond  the  boundaries  of  justice;  or 
absolutely,  in  Xen.  Anab.  6,  i,  28.  ovk(ti  tr^pa  CTtukiopkjjfftuf. 
It  is  possible  that  fi'ora  the  frequency  of  instances  of  a  moral 
kind,  the  ear  was  less  accustomed  to  the  word  expressing  ideas 
of  real  locality;  and  thence,  whenever  such  a  case  occurred, 
other  expressions  like  virip  or  uoppmrepiti  were  preferred.  But 
to  say  that  -nipa  was  never  used  in  that  sense  ia  incorrect :  for 
instance,  we  find  in  Plat,  Ph*ed.  p.  112.  e.  [chap.  60.  p.  299. 
ForsterJ  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  this  world  to  the  world 
below,  bvvarov  bi  iart  kKarfptiiae  ^(XP*-  ^°^  piifrov  KaOtfvat  (to  flow 
downward),  irepa  b*  ov.  Again  at  Eurip*  Here.  234.  *Ar\aiTiKwv 
v4pa  <t>ci/y€ir  op<av :  and  vljliun*  ap.  Suid.  v.  i(7}KOP  :  'E<ap(av  (pd<rpia 
r^  fAtyeBos  ^fijicop  iripa  kqI  dvwT^ptw  tov  hrrov. 

3*  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  easily  produce  from  the  other 
word  Ttipav^  Ion.  ttdpjjv^  a  usage  transferred  to  anything  moral, 
because  the  person  thinks  himself  near  to  the  separating  object. 
The  most  general  construction  of  this  form,  as  of  the  other,  is, 
that  the  separating  object  is  joined  with  it  in  the  genitive,  as 
vtpatf  Tou  TToraptou,  iripaif  0aAd<f<i^9 ;  and  this  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  lexicons.  Now  as  Homer  also  uses  the  word 
thus  in  IL  cti,  75^*  ttipvaaKt  irdpjii*  a\m  aTpvyhoio,  *'  was  accus- 
tomed to  sell  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,'*  so  in  this 
▼eraeof  IL/3,  535. 

no  other  interpreLition  was  thought  possible  than  *  on  the  other 
eide  of  Eiiba*a :"  and  Wood,  Heyne,  and  others  thought  to 
draw  from  this  a  fine- spun  argument,  that  Homer  lived  in  Asia 
or  in  one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  But  how  could 
tlus  be  ?     Is  it  likely  that  Homer  should  speak  here  so  plainly 


* 


. 


1  See  Stcph.  Tlics.  under  TTtpni^:   "  ntpnt*  de  loco  tatituniniodo  dici- 
tur  :   at  pnecedens  ire'pa  nunqutim." 

H  li  a 
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and  as  it  were  audibly,  horn  Asia  ?  and  that  none  of  the 
cients,  who  have  handled  this  often-discussed  subject,  none  of 
the  grammarians,  should  have  remarked  it, — no  mention  should 
he  made  of  it  in  the  scholium  to  the  verse  ?  I  consider  this  to 
he  impossible,  and  regard  it  as  a  decisive  proof  that  none  of 
the  ancients  understood  it  so.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poet,  who  through  his  whole  poem  is  alwa}! 
in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes, — who,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  geographical  episode  leads  us  round  all  Greece, 
— should  at  once  in  this  particular  passage  fix  himself  in  hi* 
own  home.  And  lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  from 
the  distant  coast  of  Asia,  from  which  no  eye  could  reach  to 
Greece,  the  poet's  first  thought  should  be  fixed  on  the  island 
of  Euboea,  just  as  if  it  were  in  sight  and  obstructed  his  view, 
and  that  he  should  then  have  marked  the  coasts  before  which 
it  lies  with  such  an  expression  as  '  on  th^  other  side  of;^  an  ex- 
pression which,  as  spoken  from  Asia,  could  have  no  meaning 
but  with  reference  to  the  jEgean  sea,  certainly  not  to  an  island 
out  of  sight. 

4.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  ircprjv  here 
means  opposite.  That  is  to  say,  iripar  iAos  was  certainly  the 
natural  combination ;  whence  ttipav  was  also  used  absolutely 
in  the  sense  of  o«  the  other  side;  ibr  instance  in  Xenoph* 
Anab.  2,  4,  20.  iroAAur  ovTmv  -nipav^  many  beinrf  on  (he  dhet 
9ide  (of  the  river) ;  and  7,  2,  2,  rJpar  tU  ttji'  'AaiW  ircUir 
ha^vcu  (from  Thrace);  so  also  to.  iripapy  tphai  is  or  happens 
on  the  other  sid^,  and  the  like.  From  this  was  now  formed 
a  new  construction,  by  joining  (as  before  in  the  genitive  case) 
with  iripav  in  its  first  meaning,  but  now  used  absolutely,  the 
point  fiom  whieh  something  was  considered  as  lyitig  on  the 
other  side ;  consequently  the  sense  would  be,  on  the  opposiU 
sidefrom^  opposite  to.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  Ho- 
meric passage  is  shown  by  tracing  the  narrative.  The  poet  leads 
us  from  the  BcEotifliis,  through  the  Phocians,  to  the  Locrians, 
and  from  them  toward  the  island  of  Eubeea.  In  this  series, 
therefore,  that  designation  of  the  Locrians  could  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  they  lived  opposite  Euhoca:  and  as  long  as 
idea  of  a  place  separated  by  water,  or  by  something  com 
with  it,  was  joined  with  itipav^  there  was  no  ambiguity. 
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genitive  denoted  such  a  separating  object,  ir^pav  meant  on  the 
other  side;  if  it  marked  a  point  or  a  country  on  such  an  object, 
it  then  meant  opposite;  which  latter  was  afterwards  expressed 
more  plainly  according  to  subsequent  invention  by  dtTurepav, 
dLirmtipuf,  KaTavttttfpaVy  avTiKpVf  &c. ;  when  of  course  that  other 
more  simple  but  not  so  expressive  term  became  less  used. 

5.  That  the  ancienta  also  understood  the  passage  in  no 
other  way  is  proved,  first  by  the  unequivocal  usage  of  this 
word  in  j^schylus,  when  speaking  of  the  same  geographical 
point  (Agam.  198.)  it  is  said  of  the  Grecian  army  XaAdhos 
Tsipav  fx^"  C^'^^^S)  "TaAippoffotj  tv  Avktto^  r^nQit.  Next 
comes  Strabo*s  quotation  of  this  very  verse  (lib.  9.  p.  426,), 
where  he  infers  from  it  that  Homer  knew  the  other  Locrians ; 
and  consequently  he  looked  upon  the  expression  -nlpi}!*  EvjSofT^s 
as  an  antithesis  added  by  the  poet  to  mark  the  locality  more 
accurately ;  for  which  purpose  a  point  of  view  must  be  taken 
not  in  Asia,  but  on  the  spot.  And  lastly  Pausanias,  when  {at 
lib.  10,  8.)  he  is  reckoning  up  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  says,  nZ/nroDtrt  St  k<u  AoKpol  oX  re  Kakmtp.fvoi  'OfoAat 
ffcu  o\  iripav  Ev/^ouis  tva  kKArtpoi  :  from  which  passage  W6 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  phrase  ol  isipaif  Ev^otas  became 
from  Homer's  time  a  kind  of  fixed  designation  for  these  Lo- 
crians. 

6,  If  however  we  compare  other  passages  of  Pausanias  for 
this  word,  we  shall  obtain  a  further  result,  of  importance  for 
the  understanding  of  that  writer ;  in  as  much  as  our  having  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  places  which  he  describes  must  frequently 
depend  on  this  word.  Hipav  then  occurs  frequently  in  Pau- 
sanias in  descriptions,  where  the  situation  is  not  represented  aa 
being  on  or  near  a  river:  nay,  the  object  which  stands  with 
i[4pav  in  the  genitive  is  very  commonly  a  building.  If  now  the 
only  meaning  for  this  word  in  the  mind  of  the  historian  were 
on  the  other  side,  such  a  phrase  as  '  on  the  other  side  of  the 
temple*  could  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  as  relative  to 
the  road  of  the  traveller,  or  of  the  person  passing  through  a 
town ;  the  meaning  therefore  would  be,  *  beyond  the  temple, 
further  off  than  the  temple/  consequently  much  the  same  as 
the  idea  of  ultra ,  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  form  'nipap 
does  bometimes  take.     At  the  beginning  therefore  of  lib.  2,  22, 
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where  a  ditch  is  mentioned,  and  some  columns  stand  ir4f>a» 
Tov  T<i<pov,  this  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  these  columiu 
stood  further  off  on  the  same  road ;  and  in  a  similar  way  aoon 
after  (p,  162,  Kuhn.),  Tot;  61   Upov  rij^  ElKtiOvlas  'n4pap  iarip 

'EKdrqf   vdd^:    and   at   c.    23.    (p.    163*} Upov  ^ Afi/^iapdrnft 

kqI  tov  Upov  TTipav  ^Epufivkjjs  pafjjfAa.  Some  other  pdasaget 
however  made  me  doubt  the  truth  of  the  above  rendering ;  and 
at  last  I  became  convinced  by  others  more  decisive,  that  Pau- 
sanias  at  least,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  affecting  a  simple 
and  Ionic  style,  uses  the  word  iripav  in  the  sense  of  opposite; 
so  that  the  thing  analogous  to  the  river  is  then  the  street  or  ike 
space  before  a  building.  The  following  passages  may  serve 
to  convince  us  of  it.  In  lib.  5,  15.  (p.  415.)  a  description  is 
given  of  the  Altia  at  Olympia,  within  which  was  also  the  Pry- 
taneum ;  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  built  irapa  n^v  i(obQV  i 
icTt  TOV  yvixi^aa-tov  isipav.  That  is  to  say,  the  Altis  had  se- 
veral entrances  (Ifo5ot  they  are  called  here,  because  Pausanias 
gives  hia  description  from  the  inside),  one  of  which  is  to  be 
specified,  and  this  is  naturally  done  by  some  object  situated 
without  it.  That  object  was  the  gymnasium;  and  isipap  there- 
fore in  this  passage  can  have  no  reasonable  meaning  but  the 
very  probable  one,  that  *  opposite  the  gymnasium*  was  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  Altis.  Again  in  lib.  8,  lo.  (p.  618.)  is  de- 
scribed the  temple  of  Neptiuie  on  the  road  from  Mantinea  to 
Tegea.     Afterwards  (at  p.  619.)  it  is  said.  Uipav  hk  tov  Upov  to^ 

llo<r€ihwos  rpouatdtf  loTi  KC&ov  ir^iTonjpLivov If  we  are  U) 

suppose  that  Titpup  is  here  said  of  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
the  traveller,  meaning  therefore  '^  on  the  other  side  of  the  tem- 
ple, ftirther  along  the  road,  you  come  to  a  trophy,*'  then  the 
description  of  the  road  beyond  must  be  continued  from  the 
trophy :  whereas  after  the  occasion  of  this  monument  has  beeo 
related,  the  new  paragraph  (c.  1 1 .)  begins  immediately  with 
Mera    <5^    t^    Upoi>   tov   TlitiTH^fapofi   xjiupCot*    inrohl^tTai   <re    hptmv 

TTkijpfs It  cannot  surely  be- argued  without  doing  violence 

to  the  sense,  that  the  trophy  may  indeed  have  been  situated 
between  the  temple  and  the  wood  of  oaks,  yet  is  not  reckoned 
in  describing  the  chain  of  localities*  but  is  as  it  were  throws 
in  with  the  temple.  The  reader,  instructed  by  the  other 
passages^  will  discover  the  true  sense  of  this.     The  traveller 
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proceeds  from  Mantinea  iis  far  as  the  temple  of  Neptune;  this 
building  is  described,  then  the  trophy  opposite,  i.  e.  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  road;  and  then  the  journey  proceeds  onwards 
from  the  temple  through  the  wood.  Again  in  lib.  lo,  36.  the 
interior  of  Anticyra  is  briefly  described.  ^hiTiKvptvai  6*  €tVl  ^\v 
aifbpidirrts  iv  rf]  dyopa  \akKol'  ia-n  hi  cr<^t(Tii^  i-nl  r^i  Ktfiivi  Oo- 
(TH^tfo^  oif  ^(ya  l€p^i/....*,(thcn  follows  a  short  description  of 

it) ToiJ  yvfii*a(Tiov  5e,  iv  (f>  kol  to.  kovrpd  aicpiai  TTCTToi'tjrai,  tov- 

Tov  -nipav  oAAa  yvpipdaiov  ^<mv  dp)(jxlov'  dv^pias  b€  ^atT^Kev  iif 
avr^,  &c.  We  see  that  the  objects  in  the  town  are  not  mcn- 
doned  regularly  one  after  the  other  as  they  stand  in  the  road  of 
a  spectator^  but  are  taken  here  and  there  promiscuously.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  that  the  sense  cau  be  *  beyond  that  gym- 
nasium  Joilows  another  ;^  but  the  fact  is  simply  thia.  The  gym- 
nasium, L  e.  the  proper,  regular,  common  gymnasium,  is  named 
in  one  word,  and  it  is  added  that  the  baths  were  in  it.  Oppo- 
site this,  i.  e.  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  place  or  square  or 
street,  stood  the  old  gyranawunx,  in  which  an  ancient  statue  is 
pointed  out  as  worthy  of  observation.  Again  at  lib.  -2,  27.  the 
grove  of  jiLsculapius  at  Epidaurus  is  mentioned,  and  the  statue 
of  the  god  described.  The  pai-ticular  temple,  vao^,  in  which 
it  was  placed,  is  not  named,  as  being  a  thing  understood ;  but 
it  is  immediately  added,  Tov  vaov  hi  iari  -nipavt  ii'&a  ol  k^rat 
Tu€  Otov  KaOivbov(ruK  We  must  indeed  have  recourse  to  most 
arti£cial  refining  before  we  can  force  these  words  to  mean  on 
the  other  side :  whereiis  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  oppo- 
site the  temple,  that  is  to  say  front  to  front,  should  stand  the 
building  in  which  those  slept  wlio  wished  to  be  healed.  And 
in  the  same  way  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
understand  -nipav  otherwise  in  the  passages  before  mentioned 
(3,  22.  and  13^);  on  the  contrary,  the  sense  of  opposite  will  ap- 
pear in  every  instance  to  be  the  most  natural  both  in  the  expres- 
sion and  in  the  thing  itself. 

7-  We  will  now  show  by  some  examples  from  other  writers 
that  this  form  i:ipav  does  however  deviate  from  the  relations 
previously  kid  down,  as  those  of  traag,  and  makes  a  transition 
to  its  near  neighbour  w/Mi.  When  in  the  Theogonia,  v.  814., 
the  residence  of  the  Titans  i:i  placed  iriprir  \dcos  (otfiipoh,  this 
may  still  be  compared,  as  far  as  a  general  represent4ition  of  it 
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can  be  nmcle,  with  the  Ti^pyjv  dAoy,  irtpriv  (OKfavoib.  But  in  Pin- 
dar lath  6,  34.  we  read,  that  the  fame  of  great  exploits  pene- 
trates icat  nipatf  NctAoto  irayav  koX  tt  'Tirfpfiopdov^.  Here  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  are  evidently  supposed  to  be  a  boundary  of 
the  known  world,  and  ir^pav  means  beyond  in  the  full  sense  of 
ultra;  still  liowever  differing  in  one  point  from  the  examples 
given  above  (sect,  a.)  of  Tiipa  as  a  term  of  locality,  viz.  that  here 
there  is  no  tiwiiou  over  the  boundary.  What  the  exact  meaning 
of  TTfpav  ^Ivh^if  is,  as  quoted  by  Stephens  from  a  later  work,  en- 
titled De  Mtmdo^  I  know  not:  but  in  the  expre^ion  of  Eo- 
ripides  Hipp,  1053,  (to  drive  any  one)  fXtpav  ye  trSprov  kqI  totivp 
'ArkaifTiK^iff  7:4pav  is  to  be  considered  as  in  constructiou  with 
trdtrrov  only,  to  which  (not  to  iripai^)  the  other  is  joined.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paijsage  in  a  chorus  of  the  Alcestis  588,  is  deci- 
sive, where  the  hind  dances  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  v>^iK6p,(^v  mpaif 
/?aiVovcr*  (Xaraif,  *  going  heyoiid  the  firs,'  i.  e,  leaving  the  wood; 
and  another  (Suppl.  676.)  where  the  charioteers  drive  their 
chariots  nipav  dXAijAttfr,  beyond  each  other,  i.  e.  each  passing  hia 
enemy ;  on  which  see  Hermann's  explanation.  Thus  we  ix© 
very  near  the  meaning  generally  given  to  the  word  in  Fausanias^ 
but  at  the  same  time  travelling  on  poetical  ground ;  and  poetg» 
we  know,  are  accustomed  to  turn  words  intentionally  in  new  di* 
rections,  keeping  only  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  intelligible. 
8,  1  must  here  examine  one  other  poetical  passage  in  which 
the  word  Trepiji/  occurs,  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. In  Apollonius  2,  532,  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  Thrace  and  the  residence  of  Phineus  is  thus  related 


Bii>p6p  aXoff  pijyfuvt  ir*pqtit  «ro*  f<^'  itpa  Btprtt, 
N^a  6otjv  €i<rffaiin}»  tpf(ratprv\ 


I 


The  scholiast  keeps  to  the  most  common  meaning  of  irfprjif  in  the 
following  periphrasis ;    Mera  ravra  -nk^vaavTn  cis   to   iripcuf  riji 


2  This  is  the  reading  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  scholia.  The 
common  schohum,  which  in  the  editions  ie  falsely  pointed,  must  be 
read  thus :  'Ei^  hi  r^  rrtpav,  f^tjo'lir,  ulyioK^  t^c  ^Acria;,  d«a3rXc^a*rr«f  rtr* 
flirAir,  ^iafi6tf idofxriaavro. 
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—  Brunck  says  that  nothing  can  be  bo  obscure  as  not  ta 
admit  of  being  explained  in  this  way.  Without  doubt  he 
etumbted  at  this  circumstance,  that  the  poet»  who  makes  no 
express  mention  of  sailing  toward  the  opposite  shore,  does  not 
describe,  until  after  he  had  used  Tffprjv^  their  going  on  board 
preparatory  to  setting  sail.  He  tries  to  interpret  or  amend  the 
word  TTdprjv^  so  that  the  transaction  described  should  take  place 
on  this  shore.  If  we  call  to  our  aid  the  meaning  of  opposite^ 
and  compare  the  passage  2,  177.  where  6,mm(priif  is  joined 
with  a  dative,  we  might  understand  pjiy^Xvt.  isip^v  to  mean 
*•  apposite  (i,  e.  in  sight  of)  the  breakers-'  But  what  the 
scholiast  further  tells  us  must  prevent  our  doing  so.  *\>av€pQv 
o^v  ioTiv  iv  Evptairp.  kqI  yap  in  kol  iwv  *iep6v  ^(mv  oi/na 
KoXovpid^v  iv  Tttf  -nipav  njy  Ev/mutttjs  ttJs  'AfrtdSoy.  (In  this 
late  Grecian  writer  we  observe  another  instance  of  that  usage 
of  iripav ;  for  the  construction  is  n]?  'Ao"t(Sfios  iv  rw  ittpav  rijj 
Evp^tfTn;?.)  The  words  ^^tavepoif  ovv  ^otlp  hf  KvptaTrrf  (which  are 
wanting  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  scholia)  I  can  only  under- 
stand to  mean,  that  the  situation  of  the  altar  is  visible  from  the 
European  side  ;  on  which  the  interpreter  grounds  his  use  of 
the  present  by  means  of  the  yap  following.  In  the  Paris 
collection  the  remainder  runs  thus  :  'O  6c  Tthros  ev  ij>  tqv 
^cttftor  tDKo^opovv  Irt  Kal  iwtf  'Upov  icaAetrat.  I  have  distin- 
guished the  word  *Up6v  as  a  proper  name;  for  this  is  the  place 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  which  Polybius  quotes  as  ro  ku- 
\ovpL€voif  'Upov  (see  lib.  4.  c.  39.  50.  52,),  and  which  is  some- 
times called  by  this  name  in  Demosthenes  {iif  'lepy,  tip"  *le/3<Ji;, 
Lcptin.  §,  29,  Ijacrit.  p.  926,5.  Polycl.  p.  ran.),  and  in  the 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  p.  28,  Hudson.  In  Strabo  it  is  called  t6 
*Upoif  TO  XaKKyjb^viov  (lib,  12.  p.  562,  &c.).  It  was  a  strong 
place  or  castle  on  that  narrow  entrance  of  the  Bosporus^  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  Chalcedonians,  afterwards  to  the  By- 
zantians,  and  of  which,  beside  the  passages  of  Polybius  quoted 
above,  the  most  complete  account  is  given  by  Gyllius  de  Bos^ 
poro  3,  5.,  who  used  principally  the  Anaplus  Bospori  (now 
lost)  of  Dionysius  of  Byzantium.  Dionysius  says  that  Phryxua 
built  tljis  temple  on  his  voyage  to  Colchis  ;  Polybius  tells  us, 
that  Jason  sacrificed  here  to  the  twelve  deities  on  his  return. 
The  scholia  on  the  passage  in  Apollonius  have  also  (according 
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to  the  Paris  manuscript)  the  following  :  T^/xoo^ci^s  64  4njvt, 
Toi*  iikv  <t>pCiov  (in  the  common  edition,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
rous  ^if  <J>ptf  01/  TTatdas)  jBufiOV  rwr  biidb^Ka  Ot^v  ibpv(Taa'Oati,  Toitf  A> 
^ApyovavTas  Ten}  rioo-et&wros'.  'H/>o6«w/?oy  be  M  rov  aiirov  ^fiov 
T€$VK€vai  Tous  ^Apyovavra^  (pricrlit  itf  ov  hcu  ""Apyos  o  <i^pi{ov 
iwanm'  tTiOvKH.  To  this  I  subjoin  what  Marcian  of  Heraclea 
(p.  69.  Hudson)  quotes  from  the  %^oyage  of  Menippus  :  Kara  roip 
©jO^Kioi'  Boo-TTO/Mi;  Kol  rb  oro/Aa  rod  Ev^flvov  Uovrcfv,  iv  rois 
5eftoiff  TTJy  'Acrtas  ficpfo-iv  amp  karl  rov  J^Mv^v  iBtfovs,  KtlroA 
)^tiitp(ojf  '\epotf  KoXovfjLtvov  itf  4J>  r€<ai  (<m  Atos  Ovpim)  trpocrayoptv^ 
(jjwei'os.  Torrro  bf  \u>pCov  ^(pfTrjipiov  kan  rux'  fh  Hoitov  i7Acdrr«»r. 
I  have  placed  all  these  passages  here  together,  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  of  their  all  meaning  the  same  place ;  which  more- 
over is  known  by  the  fuller  appellation  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Urius,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Chishull's 
Antiq.  Asiat,  p.  6i.,  Tzschuck.  ad  Pomp.  Meh  1,19,5.^  We 
see,  further,  that  this  spot  was  fabled  to  have  been  dedicated 
properly  and  originally  to  the  twelve  deities ;  and  as  this  very 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  passage  of  ApoUoniiifi,  it  is  not 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  learned  poet  spoke  of  any  other 
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^  As  I  quote  ChishuU,  I  must  also  correct  what  in  him  a«eds 
rection.  Cicero  \'err.  4^  57.  calls,  as  every  one  knows,  this 
Pontic  Jupiter  (and  two  similar  images  of  the  same  god  which  he 
likewise  mentions)  "  Jovem  Imperatorem,  tjuem  Grieci  Ov^iov  Tiomi* 
nant."  One  is  naturally  suq^rised  at  this  Latin  appellation ;  and 
Chbhull  thrice  proposes  to  read  there  Impuheri^t  Impubtrrem,  explaio' 
ing  the  youthful  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  in  many  places*  to  be 
properly  this  Juppiter  Strenus  or  Ovpw^  This  supposition  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  it,  and  I  once  thought  to  be  able  to  make  it  more 
probable  by  substituting  the  name  of  Juppiter  Imberbis,  compariog  the 
passages  in  Schol.  Acr.  and  Cniq.  on  Hor,  Sat,  5,  36.  and  Pau^ao.  5i 
24.  bis.  But  ever)thing  historical  which  Chishull  quotes  in  support  of 
his  conjecture  is  totally  untenable ;  and,  to  mention  one  particular,  his 
assertion  that  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  did  really  so  describe  the  statue 
of  UriuB  in  that  temple  on  the  Bosporus,  is  totally  false.  The  woniif 
as  GylUus  (de  Boeporo  3,  5.)  quo  tea  them  from  that  writer,  do  no! 
refer  at  all  to  the  etatue  of  the  god,  but  to  another  image  of  a  youth 
which  was  to  be  met  with  in  that  temple.  Under  the  name  oiJuppUer 
Imperator,  as  Uritts,  we  have  therefore  the  ruler  of  the  elements,  tht 
ruler  even  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  other  gods^  and  eonsequeoUy  in  tb^ 
kingdom  of  Neptune. 
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than  that  same  temple,  wliich  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  he  followed  any  other  than  those  uuiversally 
known  fables,  or  that  he  thoughtlessly  altered  them.  It  follows 
therefore  from  what  has  been  said  that  TrepTji/  in  this  passage  is 
used  in  its  most  common  meaning ;  which  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, where  the  poet  has  expressly  transported  the  reader  into 
those  celebrated  straits,  could  not  be  changed  without  leading 
him  into  error.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  unnecessary  to 
mention  in  the  verse  itself  that  they  sailed  over  to  the  opposite 
side  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  altar  {an  omission  which  the 
scholiast  supplies  by  irktva-avrf^)^  for  the  word  T74p7}v  of  itself 
implied  that.  Besides,  in  so  narrow  a  strait — the  Bosporus 
there  being  only  from  four  to  five  stadia  broad — the  temporary 
residence  or  occupation  of  those  heroes  on  both  shores  may  be 
considered  as  one  and  the  same ;  and  their  departure,  properly 
BO  called^  first  took  place  from  the  spot,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  continued  always  in  later  times  to  be  the  atfur^piop  to 
the  Poutus*. 

U^VKoXt^Off  TTfVKiSaifO^  ;     Vid.   ^X'^TTiVIC^T. 


92.   Tliap. 

I.  All  analogy  makes  the  word  map  to  be  a  neuter  substantive, 
from  the  same  root  of  which  iriit^v  is  the  adjective ;  consequently 
Tji«2%  fat  irwifi,  tAe  fat  And  the  word  is  so  used  twice  in  the 
Iliad,  viz.  A,  550.  and  p,  659.,  and  that  too  in  the  proper  sense 
of y^^  /  for  I  cannot  think  that  when  it  is  said  *  the  hunters  do 
not  suffer  the  lion  j3oQif  Ik  "niap  ^kiadai/  the  explanation,  old 
as  it  certainly  is,  of  the  lion  always  choosing  out  (II.  p,  62,)  the 
best  and  fattest  cow,  will  still  find  supporters.  Heyne  makes 
a  very  apt  comparison  of  the  expression  ^k  Bvfjt^t^  (kMai,  Nay, 
there  appears  to  me  in  these  two  expressions  to  be  an  inten- 
tional relation  between  ihe  man,  whose  superiority  lies  in  his 
mind,  of  which  the  enemy  endeavours  to  deprive  him,  and  the 


♦   [Some  rather  mgeniouR  remarks  on  irtpav  will  be  found  in  Peik'f 
A^mvmtion  of  yEtchylus  in  the  drat  appendix  to  hU  notes, — Ed.] 
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cow,  whoee  superiority  lies  iu  her  fat,  for  which  the  beast  of  prey 
is  particularly  ravenous. 

a.  But  in  the  third  Homeric  passage,  Od.  t,  135*,  this  Bame 
word  is  now  pretty  generally  taken  for  the  adjective^  and  writlea 
accordingly, 

c«rfl  fiaka  nloft  vn  oitaf,  « 

where  before  was  written  v-n  i  according  to  which  accentuation, 
if  it  could  be  depended  on,  mop  would  be  a  substantive  here  as 
in  the  other  passages.  The  oldest  external  grounds  for  the 
present  reading  I  find  in  the  smaller  scholia,  where  Ttiap  is  ex- 
plained by  Kmapc^iff  (vy^wp,  which  cannot  be  taken  as  the  expla- 
nation of  an  absti-act  substantive,  but  can  only  be  joined  with 
ovbat ;  consequently  the  preposition  must  stand  for  the  verb 
t/7reoTt,  *'  for  fat  is  the  soil  beneath."' 

3.  I  will  not  assert  it  to  be  improbable  that  map  should  be 
at  the  same  time  substantive  and  adjective ;  for  if  the  last  pas- 
sage be  correctly  explained,  Trlap  is  always  an  adjective,  and  to 
mapy  i.  e,  ri  Ki-napop,  that  which  is  fai^  stands  in  the  first  pas- 
sage also  for  TQ  AtTTOff,  the  fat.  But  then  I  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  at  nowhere  finding  a  word  said  that  may  confirm 
the  analogy  of  the  neuter  adjective  tiiap.  The  only  one 
which  can  be  brought  forward  I  will  at  once  mention,  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  completely  begging  the  ques- 
tion. It  is,  that  map  must  be  at  once  masculine  and  neuter, 
in  the  same  way  as  pA^apy  if  it  occur  anywhere  as  a  neu- 
ter, can  only  be  written  \LaKap,  Perhaps  also  the  p  of  the 
feminine  form  mupa  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  grounds 
for  the  existence  of  an  adjective  Tiiap ;  but  this  cannot  be 
satisfactory ;  for  fidKap  has  p^aKaipa,  and  tikipa  could  there- 
fore corae  only  from  mjjp;  unless  -etpa  should  be  introduced 
{even  without  any  such  grounds)  as  a  feminine  sister-form,  as  in 
T7pifT^€ipa.  That  is  to  say,  as  -jjp  and  -etpa  were  a  common 
masculine  and  feminine  termination,  the  latter  was  adopted 
whenever  a  necessity  led  to  it,  even  without  the  masculine  ter- 
mination. But  there  is  one  objection  against  mop  as  an  ad- 
jective, in  my  opinion  decisive  of  itself,  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  whatever  why  the  reciter  did  not  say  iirel  /a4Ao 
Ttiov  {fir^  ovda?.     The   form,  6,  17  moov,  to  ttIov,  is  complete  in 
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TToTner,  for  he  has  irioin  ftti/jctf*,  tf(ov(s  alyes^  and  as  a  neuter 
iriopa  fiijpCa  and  movos  abvroio.  Where  the  form  irUipa  occurs 
there  is  a  metrical  reason  for  it ;  but  before  we  can  adopt  the 
supposition  that  without  such  a  reason  the  reciter  used  sorae- 
tlmes  Tilov  sometimes  mapt  or,  if  you  will,  by  metaplasmus  map, 
gen.  vCovos,  pTur.  Tr&i^a,  we  must  have  from  some  source  or  other 
very  decisive  grounds  for  it. 

Hence  I  conjecture  that  some  such  ground  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  its  adjunct  /Ltd\a»  which  indeed  one  is  accustometi 
to  see  joined  only  -with  attributives,  consequently  sometimes 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  sometimes  with  verbs.  On  the 
other  hajidfTriapt  the  fat, /tt'tiUti/^  is  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent word,  with  which  of  course  an  adverb  like  p,dka  cannot  be 
joined.  But  it  must  also  be  considered  that  fiaXa  stands  not 
only  Uke  the  German  seltr  [Lat.  valde*,  *  very*],  in  this  its  sense 
of  strengthening  attributes  or  qualities,  but  that  in  Homer  it  is 
used  for  adding  force  in  a  most  general  way,  and  strengthens 
not  onJy  parts  of,  but  a  whole  sentence.  So  indeed  we  say  in 
German  er  gldnzet  sehr,  *  he  shines  very  (much)/  er  hitfet  sehr^ 

*  he  begs  very  (much)  ;*  but  we  do  not  readily  say  er  isset  sehr^ 

*  he  eats  very  (much),'  but  er  isset  sehr  stark^  '  he  eats  very 
much,'  still  less  can  we  say  er  isset  es  sekr  auf,  '  he  eats  it  up 
very  (much).*  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  says  at  11.  y,  25.  p^a 
ydp  re  Katf^OCfi  (the  stag),  and  so  also  at  r,  108.  trol  fxaX 
hfrofi  *y«,  *'  1  will  certainly,  or  very  willingly,  follow  thee 
wherever  thou  leadest.'*  And  again  the  expressions  at  p,  67. 
fiAka  yap  xX^jupbi*  b4os  otpei  (where  certainly  no  one  would 
think  of  joining  ^d\a  x^^P^^h  ^^^  ^^  599*  ^^^^  *^  juaAa  fxtv 
xokoi  Uit,,  and  at  \j/,  308.  ovtl  pAka  XP^*^'  ^^  sufficiently 
similar  to  'Jtlap  iorip  vn  ovba^  to  prevent  this  latter  (sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  a  current  phrase),  introduced,  as  it  is, 
by  the  strengthening  fxdXa,  from  appearing  to  us  so  strange, 
that  we  should  prefer  the  groundless  supposition  of  map  being 


*  [We  cannot  always  translate  the  German  adverb  sehr  by  *  very  :' 
the  general  difference  k  this;  *  very'  can  be  joined  with  adjectives,  but 
not  with  verbs ;  »ehr  can  be  joined  with  either  :  when  *  very'  is  joined 
with  a  verb' we  are  obliged  to  udd  gome  puch  word  as  "  much.*  In  this 
respect  the  Latin  vaide  comes  nearer  to  the  German. — Ed, J 
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an  Adjective  when  the  metre  doe«  not  require  it,  and  we 
already  the  analogous  mov. 

4.  Let  U8  now  examine  the  vno  in  both  kinds  of  expression. 
The  absolute  imo  or  thro  is  certainly  not  unfrequent  in  Homer ; 
but  in  every  instance  where  it  is  found  we  see  an  evident  rela- 
tion of  the  word  under  to  that  which  precedes  it,  either  a  man 
standing  upright  whose  knees  shake  under  him,  a  fiirioufi  annj 
under  which  the  earth  trembles,  or  some  such  thing ;  and  »o 
it  would  be  a  very  suitable  expression  in  this  respect,  if,  for 
example^  a  luxuriously  growing  tree  were  mentioned  wnth  the 
addition  cttci  fxdXa  ttiop  vtt*  o^bas.  But  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion mention  had  just  before  been  made  of  a  corn-field  (\ij*oj'), 
and  one  indeed  not  actuaDy  existing ;  for  on  the  supposidon 
that  the  Cyclops  would  cultivate  their  land,  it  is  said. 


EJir  mpas  dfi^v'    eirti  (uiXa  nlap  vrr   o^das. 


I 


In  this  passage  therefore,  if  we  accent  Hit*,  and  join  Trlap 
8ap,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  word  under  relates.     This 
want  of  a  relation  for  fjTro  seems  to  me  still  more  visible  in  a 
very  old  imitation  of  the  Homeric  verse  in  Hymn.  ApoU.  60. 
The  island  Dclos  is  there  addressed ^  and  after  it  has  been  de* 
tcribed  as  unfruitful,  the  speech  ends  with  hrtl  ov  toi  trlap  ihr* 
ovbas^     Here,  in  order  to   find   some  grounds  for  taking  inro 
for  vTTcoTi  (bad  indeed  they  must  be,  as  in  the  former  passage 
concerning  the  Cyclops),  we  must  suppose  Delos  in  a  human 
form   walking  on   her  own   island   and   talking  with   Latona: 
but  surely  this  ia  no  genuine  ancient  idea,  nor  does  it  agree 
well  with  the  poet's  imager)%  when  he  afterwards  makes  Delm 
say,  tlovkvTtohei  S'  ^1/  ifiol  OakofAas  .........  7rott)fTopTat.      The  true 

account  is,  that  the  island  itself  is  here  supposed  to  be  talking 
intelligibly  with  the  goddess  Latona ;  and  viro  taken  by  itself 
can  only  therefore  be  what  is  in  and  under  its  soil ;  in  which 
sense  it  must  be  taken  if  the  words  here  were  Hfl  ov  fmka  toi 
iho  TTiap,  But  instead  of  iho  the  sentence  is  completed  by 
vtt'  ovba^  The  word  oudas  too  appears  to  me  better  suited 
to  our  view  of  the  meaning  than  to  any  other.  Nowhere  else 
in  Homer  do  we  find  this  word  wnth  the  attributes  of  fertility, 
but  alwavs  as  that  on  which  we  standi  and  tread,  and  fall.     It 
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is  therefore  the  hard  dry  surface  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
rind  or  skin,  under  which  is  sitiialed  the  fat,  which  makes  the 
plaritB,  &c,  epriug  up.  And  thus  the  phrase  map  vii  o^bas  ap* 
pears  exactly  calculated  for  the  language  of  common  life,  which 
19  fond  of  such  half- figurative  expressions ;  "  This  land  has  plenty 
of  fat  (or  no  fat)  under  its  surface*/* 

5.  And  lastly*  with  respect  to  the  authority  for  our  explana- 
tion of  the  verse  in  the  Odyssey,  I  lay  no  little  stress  on  the 
negative  testimony,  that  except  in  the  smaller  scholium,  which 


I  There  is  somewhat  more  to  be  said  on  the  criticism  of  this  passage 
of  the  Hymn,  which  we  may  very  aptly  introduce  here,  Lalona  is  re- 
presenting to  Delos  its  barrenness,  and  then  continues,  '*  But  when  thou 
shalt  possess  ApoUo'a  temple, 

"AvBpnorrol  rot  irdirns  dytvija-ava*  tKarOfi^t 
"Ev^dd'  dyttp6fUPOt,  KuitraT}  ti  rot  aorirfTot  tdtX, 

Xc«pof  air  dWoTpijjs'   (ttci  o\j  roi  rrlap  vw'  ovfiaf . 

The  third  verse,  we  see,  is  quite  destroyed*    Hermann  restores  it  thus : 

^fjpov  ava^  ^otTKOi  a*,  j3coi  8/  xf  or'  aiiv  e;|fa» crtr. 

Because  however  the  sense  ends  bo  well  with  aa^tro^  altl,  but  the  con- 
nexion between  tliat  and  Atjpov  is  bo  very  slight  that  it  may  be  suspected 
without  improbubility  to  be  one  of  those  ilUjcinted  patchings  so  fre- 
quent in  these  hymns*  he  conaitlera  the  third  and  fourth  ver&cs  to  be  an 
interpolation  substituted  for  the  second»  and  patched  up  with  it  in  after- 
bmes.  I  will  not  attack  this  criticii:m  in  Its  leading  point,  but  I  will  at  all 
events  suppose  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse  ;  as  I  do  not  see  why 
the  third  verse  alone  should  not  be  considered  as  the  supposed  substitute 
for  the  second.  For  the  fourth,  as  Matthia?  also  remarks,  foUows  the 
second  most  connectedly,  as  thus  ;  "  thine  will  always  be  the  vapour  of 
the  sacrifice  from  foreign  hands/*  i.  e.  from  the  numerous  deputations  of 
foreign  people.  Hut  now,  as  far  as  regards  the  correction  of  the  verse, 
whichp  whether  interpolated  or  not,  must  have  had  a  meaning,  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the  former  half  of  it,  as  Hermann's  resto- 
ration is  confirmed  by  the  caiiaura  alone,  and  ^(rxfuf  can  mean  only  an 
action  of  the  god.  For.  as  Ilgen  aptly  observes,  ^6<rKeiv  can  only  be 
used  with  reference  to  an  animal,  or  (but  still  not  without  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  term)  to  a  man.  Here  therefore,  where  the  god  nourishes 
his  subjects  or  slaves,  the  word,  according  to  Hermann's  amendment,  is 
unobjectionable.  Equidly  necessary  is  the  connecting  of  the  following 
words  by  8*  ;  and  the  m  belonging  to  (x'^triv  is  certainly  found  in  the 
verse.  Whether  fxoitrnf  is  to  be  changed  into  f^ot**',  I  leave  to  those, 
who  may  al^o  decide  whether  Wolf  in  an  exactly  similair  case  (IL  w, 
655.)  is  right  in  having  changed  the  yrV^rat  of  all  the  manuscripts  into 
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was  perhaps  the  original  source  of  the  error,  neither  in  Ensta 
thius  nor  in  any  grammarian  who  has  collected  the  opinions  of 
those  before  him,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  adjective  tsuip.  For 
the  gloss  of  Apollonius,  -utap,  to  At7ra/>oi/  koX  ■ni6raTov^  evidently 
refers  to  the  two  passages  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  old  explanation 
of  them  quoted  above ;  the  adjective  is  therefore  here  only  an 
explanatory  expression  instead  of  the  acknowledged  substanti?e 
map.  But  the  total  silence  of  Eustathius  on  the  passage  in 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  an  important  proof;  for  if  the  word 
had  been  considered  to  be  an  adjective,  neither  he  nor  his  pns- 
decessors  could  have  passed  it  over  without  remarking  that  ttw^, 
which  in  the  Iliad  and  all  succeeding  poets  is  a  substantive,  must 
here  be  an  adjective.  And  this  same  decisive  usiigc  of  the  post- 
Homeric  poets,  at  whose  head  stands  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to 
Venus  (perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Homcridic  hymns),  is  likewise 
no  trifling  confirmation.  For  when  it  is  said  of  Vesta  at  v.  30* 
of  that  Hymn, 

Koi  Tc  y.i<T^  ttUta  tear   tip   i{tTO,  ircnp  AoCcra, 

here  too  the  transition  from  the  adjective  to  the  substantive  k 
not  possible ;  but  map  in  this  case  means  the  fat ^  and  stands  for 
the  fattest^  best ;  whereas  the  adjective  in  the  positive  could  not 
stand  in  that  way  unless  followed  by  a  genitive. 
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yhoiTo.     Thus  much  therefore  of  the  above  verse  stands  almost 
blished  : 

and  itie  question  is,  whitt  are  we  to  Bubstitwte  for  the  o-',  the  only  I 
remaining  in  the  hiatus  ?  1  am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Her- 
mann fills  it  up,  on  account  of  the  connexion  witii  what  follows.  Rut 
as  the  wants  of  a  country  are  twofold,  the  nuurishment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  sacrifices  for  the  gods,  the  sense  of  the  accusative,  which  is 
wanting  before  tx^f^^h  seems  to  me  clear ;  and  1  propose  to  fill  it  up 
thus  until  something  better  can  be  found, 

Atipotf  ayaj^  ^trxoi  art,  Beoi  di  k*  pipC  r;|'«Mriv 

Xupot  drr^  aXXorpitft' 
1,  e.  '  thy  God  will  nourish  thee,  and  the  gods  themselves  will  receive 
their  sacrifices,  which  thou  art  too  poor  to  give  them,  from  foreign 
hands/  And  now  we  may  as  well  leave  the  question  undecided,  whether 
the  repetition  of  the  same  leading  thought  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
of  the  third  verse  ts  to  be  attributed  to  the  old  poet  himself,  or  to  the 
reciter  wlio  patched  up  his  verses. 
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.  This  wo/d  is  very  often  used  of  a  person  serving  and  waiting 
on  another,  as  at  II.  <t,  421.  <w,  475.,  and- yet  it  does  not  contain 
Ihis  idea,  bnt  the  general  one  of  active  exertion^  as  is  clear  from 
11.  (^  155,  where  Juno  sees  Neptune  busily  occupied  on  the  field 
l-of  battle.  Tor  fth'  TroiTtvvoPTa  fi<ix*?^  ^*'^  KvhidvsLpav.  And  hence 
in  Od.  u,  149.  it  is  joined  to  the  idea  of  service,  and  the  female 
nervants  are  ordered  fi«5pia  Ko/jijcrare  Trotirj^wairai.  The  word 
Represents  therefore  the  idea  which  we  express  by  to  move  and 
\Amtle  about ;  and  it  is  this  busy  bustling  which  so  amuses  the 
Igods  in  the  limping  Vulcan  ^  at  II.  a,  600. 

2.  The  granimaiians  have  two  derivations  for  this  word. 
[They  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  reduplication,  (for  those  who 
looked  in  the  first  syllable  for  the  idea  of  ttou'iv  do  not  come 
onder  our  consideration,)  and  were  only  in  doubt  whether  it 
^as  from  'nouim  or  from  ui-ew.     The  meaning  seems  to  favour 

e  formeFj  as  a  breathless  motion  is  too  strong,  at  least  for 

(I),  475.  of  the  heroes  attending  on  Achilles  ;  but  the  formar 
ion  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.     The  grammarians  indeed,  who 

ke  letters  skip  about  at  their  pleasure,  easily  find  a  way 
ut;  but  no  one  who  looks  to  analogy  will  be  able  in  the 
derivation  from  Trot'eo*  to  give  any  correct  grounds  for  the  ot  or 
|he   V*     For,  as  the   v   is   carried  on   to    the    aorist  1.,    there 

no  possibility  of  thinking  here  of  a  termination  like  that  of 


i  Heyne  furniehes  us  here  with  a  strong  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

I  commentator,  by  constantly  endeavouring  to  clear  an  explanation  of 

everything  which  can  look  far-fetched,  may  oa  the  other  hand  efface  the 

pieaning  of  the  poet,     lie  will  not  allow  the  utr^eo-Tcit  yAwv  to  be  any- 

Ihing  but  a  divine  laughter,  produced  by  the  good  humour  into  which 

e  gods  are  put  by  ^^dcan's  obliging  exertions ;   the  charm  of  novelty 

certainly  does  allow  to  have  sonae  effect  ("  accedente  mmtate  rei^  qvod 

uicitnus  pincern<£  partes  u^eret'*),  but  he  rejects  entirely  any  tliought 

bout  his  hinping,  as  Homer  does  not  incntioii  it.     Heyne  must  have 

ere  entirely  forgotten  that  Vulcan,  who  was  idways  called  d^<^tyif^fiF, 

^tmohitav,  wadi,  hke  all  the  superior  gods,  au  intimate  actjuuintauce  of 

pvery  Grecian,  and  no  one  could  imagine  him  moving  without  seeing 

m  limp. 
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MHi'Vfiiy  bfiKvvtfi,  If  on  ihe  other  hand  we  set  out  with  in4m, 
iwpvTOj  we  have  the  stem  or  root  plainly  before  us,  and  the  ot 
in  the  reduplication  k  confirmed  by  7rot(^iJcr<Tci>  from  <^vo-<tai,  and 
toibvl  from  hvw ;  for  oi  is  near  akin  to  v,  and  reduplications  are 
fond  of  such  aifinities.  But  with  regard  to  the  meaning,  it  is 
clear  that  'nonrvvut  is  a  very  old  word,,  which  became  obsolete 
soon  after  Homer's  time ;  and  therefore  its  original  sense  '  to  be 
out  of  breath*  was  already  softened  down  in  his  time  into  the 
mere  idea  of  ffreai  exertion.  Hence  arises  another  question  of 
importance,  whether  7rot?rii>(tf,  as  used  of  the  very  moderate 
exertion  of  the  heroes  attendant  on  Achilles,  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
later  poet,  whom  the  ancienLs  thoufrht  they  recognized  in  w,  34- 
of  the  Iliad  I  For  as  soon  as  any  poet  used  Ttonrvvav  merely  in 
imitation  of  the  old  reciter,  still  greater  eiTors  were  possible ;  as 
that  of  Apoltonius,  who  (4,  139?*.)  could  write  of  the  Hesperides 
watching  the  golden  apples  in  these  words  : 

.  .  ,  .  .  *  a/x0(  ^c  vVfi<Pai 

'Ecnrrpidfc  vomwov  ((jiifxipoif  atidovtrM, 

3.  The  use  of  the  aorist  of  this  verb  requires  a  little  more 
examination.  At  II,  a,  600.  some  old  copies  had  *X2f  Bw 
"H^atoTot/*.,.  irotTTtwarra.  On  the  contrary,  at  Od.  v,  149.  with 
KopritraTt  Tionrvv^Taa-ai  we  have  the  vai*ioiis  reading  Trotiri'voro'oi. 
If  we  consider  this  latter  passage  more  closely,  we  shall  find  ia 
it  the  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  action  which  is  joined  with 
an  aorist  added  in  the  participle  of  the  aorist,  on  which  see 
Hcindorf  on  Plat.  Phsed.  10.  As  Httle  attention  therefore  ia  to 
be  paid  to  the  various  reading  TiOfninjotxrat  here  as  to  the  other 
•wQtTtvvfravTa  at  II.  a,  for  there  is  tbov  TTOivvvoifTa  is  quite  as 
necessary  as  iyvm  t6i^  fihf  TTonrvvovTa  at  11.  f,  155.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  a  third  passage,  II.  0,  219. 

El  fitj  <V1  (pptdl  O^K   ^ Ayafjiiftvovi  rrSruui  *Hp7 
AvT^  noinvvcravTi  (^ooir  oTpvuai  *\xaLOVK, 

where  there  is  no  various  reading,  and  we  must  endeav 
understand  the  participle  TroiiiiwaifTi  in  the  same  way  as  at 
Od.  u.  The  common  punctuation,  which  incloses  airr^  tto*- 
TTimaavrt  between  two  commas,  supposes  this  participle  to  be 
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a  supplementary  thought  to  the  foregoing, 
in  German  hexameters  thus : 
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Voss  translates  it 


Legete*  nicht  Agaixiemnou  itia  Herz  die  erhabene  Hcre^ 
Ihm  der  auch  selb^t  umeilte,  die  Danaer  pchnell  zn  eniiuntem. 

But  then  the  aorist  is  quite  inconceivable.  At  no  period  of  the 
Greek  language  would  any  other  than  the  imperfect  have  been 
placed  here  in  prose,  and  consequently  the  participle  if  used 
would  be  the  participle  present.  But  let  ua  only  go  back  to 
Homer*s  description.  The  last  mention  of  Agamemnon  was 
the  followingi  at  verse  78* 

OtJy*  f!v*  Ata>T<f  /i.fvrnji>,  dtfrnwoifrts  'Aprjos, 

We  see  clearly  therefore  that  not  only  the  other  Greeks  but 
Agamemnon  himself  required  to  be  inspirited.  And  this  is 
done  by  erasing  those  commas  and  joining  avrt^  ironnnjaaifTi 
with  oTfnrvait  in  order  that  Juno  may  put  it  into  Agamemnon's 

Selber  iimher  gich  tummclnd  die  Danaer  schnt'll  zu  ermuntem  t- 

Now  then  both  verbs  stand  correctly  in  the  aorist,  as  at  Od.  u, 
to  express  the  quick  completion  of  the  thing,  for  in  the  impera- 
tive it  would  be  avrbs  irmirv^^a^  Srpvvoif,  &c. 


94.    Tlprf0€ii/. 

I.  The  verb  itftTfBdv  means  in  the  first  place  t4>  hum  in  a 
transitive  sense,  which  meaning  is  expressed  in  common  Greek 
by  the  present  Tfiix-np'ripLi,  II.  i,  589.  Iviirp^Bov  fiiya  fiorv. 
The  other  tenses  or  forms  are  found  indiiferently  both  in  the 
Epic  and  in  the  common  language ;  for  instance,  the  aorist 
iwpriaa,  ipiTrprjfroj  to  bum  the  shipBt  the  gate,  11.  By  217.  Xj  374* 
^,  415. ;  to  which  is  commonly  added  irvpt  or  irvpos,  imlh  fire. 


*   [*'  Had  not  venerated  Juno  put  it  into  the  mind  of  Agamemnon, 
who  was  also  himself  burrTiug  about,  to  inspirit  the  Greeks," — Ed] 
t  ["To  inspirit  the  Grecians  (by)  hurrying  about  hiroself." — Ed.] 
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The  aborteniiig  of  the  long  vowel  of  this  tense  tx>  cTrpco-i  in 
Hesiod  B,  S^6,  is  remarkable,  of  which  I  hare  taken  notice  ia 
my  Grammar  *. 

a.  Beside  the  above  meaning,  this  aorist  has  in  Homer  an- 
other quite  different  one,  expressing  the  violent  streaming  of  a 
liquid,  and  consequently  also  a  current  of  wind.  For  instance, 
at  II.  IT,  350.  TO  5c  (a^ia)  di-a  erro/ia  koL  Kara  piva^  flpijor 
X'B'P^v,  '*  ^^  made  the  blood  stream  (i.  e,  the  blood  streamed) 
from  his  mouth  and  nose.""  So  at  II.  i,  433.  boKpv  iifa-TTfr/jaai, 
shedding  tears.  Used  of  the  wind  we  find  iiTprja-tv  or  ivh^ffnvi 
with  the  accusative  of  the  object  against  which  the  wind  blowi 
with  force,  IL  a,  481.  «and  Od,  ^,  427.  *Et'  8*  &v(fiOi  7rpij<rfp 
[OY 'ETTpria^v  b'  ar€noi)  fxiaov  I^ttiov  *,  And  to  this  sense  we  may 
add  euTT/a^trroy  (II.  tr,  471.)  aa  an  epithet  of  the  wind  streaming 
from  a  pair  of  bellows.  For  all  similar  forms,  as  cvf«rrw, 
fi/Tn/icros,  «v5/utr?ros,  arc  used  in  a  passive  sense,  and  evTr^trroi 
too  may  very  well  be  taken  passively  of  the  stream  of  wind 
driven  out  of  the  full  bellows,  as  with  aX^a  and  Mcpuo.  But  if 
we  derive  it  here,  as  some  do,  from  Ttji}\6€w^  to  burn,  because 
these  currents  of  air  increase  the  burning  of  fire,  evir^crros 
would  be  active;  which  is  contrary  to  the  Homeric  analogy  juit 
laid  down, 

3.  This  second  leading  sense  of  Trp^^ftf  docs  not  occur  in 
any  but  the  Epic  language  '^ :  there  exist  however  derivatives 
of  it.  For  the  most  common  meaning  of  irpjjcrrr/p,  a  whirl- 
wind or  water 'Spout,  comes  from  it^;  and  to  the  same  mean- 
ing belongs  also  Trpijcrris  or  iTpitmst  by  which  is  understood 
a  whale,  on  account  of  its  power  of  breathing  Eind  ejecting 
water  from  the  aperture  on  its  head;  whence  one  particular 


*   [See  Buttnn anil's  Irregular  Greek  Verbs,  p.  210. — Ed.] 
t  There  is  an  imitation  of  this  in  Phaltecus  Epigr.  5.  Big  v6rov  npi- 
{favTOs  itrxdrrjv  oka. 

2  Except  that  a  grammarian  in  Hesych.  v.  nprj^  (vprtam),  and  in 
Etyra.  M.  v.  nprfdat,  explains  from  the  usage  of  his  own  times  (Ww  «i 
fjfitis  is  hia  expreesicm)  jrrTrjp^/ieVaiT  or  retirpr^a^vov^  byrovF  n€(fnf<TrifUvavSf 
injiated  or  Mown  out. 

3  The  meaning  of  a  fia$h  of  lightning  is  rare,  and  may  have  been  in" 
troduced  hy  misunderstanding  the  word,  and  by  deriving  it  from  vpijBta^ 
to  burn.  See  Ariatot.  dc  fllundo  4.  p.  468.  g.  Meteorolog.  3,  i,  Xcn. 
Hell.  1,3,1. 


«peciea  was  called  in  later  times  (pvtniTrjp.  For  uie  form  -nplans 
is  likewise,  as  I  ehall  presently  ehow,  an  old  pronunciation, 
which  appears  to  come  from  the  yerb  npiuVi  of  which  one 
meaning,  agreeing  with  that  of  TtpTi^ui^  is  incorrectly  rejected 
by  Schneider*  in  his  Lexicon.  Apolloniusf  for  instance  (4, 
1671.)  says  of  a  person  violently  enraged,  Atvyokiov  5'  Hi  ol 
-npltv  x«J^or.  l\puw  is  indeed,  according  to  another  meaning, 
with  the  addition  of  ^homa^  or  trtayoVaj,  used  of  an  angry  per- 
son gnashing  his  teeth  (see  Stcph.  Thes.)  ;  but  wc  Bce  at  once 
that  nothing  but  the  most  intolerable  force  can  join  the  accu- 
sative xokov  to  it  in  this  sense.  Doubtless  therefore  Apollonius 
in  this  expression  imitated  with  grammatical  premeditation  an 
older  and  Epic  usage  of  this  verb,  deviating  entirely  from  ita 
common  meanings ;  and  Brunck  was  correct  in  comparing  with 
it  the  Hesychian  gloaa  TrpUrai^  ^tvaovrai,  in  order  to  explain 
the  expression  of  Apollonius  by  **  spirting  bile  against  any  one." 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  author  of  the  Etym,  M.  (v.  Trprfflto) 
to  have  derived  this  word  (although  in  the  sense  of  to  burn) 
from  TTpfo),  if  he  had  not  had  before  hira  some  other  meaning  of 
7Tpi€iv  beside  io  saia  and  to  gftask^, 

4.  It  was  but  natural  that  endeavours  should  be  made  from 
a  very  early  period  to  connect  etymologically  the  two  leading 
senses  of  TrpijOuv,  upTJa-ati  and  intermediate  ideas  may  be  found 
in  all  cases  to  connect  the  most  dissimilar  meanings.  In  the 
case  before  us  very  different  ways  were  tried  for  this  purpose. 
If  however  we  would  preserve  a  sound  and  correct  interpretation 
of  Homer,  we  must  reject  them  all ;  nor  must  we  allow,  let  the 
etymology  be  what  it  may,  that  the  meanings  can  by  any  means 
play  into  each  other  metaphorically ;  but  we  must  maintain  the 
two  leading  senses  firmly  and  surely,  as  we  are  certain  that  it 


*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  (4th  Edit.)  acknowledges  this  meaning  of 
>rptG#,  gives  as  an  example  the  passage  of  ApoU.  Rh.  4,  i67t.,  and 
allows  that  ButtmaDn  has  made  it  very  probable  that  trpioi  and  npT)$itt 
are  cognate  words.— Ed.] 

t  [See  at  the  end  of  this  article  a  Supplement  {published  io  the  ori- 
ginal at  the  end  of  the  second  volume),  in  which  this  passage  is  naore 
fully  examined.-^ED.] 

^  Compare  however  the  ditTercnt  view  which  Meineke  takes  of  this, 
ad  Menandr.  Inc^  326. 
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means,  i.  to  bum  anything  /  i,  (as  certainly)  used  of  the  thicket 
fluids,  to  spirtle^  pour  out;  used  of  the  air,  to  blow^. 

5.  I  revert  now  to  the  name  Ttprja^i^.  That  this  word  hif 
never  any  other  meaning  than  a  wkale^  and  that  the  above  11 
the  true  way  of  writing  it,  Conrad  Gesner  has  endeavoured  to 
show  in  lib.  4.  De  Nat.  AquatiHum;  and  Schneider  (on  Op- 
pian.  Hal.  1,  370.)  at  first  followed  him;  but  in  his  Hist.  litt 
Piscium,  p.  29.  the  latter  declares  it  to  be  undecided,  and  in  his 
Lexicon  he  inclines  again  to  the  explanation  of  the  sword-Jith, 


^  Some  of  the  interpreters  set  out  from  the  idea  of  to  bwm,  and  ap- 
pose that  by  transferring  it  to  blowing  and  streaming  they  expresi  » 
violence  in  these  two  motions ;  how  forced  this  is  will  be  partieiilirlj 
felt  in  the  phrase  dwcpv*  avanftrjffm,  Conrad  Gesner  in  the  pi 
referred  to  in  No.  5.  sets  out  from  the  other  meanings  and  finds 
transition  to  the  idea  of  fo  burn  in  the  puffing  or  swelling  up  of  a  hofn: 
an  idea  much  too  limited,  The  greater  nnmher  take  the  blotting  up  mi 
kindling  of  fire  as  the  ground-idea.  Jt  would  perhaps  he  more  satis- 
factory if  wc  were  to  take  the  blazing  up  of  flame  as  an  intermediate  idea* 
in  the  same  way  u^flagrare  reminds  us  both  in  sense  and  sound  of /orr, 
and  thence  conftagrare  means  to  bvrn.  But  the  idea  of  to  bla^  up 
belongs  to  the  Greek  words  ^Xtyta,  <fiX6^ ;  on  the  contrary,  frpfjOttv^  u 
u  simple  verb,  has  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  consuming  by  fire.  If 
therefore  there  are  any  grounds  for  such  a  derivation,  they  lie  at  least 
far  beyond  Homer;  the  interniediate  ideas  have  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  UBage,  and  thus  irprj&ai  and  npfi&tii  are  and  remain  two  words. 
The  view  becomes  somewhat  clearer  as  we  look  into  the  wider  field  of 
the  affinities  of  language.  Uptj$t»  nnd  wpivt  in  uoe  of  their  senses  «e 
still  quite  near  to  the  natural  w^ord  (formed  by  oaomatopceia)  from 
which  they  originally  Eprung,  and  identical  with  the  German  words 
sprUtzen  [*  to  spirtle'  as  a  hquid  does]^  and  spriXhen  [*  to  emit  sparks' 
as  from  red- hot  metal].  This  latter  is  used  indeed  only  with  relation 
to  fire  as  the  former  is  to  water,  but  still  the  transition  from  emtttiDg 
sparks  to  the  idea  of  burning  anything  is  neither  so  quick  nor  so  easy 
1  leave  this  therefore  undecided,  and  will  only  add  one  remark,  that 
on  the  other  side  irpri0tti>,  Tnp.npavm,  is  as  certainly  identical  with  the 
German  brennen,  *  to  burn.'  And  it  is  a  coincidence  curious  enough, 
that  the  transpo-*ition  of  the  two  letters  in  the  old  German  bemen,  *to 
burn,' occurs  id^o  in  the  Greek  irtpBriv,  the  original  identity  of  which 
with  rrpqBfiu  has  been  already  acknowledged  by  others,  and  is  con- 
stautly  felt  in  pronoimcing  the  aorist  tirpa^ov.  As  then  with  npfj$m, 
so  also  with  rrpltiy^  we  must  suppose  a  twofold  root  for  its  two  different 
meanings  ;  only  that  in  this  latter  both  senses  arise  by  onomatopceia 
from  one  natural  sound  npi,  by  which  was  cxpresst^d  ]iartly  the  spirt- 
ling  and  streaming  of  hquids,  partly  the  har^h  grating  noise  made  by 
the  collision  of  rough  bodies,  whence  fo  smt\  to  gna^h. 
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m  which  case  therefore  the  more  correct  way  of  writing  it 
would  be  Tr/JiOTis.  In  order  to  examine  the  thing  as  funda- 
mentally as  possible,  I  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  tbe 
Latins.  With  thera  the  form  or  word  jyrcstis  never  occurs,  but 
only  pristiSf  pistri^f  pisfriXf  pure  undoubted  forms*'  which  mu- 
tually confirm  each  other  by  the  transition  bo  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  the  common  people  to  a  Latin  word  apparently  signi- 
ficative, and  which  show  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  I  in  the  stem  or  family  from  which  they  come.  But 
all  these  three  are  used  without  any  variation  for  large  sea-fish 
and  whales,  in  which  class  we  cannot  include  the  sword-fish, 
aa  Cicero  for  instance  always  calls  the  constellation  Cetus  by 
the  term  pisti-tx,  and  Virgil  in  tlic  JExi,  10,  211.  says  of  the 
Triton  "in  pristin  desimt  ahus.'*^  Pliny  too  (9,  i — 15.  and 
32,  II.)  always  classes  the  prutes  with  the  baimncp,  without 
mentioning  the  saw,  which  as  a  natural  historian  he  could  not 
possibly  have  omitted;  on  the  contrary,  he  brings  forward  at 
32,  II.,  soon  after  the  others,  the  gladii  and  the  ierrm  as  par- 
ticular kinds  of  fish,  where  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  there- 
fore made  it  unnecessary  to  specify  the  saw.  Hence  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  Latin  usage. 

6,  Among  the  Greeks  both  Trpf/im?  and  Trp^oriy  are  gene- 
rally found  in  connexion  with  whales ;  see  particularly  Poly- 
charm,  ap.  Athen.  H,  p.  333.  f.  where  are  mentioned  as  rare 
fish,  only  occasionally  seen,  Ivior^  he  4>6Aaiifm  y  TTpCareit. 
And  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  in  Epigr.  95.  speaking  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  the  lower  half  of  whose  body  was  devoured  by 
some  sea-monster,  calls  it  first  K^roy, — k^os  'HA^cj^,  a-n^ppv^tir 
b*  ^xpiff  ^ff'  AfKpaAiov :  and  then  -rrpdms' — iifAnrv  8c  irpiarts  d7r«- 
KXdaaro.  Certainly  this  was  no  whale,  and  as  certainly  not  a 
sword'fi^h,  but  a  lai-ge  kind  of  shark :  and  the  passage  serves 
only  to  show  tliat  Tr^ttrrttf,  like  the  Latin  pristis  and  pisfti'x, 
was  (exactly  like  kip-os)  a  general  jiame  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people  for  the  large  sorts  of  sea-fish;  which  idea 
could  Tiot  arise  from  the  particular  form  of  the  sword-fish,  but 
might  very  well  originate  in  the  size  of  the  cetaceous  fish.     To 


4 
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^  Which  of  these  forms  is  the  geniiine  one  in  the  passage  of  Virgil 
ie  a  difficult  question  that  I  shall  not  enter  on  here. 
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this  we  raay  julJ  Epicluirm.  up.  Athen.  7,  p.  286.  b.  ^EliAn,  N,  A. 
9,49*  Oppian,  Hal.  1,270^  But  all  these  passages  and  tljeir 
various  readings  (compare  Schweighiieascr  on  both  passages  in 
Athenscus)  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  between  ^p^ffTts  or  irpf- 
arts;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  names,  the  one  to  signify  a  whaie^  the  other  a 
sword-£sh.  Now  as  the  form  with  the  1'  is  established  by  the 
Latin,  and  the  same  uncertainty  between  the  two  voweb  is 
found  in  other  roots  (compare  tr/ciprwi'  and  cir^irwy),  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  consider  both  forms  genuine,  as  the  above 
account  has  also  shown  us  a  verb  irpUu'  with  the  meaning  of 
io  spt'rile  or  spout  out  anything.  Both  forms  therefore  expresj 
what  Courad  Gesner  has  allowed  the  one  to  mean,  viz.  a  spouiing- 
fis/i ;  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  name  might  have  been 
first  formed  from  this  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  cetaceoui 
tribe,  and  then  remained  as  a  regular  fixed  appellation  of  all  the 
larger  sea-fish. 

7.  We  must  now  examine  a  passage  which  bears  the  mark 
of  a  scientific  pen.  It  is  in  Aristotle's  H.  A.  6^12.  AcX^i?  dl 
ical  ^akawa  Kai  ra  oAXa  Ki\Tf\,  tJfra  \i^\  e^ft  j8p<iyxt«  oAXa  <^<nj. 
Tijpa,  i'tiJOTOKovo-u',  in  8e  Trpi'oriys  k<jX  ^ovs.  This  is  the  only 
passage  from  the  ancients  where  the  form  Ttpurrrit  appears 
as  a  fish;  but  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  that  Stephens 
should  consider  it  to  be  a  corruption  (sec  Thesaur.) ;  and  still 
less  ought  Schneider,  particularly  in  a  name  bo  problematicaU 
to  have  been  induced  by  this  to  adopt,  from  no  other  authority 
than  an  old  Latin  translation,  the  common  form  TTptfm^.  One 
thing  however  is  clear,  that  the  Ttpiim}^  is  here  distinguished 
from  the  cetaceous!  fish,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  like  them 
apertures  on  the  head  ibr  breathing  and  spouting.  But  in 
bringing  forth  its  young  alive  it  corresponds,  as  I  have  heard 
froiu  those  who  know ",  with  the  sword-fish.  Unless  I  much 
mistake,  Aristotle  is  here  arranging  them  (as  he  is  luHy  justi- 
fied in  doing)  as  a  natural  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  ns 
a  grammarian.  The  name  irpT}<TTii  or  irpcoTty,  which  occurs 
nowhere  in  bis  writiugs,  he  appears  to  have  quite  thrown  aside 


7  The  sword -iish  like  many  creatures  lays  nti  egg,  of  which  the  ehcU 
or  covering  frequently  breaks  the  moment  it  is  laid. 
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88  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  name  of  vulgar  use,  with  which 
was  probably  mixed  up  what  was  at  that  time  known  of  the 
Bword-fisb.  This  last  seems  to  me  particularly  probable,  as  one 
kind  of  armed  vewel,  which  occurs  first  in  Polybius,  was  called 
irpttTTi?,  pristu  ^.  Of  this  Nonius  says,  *'  Pristis  navigii  genus  a 
forma  pristium  marinarum,  qua;  longi  corporis  sunt  sed  angusti."" 
This  is  not  a  description  corresponding  with  the  general  idea  of 
the  whale  tribe,  which  we  have  hitherto  found  under  the  name 
pristis.  But  one  thing  we  learn  from  this  passage,  that  the  shipBf 
60  called  were  long  and  narrow  in  comparison  with  other  vessels 
of  war :  the  oars  protruding  on  each  side  contributed  to  this 
form,  and  we  have  thus  the  exact  shape  of  the  saw  of  the  sword- 
fish '^•.  It  is  conceivable  therefore  that  the  form  in  ts  might  no 
longer  be  available  to  the  scientific  writer  in  any  sense  what- 
ever: consequently  Aristotle  established  TTpCa-rij^  (probably  from 
some  precedent  in  the  common  language  of  his  day)  as  the 
name  of  the  sword-fish  only*.  This  name,  taken  literally,  means 
for  instance  the  sawj/er,  or  even  the  saw  itself.  Hesychius  has 
irpia-njf,  piVojf ,  Ttpcdtv ;  hence  also  'npt(rTt)pa€i^ijSj  in  the  form  of  a 
sawy  from  iTpicm}^  or  i^piorrip.  For  that  TtpCtms  meant  also  a 
common  saw,  rests  on  an  error  of  transcription  in  Pollux  7, 
c.  26.  TTpC<t>i%  TTpCfms.  tj  KokovfiivTi  pCvrf,  which  ought  beyond  a 
doubt  to  be  irp^orijs, 

[Supplement  (■o  the  above  Article^  hut  with  particular  reference  to 

JSect.  30 


1.  In  that  part  of  the  above  article  to  which  this  supplement 


t*  We  must  Dot,  as  many  doj  bring  the  ship  Pristis  in  VirgH's  Mn» 
^,  116-  under  this  class;  it  had  its  name  from  the  figure  at  its  head, 
■which  was  a  kind  of  whale. 

^  One  might  he  inclined  to  derive  this  name,  given  to  a  certain  kind 
of  gobkt  io  Athena-US,  from  the  name  of  the  ship,  as  ships  and  cups 
have  so  many  names  in  common.  But  the  form  of  the  ship,  as  here 
described,  does  not  seem  to  mc,  to  suit  a  goblet  at  all ;  while  the  form 
of  a  large  fieh,  like  the  whale,  wound  or  twisted  into  a  cup,  might  suit 
it  very  well  indeed ;  and  we  have  thus,  I  think,  another  proof  of  this 
name  1Tpta^T^s  having  been  used  for  a  whale. 

*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  doubts  whether  Aristotle  may  not  have 
meant  hy  trpiVnjf  the  p'j^.  a  spcciee  of  tlie  dog-fi&h,  the  skin  of  which 
was  used  for  polishing  wood  and  marble. — En.] 
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more  particularly  refers,  I  have  pronounced  too  coniideiitly  that 
the  supposed  verbd  stem  or  root  of  the  form  irpiam,  with  the  i 
and  the  meaning  of  io  apirtle^  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
actual  use,  Lobeck,  in  a  note  on  Soph.  Aj.  1019.  which  I  had 
overlooked,  maintains  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  expres- 
sion in  Apollonius  4,  1671.  irpleiif  xokov  by  the  gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  making  it  therefore  to  mean  *  to  gnash  bitter  rage,*  an 
explanation  which  I  pronounced  to  be  insufferably  harsh ;  and 
he  supports  it  by  an  expression  of  Oppian  Cyn.  4,  138.  OvfJav 
(J8a^  TT(notrr€i,  and  by  one  of  Apollonius  himself  3,  1 170.  bagmr 
XoAoi',  But  I  now  see  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  what  opposes 
our  gi'ving  that  sense  to  the  expression  vpCew  x^f^^P  is  nothing 
in  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words,  but  in  the  context 
of  the  passage.  For  Saxcut?  x.'^Xuv  is  a  perfectly  natural  expression 
for  one  who  cannot  fjiw  dent  to  his  rage  ('I6as  ?fcrr'  aTrdv^vOf  ia- 
Kmv  x^'^oi^)  ;  and  Oppian  uses  the  other  expression  of  Lions  who 
fly  before  horsemen  pursuing  them  with  torches;  when  there- 
fore it  is  said  of  these  beasts  '  they  gnash  with  their  teeth  their 
fury,'  this  is  only  another  phrase  for  bdiKt/etv,  or  champing  ra^^ 
but  more  expressive  and  more  suitable  to  the  fury  of  the  lion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  in  question  Medea  is  de- 
scribed as  enchanting  from  a  distance  the  brazen  giant  Tales: 
at  first  she  looks  on  him  with  hostile  eyes  ;  and  then  immedi- 
ately follows,  that  she  K^vyakiov  eirC  ol  irpltp  )(6Kov^  and  lanced 
at  him  hideous  magic  images^  iirLCafPfXbv  t(OT^ov(ra.  1  must 
admit  the  possibility  that  a  poet  like  Apollonius  might  in  the 
paiisage  before  us  apply  the  term  to  gtmsh  (used  elsewhere  only 
of  powerless  or  suppressed  rage)  to  the  active  giving  vent  to  it, 
and  might  say  '  she  gnashed  her  fiiry  at  him.'  But  it  must  also 
be  granted  me  that  the  image  of  the  enchantress  spirtinij  her 
rage  as  it  were  invisibly  against  the  giant,  forces  itself  upon  our 
nrjtice  both  of  itself  and  by  the  €T;i  ol  ((miTpUit  oc),  and  thus 
justifies  our  adopting,  or  at  least  conjecturing,  that  itpUiv  meant 
also  to  ipirtk^ — a  conjecture  drawn  from  the  form  itptans  as 
used  of  the  8p(iUtinfj-^^\%  and  from  the  circumstance  that  an  oM 
grammarian  derived  irp^dcti'  (no  matter  whether  in  the  sense  of 
to  hum  or  to  blow)  from  irpCftv, 

2,  The  proof  wliich  1  had  drawn  from  the  gloss  of  Hcsychius, 
llpifTatj  <pv(TQVTai,  I  give  up,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Met- 


\pf}(T(TeiV. 
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neke  on  Mcnand.  Inc.  326.  An  expreBeion  ha-npUa-Oat,  used 
of  inward  rage,  derived  no  doubt  from  5ici7rpt*ti^  rovs  ihoirras 
(Lucian.  Calumn.  24.),  was  very  common  in  the  ecclesiastical 
isriters:  see  Gatak,  Adv.  Misc,  posth.  47-  p.  914.  The  simple 
verb  already  existed  io  the  same  sense  in  the  earlier  language : 
for  that  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  Mcnander,  h'boSftf  S^ 
TtpleraLt  quoted  in  the  Etym.  M.  {v.  VJpUTai)  as  a  proof  that  the 
Attica  used  irpdii^  not  7rpt(,u^  may  have  had  the  same  sense,  is 
very  probable  in  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  that  later 
hwnpU(T$aiy  and  from  the  more  complete  plirase  in  Lucian  (Dial. 
Meretr.  I2.)j  where  the  verb  is  also  in  the  middle  voice,  tI  fxc 
iLTto^KiiTfif  Kcu  Tipirf  Toifs  6bdvTa9.  Hence  also  I  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  Hesychian  gloss,  as  well  «s  that  in  the  Etym.  M.,  refers 
to  the  passage  of  Mcnander ;  and  we  have  now  our  choice, 
cither  with  Meineke  to  read  BvpLwrat  for  (fiva-ovrai,  according  to 
the  other  gloss  ^icnplovTOy  iOvpLovvTOj  or  to  suppose  that  the 
grammarian  intended  by  <f)v(rova-Oaiy  in  the  sense  of  to  swell  or 
be  puffed  up  internally,  to  express  only  the  swelling  with  rage ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  too  slight  an  authority  to  prove  that  -npUttf 
had  the  meaning  of  tfyvirap. 

^^  In  the  Epic  phrases  Trpijo-ireti/,  bia7rpi^<TiTui\  Kik€v6ov  or  66010^ 
the  verb  is  derived  by  the  old  grammarians  most  decidedly 
from  %€pd<iij  or  rather  from  the  fut.  ire^«io^a>,  T^prjata*^  see  Etym.  M, 
in  V.  Schol.  II.  77^  282.  Eust,  ad  Od.  o,  219.:  but  this  derivation 
is  as  decidedly  rejected  by  the  moderns ;  see  Schneider's  Lexi- 
con on  Trpi}(To-(a  •.   The  general  sense  of  the  familiar  verb  irpda-a-ta 


95,     IIpT}(Ta'€lP. 


♦  [We  find  in  Schneider's  Lexicon  the  following  article  on  this 
word  :■ — 

**  np^o-o-tti,  Ion.  for  npdcTfrui,  I  ffo,  art.  2.)  sume  as  wfpaoi,  and  formed 
according  to  the  grammnrians  from  its  fut.  Trtpdcroi.  In  this  sense  they 
understand  II.  *>,  264.  Od.  y,  47^. •  as  also  the  compound  &iawpi](r<r(a  in 
II.  0,  785.  I,  326.  But  there  is  no  occasiion  for  supposing  this  form  to 
be  different  from  irpdaai^,  either  on  account  of  the  meaning  or  con- 
stroction ;  for  in  vprftra-enf  odoio  we  may  understand  ^wV,  as  in  Knvioimt 
nt^ioio,  and  other  hke  phrases.*" 

Fa&sow  in  bis  Lexicon  decidedly  rejects  this  second  sense  of  npfjaa-M, 

'  considers  it  as  Ion,  for  frpdacrt^. — Ed.] 
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coincides  so  easily  with  all  the  most  different  thoughts  and 
constructions  in  which  we  find  tt/jjJcto-w, — appears  so  intclUgiblc 
when  joined  for  instance  with  the  idea  of  a  watf  [or,  in  ihe 
Englisli  idiom,  a  journei/],  and  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
similar  expressions  in  other  languages*,  that  the  attempt  to 
derive  Ttp/jfratiif  in  those  Greek  expressions  from  anything  hoi 
Tipdaaetv,  must  appear  almost  like  reversing  the  natural  order 
of  things.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  coo- 
ceive  how  the  Greek  grammarians  should  have  neglected  an 
explanation  lying  so  plainly  in  their  way.  We  have  indeed 
frequent  occasion  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  those  ancient 
scholars,  for  whom  no  derivation  was  too  forced  |  but  the  totally 
overlooking  that  which  is  near,  in  order  to  go  in  search  of  thAt 
which  is  distant,  scarcely  amounts  to  such  a  reversal  of  nature. 
I  think  therefore  that  this  explanation  was  handed  down  to  llie 
later  grammarians  from  ancient  times,  and  I  find  it  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  the  Homeric  passages,  which,  accurately  consi- 
dered, do  not  all  coincide  with  that  other  common  explanation, 
but  all  suit  this  one  very  welL 

2.  For  instance,  beside  such  expressions  as  IL  f,  28 i.  pt^ 
'iTpTJtT<Fov7€  neAo/^br,  Od.  0,  219.  tva  TTpTfaa-uifiit*  oSoio  :  and  Od.  ^, 
213.  01  Kf  fMit  ivOa  Kot  ivQa  bia7rp^(raw(n  KcKevBov,  we  find  also 
these :  II.  j3,  785.  pioka  5*  Sixa  bi€7Tpr}{T(rov  irtfitoto,  and  Od.  l,  49 1. 
'AA.A'  ore  bi)  t\s  Toaa-ov  &Xa  -itprja-irovTa  aiiijpiev.  We  must  not 
however  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  in  those  first  examples 
the  idea  of  the  common  irpdrTa  suits  very  well,  merely  be- 
cause the  only  meaning  which  it  can  have  lies  already  in  the 
idea  of  the  way  or  road ;  hut  in  the  words  Kthtov  and  4Xa 
this  is  wanting.  Notwithstanding  this  the  compound  Id- 
TTpr}fTffov  would  also  suit  every  case,  because  the  idea  of  the 
way  may  be  laid  in  the  preposition,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
idea  of  parsing  or  emplot/inff  in  ^Hjuiara  S'  alpLaT6(VTa  bUTrptjinFov 
7roAe/ii(,W',  IL  t,  362,  But  Trpiia-aftp  itKa  with  the  idea  of  to  (h 
or   mako—£LS   if   Homer   had   said,   *  atque  jam   bis   tantum, 


*  [Tims  the  Germans  say,  '  einen  weg  machen,'  literally,  *  to  make  a 
way,"  as  we  say  'to  make  a  journey  ;'  '  er  hattc  sclion  cLn  Stuck  IVegrs 
geinficht^'  which  may  be  transluted  literally  in  French,  •  il  avoit  di'^h/ait 
une  pniiie  d\i  chemht,' — Ed.] 
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marefaderUea,  aberamus* — is  an  untenable  expression  ;  so  that 
one  feels  a  great  inclination  to  adopt  tlie  reading  of  Rhianus, 
a\a  TT^i/o-fTorTf?,  if  it  were  not  clear  that  this  is  merely  an 
amendment  arising  from  Ehianns'  already  thinking  that  in 
those  other  phrases,  agreeably  to  the  now  current  opinion,  he 
saw  only  the  common  •npArrui,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
vpiifftTm  for  a  form  of  Trepdw,  irfpalvo),  we  have  a  natural  and 
uniform  meaning  in  all  those  expressions. 

3.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  take  -TrpTJo-o-oi 
Tr€paCi'<a,  and  Tr/Jticrcrw  faciot  as  two  stems  or  roots  radically 
difTerent,  and  corresponding  in  sound  by  chance  only  ?  That 
would  be  indeed  a  strong  assertion  in  a  case  of  such  striking 
uniformity  in  root,  in  form,  and  in  quantity.  But  there  i«  no 
occasion  for  this  ;  and  whoever  is  regularly  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  explaining  -npricfa^iv  kik^v&oif  by  Trepfir,  will  soon 
discover  the  true  relation  of  the  word,  np^crcr&j  or  Trpdaa-ia  in 
the  sense  of  locality  is  the  proper  and  the  oldest  gencriil  usage 
of  this  verb,  but  it  now  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Epic  poetry  only ; 
the  common  usage  arose  out  of  this,  but  is  never  found  in  its 
later  and  general  meaning  in  the  Epic  lauguage.  That  is  to 
say,  TTpTJaefw  means  in  Homer,  in  all  other  expressions  as  well 
as  those  here  mentioned,  nothing  more  than  TrepatVeti',  i.  e,  to 
bring  to  an  endy  complete;  thus  at  II.  A,  5.52,  qvti  tipr^fffrti  is 
the  same  as  in  prose  ovhtv  -nepawft^  he  completes  or  accomplishes 
nothing ;    and  at  cr,  357.    Jupiter  says  to    Juno,  ^Ewpr^fa?   koL 

liretra 'Artrnjcraa'*    ^kyjX7\a^    *  thou    hast    completed    it    then, 

thou  hast  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it,* — expressions  in  which 
originates,  as  we  clearly  see,  the  common  word  -npamiVy  to  doy 
as  spoken  without  reference  to  any  result.  And  equally  natural 
according  to  this  derivation  is  the  intransitive  sense  of  the  word 
with  the  adverb,  as  we  should  say,  *  I  pass  or  get  (happily,  un- 
happily, &c,)  through  life,  through  certain  circumstances.'  And 
lastly,  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  Trpcto-o-td,  irp-timrm^  arises,  as  in 
0pdTT<ay  rirpriya  (see  art.  loo.),  from  its  being  removed  from 
before  the  p  in  the  root  istpa  ^. 


* 


^  I  have  remarked  above  in  article  63.  that  dcrirai  appended  to  the 
stem  or  root  as  a  mere  termiiuitioii,  like  aim  elsewhere,  is  contrary  to 
analogy  ;  dAXdo-crtd,  for  inslajice,  doea  not  come  immediately  from  «AXoff. 
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96,    WpoatXup. 

1.  One  of  the  most  enigmatical  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  compound  TrpoCTeAcii^  (0  use^  or  trecU  ill,  an  ex- 
amination of  which  16  rendered  very  difficuJt  by  its  rarity ;  for 
except  in  two  passages  of  Attic  poetry,  it  is  nowhere  found. 
The  enigmatical  part  strikes  us  first  in  the  prosody,  the  pre- 
position appearing  long.  Aristoph.  Ran.  730.  Twi'  isoKirwv  ^ 
ot^  li€v  t(Jii€v  ivyfvil'i  koX  fim^pova^  (here  follow  two  whole 
verses)  UpocnXovp^iv.     ^Eschyl.    Prom.  435.    *^Opmu  itunrrbv  &U 

2,  That  the  digamma  comes  into  play  here  is  easily  per- 
ceived, and  Dawes  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  admit  it.  by 
writing  a  pure  Attic  word  in  his  way  with  the  w  before  the  f, 
but  without  giving  any  reason  how  he  could  think  of  doing  so 
in  the  really  old  writing  and  language,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
in  the  Attic  dialect.  Porsou  proceeded  more  correctly.  In  the 
Etym.  M*,  in  a  false  etymology  of  the  word  npoo-cAryroi,  is  pre- 
served a  more  complete  scholium  on  the  passage  of  ^schylus, 
in  which  is  said,  'jipov(T€KX€w  kiyovcn  to  vfiptC^iv,  Here  the 
AA  at  all  events  is  faulty  ;  but  the  ov  Porson  recommended  as 
correct ;  and  accordingly  Blorafield  in  iEschylus^  and  Dindorf 
in  Aristophanes,  have  now  written  it  so.  Afterwards  came  a 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  j  for  in  the  Cod.  Ravenn.  of  Ari- 
stophanes Bekker  found  plainly  trpovtrfKovfitv,     But  this  Ap- 


but  from  the  stem  dXXti;^^-  in  aXXa;(oi},  &;c.  :  and  in  the  case  of  rapatra^ 
we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  rap-  to  be  the  stein.  This  analogy 
would  certainly  be  opposed  by  vpdtrvoa  as  formed  from  mpam,  but 
only  in  case  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  an  older  form  irrpao-o-w.  For 
this  however  there  is  no  necessity  ;  the  form  TTpatrtrto  appears  to  be  ori- 
ginally grounded  on  the  contraction  of  a  dissyllabic  stem  into  a  moDO- 
syllabic  one,  irpa,  n-pij,  to  which  also  analogy  point'?  in  the  forms  nrrfairtt 

and  irTwcrcra} . 
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^arance  itself  is  now  explained,  as  is  also  that  exactly  similar 
0ne  which  we  have  noticed  in  art.  65.  sect.  5.  and  the  note. 
That  is  to  say,  the  simple  of  this  compound  verb,  as  it  is  now 
etyraologically  decided  to  be  \  had  originally  the  digamma,  the 
trace  of  which  is  preserved  from  some  unknown  causes  in  the 
prosody  of  this  word,  even  in  the  Attic  language.  Still  this 
does  not  make  the  case  quite  clear, 

I  3.  In  Hcsychius,  beside  npoir^Aei,  irpoTTjjAajtttet,  (which 
shows  the  common  way  of  writing  this  verb,)  is  also  a  gloss 
UpovytKtw,  -npoTtrjXaKCCft.v,  vfipl^^iu.  It  would  be  easy  to  get 
trid  of  this  gloss  by  supposing  it  a  fault  of  transcription  for 
\%poviT€kiw,  It  is  true  that  in  Stob*TUs  41.  (43.)  where  the 
passage  of  Aristophanes  is  quoted,  the  common  editions  have 
Tfpoatkovfiiv ;  but  in  the  first  edition  of  Trincavelius  and  in  one 
tnanuscript  is  TrpovyeXovfifv.  This  appears  to  me  to  show  a 
twofold  tradition,  and  grounded  on  that  a  twofold  opinion  of 
the  grammarians  on  the  orthography  of  a  word  which  in  their 
time  was  quite  obsolete. 

I  4*  The  digamma,  for  instance,  in  some  words  and  dialects 
Was  changed  into  y,  as  in  yivro,  and  without  doubt  in  all 
the  words  which  in  Hesychius  have  the  y  instead  of  the  aspi- 
l^ate  :  see  Salmas.  ad  Inscr.  Herod.  Att.  p.  47.  Many  indeed 
lattribute  this  to  an  error  of  the  lexicographer^  in  mistaking  the 
digamma  and  confusing  it  with  the  gamma  :  see  Taylor^  Lectt, 
Lysiac,  cap.  9.  1  grant  that  the  appearance  of  a  great  number 
of  words,  of  which  the  pronunciation  with  a  y  is  known  only 
fi-om  Hesychius  J  and  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  common 
occurrence,  as  yotj/oy,  yotba  and  yolbiipun  y^ap,  ycorfa,  yikov- 
rpop  (Ikxrrpop),  &c.,  must  have  appeared  at  first  sight  to  re- 
quire consideration ;  but  when  deliberately  considered,  a  mis- 
take so  great  and  so  constantly  recurring  will  appear  scarcely 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  that  in  other  lan- 
guages also,  for  instance  in  the  Latin  and  its  descendants,  the 
w  and  V  change  through  ffu  into  ^,  as  in  guepe,  gater,  from 
pespa,  vastare,  and  a  hundred  others, — we  shall  not  wonder  at 


*  The  common  derivation  from  cAof  is  very  bad,  on  account  of  its  ap- 
parent agreement  with  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  npamiXaKtCta,  which 
jis  derived  from  iri^XfJi?. 
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the   same   appearance  in   the  ancient  languages ;   particularly 

when  in  theni  it  is  so  evident,  as  we  see  from  instances  pre- 
served in  Hesychius,  where,  arising  out  of  ifivs,  FHAT^t  fjhofioi, 
we  find  rdfifiT^at,  jJBecr^ot :  FaSew,  XO-P^ ;  which  answers  10 
clearly  to  the  Latin  fjaudcre^  gaudtum'^, 

5.  This  y  then  gives  very  considerable  weight  to  vpovytkilv 
(thus  come  down  to  us  in  two  ways)  as  a  various  reading  of 
nPOSfEAElN,  to  which  I  will  now  add  what  is  quite  deci- 
sive on  the  suhjcct  There  was  a  Dorico-jEolic  dialect  of 
TTpctT^vs,  viz.  TT/jfiyvs,  kuowTi  tlirough  the  forms  Trptlytfrroi, 
TTpiLy/fioVy  iTp(ty€VTj}'i,  in  tlie  Cretan  inscriptions.  That  the  3 
corresponded  with  the  digamma  in  the  dialects,  needs  no  discus- 
sion. Consequently  afi  (sw\  which  we  have  here  seen  changed 
into  y,  with  the  preceding  c  lengthened  into  eu  corresponds 
exactly  with  HTO^fEAEINj  which  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
o  into  ov  becomes  7rpoi/yeXc?v.  This,  as  likewise  the  no  le*« 
authentic  Trpoi^creActt',  which  arose  in  the  way  above  mentioned, 
were  both  therefore  in  existence  in  the  popular  language  of  the 
older  time ;  and  both  were  known^  but  probably  only  by  gram 
matical  tratlitioo,  to  tlic  later  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  already 
become  a  doubtful  question  which  of  the  two  forms  should  be 
ascribed  as  an  old  Atticism  to  jEgchylus  and  Aristophanes.  It 
was  probably  the  preponderance  of  authority  which  decided  in 
favour  of  Trpov<T€\iLi\  and  rcj  ected  the  other  as  too  much  like  a 
Doricism* 

6.  Thus  much  respecting  this  enigniatiAl  verb  may  be  con 
aidered  with  some  justice  as  historically  made  out  from  a  survey 
of  real  information  and  tratlitiou ;  I  will  now  subjoin  what  ap 
pears  to  me  to  offer  itself  in  the  way  of  etymological  combina* 


3  To  tkeae  I  subjoin  the  gloaa  TeVrrp,  KotXla  :  that  this  is  the  Lat. 
venter  is  as  clear  as  the  day.  Now  whether  this  he  a  y  or  a  digamma, 
it  could  not  have  had  a  place  in  this  lexicon  if  it  had  not  heen  a  Greek 
dialect ;  for  the  Latin  word  itself  would  certainly  not  have  been  written 
with  the  unknown  diganiraa  in  connection  with  a  Greek  one.  But  if  it 
he  a  Greek  dialect,  it  is  a  dialect  of  yaar^p,  m  which  the  v  is  lost,  at 
in  K«rT6t  frora  KENTQ  itfvr/a),  in  trimestris  and  the  like.  Whoever 
is  not  convinced  by  this,  may  perhaps  advance  toward  conviction  by 
observing  the  German  '  Wanst'  (ventcrj,  and  (drojjping'  the  ft)  the  Ea- 
glish  '  waist/ 
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ition.  The  compiirison  of  this  verb  with  TTpoTnjkaKiCeiv  ictl  me 
*o  divide  nK>vfEAElN  into  OPO  and  2fEAElN,  and  conse- 
quently to  suppose  as  a  root  some  old  word  bogimitng  with  *«?, 
in  the  same  way  as  bna-at  and  his  begun  in  the  old  liuiguage  with 
dw.  And  as  I  was  considering  what  idea  in  the  sense  of  vfipU 
fctp,  drawn  from  some  physic:d  action,  covdd  suit  an  expression 
so  strong  as  both  the  passages  of  ulCschylus  and  AHbtophunes 
evidently  require,  I  hit  upon  proeakare^  and  at  once  all  the  rest 
proceeded  snioothiy.  For  irpoTTTjXaKtffii'j  >t  seems  to  nic,  is 
very  well  explained  by  '  to  trample  in  the  dirt."  Therefore 
nPO-2/EAEIN  will  be  *  to  trample  with  the  feet/  And  now  to 
find  a  probability  of  SfEAEIN  meaning  to  trample^  we  must  re- 
tnember  that  in  art.  82.  note  14,  the  connexion  between  the 
pronouns  c,  tr^i,  (r(f>6s,  9e,  8uu8,  led  us  to  adopt  an  old  form  sre, 

I  out  of  which  arose  o-rfje.    In  the  same  wav  we  arrive  here  at  once 
I  \  "... 

at  the  words  «r<;^<Xa?,  i.  e.  /3at?por,  and  *T(/)dAAeH\  wliich  is  acknow* 

ledged  to  come  from  the  idea  of  to  trip  or  kick  up*  a  person* 8 
heeU.  If  now  we  carry  on  otl^iKas^  2fEAAS,  into  the  languages 
akin  to  Greek, we  meet  with  the  German  iSehweUs  (a  tlire&holdj^ 
for  which  there  is  a  dialectic  word  in  a  more  definite  sense,  Siilt 
[pronounced  ailt^  Fr.  seail^  Kng.  sUl^;  and  in  Latin  we  find 
(fttill  of  the  same  family,  as  coming  from  the  idea  of  *  to  tread 
upon')  the  words  soltim  and  so/ea  with  the  r  omitted,  or  rather 
changed  into  the  cognate  vowel  0.  And  if  we  consider  further 
that  the  sound  «r  is  the  same  as  the  simple  digamma  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases, — -(sve)  a"(/>€,  fE,  c;  suaris,  fAATS,  abvs ;  suesco^ 
fE0I2.  ifda  ;  Hchweher^  soctr ;  /EKTPOSj  ii^pQiy — we  brIiLg 
2/EAEIN  back  to  the  stem  or  root  EAi2,  which  we  have  proved 
(in  art-  44.)  to  have  in  a  variety  of  instances  the  meaiuug  of  to 
stamp,  tread  f. 


*Pv€a0at,  pvaBai  ;    vui.  ipveudat. 


*  [Like  our  English  verb  to  mpphint^  as  used  hy  Milton  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  literal  sense,  and  mttuphoricallv  in  its  now  common  usage. 
— EdO 

f  [Pu^sow  ill  his  Lexicon  is  not  satisfied  with  this  denvatiun  from 
«r0Aup,  aipdWui^  and  proposes  aiXXor. — Ed.] 
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9/.    2roi'«x'^*^?  -yjcrcu,  ar^pa^^i^fiy^  'ifO'ai, 

1,  We  find  in  Homer  (as  lengthened  forms  of  the  verb  tnirui 
(TTfvdxfa  and  crroi'axtCwi  but  in  the  aorist  arovaxwat  only;  the 
two  List  have  always  in  Homer,  and  in  Hesiod  al&o,  the  variom 
reading  of  rrrerax^dJ.,  (TTfi'axj]<^ai.  In  the  common  edition*  w« 
have  sometimes  the  reading  with  the  o,  sometimes  with  tbc  i 
as  either  may  chance  to  occur ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
old  grammarians  on  this  point,  except  the  mere  mention  of  the 
fact  in  Eustathius  on  11,  /3,  ^5.  rod  b(  orcraxtfrro,  ov  irokxAutt 
Hpxovfra  Kal  bio.  tov  o  ^tKpov  'npo<f)4p€Taiy  biirkii  i/  Trapayokyi}  €«  tu» 
aTh'<ii^  &c.  The  Venetian  scholia  say  nothing  about  it;  but  tba 
Venetian  text  has  always  the  reading  with  the  e,  with  one  ain 
gle  exception  of  arovaxwai  at  d-,  1 24, 

2,  Modern  criticism  must  naturally  try  to  bring  even  thi 
trifling  difference  to  some  fixed  rule.  Wolf  writes  the  form  if 
ftVii/  always  with  the  e,  but  that  in  fiam  with  the  o.  As  did 
internal  reasons  seem  to  leave  this  a  point  of  indifireriMice> 
perhaps  some  external  reason  led  him  to  that  decision.  Xh< 
form  in  C(€iv  occurs,  for  inst-ance,  in  Homer  seventeen  times, 
that  in  rjaai  only  twice  1  viz.  Ih  <r,  124.  crrovaxwat ;  and  *a,  79. 
iTTftjTOpAxrifTi :  and  it  is  just  one  of  these  two  passages  which 
as  M'e  have  said  above,  is  the  only  one  with  the  o  in  the  edition 
of  Villoison.  If  both  passages  there  had  been  written  with  thi 
0,  we  should  have  decided,  with  tlie  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility (considering  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Venetiiia 
manuscnpt),  that  some  leading  grammatical  authority — thai 
Aristarchus  perhaps— had  fixed  the  diflcrence  to  be  oroirax^ 
and  (mvaxiCiu*'  But  as  all  depends  on  the  reading  of 
single  passage,  this  decision,  if  there  are  no  internal  grounds 
support  it,  is  a  vriy  weak  one,  Heync*»  opinion  on  II.  <r,  1: 
ttif  79.  that  it  must  be  written  orcraxtf^**'  at^tl  orei-ax^ 
throughout,  is,  according  to  the  same  principle  of.  decidin 
from  externals,  quite  unobjectionable.  For  from  the  readini 
of  the  Venetian  manuscript  being,  with  one  single  exceptio 
uniibrm  throughout,  and  tlic  best  manuscripts  as  it  would  seeH 
generally  agreeing  with  it,  supported  by  the  ]>reference  for  lliil 


97*   Sropap^i^eit',  8tc. 
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Tending  implied  in  the  words  of  Eiistathius  quoted  above, — it 

would  certainly  appear  that  general  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 

reading  with  the  € :  and  to  form  an  edition  of  Homer  agreeing 

■II its  leading  points  with  that  tradition  which  is  best  supported, 

lis  indisputably  an  unobjectionable  principle. 

3.  But  the  following  is  equally  so,  viz.  in  all  cases  where  we 

I  can  take  our  stand  on  the  same  ground  which  those  old  critics 
took  before  us  (and  there  are  very  many  such  for  the  firm  luit 
circumspect  modern  critic),  to  give  the  results  of  this  procecd- 

llBg-  From  (rrivot  cornea  a  lengthened  form  with  a  Btronger 
aense  fTT€vd\iii>  ((rrei/d^oftJi,  <mvax<tiVj  (rrcraxoyro},  of  which  the 
tennination,  less  used  elsewhere,  seems  to  imitate  (compai'e 
axiiiip)  a  natural  sound.  Hence  first  comes,  with  the  vowel 
changed,  the  substantive  (xroi^ax^^  occurring  in  Homer  as 
frequently  as  the  foregoing.  Any  further  lengthening  of  the 
original  verb  might  now  certainly  be  made  without  the  cliaugC 
of  the  vowel ;  but  as  soon  as  this  change  takes  place  in  a  sub- 
staDtive,  it  is  customary  for  the  lengthened  verbal  forms  to  pass 
through  the  same  cliange,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  be 
formed  from  the  substantive,  as  *^/pw,  tpopd^  </>opcai ;  ipiv^^  <^oVo9, 
4)ov(ijit,  and  the  like.  Now  as  ffrovaxfi  i^  an  Homeric  word,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  analogy  that  a  lengthened  ibiin  isha[jed  so 
exactly  like  a  derivative  as  that  in  -I'Cw  should  not  be  modelled 
according  to  this  noun.  The  form  (TToi*axi(oi  therefore  stands 
firmly  estabbsbed  by  internal  analogy. 

I  4,  On  the  aorist  in  -ijo-at  opinions  may  be  divided.  The 
Ibnn   o-rcraxw   has    not   the    inflexion   of  -^^ta,   -d^at ;    and   for 

|,  this  reason,  that  the  natural  sound  above  mentioned  might  not 
be  obscured.  Hence  the  aorist  in  -ijo-at,  like  /ufMw  ^eAAr/trw, 
KajBfvdf^^  Kad€vbi](r(»i,  See,  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  flexion 
or  tense  of  o-rcrdxw,  hi  which  case  the  change  of  vowel  would 
not  take  place.  And  so  it  would  appear  most  agreeable  to 
analogy  to  fix  (rrtvax^  with  the  flexion  (rrevaxw^t  <^<-'-  ^^^d 
with  a  sister-form  trroraxtCw.     But  even  if  these  were  the  ori- 

1-  ginal  Homeric  forms,  one  can  easily  conceive  that  they  could 


*  On  oTovaxr}  it  may  be  olxserved,  that  if  the  pcholia  on  Od.  f,  83. 
are  to  be  trusttd,  Aristophaney  wrote  the  dut.  plur.  aroyaxutrit'  m  that 


passage 


'ith  the 


k  i 
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not  have  been  always  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  The  aaraC 
in  -7}<Tai  has  quite  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  lengthened  deri- 
vative (<jToi,'aj(€w)  as  the  form  in  -IQn  has,  and  hence  it  took  quite 
regularly  the  change  of  vowel.  From  the  various  readings  there- 
fore, which  are  equally  in  favour  of  both  forms^  we  may  without 
arbitrariness  adopt,  not  artvaxfiaaif  orovaxi(*a,  but  only  ^rrora- 

5.  There  is  besides  a  true  poetical  ground  in  favour  of  this 
decision :  that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  vowel  carried  with  it  aa 
assurance  that  the  result  must  be  a  vowel  nf  a  stronger  and 
harsher  sonnd,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  such  crises  as  M 
b^  <TToita\i((TO  yata,  lifpl  Of  arovaxiCcro  b&fia,  ^e<rroPiix'f(Tt  ii 
XiyufT} :  in  which  sense  a  verb  of  such  constant  occurrence  ai 
iTT€ifax<iy  is  found  only  once,  viz.  at  IL  -jt,  39 j.  xap<idpai...^i€yiiAa 
aTfvdxovfTi  p^ovtrat'^. 

6,  We  will  now  go  back  to  the  authority  of  tradition.  Aod 
here  we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  fonn  crt- 
I'tixw  has  ?iever  the  vai'ious  reading  of  the  o,  but  those  in  -^ai 
and  -CC*a  have  it  always.  If  therefore  the  o  had  come  from  a 
more  modern  poet  or  a  later  pen,  that  form  would  not  have 
remained  free  from  it;  particularly  as  there  is  some  ground  for 
tTTova\a>  in  the  substantive  (rr^vo^f  and  that  verb  was  actually  in 
existence  ;  Hcsych*  (ttovAx^v,  arfi'dCiaif.  From  this  alone  the 
converse  is  quite  clear,  namely,  that  (rrovaxwai,  trrovaxiCa^v  are 
genuine  forms,  but  that  those  with  the  €  were  introduced  into 
Horaer*a  poems  only  through  the  obscurely-felt  impulse  of  alp 
taching  them  to  the  principal  form,  because  it  could  be  do^d 
according  to  analogy.  And  when  this  reading  was  once  '^^M 
mittcd,  it  is  still  more  easily  to  be  conceived  that  grammarians 
like  Aristarchus,  who  were  strangers  to  the  principles  of  true 
criticism,  would  receive  this  form  as  the  only  regular  one. 


a  A  concluBton,  which  would  lead  us  still  further — -that  perhaps  to  st^ 
WHS  the  proper  meaning  of  ffrfva^fifftw,  -17^01,  and  to  resound  that  of 
trtovaxiCftt^,  'fitrui — must  be  at  once  rejected  by  our  reflecting  that  the 
language  of  the  ancient  poets  was  not  refined  enough  for  such  nicetiev. 
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98.  TcicftQjp,  T^Kfxaip^adax, 

I.  Datnni,  following  Eustathius,  remarks  that  T€<c/ji«p  in 
Homer  has  never  any  other  meaning  than  /f«ij,  exittiSy  scopus, 
*  an  end  or  termination,  the  object  proposed  or  marked  out,*  and 
T€KpLaip€(TBat^  finio^  pro  fine  consiituo,  confirmo  (rf  ex  duhitatiotm 
eximo^  *  to  finish,  destine,  fix,  appoint;'  but  that  the  former 
never  means,  tis  Inter  writers  have  it,  Bigmmi^  '  a  sign,'  nor  the 
latter  stpnis  ostendere,  ex  signis  observare,  conjedare,  *  to  decide 
or  conclude  by  signs,*  &c.  Essentially  Damni  is  right,  although, 
in  order  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  meanings  which  he 
rejects,  he  interprets  some  passages  obscurely.  In  most  of  them 
T€Kfi(iip  certainly  does  mean  an  etidy  ohject,  or  point  proposed ; 
for  example,  II.  v^  20.  it  is  said  of  Neptune  Ik€to  t€k^<m>p,  Aiydf: 
at  Hf,  472.  TOW  €vpfTo  r^V^jtwp,  "  he  found  out  (planned)  an  end  of 
this  confusion;"  and  at  tj,  30.  evpciif  r^tcpAttp  ^Iklov. 

2,  But  the  connexion  between  this  meaning  and  that  of  the 
well-known  passage  of  II.  a,  525.  Touto  yap  (i,  e.  Jupiter** 
nod)  ({  ifjL€$fv  y(  ^er  aBavaToia-i  p.4yi(r7ov  Tixfitiipf  can  scarcely 
be  preserved  without  force  by  any  other  means  than  by  sup- 
posing the  idea  of  a  sipn  to  be  the  ground-meaning,  Only  we 
must  not  imagine  to  ourselves  any  casual  trifling  sign,  but  one 
solemnly  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose,  as  Voss  ad- 
mirably expresses  it,  "the  most  sacred  pledge  ....of  my  pro- 
mises." It  was  by  such  sacred  signs  that  limits  and  boundaries 
were  fixed  from  the  earlietit  times;  and  thus  riKpwp  came  to 
have  the  general  sense  of  a  boundary^  end^  and  particularly  the 
end  which  fate  has  fixed  to  some  dutation,  Tiapiutp  ^IkCov, 

3.  Now  the  action  by  which  a  ruler  or  person  with  power 
and  authority  fixes  such  a  re*rju.wp  is  the  original  sense  of  tck- 
fAalp€iT$ai:  and  hence  it  means  in  II.  f,  349.  ly,  70.  Od.  t},  317. 
Hes.  c,  227.  237.  396.  {liiT€KfxiqpavTo)  to  fix,  appoinf,  desfim. 
Very  nearly  bordering  on  this  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Od.  »c, 
563.  where  Circe,  knowing  the  decrees  of  fate  (consequently 
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every  t€ic/jim/?),  amimmcei  prophiifcally  to  Ulywes  that  he  U 
destined  to  visit  Hades,  &c. — aXkr^v  K  ijyiw  bhov  TtKfiTjparo  Kipicii^ 
With  this  agiiin  agrees  the  usage  in  Od  A,  1 1  r ,  where  the  same 
Circe,  supposing  the  case  that  Ulysses  should  kill  the  cattle  of 
the  Sun,  says  to  him.  nWf  tol  TtK^atpofi  okfdpov.  For  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  supreme  power  decreeing,  and  of  another  anufmne- 
hig  from  divine  knowledge  those  decrees,  are  commonly  the 
same.  And  now  we  see  how,  from  the  connexion  in  which 
this  word  stands  in  the  last-cjiioted  passage,  the  common  meda- 
ing  of  it  arose ;  which  deviates  from  the  older  in  this  alone,  that 
it  is  not  coniine<l  to  such  solemn  occasions,  and  does  not  mark 
an  announcement  accompanied  with  the  same  certainty  and  pre- 
cision that  it  does  in  Homer. 

4.  Still  the  substantive  TtfAu>  p.  or  riKfiap^  never  sinks,  even 
in  post- Homeric  timcs»  to  the  evcry-day  idea  of  a  sign ;  httt 
either  remains  a  high  and  heavenly  sign*  as  the  fall  moon  is  to 
mortals  in  the  Homeric  Hvrnn  to  Luna  v,  13.,  or  is  raised 
into  the  higher  and  more  solemn  style  of  language,  as  that  of 
tragedy  ;  see  Eurip.  Hec.  1 273.  where  the  cape  which  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  Hecuha  (icvi'ocrinj/Aa)  is  called  a  Tftc^iap  of 
sailors, 

5.  I  will  transcribe  here  at  length  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  in 
%vhich  the  word  rcK^ap  occurs,  because  in  the  collection  of 
Fragments  it  has  hitherto  stood  divided  into  two  parts*.  It  is 
from  the  Mclam podia. 

TiprrtcrBai  fiv3^<riv,  iwrjf  dtttrAr  KOpftr^vrat' 
'Hdu  5f  Ka\  Tii'-ttvff€<r6ai,  uaa  Bvfirottnv  tttifiav 
'A6avaToi,  btiXSni  re  iraSi  tffSXav  r^itfuip  ivapyit. 

The  two  former  verses  are  from  A  theme  us  2.  p»  40.  f.,  where 
however  the  epitomist  has  only  added  that  they  are  from  He- 
siod's  Melampodia,  The  yAp  belongs  to  the  editors.  The  two 
latter  verses  are  preserved  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  6i 
p.  751.  (266.),  and  introduced  with  the  words  'Ho-^bios  Ira! 
rov  MeX(JfXT7o5os  Troteu  This,  and  the  affinity  of  the  subject^ 
and  the  similarity  of  the  opening  in  both  fragments,  leave  na 

^  [la  Gaisford's  edition  of  the  Minor  Poets  they  stand  aa  No.  ^ 

iiml  55,— Ed.]  ^  • 
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loubt  of  tUeir  belonging  to  each  other ;  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  sense  of  the  two  former  verses  may  have  been  drawn 
out  OKire  at  length  in  some  additional  intervening  verses;  for 
Clemens  introduces  the  two  latter,  as  taken  from  Musomis,  with 
the  addition  /cat  ra  ^fils.  In  the  third  verse  we  must  take  care 
not  to  understand  the  to  as  the  article  to  7iv0(a-6at :  it  stands  as 
s  demonstrative  for  roSf,  and  is  afterwards  again  taken  up  by 
T^KiAap.  while  ocra  refers  to  the  following  bitXtav  re  Kai  ivrQkmv, 
Still,  however,  the  readctr  is  somewhat  hampered  in  the  two 
latter  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
instance  of  huk€iv  as  a  neuter,  which  its  connexion  with  tPo-a 
ihtiiiav  requires  it  to  be ;  and  to  alter  it  to  bavStv  appears  to  me 
not  allowable  in  the  Epic  language ' .  At  all  events  the  sense 
requires  bad  things :  but  rikfjiap  ivapye^  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  ccrtiiin  limits,  the  fixed  designation,  in  duration  and  extent, 
of  the  good  and  evil  sent  by  the  gods  to  men;  just  as  Hesiod 
(c,  667,)  uses  WAos  in  the  same  kind  of  expression,  where  it  is 
•aid  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 

'Ev  Tciif  ytip  TfXos  tarlv  ^payi  dyaBatv  rt  KOKoiv  rt. 

If  therefore  I  do  not  mistake,  familiar  discourse,  contersatimi^ 
fLv$oif  is  there  put  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  instruction  and 
advice  with  which  the  sages  or  soothsuyers,  like  Mtdampus,  were 
jaccustomed  to  lecture  their  hearers  on  their  weal  and  woe. 


99.   TerayoJi',  ttj. 

The  verb  T^rayiau  occurs  twice  in  Homer.     At  II.  a,  59 f, 
jValcan  is  telling  how  Jupiter  had  once  served  him, 

'  '  It  h  true,  that  ^etwi,  in  u  case  exactly  parriUel  U>  this,  is  opposed  to 
mtrffXa  in  thf  vi^rses  of  an  old  poet  quoted  in  Plato's  Alcibiudes  securnL 
p.  143.8,  But  undoubtedly  the  Attic  writer  had  introduced  into  the 
cild  verse  his  own  cxpresj^iun  ;  for  the  siuue  verse  in  the  Anlhoiugia 
^Aoideet.  Adcs*|>.  466.)  has  T^vypiL  But  who  knows  whether  it  ought 
not  to  he  dfiXii  there  rdso  instead  of  bfivdj  us  in  the  passage  above  ? 
i^or  a  contirmatiun  of  this  conjecture  see  the  note  on  that  piL^sugc. 

See  an  imitation  of  thi% passage  in  the  fragment  of  the  snudl  IU«d 
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And  at  o,  23,  Jupiter  is  describing  how  he  hiid  served  the 

&V  Si  >^^ot/J.l. 

The  latter  passage  is  only  an  angry  and  more  genera]  repeti- 
lion  of  the  former,  referring  to  the  same  story.  But  the  forroer 
contains  the  phrase  more  comph-te  and  explains  the  latter, 
making  it  qnite  clear  by  the  addition  of  the  genitive  ^oh6s,  that 
TfTaywv  is  only  a  more  forcible  expresstou  for  Ao/3wj',  Ka^ 
jmet'off.  In  the  cx[)lnnations  wliieh  we  tind  in  the  Eframmarians 
(Hesych,  Etynu  M.  &c.),  tKretVay.  ru^cifas,  pt\/ray-  wc  see  that 
they  arc  conjectures  drawn  partly  from  the  context,  partly  from 
the  derivation,  which  first  offered  itself  to  the  commentators,  of 
re6'o*,  Tirana^.  In  the  same  way  the  old  interpreters  hit  upon 
\a^<J^i\  kaftopLitfos  (see  Schol.  Lips.  Eustath.),  and  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  connexion  of  reraywi^  and  ttj,  a  supposition  which 
appeared  to  Eustathius  very  daring-,  but  which  is  now  generally 
and  correctly  adopted.  Schneider  also  was  right  in  distinguish- 
ing^ the  two  roots  to  which  retW,  TtVa*fa  on  the  one  hand,  and  r^, 
TiTayt^v  on  the  other,  belong  ;  for  altliough  there  may  be  grounds 
for.  the  original  identity  of  both,  yet  such  an  identity  lies  beyond 
the  bounds  of  all  grammatical  and  exegetical  etymology^. 


in  Tzetzei*  ad  Lycophr.  1263.,  where    Neoptolemua    is  described   ad 
serving  A«tyHrmx  in  a  similar  manner,  Ualta  d'  ikoivtn  nJXwou  iuitXoas* 

2  An  old  authority  for  one  of  the^e  explnmitiona  lies  concealed  under 
an  error  uf  trjinscription.  In  Apolluniug  2,  I  ig.  the  scholiast  adopted 
the  com m (in  bnt  indefeneible  rvadHii^  At^^a  /i«Xai^  Ttrayutv  wtXfKvif  luyw^ 
Brunck  took  from  some  manuscript  ^oAa  for  ^Aov.  But  who  would 
not  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Sanetaniandus,  At^a  /juU*  avrtroyiiitv  ircX^nv 
fuyav}  The  artificial  poot,  wbo  understood  Tfrayav  in  much  the  s&mt 
tense  as  nua^St  ventured  on  a  compound  after  the  analogy  of  J^tirr- 
iraXwf :  whicb  last  word  Rnlniken  (see  Ep.  Cnl.  2.  p.  ^05.)  would  have 
therefore  introduced,  but  for  which  he  would  cerlainly  have  not  received 
the  thankp  of  Apollonius, 

'^  Schneider's?  classing  reray^v  with  the  Latin  tati^o  is  more  oertain 
and  more  fruitful  in  results;  'for  how  near  the  ideas  of  taking  hold  on 
and  tonc/tiHg  are  to  each  other,  is  shown  by  tlie  Greek  airrw,  arrrofuu, 
and  the  German  afi/assen  (to  lav  hands  on)  y^ed  for  anriihrm  (to  touch): 
see  also  note  8.  of  ait.  23,  Who  now  will  totally  reject  the  connexion 
of  TtTay6i¥  with  the  Enj^Ush  takp,  Danish  inge  :^  by  which  tlie  correctneta 
of  the  Hhove  explaimtion  of  that  word  ie  pkced  beyond  u  doubt. 
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a.  From  the  latter  root  then  there  was  a  verbal  stem  TAF- 
for  which  T(Tay(iL>  is  the  old  reduplicated  form  of  the  aorist  ', 
and  another  verb»il  stem  TA-,  the  only  remains  of  which  is  the 
imperative  t^,  forraed  like  (§v  according  to  Doric  analogy^. 
We  mi^ht,  it  is  true,  remove  this  latter  entirely,  explain  it  as 
identical  with  the  demonstrative  rrj,  and  confirm  the  explana- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  analogy  of  the  German  da !  (there !). 
But  this  last  comparison  need  not  prevent  our  examining  each 
of  these  expressions  in  its  own  language,  as  the  result  may 
be  in  both  cases  the  same^.  The  plainest  instances  of  the 
Tcrbal   meaning  of  ttj  ai"e  those  where  it  is  joined  with  such 


■<  lAician.  ne«r  the  heginniTig  of  the  Dialogue  Charon,  raake?  Mer- 
cury tjuotc  ironically  from  II.  a,  ^^r.  fitf  pl^rf  ttafjii  rtrayw^  rov  tro^op  drriy 
rov  Betmfcrtov  j^t}\ov.  That  this  reading:  is  (al^c  is  ckar  from  the  &cho- 
liaat  on  Luciari,  who  explains  only  Ttmyoitf.  That  cxtellent  critic  Hem- 
sterhuia  could  have  heen  induced  only  hy  his  well-known  gniniinaticnl 
prejudices,  to  think  of  finding  here  for  Homer  himself  a  more  correct 
reading  than  the  **  operoeura  grauiraaticorum  aoristum  2.  Tiray^yv  ab 

^   Compare  ritfiTiKa — ^r^t«yi;iv. 

®  I  ha\'e  long  suspected  that  the  German  daf  (there!)  used  in  offer- 
ing or  prcHcnting  a  thin^,  if*  an  old  imperative,  though  the  appearance 
of  the  word  is  against  it ;  and  in  etymology  from  natnrid  Cciuses  we  have 
always  to  contend  against  appearances.  In  !?ome  parts  of  Gernmny  in 
the  language  of  common  hfe  this  word  is  actually  inflected,  and  when 
more  things  than  one  are  offered  they  say  daif  a  usage  corresponding 
with  r^rt  in  common  Greek  ;  see  Sophron.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  204. 
It  is  true,  that  we  may  con^der  hoth  as  a  popular  error  ari.sing  from 
the  apparent  sense  of  this  expression  ;  but  even  this  popular  error  pre- 
supposes in  this  case  a  kind  of  necessity  for  an  imperative ;  and  con- 
«equently  this  necessity  was  as  likety  to  have  produced  it  before  as  to 
have  introduced  it  afterwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  adverb  had  been 
the  part  of  speech  really  required  here,  one  so  plain  and  well  known 
m  da  would  have  scarcely  been  mistaken  for  such,  and  consequently 
would  not  have  been  inflected  by  any  one.  Besides,  there  is  some  ad- 
ditional trace  of  a  verb  in  the  accent  or  stress  laid  on  the  word,  as  far 
BB  this  is  possible  where  the  sound  is  so  trifling.  Dti!  when  u^ed  in 
offering  anything  is  always  spoken  shoTt,  even  when  the  greatest  stress 
is  intended  to  be  laid  00  it ;  a  thing  can  never  (je  otfered  willi  daf 
(there!):  whereas  the  adverb  is  long  by  nature,  and  this  length  is  al- 
most always  preserved,  even  when  not  the  slightest  stress  is  intended 
to  be  kid  on  it.  But  by  thii*  quantity  dd  is  very  like  such  imperatives 
as  (/tb  (give) I  nimm  (take)!  and  lastly  we  may  subjoin  the  analogy  of 
the  French  tiensf  and  the  Greek  rrj ! 
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particles  as  vvv,  bi,  &c.     For  exnmple.  in  IL  \/^,  618.  Trj  w**, 

(TQi    TOVTO,    yfpOVj  K€l/U7/AtOi'  ((TTO>.        Ill  Od.   e»  346.  T^  6^,    t6^  Kfftf 

hty^pov  vith  aT€pvoio  Tdtwa-aai*  But  the  accusative  is  found  as 
seldom  joined  with  ttj  as  it  is  >vith  the  corresponding  French 
expression  Hetis!  tenezt  In  all  cases  it  stands  either  quite  ah* 
aolute,  that  is,  with  the  object  understood,  as  in  the  former  of 
the  instances  above  quoted  j  or  the  accusative  belongs  to  a  verb 
immediately  following,  as  in  the  latter.  According  to  this  ana- 
logy, Wolf  has  been  correct  in  rejecting  the  only  instance  of  rij 
with  an  accusative,  Od.  «,  287. 

Ttj  t6^$  fjitipfitiKOV  (V^6ir,  t^w  d*  is  dtt/tctra  Kipiajs 

"Epx^'f 

in  which  he  has  followed  the  Cod.  Harl.,  where  there  is  no  hi 
after  lj(w»^;  a  change  certainly  recommended  by  its  very  much 
improving  the  construction  of  ix,^v. 


TeTpa(}}aX}jp09  ;   vid.  (paAos^  &c. 


I  00*   Terpr))(a, 

I.  I  have  briefly  laid  down  in  my  Grammar,  that  the  per- 
fect riTpTjxa  does  not  come  either  from  a  verb  t/3j}x«  or  from 
Tpaxtk,  which  I  will  here  prove  more  fully.  It  occurs  in  Homer 
only  twice,  and  in  both  instances  in  speaking  of  the  assembly  of 

the  people  :   11.  /?.  95. 

and  ri,  346. 

TpwiPV  a^T  dyofiff  -yevrr*  *IXjw  eV  rrdXct  axpfj 
Aitvrj,  T<rpi}j(i'la^  nupa  npiafioto  Bupfja-tv, 

Heyne,  on  the  first  passage,  thinks  it  perfectly  clear  tliat  thia 
word  comes  from  a  verb  Tpijx«,  from  which  was  afterwards 
formed  Tpr^x*'"'*'  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  proper  sense  it  is  used  of  a 
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smooth  surface  which  iurhatur,  asperafur,  and  thence  of  any 
turhalio.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  opposition  between  »tiwoth 
and  roiioh  is  introduced  here  only  because  the  sound  of  the  verb 
reminded  the  ear  of  the  better-known  adjective  Tpr\xvs.  But 
neither  in  the  old  Epic,  nor  in  the  Lyric  or  Tragic  poets,  is  there 
any  other  passage  where  the  verb  occurs. 

2.  In  both  the  passages  of  Homer,  however,  the  context  shows 
at  once  that  the  true  idea  (h€ivi],  rrrprjx^^")  i^  ^^^  mere  uneven- 
ness,  or  etiffnest?  of  heads  in  a  crowd,  but  disturbed  motion.  To 
this  I  have  to  add  a  verse  from  Stobacus,  of  what  period  I  know 
not*, 

"hfi'ipX  dc  rot  vtai  aliv  aviai  rtTpTf^aatv, 

which  is  also  favom-able  to  the  idea  of  restless  motion.  It  is 
true,  that  both  the  word  rprjxvi  and  its  meaning  are  akin  to  that 
of  a  moving  crowd ;  but  r/jTjj^w  docs  not  come  naturally  from 
Tpifx^, — t*'i  ^^^^  contrary  the  adjective  comes  very  naturally  fi'om 
the  verb*  We  have  therefore  to  examine  the  verbal  form  rcrpTy- 
Xci,  and  that  entirely  a  priori. 

3.  Now  the  unanimity  of  the  old  grammarians  which  we 
meet  with  in  this  examination  is  very  remarkable.  Some  of 
them  indeed  have  rcTpdxvvro  as  an  explanation  of  the  sense; 
but  as  soon  as  they  come  to  explain  the  form,  they  invariably 
derive  it  from  TapAa(Tta ;  see  Schol.  Vcn,  Eustath,  Etym.  M. 
Suid.  This  unanimity  is,  I  say,  very  remarkable,  because  the 
adoption  of  a  theme  Tp7i)(«,  which  offered  itself  so  naturally, 
and  was  so  agreeable  to  the  common  grammatical  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  some  did  actually 
propose,  was  yet  most  determinately  rejected,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  one  far  less  natural.  I  conjecture  therefore  that  this 
latter  was  supported  by  some  old  authority^  derived  from  a  pe- 
riod when  the  feeling  of  the  meanings  was  yet  sufficiently  alive 
to  determine,  without  the  aid  of  grammatical  art,  what  forms 
belonged  to  each  other.  But  in  any  case  it  is  inconceivable  how 
any  one  could  reject  this  explanation  (see  Hcyne)  as  perfectly 
untenable,  without  thinking  of  the  Attic  form  Spdrr^  for  ro- 
pdrro).  This  Bparrw^  which  contains  ihe  aspirate  before  the  p, 
much  as   tppoifxtoi*  for  TipooCfuov,  is  a  contraction  of  that   kind 


1  know  it  only  from  the  quotation  of  Sopingius  in  Hesych,  in  v, 
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hj  which  two  vowels  separated  by  a  liquid  are  united  into  one 
long  vowel  after  the  liquid,  as  arvpiviwiiL^  (rrpdviwfu"  ^ioAaxt^c, 
j8Ad£.  For  that  the  a  iu  SpaTTta  is  lengthened,  is  shown  hj 
the  accent  of  the  neuter  participle  t6  Bparrov'^,  If  from  that 
verb  we  form  a  perfect,  it  must  be  rirpdyjai  and  consequently 
Ionic  Tirpr^yija. ;  exactly  as  7r/jjJ<r<ro»,  Tiiiip^xa  and  'nd'itpfjya.  It 
is  true  that  the  meaning  of  Tapda-frot  and  6pdacr<a  is  transitive^ 
Uirharey  while  the  perfect  in  question  means  turbatus  sum  ;  but 
this  ia  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  particularly  of  the  older  writers,  that  this  point  needs 
no  further  examination.  And  even  the  question  whether  r^- 
Tpr\ya  is  to  be  considered  a  perf.  i.  or  2.*  appears  to  be  super- 
fluous.  Whoever  is  desirous,  from  the  stronger  analogy,  of 
having  the  perf.  2.  for  the  intransitive  meaning,  might,  by  a 
comparison  with  Ti^Trprjya,  desire  to  write  rcV/)>jya  also.  Bat 
I  would  not  have  that  person  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
reading  by  referring  to  the  Etym.  M. ;  for  the  reading  rrr/nf 
yu^  which  is  there  supported  by  rtrdpaya^  (&c.  proves  to  be 
an  old  various  reading  for  the  former  of  the  two  Homeric  pa»» 
sages,  but  one  which  I  have  met  with  nowhere  else.  I  have 
only  to  remind  my  readers,  that  as  Trpayosf  points  to  the  letter 
y  for  -jr/jarrai,  so  ro.payij\  points  to  x  *s  the  most  common  ra- 
dical letter  for  rapdrrw ;  and  thus  the  pei-f  \,  and  2.  coin- 
cide. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  the  old  Ionic  language  to 
suppose  the  other  forms  or  tenses  answering  to  the  Attic  QpikaatA 
iOpaiaf  as  this  kind  of  contraction  was  principally  wanted  only 
in  the  perfect  for  rlrapa^^a,  in  the  same  *vay  as  in  ic^KAi^xa 
and  similar  cases.  Hence  the  aorist  appears  in  Homer  in  the 
unchanged  form  from  rapaaam ;  for  inst^mce  in  Od,  c,  291. 
304.  hdpaie  b^  ttoitov.  The  relation  which  these  meanings 
bear  to  each  other, — in  the  one  case  of  the  god  agitating  the 


2  Plato  Pha?d.  p.  86.  e.  It  is  true,  that  the  authorities  which  I  have 
at  thiy  raonient  before  me  give  both  readings  BparrQv  and  Bp^rro^  ;  but 
the  former  can  be  only  from  tradition.  This  and  general  analogy  would 
therefore  direut  us  to  write  in  ^schvl.  Prom.  633.  Bph^i,  if  the  nianu- 
Bcripts  do  not  already  give  it  so. 

*  [What  the  Germaofi  call  perf.  2.  is  very  improperly  called  by  u» 
perfecium  medium. — Ed.] 
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in  the  other  of  the  agitated  and  tumultuous  assembly, — 
must  be  at  once  felt ;  even  though  Ttrpi^xa,  which  we  have  said 
occurs  but  twice  in  Homer,  canuot  be  shown  to  have  been  used 
bv  him  exactlv  in  connexion  with  the  sea.  But  an  instance  of 
this  usage,  if  it  be  not  superfluous  to  quote  it,  we  find  in  Leo- 
nidas,  an  old  poet  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the  Alexan- 
drine sera ;  Epigr.  96. 

In  the  same  way  KWilv  also  is  used  both  of  the  sea  and  of  an 
assembly ;  as  at  11.  /3,  595'  ^^^  Ktinjiret  potos  ikdmif  (KVfia)^ 
and  at  v.  144.  Kwt^Btj  fi"*  ayopi]  iy  nv^anx  fxanpa  BaXAtTarif.  From 
which  passages,  if  read  in  connexion  with  each  other,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  difFerencc  between  Ttrp^xet  and  iKivriOi}  con- 
sists only  in  this,  that  the  passive  aoriat  is  used  to  express 
the  moment  of  transition  from  calm  to  tumult,  but  T€r//?jx«ti 
as  is  usual  with  these  perfects,  marks  the  contfn nance  of  the 
agitation. 

5.  As  the  Homeric  riTpriya  coincides  therefore  so  exactly 
with  rapacTfThi  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning,  the  adoption  of 
another  theme  for  it  is  the  more  untenable*  But  the  adjective 
rpaxv^j  TprjxySi  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  transition 
from  the  idea  of  agliaied  (paiticulurly  as  shown  on  a  surface 
rendered  uneven  by  agitation)  to  that  of  uneccn  and  rough  is 
ancient.  The  same  transition  might  very  welt  take  place  in  the 
verb  too ;  but  examples  from  the  Alexandrine  writers  (for  in- 
stance TiTpriy^Ta  ^^Kouy  ApoUon.  3,  1393.)  can  prove  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  real  usage  of  the  more  ancient  authors ;  and  still 
less  can  we  conclude,  from  finding  a  present  in  Nicander  Ther, 
521.  Tpr}\opri  ixciy«j>,  that  it  existed  also  in  the  older  times  ^.  This 
latter  example  proves  only  that  some  of  the  older  grammarians 
likewise  traced  back  this  perfect  to  the  same  erroneous  theme  ; 
as  we  might  have  already  guessed  from  the  gloss  rtrpAxwro.  If 
we  were  inclined  to  suppose  any  other  grammatical  usage  from 


I 


3  With  this  poet  we  may  join  another  of  the  same  kind.  Deraostbenes 
BithynuF,  who  ufes  Tpjtxw<ra  ia  the  same  sense  in  a  fragment  in  the 
Etyro.  M.  v.  'Hpaia, 
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finding  a  form  in  Nicander,  we  must  surely  be  deterred  by  ihc 
present  iTrovcn^  which  his  grammatical  art  formed  from  ihor 
and  Mirta,  and  which  he  accordingly  used  at  Ther.  508*  and 
clfiewhere. 


TT;A€icA6£ror,  TTjXeKATjTo^,  rrjAeK^vTo^  ;   V  id 


101.    T7}Xvy€T09. 

I,  The  epithet  rrjAvyeroy  is  given  to  sonB  and  daughter?  in 
order  to  represent  them  as  objects  of  the  particular  affection  af 
their,  parents ;  but  without  our  seeing  clearly  what  the  eiacl 
sense  of  the  word  is.  At  II  i,  143.  Agamemnon  sends  to 
Achilles,  as  his  future  son-in-law,  the  following  promise: 

r/cw  5/  fiiv  *(ro*»  *Op4irTfft 

"Or  fioi  Tf}Xvy€TOf!  T/>ft0fTai  $tiXirj  <V1  noW^, 

At  Od.  fi,  II.  Menehms  marries  his  son, 

Of  ol  Tr)\vy€Tas  yivtro  Kpartpat  Mtyajnv&tft 
'Ek  dovXrjv. 

And  at  II.  y,  175.  Helen  reproaches  herself  nnth  having  left 

her  home, 

ITacBd  r«  TjjKvyirrfu  ical  6fij)initirjv  tpantv^^ 

by  which  is  meant  Hermionc.     In  the  same  way  is  described^ 

though  only  in  idea,  paternal   love   for  a  dear   child»  at  lb  1, 
482, 

Kai  {At  (^('Xijcr'  onrtt  t«  irar^p  tv  na'tila  <^t\ff<Tri 

and  at  Od.  it,  19.  where  a  father  receives  with  joy  his  son 
turning  to  him  after  a  long  abbence,  ^r  nallia.,Movpoi\  TTfXvyerovA 
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Lastly  at  II.  e,  153.  two  brothers,  slain  by  Diomedes,  have  this 
epithet, 

^aivtmoi  Vie, 
Aft<Po>  TTjfkvyeroa'    6  9f  Ttiptro  yrjpai  Xiryp^» 
Yl6v  y  ov  TfKfT   aXXov  tnt  «cr«aT«cro-i  Xinia-dai. 

2.  These  are  all  the  passages  from  which  we  can  gather  the 
domestic  relation  of  those  to  whom  thia  epithet  is  given.  And 
thus  we  see  how  mechcmically  and  injudiciously  those  proceeded 
who  derived  the  word  from  n/Ae  and  yetfo/xat ;  which  not  only 
does  not  suit  any  of  the  passages  quoted,  but  possesses  no  one 
qualification  that  miglit  flurly  have  led  to  the  catackrestical  ap« 
plication  (as  the  grammarians  term  it)  of  this  word  to  tenderly 
beloved  children  in  general ;  as  a  son  born  in  the  absence  of  his 
father  can  by  no  means  excite  that  tender  affection  which  is 
necessary  to  such  a  u^age  '.  Hence  the  common  explanation  of 
the  word  is,  that  it  is  a  child  bom  when  the  father  is  rijAot*  t^j 
^Aiicfas  ;  which  certainly  suits  very  well  the  sons  of  Phjenops,  but 
not  the  others,  and  least  of  all  Helen,  by  whom  it  is  therefore 
supposed  to  be  said  icaraxp^joTiK^is".  But  the  great  objection 
to  all  this  is,  that  neither  n}Ae  nor  tjjAoD  are  ever  used  with 
reference  to  time ;  and  although  with  the  genitive  defining  the 
sense— ^  far  advanced  in  years' ^ — this  might  be  conceivable,  still 
it  is  impossible  that  such  an  expression  as  a  far-born  or  distant- 
horn  child  can  mean  one  born  in  his  father's  old  age* 

3,  If  we  give  up  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  by  a  compa- 
rison of  passages  search  for  some  more  accurate  sense  founded 
on  parental  affection ^  the  idea  of  only  one  offers  itself  to  us  {sec 
Schol.  IL  €,  153.  Od,  5,11-  Hesych,  &c.) :  but  then  this  will 
not  suit  the  ttco  sons  of  Pha?nops,  a^^m  TJikvyirm  ;  and  the 
twice-recurring  combination,  fxovms,  TTjAi/ytroy,  requires  that 
the  latter  word  should  have  its  own  separate  idea.  Nothing 
therefore  remains  for  us  but  to  suppose  it  to  moan,  what  may 
very  well  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  fcfulerit/  beloved,  as 
in  the  expression   at  Od.  ^,  365*  of  Telemachus,  Movpoi   iyav 


*  The  usage  of  later  poets,  who  luive  rrikvyma  simply  in  the  sense 
of  distant,  is  too  great  a  deviation  from  Homer  to  Icud  us  astray.  See 
Simuiius  ap.  Tzetz.  8,  144.  (quoted  in  Schneider's  Lexicon)  r^AiTcVcoy 
*Ynffi^pfuiv,  and  Hesych.  TnjXvyfTonf  nnotKia>tf. 
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ayairr^TJs.  Only  that  n/AJyeroy  is  a  more  forcible  expression  for 
this  idea,  as  is  cvitlent  tVom  the  bad  sense  in  which  the  word  i* 
used  at  Ih  v,  470. 

Here  the  meaning  of  a  child  spoiJed  by  the  love  of  its  parents  Is 
too  evident  for  us  not  to  be  convinced  at  once,  that  the  only  idea 
of  the  poet  in  all  those  passat^es  was  that  of  an  object  of  the 
most  tender  love  and  aft'ection,  applied  in  a  good  or  bad  sense 
according  to  the  context.  The  word  is  also  used  absolutely,  but 
in  a  good  senise,  by  Euripides  in  the  Iph.  Taun  828.,  where  he 
makes  Iphigenia  say  to  Orestes,  ^x^  <r  'OpeWa  T7jKvy€Toif  x^owj 
6.1T0  TTaTpidos.  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  the  passage  quoted 
ahove  from  Ih  t,  143  *. 

4.  With  this  half'positive  half-negative  result,  which  wc 
obtain  within  tlie  bounds  of  certainty,  we  may,  as  far  as  our 
object  is  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  poet,  rest  satisfied ;  and 
for  anytliing  further,  we  will  venture  a  little  on  conjecture. 
In  the  Excerpta  of  Orion  which  Sturz  has  appended  to  the 
Etymol.  Gud.  we  read  at  p.  616,  the  explanation  of  nyAw- 
y€T09^  6  T€\€VTaios  rt^  irarpl  yet'o/Ltevos-  This  explanation 
certainly  suits  all  the  above  passages;  for  although  by  the 
expression  reAevraios  the  thought  is  generally  carried  back  to 
some  others  preceding,  yet  its  principal  relation  is  to  the 
future,  and  it  necessarily  expresses  the  meaning  of  none  since : 
so  that  when  the  idea  of  t/ie  last-born  acquired  in  the  course  of 
usage  the  definite  collateral  idea  of  extreme  afTection,  and  even 
of  an  injurious  excess  of  it,  the  idea  of  the  onlt/  child  wa« 
necessarily  comprehended  under  it.  And  when  this  collateral 
idea  of  tender  afl'oclion  was  thus  become  firmly  united  to  the 
word,  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no  objection  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer  to  the  joining  of  }wvvo9,  -nikvyfTof,  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  explanation  acknowledged 
also  an  etymological  connexion  between  the  words  rqKvya^i 
and  rcAcvTatoif ;  and  there  is  certainly  an  analogy  in  the  caac 


^  [Both  Schneider  and  Passow  differ  from  Buttmann's  interpretation 
of  T«7\i7fTor  in  this  pasfiage  of  Euripides ;  they  understand  it  to  mean 
*  dhtantj  and  the  latter  in  particular  mentions  it  as  the  only  instance 
of  this  ?ense  in  an  Attic  writur. — ^Ed.] 
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which  deserves  attention.  From  the  more  simple  form,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  substantive  TfXeunJ,  arose  very  naturally 
the  compound  rfAet/ytros;  and  hence  again  the  form  more  con- 
venient for  the  hexameter,  Tr}kvy(Tos,  h^  transposing  the  quan^ 
titles*  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  a  practice  resorted  to  on  other 
occasions,  as  in  tt7repe£<rta  for  aiTit.pi(Tta ;  for  (v  shortened  gives  v, 
and  €  lengthened  becomes  ij  or  €i;  and,  whether  ttJAc  he  really 
or  only  apparently  alvin  to  this  &teni  or  fuiiily,  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  from  the  familiar  sound-  of  that  word  the  rj  pre- 
vailed over  the  ft.  And  thus  it  appears  also  very  probable,  that 
Orion,  in  this  derivation  from  the  idea  of  r^Xf wratoy,  has  retained 
an  old  tradition,  of  which  the  unintelligible  derivation  from  r^Xe 
is  only  a  kind  of  corruption. 


Tpv(l)dX€ia  ;    vid.  ^aAoy,  sect.  12. 
Y7re/?o7rAof ;      ) 

1 02.   'Y7r€ p(f)iGLAo9,  vTrepyjifopicop,  im^ptrnXo^, 

I .  That  im€p(piaKos  is  used  in  the  most  decidedly  bad  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  speeches  where  a  reproacliful  epithet  is 
not  at  all  suitable,  has  been  remarked  in  various  ways ;  but  the 
contrast  has  never  been  made  so  distinct  as  may  be  done  by  a 
survey  of  passages  in  the  Odyssey  alone.  It  is  there  a  regular 
fixed  epithet  of  the  suitors ;  and  most  decidedly  a  term  of  re- 
proach at  a.  134.  where  Telemachus  is  afraid  that  the  guest  will 
be  uncomfortable  and  annoyed  at  the  repast,  ....  vTi(p<pLd\ouri 
IJi(T€KO(av:  and  again  at  /3,  310.  where  he  says, 

^KptIvq  t  oCnios  itoTiv  vTrfpfPiaXonn  fjLtff  Vfxiv 


*  I"  As  we  find  in  Apoll.  Dysc.  (de  Pronom.  p.  329,  B.)  indications 
of  an  adverb  i^kv,  a  sister-form  of  r^Xc,  there  is  no  occasiou  for  setting 
out  with  this  transposition  of  the  quantities."  Passow's  Lexicon,^ — En.] 
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At  0,  315.  Ulysses  uses  it  in  the  character  of  a  beggar  with  a 
soracvvhat  different  meaning.  But  it  must  necessarily  be  quile 
free  from  everything  of  a  reproachful  tendency,  when  at  0,  2Sq^ 
Antinous  himself  says  to  the  supposed  beggar, 


OvK  dyawi^Sy  S  ttcrfXot  ifntpfptaXoio'i  yktff  t/mk 


l^f 


which  is  consequently  a  mere  repetition  of  the  passage  qa< 
above  from  ^,  where  the  word  has  iso  different  a  meaning.  It 
has  been  attempted  here  to  explain  these  words  as  ironical,  and 
such  they  might  certainly  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  high-spirited 
suitor  if  addressed  to  Telemachus,  but  by  no  means  when 
spoken  to  the  beggar.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  must  have  been  such  as  should  imply, 
according  to  the  person  who  used  it  and  him  to  whom  it  was 
spoken,  more  or  less  reproach,  or  none  at  all ;  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  man  if^ho  thinks  that  he  can  sH 
himself  afjove  much  or  even/fhing.  And  in  the  same  way,  though  1 
might  not  ex^ictly  follow  the  scholiast  in  explaining  the  Cyclops 
(with  the  exception  of  Polyphemus)  to  be  men  observant  of 
right  and  justice,  yet  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  ia 
opinion  that  they  are  called  at  t,  ic6.  vTr€p<piahot  kQi^i^Qi  only 
as  monstrous  children  of  natiu'e,  who  needed  no  social  or  legal 
relations  among  themselves,  and  consequently  did  not  acknow- 
ledge them  toward  others. 

2,  It  is  the  same  with  the  word  when  an  epithet  of  a  speech 
or  address.  At  Od.  5,  774,  Antinous  warns  the  suitors  against 
uttering  any  ^vBovs  virfp^ii-tiKovs  ;  which  can  only  refer  to  a 
speech  of  one  of  them  jast  before,  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  Queen's  mairiage  and 
Telemachus's  death,  and  which  must  have  appeared  to  that 
most  high-spirited  of  the  suitors  over-hasty  and  imprudent,  as 
the  Queen  might  by  these  means  get  some  intelligence  of  it. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  at  6*  503.  where  Proteus  blames  the  pre- 
sumptuous  boast  of  Ajax  (E^  /ij)  viteptfjtaKov  l^oy  lic/3ciAe,  kcH  piiy 
M<TOt}),  that  he  would  escape  the  waves  even  if  the  gods  willed 
it  otherwise. 

3.  In  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  (C,  274.)  the  adjective 
is  an  epithet  of  reproach.     Nausicaa  there  sajs  that  fthe  shund 
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the  coDVersation  and  jokes  of  a  certain  class  of  men^  and  adds  as 
the  reason^ 


ftaka  b*  ti&hf  vir€fi<piaXoi  Korii  d^fiov. 


The  difference  of  meaniag  here  from  the  first  ifTt€pipia\oi  is  at 
once  perceptible,  and  we  might  be  inclined  to  render  it  merely 
by  regardless  of  right  and  reas&n,  did  not  the  really  unbecoming 
ridicule,  to  which  the  young  princess  suspects  she  may  be  ex* 
posed  from  any  one  of  those  persons,  show  a  somewhat  closer 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  elsewhere*  in  as  much  aa 
the  persons  here  meant  are  such  as  exalt  themselves  above  all 
decorum  and  respect  toward  their  superiors. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  if  we  had 
I  only  the  Iliad,  we  should  fix  on  the  decidedly  reproachful  sense 
I   •■  the  ground  of  the  meaning.     There  the  Trojans  are  called 

vv€p4>la\oi^  but  always  by  an  enemy  or  by  hostile  deities,  and 
with  great  bitterness  of  expression,  as  at  t*,  621,  <^,  224.  414, 
459.;  Pnam's  sons  at  y,  106.  are  v-n(p<pLakoi  koI  awKFTot'.  Juno 
says  at  o,  94.  that  Jupiter  is  vwipfjiiaKoi  Kal  dunjjfT^s;  and  Mene- 
laus  denies  at  \/r,  <ui*  that  these  same  qualities  can  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  Still  however  these  passages,  if  duly  considered, 
coincide  with  the  usage  of  the  word  as  observed  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  Trojans,  as  barbarians,  are  considered  by  the  Greeks  to 
be  less  observant  of  light  and  reason  than  themselves ;  and 
when  the  youthful  sons  of  the  king  are  called  airioroi,  this  at 
once  raises  the  meaning  of  the  accompany iug  vTrep^foAot.  The 
same  kind  of  climax  is  formed  by  Aiti}V7J9  when  said  of  Jupiterj 
and  shows  therefore  that  vutptpCaKoi  can  only  belong  to  the 
category  of  selfish  rulers,  regardless  of  all  but  their  own  ab- 
solute will ;  although  JuUo  utters  it  in  a  tone  of  ill-humour, 
and  increases  its  severity  by  the  addition  of  aTri^y^s,  which 
however  is  used  in  a  rather  milder  sense  than  usual :  compare 
a,  340. 

5.  But  it  is  a  point  deserving  of  particular  attention,  that  the 
adverb  vTteptfttdKias  is  entirely  free  from  any  meaning  strictly  re- 
proachful. It  is  true,  that  at  Od,  a,  227.  the  guest  says  of  the 
suitors,  v^ptCoi'T€s  vTTtpclitakuk^  boKdomrtv :  but  here  the  reproach 
i&  already  fully  expressed  in  the  participle,  and  the  adverb  only 
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heightens  the  sense,  ae  at  cr,  71.  where  the  suitors  admire  the 
majestic  limbs  of  the  supposed  beggar; 

MvTja-T^pfi  (S'  apa  irdpTtit  vn^pffHoKuf  aydaravro' 

nay,  it  is  used  where  the  thing  done  is  perfectly  correct  and 
reasonable,  as  at  />,  481.  where  the  same  suitors  are  justly  angry 
at  the  outrageous  act  of  Antinous ; 

,  01  ft'  apa  wdvT€s  vir€p<ptaK^t  wtfutnjtrav. 

And  here  too  the  Iliad  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Odyssey. 
For  when  Hector  at  o-,  300.  says  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  Troy, 

......  Ac  KTfdrtatTtv  Cwtpt^iakois  dvia^€i, 

the  context  there  requires  but  a  slight  increase  of  force,  sis  if 
we  should  say  '  whoever  is  too  fond  of  his  possessions  ;*  and 
when  Idomeneus  at  v.  295.  breaks  off  the  idle  conversation  in 
the  battle, 

firf  TTov  Tis  vtftp^tak»s  VifiiirlClf* 


he  is  certainly  thinking  of  incurring  a  tiolettt  reproach »  but  yet 
a  just  one. 

6.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  word  in  its  first  and  proper 
sense  only  raises  or  increases  the  general  force  of  the  sentence ; 
but  it  may  likewise  contain  the  reproachful  meaning  of  loo 
much  and  too  great.  For  a  comparison  of  the  popular  language 
of  all  nations  shows  how  little  moderfition  is  observed  in  the 
choice  of  adverbs,  and  that  ideas  like  euortnous,,  €LFcessive^  »•- 
mium,  are  used  without  any  meaning  of  reproach  :  on  the  other 
hand,  these  very  terms  of  exaltation,  when  used  as  adjectives 
with  persons  or  with  anything  bearing  a  moral  relation,  paM< 
over  at  once  into  what  is  odious.  That  we  should  not  gi?a 
up  too  easily  the  literal  derivation  of  the  word  from  fpi^Ji, 
is  a  point  which  certainly  requires  consideration.  Thus  much 
however  arises  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  explanation 
of  it  by  one  who  breaks  his  oaths  and  enga(jetneni^^  rhv  isapa* 
^awQvra  rous  hw.  ^l^iaXt^v  y^vofiivovs  &pKovs  (see  Etym.  M.  and 
compare  Schol,  Od.  a,  134*))  is  inadmissible;  not  only  be-* 
cause,  if  it  were  said  of  Jupiter  in  that  sense,  it  would  be  a 
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perfectly  outrageous  expression  even  in  Juno's  mouth,  but  also 
because  it  is  not  conceivable  tliat  a  word  used  in  ro  bad  a  sense, 
and  with  so  definite  a  meaning,  can  be  softened  and  brought 
to  mean  anything  excessive  and  surpassing,  and  that  too  in  a 
good  sense.  It  would  be  more  suitable,  even  by  comparison 
of  \he  German,  to  take  the  literal  idea  of  heyotid  measure,  ex- 
cessive ;  but  we  nowhere  find  that  {pidhrj  was  used  for  a  mea- 
sure, nor  have  I  met  with  this  explanation  in  any  of  the  old 
writers;  for  although  we  see  in  the  Etym.  M.  tov  inrtpPoK- 
Xovra  TTJ  &.fji€TpCq,  ms  njs  <j)id\7is  afjiirpov  ovotjs,  this  is  only  an 
indistinct  abridgment  of  a  longer  account^  quoted  by  Porphyiy 
in  SchoL  II.  /3,  169.  and  i*,  295.  as  from  Aristotle,  in  which  it 
is  expressly  said  that  ^lAkrj  is  710  measure,  and  which  unravels 
the  idea  of  vTrepifyCaKoi  in  the  sense  of  bct/onci  measure^  immea- 
surable, with  that  fine-drawn  subtil ty  which  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  to  see  quoted  from  so  respectable  a  writer.  There 
remains  then  for  this  derivation  nothing  but  the  image  of  an 
aterjiotcing  goblet  (see  SchoL  ApolL  2,  54.  and  the  last  edition 
of  Schneider's  Lexicon  *),  which  I  am  as  yet  unwilling  decidedly 
to  reject,  though  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  confidence  in 
its  correctness.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  one  who 
'  is  himself  like  an  ovcrfiowmg  cup,'  nor  one  who  '  overfills  his 
cup,'  can  be  called  according  to  the  natural  formation  of  words 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  no  synonym  oflPers  itself  so  naturally, 
particularly  to  the  adverb  v77ep«^tctAwy  and  its  usage  above  de- 
tailed, as  vittp^viasi  see  Eustath.  ad  Od.  <r,  71.     I  have  already 


1  Schneider  in  the  earlitT  editions  of  his  Lexicon  rejected  as  forced 
any  derivation  from  ^id^Tj :  but  in  the  lnat»  he  has  admitted,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  opinion,  all  that  can  be  said  iu  support  of  tbis  derivation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  from  Pindar  in  favour  of  deducing  it 
from  u/Tf jp0i;?]ff. 

*  [In  his  third  and  last  edition  Schneider  says  :  '*  Perhaps  the  ground 
of  v7r(p<pla\ot  lies  in  tbe  idea  of  something  overflowing,  overfilled,  or 
filled  beyond  all  measure  ;  uitb  which  were  afterwards  joined  the  other 
meanings  of  arrogance  and  violence.  In  tbat  case  the  derivation  from 
ifudXtj  might  be  maintained.  Pindar  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  vjrtp- 
tpvris,  when  he  calls  Etna  tbe  vrrtp^^itikov  ^a^/tv  of  Typhceus,  Fragm. 
p-  ij.Hcyne." — Ed.] 
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mentioned  the  transition  from  v  to  t  in  Schneider's  Lexkon* 
under  tptapos,  which,  even  if  left  uncertain  by  the  examples 
there  given,  is  still  confirmed  in  the  case  of  0uu>  by  ^m/,  <lnrp6t. 
But  strictly  speaking  even  this  is  unnecessary;  for  the  inter- 
change of  very  similar  forms  is  almost  a  law  of  language ;  and 
thus  vTj^pil/vaKos,  if  such  a  word  existed,  must  have  passed  almost 
necessarily  into  vneptpiakos,  just  as  if  it  came  from  ^tiiXif^. 
But  imfpt^voKoi  appears  to  me  to  find  its  analogy  in  6p.aX6t 
(from  o^os,  opiov),  and  to  be  a  very  good  expression  for  signify- 
ing one  who  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature^  and  thence  ooe 
who  oversteps  the  bouuds  of  custom.  What  speaks  particularly 
in  favour  of  this  view  is,  that  Pindar*  to  whom  we  cannot 
attribute  any  usage  not  grounded  in  the  old  language,  calk 
Etna  in  the  93r€l  Fragment  (iu  Bockh)  the  ^f<Tfwv  v7S€p<t>ia^^m 
of  Typha'us,  where  it  can  only  mean  enannous^  exceeding  ^H 
usual  appearances  of  nature.  It  is  evident  that,  while  the  word 
in  (he  course  of  usage  as  an  adjective  took  more  or  less  a  moral 
relation,  still  the  ustige  of  the  adverb,  being  the  only  one  which 
remained  current,  presupposes  pttc/m^v^s  to  be  the  true  ground- 
idea;  and  this  particularly  speaks  for  itself  in  the  paMage  of 
Homer  which  I  have  hitherto  deferred  quoting,  Od.  A,  665., 
where  the  suitors  speaking  of  Telemachus*s  unobserved  de- 
parture, and  at  tt,  346.  of  his  return,  as  of  something  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  supernatural  assistance,  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  these  words : 

......  ^  ^iya  Ipyov  vntpffHoX^v  h-tkivBff  (rerAeoTai) 

For  it  is  impossible  that  they  could,  even  in  their  enmity  to 
him,  impute  this  to  overbearing  insolence  or  arrogance;  but 
the  adverb  is  here  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  paasagee,  only 


*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  the  only  thing  bearing  the  least  on  this 
point  is,  that  SchneidLT  derives  c^iapos  from  0^r,  as  ^Minapot  from  fufovt, 
and  adds  at  the  end  of  n  rather  long  article,  and  after  a  number  of  qoo- 
tations,  tliat  Buttmaim  auppopee  two  ground-meanings,  one  from  <p*it 
and  another  from  <^m,  like  Staaos  from  &vai, — Ed.] 

^  In  SeboL  Od.  ^,  320.  the  reading-  is  vn-tp0wiAoio-i, — a  circumstance 
of  little  imjHirtance,  except  perhaps  that  it  presapposes  the  other  deri- 
vation to  be  an  acknowledged  one. 
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that  in  this  instance  it  is  most  eonfoiniable  to  its  proper  mean- 
ing. Besides,  Pindar's  usage  of  the  adjective  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  Homer,  in  as  much  as  he  has  vTitp^^taKos  as  an 
epithet  of  the  Centaur  and  of  the  Molioiiidet*,  as  well  as  of  the 
usurper  FeUaa;  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  the 
first  case  the  poet  looked  to  sUlure  of  body  more  than  to  some 
quality  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  hodily 
power  only  is  intended  in  Theocritus  23,  97.,  where  it  is  said 
of  Polydeuces  engaging  with  Amycus  in  a  pugilistic  combatj 
i<Ty€0€  8*  ^pjti^9  nai5ci  floo-eiStiwros'  imip^iaKoif  irtp  iovTa :  whence 
it  is  plain  that  even  in  the  traditionary  usage  of  later  times  the 
word  was  not  confined  to  moral  relations  only, 

8.  By  way  of  comparison  we  will  now  take  the  epitheta 
vTi€privofji<^v  and  inr^poTtAos,  Ah  Tjrope'jj  in  Homer  answers 
ejcactly  to  the  common  word  di'6/jia,  and  that  epithet  is  given 
!Oiily  to  men  and  youths,  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  idea  of 
strength  and  spirit  as  the  ground  of  its  meaning^.  Now  as  the 
word  imip  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  reproachful, 
imcpr}Vopi(M)v  as  well  as  v7i(p<j)iaKos  may  be  considered  an  epithet 
not  expressive  in  a  moral  sense  either  of  good  or  ilL  Like 
vuep^fiaXos  it  would  acquire  therefore  a  meaning  of  reproach 
only  from  the  context  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken; 
as  when  used  of  the  suitors  at  Od,  p,  jHi.  *T/5ptr  dAvcrK«ifci»i/ 
Apdpiiv  vTnprjPopeouTUiV,  or  at  ^,  31,  *0<f>p^  di'dpui'  rCtraiTo  /iJ/71/ 
inT€pifit>opi6ifT<i>if,  and  more  particularly  when  at  ^,  266,  and  b, 
766,  the  word  itaKwr  is  added  to  the  participle  for  this  express 
purpose.  This  uncertainty  is  also  particularly  striking  at  IL  v^ 
258.  where  Meriones  applies  the  word  to  Deiphobus,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  whatever  in  the  sense  of  reproach  from  any 
other  quarter.  However  he  is  a  Trojan  and  a  son  of  Priam ; 
otherwise  this  epithet  is  given  to  the  Trojans  only  in  general, 
as  at  IL  t.  176,  (in  the  mouth  too  of  Agamemnon),  to  the 
Cyclops  at  Od,  ij",  3,  by  the  poet,  and  to  the  tyrant  Pelias,  who 
18  called  vTTcpTjViop.  in  Hesiod  $.  995-     Besides,  the  idea  of 


^  That  is  to  say,  we  might  set  out  from  avr^p  iii  its  oM  general  mean- 
ing of  man,  and  understand  the  epithet  to  luean  one  who  sets  himself 
above  every  human  relation  ;  but  the  idea  of  nianlincBs  and  spirit  i?  evi- 
dently the  predominatiug  uue  m  ^dl  the  eompoutuU  of  -Tp'^ap. 
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high-sjnritfdness*  is  an  almost  literal  traiislation  of  the 
compounded  of  virtp  and  tfvopirf;  and  the  Grecian  hero  migbt 
very  well  call  every  bold  attack  of  a  Trojan  warrior  (conse- 
quently of  Peiphobus  in  ibo  passage  in  question)  by  the  term 
high -sjnri ted  or  daring.  And  lastly,  the  verbal  form  ir7t€prii*0' 
pimiff  which  expresses  the  actual  exercise  of  the  qimlity  meant, 
appears  to  rae  as  an  epithet  to  suit  only  the  reproachful  sense 
of  daring ;  and  supposing  vTrepiJrwp  to  mean  one  who  is  over- 
daring,  that  participle  could  hardly  be  used  as  a  regular  fixed 
epithet  in  this  sense,  as  meaning  therefore  '  one  coutinuaUy 
exercising  an  over-daring  spirit.' 

g.  ^TiripoTTkos  is  used  in  Homer  and  Hcsiod  in  a  decidedly 
bad  sense.  In  the  former  it  occurs  but  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
stances refers  to  speaking,  viz.  at  II.  o,  185*  and  p,  170.  iv^f^- 
oTiKov  (liTttif^  to  speak  arrogantly  or  presumptuously ;  with  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  vittpozX  tat,  atroganctes^  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  commencement  of  his  quarrel  with  Achilles  (11.  a,  205,)* 
and  the  verb  as  used  of  the  king's  farm  at  Ithaca  (Od.  p,  268J 
in  these  words, 

......  oIk  av  ris  p.iv  avtjp  virtponXlao-mro, 

which  Aristarchus  (see  Apollon.  in  v.)  foolishly  explained  by 
to  tak^  by  force  of  armsy  whereas  the  meaning  clearly  is  to 
treat  with  arrogant  cotiteinpt.  But  in  the  Theogonia  516.  619. 
670^  there  occur  only  r\i'opii!}  v-niponKot  and  jSiiy  vTrcpoTrAos,  of 
the  Titans,  the  hundred-handed  giants,  and  the  giant  Menff- 
tius,  consequently  of  all  vTi€pi\vopii6pTti>v ;  and  i-nipo'nkov  is 
therefore  everything  tchich  goes  too  far  in  word  or  action ;  so 
that  one  is  surprised  to  see  Pindar,  who  at  Pyth.  6,47.  (^/Joi? 
vnipoTiKov)  uses  the  wor4  exactly  in  this  sense,  giving  the  same 
epithet  at  Pyth.  9,  24.  to  the  Lapithai,  who  have  nowhere  de- 
served one  taken  from  the  sense  of  over-daring.  There  appean 
therefore  to  have  been  a  precedent  in  the  older  language  for 


*  [The  German  word  ilbermUthig  (compounded  of  Hber  •  over,'  aod 
miiihig  'apirited')  is  a  literal  traoslation  of  the  Greek  epithet ;  but,  un- 
like the  Greek,  it  is  ui^cd  1  btlicve  always  m  a  bad  sense.  Perhaps  our 
word  darhi^t  which  may  be  undcrs'tood  either  as  an  epithet  of  praise  or 
of  reproach,  according  to  the  contextt  will  come  nearest  to  the  Greek 
cpitbcl. — En.] 
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using  ih:€po7!\o^,  in  addition  to  the  above  meaning,  of  every- 
thing which  surpasses  in  strength  the  ordinary  standard, — an 
idea  which  is  also  implied  in  virfpoTrkos  ^ra,  with  which  in 
01.  I,  90.  Pindar  expresses  the  excessive  suffering  of  Tantalus 
the  world  below ^. 


103.   <l>aAor,  (l^aXapa,  T€Tpa(f)aAr}po9» 


I,  Among  the  parts  of  the  helmet  we  frequently  find  in 
Homer  6  (^ciAoff  1,  of  wEiich  we  have  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
For  although  the  most  common  opinion,  according  to  which  it 
is  the  conns,  the  projecting  knob  or  highest  part  of  the  helmet, 
is  not  contradicted  by  anything  in  the  passages  where  the  word 


<  On  the  derivation  of  such  a  word  it  is  much  easier  to  make  nega- 
tive than  positive  assertions.  The  old  superficial  one,  from  oirXa  armSf 
shows  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to  make  words,  which  eonsist 
of  the  same  letters,  coincide  in  sense  also.  This  is  the  fault  too  of  that 
derivation  mentioned  by  Schneider,  according  to  which  the  idea  of 
youthful  strength  is  deduced  from  onXuTtpo^,  in  order  to  explain  vntp- 
cnrXoc  to  be  the  same  as  (•ntpTjvatp.  How  improbable  is  it  that  this 
should  be  the  ground- idea  of  SnXtPrfpos^  when  we  read  in  Homer  such 
expressions  as  onXdrtpof  -yetf^,  and  (Od.  <^,  S?*^-)  *^*  onXorepfW  ntp 
go>¥..,.,  ^irj<fn  8<  ffx'prfpov  flpit  and  XaplroiP  plait  onXoTtpduv,  and  (Od. 
o,  363.)  rr}v  6nXoTdTriv  t(K€  srrnlSa,  ike.  As  yet  I  cafi  otter  nothing 
better  thtin  the  conjecture  which  1  formerly  propoj^ed*,  that  onX^rtpus 
(see  Schncid,  Lex.  in  v.)  comes  from  tnopai,  witli  which  may  perhaps 
he  compared  oiriBfv  also.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  more  cer- 
tain, that  onXov,  a  tmi  or  Instrument^  comes  from  frro>,  the  proper  word 
for  work  or  labour  of  every  kind.  In  either  way  imtpowkos  mav  he 
l^hroug^ht  to  an  affinity  with  Inat  and  iiropm:  for  which  there  appears 
B|)os«ibility  enough,  though  there  is  not  the  evidence  requisite  to  esta- 
r  olieh  it.  And  wliocver  S'hould  wish  to  add  onXff  to  the  same  family^ 
must  not  omit  the  German  //«/  (a  hoof )» — an  easy  stipulation  for  those 
who  etymolog^ize  in  the  usual  way. 

1   Possibly  TO  tpuKoVf  for  the  passages  where  it  occurs  do  not  decide 
which ;  and  in  the  Etym.  M,  there  is  an  article  entitled  0aX(i  plur.  of 
which  the  contents  are  similar  to  cf>a\6s ;    nor  are   the  grzmimarians 
I     agreed  respecting  the  accentuation. 

L 

^W  *  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  rejects  all  the  above  derivations  as  far- 
fetched or  too  rctined,  and  f^ves  a?  his  opinion  that  virfpoirXar  is  formed 
from  fJTrXov  as  itrrp/Sior  is  from  3*'a.— En.] 
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occurs,  still  there  is  nowhere  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
ia  so;  for  Hoyne's  account  of  it  at  li  y,  57 1,  and  e,  745,  is 
puzzling,  and  contains  much  that  is  erroneous ;  while  the  expla- 
nations of  the  old  grammarians,  whom  Schneider  still  follows, 
can  neither  be  reconciled  with  Heyne,  nor  are  they  ihemseJTtis 
satisfactory.  Without  pretending  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  word,  or  one  which  shall  be  certain  in  all  its  details,  I  con- 
tent myself  -inth  making  what  progress  I  can  in  the  way  of  ei- 
planjition,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  some  one  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  than  I  am  with  ancient  art. 

2.  The  passages  are  the  following.     At  II.  y,  362.  Menelaus 
draws  his  sword  against  Paris,  and 

whicli  therefore  shows  that  the  <f>dKo9  was  at  the  top  and  front  of 
the  helmet.  The  sword  breaks  against  it ;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  again  at  tt,  33 H.  in  another  combat. — At  II.  6,  459.  and 
(f  9.  is  the  following  description  : 

Tov  p   ci^aXf  np^TQS  Kopv&os  tf>aXtiv  ttmobaa-firj^^ 
AlxM  X*^***V>  ^^*'  ^*  tTKiros  5crcr«  JcdXv^cf. 

Here  then  the  ipd\o9  is  so  completely  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
helmet,  that  the  lance,  which  is  thrust  straight  forward  and 
strikes  against  it,  goes  into  the  forehead. — At  II.  v,  6x4.  Pis&ndei 
engages  Menelaus  with  the  axe,  and 

,  .  ,  .  .  .  K6pv0ot  iftaikov  iJXotrrv  tfnrodacrdijs 

but  does  not  wound  him.— At  II.  v,  132.  and  tt,  2j6,  a  closely 
pressed  throng  of  combatants  is  described  in  these  words : 

*A<nrir  tip  Q(rTri^  tptidtj  K6pvs  K6pv»,  avipa  d*  avi^p. 

As  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  depicted  the  closeness  of  their 
array  as  they  stood  side  Ay  aide,  so  it  is  evident  from  vevovrmv 
that  by  the  second  verse  is  expressed  how  near  they  stood  be- 
hind each  ofJier,  in  as  much  as  when  one  stooped  his  head  for- 
ward he  touched  with  his  0dAos  the  helmet  of  the  one  before 
him.       To  these  passiiges   we   may  add  the    compound    ^^t- 
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hi  e,  743.  where   Minerva's   helmet,  and  X,  41,  where 
[tnnon's,  are  thus  described  : 

Kporl  f  ctt'  iJju(j(Dt(^aXoi/  KVViT}v  Biro  rtvfiafftdXTjpov. 

t  defer  the  consideration  of  the  last  word  for  the  present ; 
\^(fPaXo$  combined  with  the  above  passages  produces  the 
Dg  Teeult. 

re  tpAXos  was  a  hard  substance  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
against  which  swords  were  broken,  and  which  even  a 
■axe  did  not  penetrate ;  but  on  the  forehead  we  see  that 
i  not  resist  the  force  of  the  hurled  spear.     This  elevated 
kce  reached  from  the  crest  to  the  forehead  ;    whence  it 
I  moat  naturally  that  when  the  helmet  is  called  afx<l>i<pa\os, 
ios  stretcJied  from  the  crest  backward  us  well  as  forward. 
I  find  no  trace  whatever  of  anything  going  round  in  the 
jftssages,  which  when  speaking  of  one  helmet  invanably 
111  the  tpAko^  in  the  singular  number.     The  ^dAo*  of  the 
bt  helmelii  projected  somewhat  forward,  so  that  by  their 
;tbe  helmets  of  the  throng  of  oombatants  described  above 
jularly  if  we  suppose  the  majority  of  them  to  have  been 
lAot)    touched   each   other   whenever   the    wearers    bent 
'd.— The  last  passage  for  our  consideration  is  if,  258,  where 
iXos  is   mentioned   as  wanting,   and  Tlirasymedes   gives 
ides,  who  is  going  out  as  a  nocturnal  spy,  a  kui4ii]v 

'  Tavpe/7*',  a^\ov  Te  Koi  aXoffiov^  rftt  Kormrv^ 

■  RfieXjjrai, 

clear  that  we  have  here  described  a  helmet,  distinguiBhed 

hing  externally,  but  calculated  to  make  the  spy  as  little 

able  as  possible.     As  for  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from 

the  above-mentioned  passage  of  py  614.  the  exact  con- 

of  the  <pdKo^  with  the  plume  of  the  helmet ;    and  we 

ervc  likewise,  that  in  the  majority  of  the  other  passages, 

the  ipdkoi  is  mentioned,  the  helmet  is  particularized  as 

plumed.     This  therefore  completes  the  certainty  of  that 

f  the  subject  which  regarded  the  tpdKos  as  actually  the 

rith,  or  occupying  the  same  place  as,  what  was  afterward 

kitoti^fiv.     It  was  a    curved    elevation    on  the   top   of  the 

L  in  which  was  inserted  the  plume,  and  which  at  the 
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same  time  by  its  hardness  and  firmness  furnished  an  additional 
defence  against  the  blow  of  an  enemy. 

4.  Before"  we  compare  tlie  explanations  of  the  grammarians 
with  these  results,  we  must  mention  two  or  three  words  which, 
both  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  radical  syllable,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  helmet,  are  always  introduced  in  tbw 
investigation.  The  first  is  the  word  f^dXapa,  which  occur*  m 
Homer  only  once,  at  tt,  106.  where  it  19  said  of  Ajax  when  very 
much  pressed  by  the  enemy, 

diivrfv  di  ir«pi  MpOTatf>oi(n  if>auv^ 

Kair<pd\ap'  (vwoirjTa. 

In  this  passage  there  is  a  various  reading  Kai  ^A\ap\  accord 
to  which  fidWfTo  6'  aUi  must  be  considered  as  in  a  parenthesis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  be  connected  thus :  UiihTjl  Pakko\Uvn 
KoX  ipdkapa  Kava)(f}P  f\€.  But  this  reading  of  Aristarchus  is 
justly  rejected,  as  the  repetition  j9(iXAero  d'  ahi  is  not  justified 
by  the  mere  aUt,  which  in  fact  is  already  implied  in  the  present 
^aXkofiirrf,  The  nieaniug  of  tjiaKapa  however  is  not  clear  from 
this  passage,  which  unfortunately,  as  we  said  above,  is  the  only 
one ;  for  beside  this  instance  <pdkapa  is  well  known  in  all 
writers  as  the  proper  term  for  horse-trappings.  The  word 
therefore  in  Homer  is  brought  into  connexion  with  another 
form,  <^aAjy/}or,  which  is  supposed  indeed  to  be  the  same  word, 
but  has  not  been  preserved  in  that  older  language  in  so  simple  a 
state :  it  is  found  only  in  the  epithet  of  the  helmet  rerpac/xiAijpof 
at  €,  743.  A,  41.  where  its  meaning  is  not  clear ;  and  also  in  the 
verbal  form  <|>aArj/)towrTa,  which  occurs  at  II.  i-s  799.  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  waves,  and  where  the  image  of  a  helmet-plume  may 
certainly  represent  very  easily  the  foam-crowned  wave  •,  still 
however  without  the  explanation  of  the  words  before  us  being 
thereby  advanced. 

5.  I.i't  us  now  turn  to  the  old  grammarians,  from  whose 
explanations  I  will    select  what  may  be   necessary  to    enable 


*   [The  very  same  metaphor  occurs  in  stanza  26.  of  the  last  canto  of 
Scott's  M  arm  ion  : 

•*  And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave 
Floating  hkc  foam  upon  the  wave." — Ed.] 
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us  to  form  a  judgment  on  them  and  on  the  point  in  question. 
The  passage  which  appears  to  contain  the  most  information  ia 
in    Schol.   A.   ad    «,    258.    (ptiKos    oft^oAoV    ion    fiinpoi   dcnr^Si 
fiiKpa    TrapaTrA^o-toy.     Kcvroi   bl    Kara    to    fiiraiTTOP^    vTT€pi)(jav    tww 
6ip0cL\j4MV^    a~o(rKia{<i>u    rijtf    avyi}v     rov    j}k(ov^    dlai    tQv    Kopv- 
/3aiTWV   al   KopvOts   koI   Ttav  UakKahifav  1  and  then  from  0,  459. 
ftnd  V,  132.  it  is  shown  that  the  ^dAos  ia  on  the  forehead ;  a 
proof  to  us,  that  these  grammarians,  like  ourselves^  first  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  (jfjciAos  was  from  the  passages  themselves. 
Now  independently  of  the  value  which  this  scholium  may  have 
as  giving  us  information  respecting  the  helmets  of  those  old 
priests,  it  is  only  a  ridiculous  union  of  two  accounts  which  can* 
»  not  be  united.     Far  instance,  one  old  superficial  explanation 
of  the  0yAos  wai*,  that  it  is  a  boss  for  ornament ;  Schol.  A.  ad 
y,   362.    kaiLirpoi   Twes   ifkoi    ii*€Ka    7r/3Cntoo-/ji?{^aTos.     ad   ic,    258. 
rh    iirl    t&m    7i€piK€<fiakai(av    kafxirpa    iLO'TTibla-Kia,       SchoL    ad 
€,    183.    </»aAoi    bi    eifft    ol    Kara    to    pLirttiTTOv    T7)9   'nfpiK€(f>(ikaCa9 
t)koL  Tj  atTTfp((TKot.       Wc  scc  how  irreconcilable  this  expla- 
nation  (which  is  everywhere  the   prevailing  one   among   the 
grammai'ians^  and  according  to  which  there  would  have  been 
several  <^tiAot  on  the  forehead)   is  with  those   passages  which 
speak  so  plainly  of  the   KopvBos  <f*aAos  as  of  one  single  thing, 
or  as  one  of  the   principal   parts  of  the  helmet,  which  might 
certainly  be  doubled,  but  of  which  there  could  not  possibly  be 
a  number  all  round  the  head.     Another  account,  drawn  from 
b,  459.   1%  132.,   represented   the   <^aA.o?   as    a    kind    of   shade 
sheltering  the  forehead  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  j  and  all  this 
h  now  so  absurdly  mixed  up  together  in  the  larger  scholium 
quoted  above,  that  first  the   (pako's  is  plainly  described  as  an 
opLfpaXo^   pLiKpofi   i,  e.    a   small    round   ornament   or   boss,    and 
then  it  is  added  that  it  projects  over  the  eyes  for  a  shade. 
But   there   appears   quite   accidentally  a  third  account,  as  irrc- 
conciiable  with  the  other  two  as  they  are  with  each  other ;  it 
occurs   in  Schol,  Victor,   ad  /c,  258.   (tt<J>aAoV  re   koI   ako<t)oif) : 
&ko(poVi    TTpiis   TO    kavOuv(ii\    atpakov    hk    hmyKaCois,    ft    yap    rwy 
tpdXuiif  (ItaOaatv  iKCiX(T6ai  oi  Aot/>ot.     On  ihis  I  would  observe, 
that  the  excellent  Victorian  scholiast  is  the  only  one  which 
gives   the   above   explanation ;    the  others  content  themselves 
with  saying  that  the  helmet  was  uipakost  because  the  gleaming 
of  the  ^oAoi  must  be  prejudicial  to   a   nocturnal  expedition* 
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Still  the  account  of  the  pkime  being  stuck  iti  the  <f>dkoi(t^v  naiS 
K6<f>o9  ilx^rai)  is  founci  also  in  the  other  scholia,  but  iit  v,  151. 
M'here  it  is  joined  with  the  iDformatiou  that  the  (^oAov  was  oa 
the  forehead :  for  instance,  in  Schol.  A.,  (from  which  we  ex* 
tracted  above  the  exphination  of  the  <f)dkof  by  a  shade  for  the 
foreliead  and  by  bosses,)  it  is  said  on  this  last  passage  that  the 
ipdXoi  are  (rvplyyia  inl  rQv  ^€T<a7tmv  €if  h  Ka&Uvrai  oi  Ao^, 
because  the  expression  'ifraveLV  kafxTTpottrt  ^aAoio-t  was  explained, 
quite  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  Aa^-ff^oto-i,  by  touching  with  the 
plume. 

6.  The  confusion  in  the  scholia  is  still  further  increased^M 
the  <pdkapa  in  Schol.  A.  ad  tt,  106,  being  likewise  explaine^^l 
T^  Kara  to  ^itrov,  r^ff  7T€ptK€(paXaCas  iiiKpu  ^(mi^ltntux^  Srwa  it6<ffxav 

Xdpiv  ivTiOftrrau     On  the  other  hand,  at  e,  743.  (ofjufiitftakov 

TeTpa<l>dkj^pop) f  and  again  in  Schol.  A.,  a  distinction  is  carefully 
preserved  between  <t>dXoi  and  if>dXapa,  the  forniei;  being  explained 
in  the  usual  way  as  acrTrtfitVKoi  on  the  forehead,  but  the  lattei 
thus  ;  ffidKapa  fie,  oi  €v  rais  TTctpayvaOhi  KpUoi^  bi  «»»  al  napoym- 
Bihts  KajoXaii^dvovTai  r?js  7rep4K€<^aAatoy ;  with  which  correspond* 
pretty  nearly  Schol.  B.  ad  tt,  106.  <f>dkapa  b}  ra  Kara  ras  Trapam 
iTTtTTtTrrorra  fi^pr},  dia  ro  <f>ai'a  ilvat  nal  Xafiirpd.  iti  6i  6  0pfl^ 
(Dionysius)  ktcaripfMi^ev  airnji  (rrj^  tt^Xtikos)  koo-juo?.  And  laatlji 
the  word  T€Tpa<pd\rfpov  is  again  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  ^}d\oi  or  ^cAa/ja,  and,  contrary  to  all  sense,  explained 
by  Eustathius  on  the  passage  in  €  to  have  been  joined  by  the 
poet  to  d^ipiipakoi*  as  a  word  of  closer  and  more  definite 
meaning. 

7.  As  far  as  <jbaAof  is  concerned  in  these  explanations  of 
the  grararaarians,  I  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  bosses  will 
no  longer  niislead  any  one.  That  of  the  shade  for  the  forehead 
must  also  be  rejected,  from  its  taking  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  account  of  the  Ao<^)Os  being  stuck  into  the  tpakot 
appears,  amidst  the  contradictions  of  the  scholia,  to  be  derived 
from  a  better  source ;  and  it  is  perhaps  attributable  to  that 
mutilated  medley  that  the  tfxiAo^  is  nowhere  explained  at  once 
by  ffWA'oy.  Nor  indeed  has  any  one  of  the  old  lexicographers 
this  explanation,  which  made  me  curious  to  know  whence  it 
came  to  be  the  current  one.  I  have  found  however  nothing 
but  that  all  the  lexicons  before  Schneider  have  the  article 
'  ^dkos,  conns  gakce*  which  they  have  copied  from  each  other 
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as  far  back  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  which  therefore  it  must  have  been  derived  by  tra- 
dition from  the  Greek  grammarians-'. 

8.  For  the  Slime  reason  the  explanation  of  the  (jydKapa  being 
that  part  of  the  hc!met  wliich  protects  the  cheeks,  deserves 
(when  compai'ed  with  the  uncritical  confusion  of  the  ipdXdpa 
with  the  (/xiAos)  our  entire  belief;  for  at  least  it  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  passage  in  Homer.  It  is  true,  that  the  word  is 
explained  in  the  glossaries  of  Hesychius,  of  Suidas,  and  else- 
where as  a  horse  ornament,  bearing  pretty  much  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  jaws  of  the  horse  as  it  does  in  the  other  account  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  man;  but  this  is  rather  a  confirmation  than 
otherwise.  For  hence  we  see,  that  the  ornamented  straps  whicli 
hung  down  from  the  head  of  the  horse  were  a  principal  part  of 
the  {fxiXapa ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  side  coverings  of  the 
helmet  consisted  of  several  straps  covered  with  metal  scales  or 
plates,  and  fastened  xmder  the  chin.  It  was  very  natural  there- 
fore that  this  part  should  have  the  same  name  both  for  men  and 
horses ;  but  when  applied  to  the  latter,  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  similar  collective  strapping  over  the  whole  body.  It  i« 
Tery  conceivable  too  that  in  fighting  hand  to  hand  most  of  the 
blows  aimed  sideways  at  the  head  would  strike  this  part  of  the 
helmet;  and  thus  the  passage  of  tt,  106.  is  fully  explained. 

y.  But  when  the  grammarians  again  connect  the  forms  tfid- 
KT)po^  and  rfTpa^aXTjpo^  with  this  (paXapa,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  will  consider  as  a  confirmation  of  that  connexion 
the  1^21,  phalerWy  which  has  a  short  e,  and  has  been  transformed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Latins  from  the  Greek  word;  whence  I  can 
only  approve  of  writing  itfalercB^,    Notwithstanding  this,  how- 


2  In  the  so-called  Glossary  of  Cyril  is  the  unintelligible  gloss  *  4>aAor 
habus.' 

^  Schneider,  in  hi?  Latin  Grammar,  1,  p.  201.,  explains  the  writing 
with  the  ph,  not  indeed  as  tlie  more  correct,  but  as  the  more  sure  way; 
an  opinion,  which  I  cannot  allow  to  hold  good^  e\L"cpt  in  cases  where  a 
Greek  word  is  in  other  respects  unchanged,  but  still  appears  on  inscrip- 
tions and  in  manuscripts  written  with  the/,  »s  in  the  ca*e  0I pha^elus, 
stplm.  But  phater^e  is  no  longer  a  Greek  word,  any  more  than  phascolns; 
and  since  the  Latin  tongue  changed  the  word  into  a  diflerent  shape,  it 
would  also  change  the  Greek  <^  into  the  Latin//  and  thus,  as  both 
ways  of  writing  the  words  do  reuUy  occur,  that  of /(fierce  aa^l /aaeoius 
ought  to  have  the  preference. 
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ever*  the  metre  and  the  lonicism  would  be  good  grounds  for  the 
chiingc  of  (f}a\iipa  to  T€rpa<|)(Urypoy,  if  it  were  correct  in  other 
poijits.  But  the  meaning  of  the  Kirvtrj  T(Tpaif>(^rfpot  of  the 
goddess  can  hardly  be  coanected  satisfactorilv  with  those  ^. 
kapa.  Let  us  take  tlien  to  our  aid  what  little  the  Epic  hin- 
guuge  still  offers  us.  The  Kv^a  <f>a\ijpiutiiv  brings  before  our 
eyes  very  naturally^  as  was  said  above,  the  comparison  with  ihc 
helmet  and  its  white  plume.  Without  therefore  suffering  my- 
self to  be  led  astray  by  another  wojd,  which  does  not  exactly 
correspond  in  sense  and  sound,  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  Homeric  words  (ftaXijpidiatv  and  rerpa- 
(pdkrjpos  (and  1  feel  confident  of  the  truth  of  my  supposition), 
that  <f>6XT)poi  was  either  one  of  the  names  for  the  plume  of  the 
helmet,  or  an  epithet  of  it.  And  tbus  I  find  it  also  very  pro- 
bable that  this  appellation  passed  on  to  the  fastening  of  such  a 
plume  in  the  </)aAo9.  In  this  way  the  epithets  afupifpakos  and 
TfTpafpdArjpos  suit  each  otiier  admirably.  The  c^aAoy  of  a 
royal  helmet  extended  botli  forward  and  biickward,  and  had 
four  holes  or  hollows  for  so  many  plumes.  AYhcther  Apollouius, 
who  at  3,  TZ28.  calls  an  ornamented  helmet  rerpa^oAijpoj',  and 
at  2^  920.  T(Tpd4>a\op,  imagined  or  could  imagine  a  fourfold 
crest  for  four  plumes,  or  whether  in  this  instance  as  in  others  a 
defective  comprehension  of  the  old  Epic  representations  deter- 
mined the  imagery  of  his  expressions,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide. 

10.  If  with  these  Homeric  words  we  compare  some  which 
are  later,  we  must  siiJl  attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  be- 
tween the  k  and  p.  According  to  that,  many  words  and  psw- 
sages  belong  to  (jbiiATjpos,  which,  together  with  the  Homeric 
(paXrjpiooiii'i  are  usually  explained  by  the  idea  of  tchife,  this  being 
considered  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  (/>tiAr;po5 ;  but 
the  last  point  I  do  not  so  easily  credit  on  tlic  weak  etymolo- 
gical combinations  of  the  grammarians  (sec  Schneider's  Lex. 
V.  (^aKapO'S*),     In  Nicander  Ther.  451.  we   find  oprj   )(i6vfavi 

*  [Tbe  article  referred  to  runs  thus  :  **  ^oKapdt,  pa,  pAv^  bright^  cletT* 
shiniug^  ithite :  Ion.  i^aXijpoi:,  whence  <fiu\iipiau>  for  </>aXapuiu.  fo  ht 
white,  to  skint' ;  thence  also  to  foam.  Hesychjus  has  ti<i^\ap<%,  Xapufti, 
and  (paXfiptnf,  }i.fVK6v ;  again  <f>a\ap6s,  ffidXiot,  ^aXairpur,  \€VKOfitTtifwoi, 
XtvK^t  Kot  <paX€uv.  According  to  this,  all  the  words  quoted  here  have 
the  same  origin  as  tfmvht  from  tpaw,  <l>dof,  <^f ;  therefore  ^aXio«  meant 
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^MSAijpa,  where  the  white  colour  certainly  shows  itself,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  word  (JxlArjpo,  any  more  than 
K^fiara  ^oXr^piowwa  (which  Nicauder  certainly  had  in  hia 
mind),  must  come  from  the  idea  of  whiteness.  In  Theocritus 
8,  27.  occurs  Kvtav  6  (^(iAopoy,  which  is  understood  to  njean  a 
white  dog:  but  at  5,  104.  a  ram  is  called  6  ^Akapo^^  which 
can  hardly  be  so  named  from  any  peculiarity  of  this  colour, 
I  suppose  therefore  that  both  tliose  animals  were  black,  with 
a  white  star  or  spot  on  the  head  ;  and  hence  Schneider,  with 
evident  correctness,  compares  with  them  the  bird  which  in 
Aristopb.  Av.  ^6^.  is  called  ^oAtj/jfy,  and  at  Acharn,  875, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Boeotians  f^oXapk^  consequently  pro- 
noxmced  by  the  Latins  (see  Gesner,  &c.)2?Aa/flm  andpAa/em. 
This  bird,  which  is  called  by  the  scholiast  on  the  first-men- 
tioned passage  of  Aristophanes  opveov  kipLvatov  tvTtpcTTiff  is, 
as  Schneider  remarks,  the  fulica  aira,  of  which  we  know  from 
natural  history  that  it  has  a  white  spot  or  star  on  its  head, 
whence  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  called  the  sfar-Jhwl  *. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mark  of  a  star  on  the  head  is  not  like  a 
plume;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  bird  it  is  a  flat  unfeathered 
protuberance,  consequently  to  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  the  (f^Kos  only  r  still,  however,  in  the  white  protuberance 
contrasted  with  the  black  head,aa  well  as  in  those  foam-crowned 


shining,  white^  ravpof,  Callim.  Frtigm.  1 76.  from  <^akot,  shining  :  <^m.  6^ 
a  shining  body,  like  a  buttoa  00  the  helmet.  4*aki6iTovi,  \ivK6nQvt,  in 
Hesych.  who  has  also  from  ^akl^  the  word  ^akvvto,  KaptrpCvtm.  Of  a 
eimUar  kind  is  (^Xaij  opa,  (rKoirri,  from  f^aXuw,  whence  comes  napfpakavi. 
From  (^X(Of,  tl>aKi<a<,  he  ha«^  alsio  i^XiWfTnt,  XrwuiWroi.  d<f>p{C4i.  That 
^aXapiti  and  <^XijpAr  incaii  while  and  shining,  is  proved,  aiuong^  other 
passages,  by  Nicand.  Ther.  46 r.,  by  the  bird  {pakaptt,  <^nXf^p»t.  and  the 
verb  <^aXrjpta&i  used  by  Homer  of  the  foaming  wave,  Kimy  6  ^aXopot,  for 
<l>a\T]pof,  the  white  dog^  or  dog  with  «  white  face^ThGOCT.  like  ^wiXtof  iirtros, 
Procop.  b.  Goth.  i.  c.  18,  A».  for  instaiice,  from  <f>akos,  shining,  comes 
the  iybst*  (i  tftakov,  so  from  <l>aXapiit  comes  <^aXfipoi'.  t^j  the  shining  or 
white  ornament^  iKschyl.  Pere,  661.  Homer  abo  uses  <^Xii^  evidently 
for  ^>aX<H,  oi,  II.  TT,  106.  ;  heiice  rpt<^Xos,  ap<piipnKoi,  rtrpat^aXor,  are  syn- 
ODVmOUS  with  rpKPt'iXrjpot^  nfx(f>*,  &c." 

Passow  in  his  Lexicon  adopts  Buttmann's  distinction  between  ^takos 
and  <f>akapa, — En] 

*   [That  is  to  say  Biess-huhn,  from  the  Blesse  or  star  on  iU  hcad,^ — 
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waves  and  snow-capped  mountains,  there  is  a  simiUtude 
tlje  crista  on  the  helmet,  which  is  generally  w^hitc.  And  l««tJir 
comes  the  plant  (pu^apk  in  Dioscorides  and  Fliny ;  in  the  latter 
(2jt  12,)  with  the  various  reading  phaleng.  There  is  indeed. 
here  no  metre  to  decide  the  quantity  of  the  middle  syllable; 
but  as  Fiiny  describes  the  plant  thus,  *'  thyrsum  habet  longum, 
in  summo  flore  inclinatum/'  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  plume 
of  a  helmet 

11.  It  is  different  with  the  word  <^dAapov,  used  of  the  Per- 
sian tiara  by  J^lschylus,  Pers.  661.  The  shade  of  Darius  is 
there  implored  to  appear  at  his  tomb  ;  ^aaihttov  ndpa^  ^<i- 
kapov  TTi^avfTKHiV  ^ixffKf  TiLnp  UKaxf  Aap€iaif,  61.  Here  the 
middle  syllable  of  f}>akapov  is,  as  the  corresponding  strophe 
shows,  sJtoii,  and  the  word  is  therefore  the  singular  of  ra  ^ 
Kapa ;  but  its  meaning  could  only  be  determined  with  certainly 
by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  shape  of  the  dan 
of  the  old  Persian  kings,  1  would  first  remark,  that  the  ex- 
pression cftdAapov  ncJpa*,  quite  as  much  as  the  passage  in 
Homer,  forbids  our  ttiinking  with  some  interpreters  of  thoie 
Email  bosses  which  also  adorned  the  tiara  in  numbers ;  whereas 
this,  exactly  like  the  (pdKo9  KopvBo^  in  Homer,  is  evidently  a 
pnncipal  and  striking  part  of  the  tiara.  But  that  jEschylus 
really  used  ipd\apQp  as  something  answering  to  the  Homeric 
tpakoi^  as  perhaps  the  upright  point  of  the  Persian  king's  tiara, 
I  cannot  believe.  The  tiara  had  much  that  hung  down ;  it  had 
for  instance  irapayvaOiba^,  and  strings  hanging  at  the  ears^ 
It  is   evident  that   all   this  on   the    royal    tiara   woidd  form  a 


4  The  Jiia  or  strings  ou  the  tiara  of  the  private  man  are  shown  in  a 
pasaage  of  Aram.  MarcclL  30,  8.  where  it  is  related  that  Artaxersec^ 
too  merciful  to  ir^flict  the  eevere  corporal  punishments  enacted  by  law. 
instead  of  culting  ort'  the  cars  of  certain  criminals,  "  ex  galena  fila  pen* 
dentia  praecidit."  The  covering  of  the  cheeks  is  seen  on  coins  in  the  tiaia 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  antl  is  expressly  named  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  if 
p.  73 4*  where  mention  is  made  of  a  ceremony  of  the  MRgi,  at  which 
they  attended  riApat  7r(piK«tfi€vai  TriXarrar,  KoBfiKvlaf  iKarip»$«v,  ptixp*  ^^ 
KakvfTTftv  Ta  x*tAi;!,  ras  nnpayvadldaf:,  according  to  the  reading  as  no* 
restored  from  the  manus^cripts  and  for  the  first  time  made  intelligiWc' 
see  Coray.  We  observe  from  the  artit4e  riis  that  all  tiaras  bttd  thc9< 
roverings  for  the  cheeks,  which  only  uii  the  occasion  of  this  cerexnoov 
covered  the  mouth. 
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fplendid  decoration,  uniting  in  one  ornament  of  precious  stones 
on  the  forehead,  which  would  thence  be  represented  as  a  whole ; 
consequently  the  poet  might  very  aptly  use  the  word  t^^dAapop 
in  tlie  singular  as  meaning  one  single  thing,  even  to  the  enno- 
bling of  an  expression  generally  applied  to  horse-trappings,  and 
perhaps  not  without  an  intentional  allusion  to  that  application : 
although  the  particular  gloss  of  Hesychius  Eixpdkapa^  ka^ir^dt, 
indicates  a  generalization  of  the  word  '. 

12*  In  briefly  touching  on  the  word  t pv<pdK €ia,  the  most 
common  e:xplanation  from  rpi-  and  <J>dAo?  appears  to  me  totally 
inadmissible;  not  on  account  of  the  change  from  i  to  v,  but 
because  Tpv<f>dk€ia  is  never  the  epithet  of  the  helmet  of  any 
distinguished  personage :  it  is  rather,  as  every  one  will  recol- 
lect, one  of  the  usual  names  of  a  common  helmet*.  We  have 
only  to  refer  to  II.  ju,  22.  oBi  iraAAa  fiodypta  koI  Tpv<t>dKuat 
KoTTTTca-oi/  ^x^  KoviTjai,  Hence,  according  to  all  that  has  been 
said  above,  the  derivation  from  Tpvta  recommends  itself  to  me 
as  the  most  probable :  a  helmet  with  a  hole  bored  in  the  xftdkos 
to  receive  the  plume  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  above-described 

104.    ^pTf. 

I .  Twice  in  the  Iliad  the  old  critics  quote  a  reading  of  Zeno- 
dotus,  in  which  the  word  {prf  or  tftrj  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ws, 
The  first  is  /3,  1 44.  where  the  text  now  has 

Kifi^ft;  d*  dyopij  oat  tcvparn  ptucpA  BaKdtrtrrfSf 

and  where  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  the  un- 
usual word:  the  other  is  f,  499.  where,  after  it  htis  been  re- 
lated how  Peneleus  struck  off  the  head  of  Ilioneus,  in  whose 


S  The  referring  all  the  above  words,  together  with  tpaXaxpos  and  the 
more  unusual  gloss  ijf>{iX(Qr  (aee  Callira.  Fr.  176.),  to  the  stem  or  root 
t^iAof ,  .ihiningt  from  (paat,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable ;  though  1 
am  not  fund  of  setting  out  with  such  general  et>'mobgie».  As  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  evidence  already  produced  in  its  favour*  1  shall 
content  myself  with  this  mention  of  it. 

♦  [Buttmann  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  noble  helmet 
of  Achilles  made  by  Vulcun  (li-  o-,  458.  r,  380.),  of  Sarpedon  (11-  ^, 
799.)  and  of  Minerva  in  Hesiod,  (8cut.  Here,  J99.). — Ed.] 
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eye  was  still  sticking  the  strong  spear  with  which  the  former 
had  struck  him,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say, 

m 

o  8<  if)T],  KtaBtiav  dpa€rx<^*'r 

Tltippait  re  TpoM<T<Ti,  koI  tixofitvos  €no9  r}v^. 

In  order  to  construe  and  understand  these  words,  interpretCTS, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  recourse  to  the  very  harsheiA 
methods  :  ^^17  is  to  be  sent  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
and  then,  after  bringing  in  irfcppahf.  is  to  be  repeated  by  yjvha'f 
while  K<ah€iav  is  to  Btand  for  uts  tctabaat*,  a  form  of  expression 
harsh  in  itself,  and  not  occurring  in  any  part  of  Homer ;  or»  as 
the  moderns  have  explained  the  passage,  xciScia  is  to  mean  the 
detruncated  head  itself,  according  to  a  usage  evidently  first  in- 
vented by  the  refinement  of  later  poets,  (led  to  it  perhaps  by 
this  very  passage,^ — «ce  Heync,)  and  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  image,  the  truth  and  necessity  of  which  were  seen  by 
all  the  old  intcrpreterf?,  is  destroyed.  Aristarchus  therefore,  in 
order  to  remove  at  least  one  harshness,  struck  out  the  whole 
verse  ni(f}pab€,  &c.  Now  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible 
in  this  instance  coolly  to  tbrow  aside  the  reading  of  Zenodotus 
(if  indeed  it  is  to  be  called  a  reading,  and  not  rather  an  expla- 
nation of  the  text  as  it  really  stood),  6  hi,  ^tj  K(abuav  avatr)(uv, 
nifppabf,  &c.  ?  Yet  the  old  grammarians,  with  Aristarchus  at 
their  head,  ventured  to  do  so,  with  only  this  remark,  that  Homer 
never  used  ^jj  thus.  The  moderns  mostly  agree  with  them, 
that  is  to  say  in  part,  (as  Hcyne  does  in  the  former  of  the  two 
passages,)  in  as  much  as  they  cannot  sufficiently  express  their 
horror  at  so  barbarous  a  word. 

2.  That  Zenodotus,  in  order  to  help  himself  out  of  a  difficult 
passage,  invented  a  word  totaUy  unknown,  I  should  hope  will 
no  longer  be  believed  :  there  remains  therefore  only  the  opinion 
that  he  inconsiderately  introduced  into  Homer  the  usage  of 
some  later  Epic,  as  Autimachus  or  Callimacbus,  to  which  the 
old  poet  was  a  stranger.  But  the  only  scholium  on  the  secontl 
passage  says  of  Autimachus  in  plain  language,  that  he  may 
possibly  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Homer,  and  so 
have  brought  forward  and  introduced  this  <ftTt  into  his  own 
poems,  —  an  inconceivable  suspicion  this  against  a  poet  of 
Plato's  time  I  Surely  Homer's  language  was  not  then  80  obeo- 
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lete,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  Greek  tongue  was  in  its  zenith 

of  life  and  vigour,  a  poet  coidd,  from  misunderstanding  one 
single  passage,  have  borrowed  from  him  an  imheard-of  word, 
and  immediately  have  taken  it  into  use.  *t>7}  therefore  was  in 
the  time  of  Antiraachus  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  true, 
but  an  undoubted  one,  and  acknowledged  to  come  from  the  old 
Epic :  and  Hermann  has  with  the  greatest  probabilitj'^  restored 
it  (without  »any  furllier  critical  traces  to  guide  him  than  the 
thing  itselJ',  and  the  intimations  given  above)  in  one  of  the 
remains  of  that  poetry,  H^Tiin.  Merc.  241 .,  where  it  is  said  of 
the  infant  Mercury,  that  at  the  approach  of  Apollo  he  retired 
quickly  to  his  swaddhng-clothes,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in 
them^ 

A^  pa  p^oWoifTiJVf  wp<}KaX§viJ^vos  ijdvfjtov  vniroy, 
*EypT}atraiv  ir^of  y«. 

It  b  true  that  the  text  might  remain  as  it  is  here,  for  Mercury 
was  really  a  new-born  child ;  but  the  ^  stands  in  a  part  of  the 
construction  and  of  the  verse  where  it  is  contrary  to  all  we 
know  and  feel  of  Greek.  As  soon  however  as  with  Hermann 
we  write  «t»7j,  'just  as  a  n^w-born  child,'  all  is  correct  and  beau- 
tiful. If  Antimachus  had  in  his  mind  some  older  passage,  it 
was  either  this  or  a  similar  one :  for  the  astonishingly  mutilated 
words  of  that  poet  which  the  scholiast  quotes  on  IL  f,  500.,  ^ij 
yfpiaif  oto-u',  can  hardly  have  stood  anywhere  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verse,  as  thus, 

^^ij  pa  yiptav  oiffi» . 

3,  According  to  this,  there  is  no  doixbt  that,  as  long  as  the 
syllable  ^i}  stands  in  the  second  Homeric  passage,  it  must  be 
construed  and  explained  as  Zenodotus  has  done.  For  in  answer 
to  the  observation  that  Homer  nowhere  else  uses  </>?]  thus,  I 
think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  an  unintelligible 
piece  of  patchwork  as  the  sentence  is  according  to  the  common 
reading  does  not  occur  again  in  ail  Homer.  And  do  we  not 
make  Homer  use,  in  every  instance  but  one,  xp^j,  and  in  that 
one  hul  in  every  instance  but  one  i}px^>  ^^^  *^  *'^*^^  ^^^  "/'X*  ^ 
In  our  days  that  objection  can  no  longer,  generally  speaking, 
have  any  force.  For  as  it  is  proved  from  Antimachus  alone  that 
the  construction  with  ^tr^  existed  in  the  old  Epic  language,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  (even  if  Homer  himself  did  not  use  it)  that 
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it  should  be  introduced  once  or  twice  into  Hoiner*8  poem  by 
rhapsodists,  who  went  on  reciting  through  the  whole  cycle? 

4.  This  must  he  therejbre  in  our  text  the  esUblished  form 
for  the  passage  at  11.  f,  499.*  because  it  stands  there  correct  to 
the  very  letter,  because  it  is  not  only  Greek  but  old  Greeks  and 
because  in  explaining  it  away  we  make  Homer  talk  unintelligibly. 
But  how  is  it  in  the  first  passage  ?  It  is  true  that  there  h  no 
absolute  need  of  it  there:  but  that  very  circumstance  shows  thai 
we  do  Zenodotus  an  injustice  if  we  accuse  him  of  acting  from 
mere  capricious  fancy,  Zenodotus  could  never  have  thought 
of  writing  <pi^  tl^ere,  if  it  had  not  been  a  reading  of  his  time ; 
and  as  such  it  mu^t  at  all  events  be  treated  with  proper  respect. 

5.  But  I  would  call  attention  to  one  other  circumstance. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer  the  simple  m,  when  placed 
before  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  fl*,  never  stands  otherwise  tlian 
at  the  beginning  of  an  entire  sentence  with  n  verb  or  participle 
expressed  ;  except  in  such  cases,  evidently  elliptic,  as  Od.  f»44i* 
AI&  ovTta^,  Evjutottf,  </)tAo?  A*i  iraTpl  ytvoio^'Q^ifioL  In 
strict  comparisons,  on  the  other  hand»  where  before  the  nomi- 
native  or  accusative  it  answers  to  the  Latin  Instar  with  the  ge- 
nitive, we  never  find  m  in  any  part  of  Homer  as  in  that  sin^ 
passage  wy  Kvjuara  ^axph  Oakda-arj^  * .  Everywhere  we  have 
either  the  simple  ois  after  the  noun,  as  ^€oy  ais,  Kvkoi  ajy,  bpv6- 
Xovf  an;  or  when  placed  before  the  noun,  we  have  uiorc,  ae 
mtTT€  KprjifTi  ^(\dtnfhpof,  tairrf  \ioirr€  bwa,  aJore  yuraijcas ;  or  ^vrt^ 
as  fpTf  Kovprij  ijVT€  v(ppov9,  &c.  Nor  let  it  be  asked  why  this 
is  so.  In  languages  we  can  do  nothing  with  usage  but  observe 
it.  This  construction  of  m,  w^hich  appears  so  perfectly  natural, 
which  must  have  offered  itself  so  frequently,  does  not  recur  in 
all  Homer  as  it  does  in  one  passage ;  and  in  that  very  one  we 
find  that  Zenodotus  (who  certainly  did  not  object  to  that  usage 
of  ws)  read  ^^ !  while  in  the  other  passage  <^j5  stands  in  tlie 
same  kind  of  construction.  In  the  first  passage  therefore  it  if 
not  only,  a  real  reading,  but  one  deserving  of  great  attention. 
We  may  from  a  respect  for  tradition  suffer  the  ws,  though  oc- 
curring but  once  in  that  way,  to  stand  in  our  text,  as  we  do  the 
bti;  but  whoever  would  reject  the  other  reading  as  n  decided 


*  [Tlicrc  is  another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  Od.  o,  478.  wc  tiraXhi 
ir^.— Ed.] 
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interpolation,  must  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  other  passage, 
where  it  now  stands  uncontradicted,  the  true  Homerie  reatling 
which  had  been  ejected  hy  the  rhiipsodiste. 

6.  But  whence  comes  this  ^pij,  which  at  all  events  is  pure 
Greek !  It  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  fj  with  the  diganiraa. 
That  however  is  saying  nothiug,  as  the  question  only  recurs, 
whence  comes  the  digamma  ?  For  neither  of  the  two  articles, 
to  on©  of  which  the  particle  fj  belongs,  has.  throughout  the  lan- 
guage and  alJ  the  dialects,  any  trace  of  the  digamma.  And 
Hermann  on  Hymn.  Merc,  24J.  very  justly  remarks,  that  jf 
cannot  stand  in  this  kind  of  expression :  that  is  to  say,  jf  has 
throughout  the  Epic  language  no  other  meaning  than  that  of 
locality,  mhithei'j  where.  Nor  do  I  know  any  reason  why  so 
much  regard  is  still  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  grammarians 
as  to  write  ^  ^f/uis  ^ort  (aee  Heync  on  11.  ^,  73.) >  while  in  Od,  t, 
368.  Aot»js  hiariiniv,  ^tc  (fivtat/  Bifm  ifrri  (see  note  below)  is  left 
unchanged ;  and  the  passage  of  Od.  w,  2H6.  ^  yap  dipus  (for  so 
it  is  right),  oorts  v-ndp{}}f  proves  the  correctness  of  the  cou- 
stmction  with  the  nominative  case  of  the  relative,  fj  04 jus  ivri 
(as  it  is  right).  Not  that  the  other  kind  of  construction,  where 
the  relative  is  attached  to  something  preceding,  would  be  in 
itself  inadmissible, — for  we  find  it  so  in  II.  A,  779.  HfU'ni  r  eC 
iraptOrjK€v^  &T€  fftVois  04fMi9  ^<mV  % — but  because,  as  we  said 
above,  j  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  sense  of  as.  Not- 
withstanding this  I  consider  the  derivation  of  the  particle  i^ij 
from  the  idea  of  the  correlatives  ?*,  th^,  rfj  (although  I  would 
by  no  means  pledge  myself  for  it)  as  not  to  be  rejected.  The 
transition  namely  from  the  idea  of  ttt},  qua  via,  to  the  other,  quo 
modo^  is  most  natural,  and  therefore  certainly  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Now  as  in  all  languages  the  interrogatives  border 
closest  on  the  relatives,  Tft}  {qumnodo)  may  have  very  well  meant 
in  the  oldest  period  of  the  language  slad.  But  <^j?i  bears  the 
same  relation  to  this  in/  as  <^av6^  does  to  Trai'ds,  ^M4/>^oy  to  pars 


I 


'  1  am  undecided  whether  to  understand  art  here,  ae  sit  11.  x*  *^7' 
in  the  aensc  of /jrjr,  or  as  a  neutor  plufiil.  Lktt  in  tlie  pa^isagc  quoted 
from  Od.  «.  268.  it  would  be  much  harshur  to  refer  ^r«  to  Awr/i^,  as  we 
might  very  well  say  0*^^  iort  ^attiinjM  bovm^  ^tivm  vapaBuwaif  but  hardly 
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(see  <t>o(6^i  sect.  5.),  (pau'6\i]s  to  pwnula^  flagrttm  to  irXfyy?}.  &rJ 
This  </)^  thus  modelled,  in  which  therefore  the  old  relation  to 
Tjj  was  no  longer  felt,  may  very  weU  have  remained  in  the  Epic 
lan^age  as  a  rarer  form  in  the  sense  of  as,  while  the  same  word 
retained  still  more  strongly  the  local  meaning  of  ij,  rfj, 

7*  While  wc  leave  this  point  undecided,  there  is  yet  another 
remaining,  viz.  to  determine  the  accent  of  this  particle.  Eusla- 
thius  on  II.  f,  499,  has  tpij,  according  to  the  etymology  just  given; 
hut  how  the  grammarians  write  it  in  the  Venetian  scholiasts  we 
do  not  see  in  Villoison's  edition.  We  there  read  the  following: 
6  pi^if  XtjvoboTos  Kal  rot*  3f  ical  top  <^tj  iyxXCvfLi  tva  to  tftrf  raMv 
vTtdpXV  T<{>  <*»?.  The  scholiast  had  for  instance  the  reading  tti4*V* 
i.  e.  8'  (4*1.  before  his  eyes.  Now  as  we  have  seen  in  art.  82. 
note  21,  that  these  grammarians  used  the  word  lyKkCvtiv  of  the 
gram's  also  in  the  construction^  it  is  clear  that  Zenodotus  wrote 
6  bk  (firi,  &;c.  With  which  therefore  the  other  scholium  agrees, 
which  says  that  Zenodotus  and  those  who  followed  him  wrote 
the  words  <^7/  Kmbetav  v<f  h'. 


105.   <I>oA#co?,  <j>o^?, 

1 .  The  two  words  4>oXkJs  aud  fj)o^6s,  from  occurring  in  Homer 
but  once,  and  then  close  to  each  other*,  from  coming  there 
under  the  same  category  of  meaning,  and  being  similar  in  form, 
have  so  much  in  common,  that  all  this  induced  a  prcdispositioti, 
by  no  means  to  be  rejected,  to  treat  them  similarly  as  to  ety- 
mology also.  And  this  has  been  done.  As  the  earliest  com- 
mentators saw  in  these  two  epithets  the  roots  or  stems  iXn^ 
and  d^vif  so  the  later  have  recognized  in  the  ^  of  both  words  a 
strengthened  digamma.  In  order  to  decide  on  these  points  we 
must  first  examine  accurately  their  meanings. 


'i  The  question,  which  of  two  sounds  thus  changing  is  the  older,  is 
on  the  wliole  an  empty  one.  Generally  Bpeaking,  in  the  ancient  times 
of  langiiage  the  sound  of  words  was  most  fluctoiiting,  and  became  fitted 
as  language  by  degrees  was  more  and  more  formed ;  bat  not  regularly, 
BO  that  separate  derivations  may  remain  from  the  different  ways  in  which 
a  word  was  pronounced. 

♦  [11  ^,  217.  219.— Ed,] 
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a.  The  word  ^0(6 s  is  in  this  respect  certain;  for  tlie  works 
of  the  old  pliysicians  show  that  it  continued  in  constant  use,  not 
nicrcly  as  a  poetical  word,  but  as  one  of  daily  occurrence.  See 
Fcesii  (Econ.  Hippocr.  in  v.  From  this  it  is  certain  that  it 
meant  an  unusual  pointodness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
whether  more  toward  the  front  or  back  is  uncertain.  And  this 
gives  great  probability  to  the  account  in  the  Etjm.  M.,  that 
hence  was  taken  the  appellation  of  those  earthen  vessels  which 
were  thrown  into  the  kiln  and  became  pointed  instead  of  being 
round ;  an  idea  much  strengthened  by  the  quotation  in  Athe- 
Dffus  II,  p.  480.  ihat  Sinionides  called  the  Argive  cups,  which 
tapered  toward  the  top,  <^ofixf(Aous ' :  for  what  is  otherwise  a 
defect  in  vessels,  gives  a  pretty  poetical  epithet  for  a  cup  made 
intentionally  in  this  shape. 

3.  Now  that  this  appellative  comes  from  6$js  with  the  digamma 
we  are  certainly  led  to  conclude,  from  the  idea  of  (Jfvs  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  explanations  of  the  ancients,  and  also  in  the  thing 
itself:  for  by  all  the  interpreters  Thersites  is  called  ofvK^t^aAoy, 
and  those  vessels  are  described  in  the  Etymol.  as  aTrh  rov  iryp^s 
^(vfi^ii^a.  But  against  the  digamma  there  is  one  great  objection, 
that  no  trace  is  anywhere  to  be  found  of  the  word  dfvs  having 
had  it ;  neither  in  Homer,  where  the  word  occurs  so  often,  nor 
in  any  cognate  form  whatever,  nor  in  a  dialect,  nor  in  any  lan- 
guage more  distantly  related  ^. 

4.  Somewhat  more  favourable  to  a  similar  view  of  ((joXifcfy 
is  the  verb  €\icw,  which  has  the  aspirate,  and  from  which  is 
derived  with  great  probability  ojAf,  standing  in  Homer  in  the 
hiatus  (R.  i',  707. j  compare  Od.  tr,  375*)*  -But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word?  The  ancients  derived  it  (in  order  to 
produce  the  idea  of  Sf/mniinfji)  from  ra  tpdii  and  fKK€w ;  an 
improbable  derivation,  but  as  far  as  regards  form,  not  to  be 


1  The  verse  runs  thu3  :  Av-nj  ^t  t^o^/j^fiXot  "Apyeiij  kCXi^,  See  Etym*  M. 

2  Nay  further,  as  the  word  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  stem  or 
family  of  words  as  actttus,  okt},  &c,,  all  these  word»  and  forms  have 
nowhere  the  digamma  or  a  V ;  nay,  the  old  reduplication  in  ajcwinj, 
cucax>M'vo9,  presapposes  tbut  from  the  oldest  times  the  word  began  with 
a  vowel;  since,  of  the  words  which  probably  once  hud  the  digamma, 
only  aipfit*  (compare  uwomptuf) — and  that  not  until  in  the  later  Ionic 
dialect^has  the  reduplication  apatpi^Ka. 
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rejected;  for  t^aoXitos  would  be  a  regular  compound,  from  wl 
might  very  easily  come  (ffo^Ko^.  But  as  ^Kkhv  can  ouly  have 
meaning  in  this  express  combination  of  words  *  one  who  draws 
or  drags  his  eyes,'  how  could  <^oA.Koy»  if  without  the  signifi* 
of  (^  it  stood  merely  for  oAica's^,  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  aquh 
For  the  simple  idea  of  to  draw, pull ^  drag  along ^  would  lead  to 
auytliing  and  everything  rather  than  to  a  drawing  aside  of  the 
I>upils  of  the  eye,  as  to  draw  is  a  much  more  indefinite  idea 
than  to  ti^nii  turn  aaide^  whence  orpa/^us.  At  all  events  we 
must  easily  feel  that  the  derivation  from  ^Xkw  alone  is  by  no 
means  convincing  enough  to  form  (with  the  change  of  the 
digumma  into  </>, — a  change  equally  unknown  in  Greek)  one 
step  of  evidence. 

5.  In  support  of  this  change  some  may  perhaps  venture  to 
quote  the  unusual  forms  <^>af*6(ii  for  apota  and  ^r}  for  17 ;  but  the 
latter  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  article  to  be  unavailable 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  as  little  trace  is  there  of  the  digamma 
in  «poci>.  Now  as  <f)apd<a  is  evidently  connected  with  ^o/iayf, 
and  with  the  ^dpcroff  (a  part)  of  Herodotus,  it  wiU  rather 
belong,  with  the  Latin  pars^  to  a  very  different  stem  or  family 
of  words,  and  the  similarity  of  sound  with  dpow  will  be  mere 
chance  \     Nor  can  we  properly  adduce,  as  an  instance  of  the 


*i  Perhaps  dp6<^,  aro  with  area,  comes  from  the  root  fpa.  Germ.  Enle 
(Angl.  earth),  and  was  originally  a  more  general  ide^  in  the  dense  of 
yfofpyt'tp  i  much  as  in  German  Pjluff  (a  plough)  comes  from  the  still 
more  general  idea  of  pfiegen  (to  take  care  of,  pay  attention  to),  coUre. 
The  derivation  of  ^np<Ju),  to  plough,  as  given  above,  is  more  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  Etym.  M.  v.  ti<^apti>ros: ;  where  it  is  first  said.  <fMpot  yip  17 
Spoa-is^  and  then- — tpapos  wapa  rit  ^p(rat  o  Hoti  a\i<iai'  Koi  yap  Stot^paut 
<fyftal  (v.  I.  tuitpap<rovs  <Papfv)  ;(<(r«Ji^ar  Toiti  etr  Hoo  ptpff  icfx^p^^P*t^ovtf  ico! 
i^djptros'  TO  tiTr6tr)(HTpa  r^i  ftrSrjrof.  See  also  Schneider  under  <l>6p^.  A 
bad  etymology  h  i^iven  hy  Heraelides  in  Alleg-  Horn.  66.  (p.  46 1 ,  Gale); 
?art  fptp<rai  tu  yfvvrjcrat.  xal  rijv  yrjif  a(fidpti)TOV^  n  KaWlfuix^S  tint  ri^y  aytyvav' 
at^pmros  oiov  yvpij.  Tuup  in  bis  pa[iers  ou  Hcsycbiuj»  had  written  all 
sortii  of  things  about  this  Fragment  of  Calbmachus,  which  were  not 
intended  for  the  press,  though  tliey  were  afterwards  printed  in  Opp. 
voi  3.  p.  499.  Of  the  word  ywlf  no  other  amendment  is  there  raeo- 
tioned  than  yrt,  and  it  i»  not  once  observed  that  be  afterwards  (ad  Suid. 
p.  4^3.  Lips.)  made  a  far  better  correction  to  \\tpap<aTot  oIom  ,  .  .yv^,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  versus  senarius,  since  it  is  cleur  from  the  Paris  ma- 
nubcript  of  the  Etymologicuni  that  the  Fragment  ih  taken  from  the 
Iambic  verses  of  Calitmacbus.      In  the  collection  of  the  Fragnieata 
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ge,  the  (p  in  the  pronouns  or^f,  <r^fv,  &a,  which,  as  we 
llave  seen  in  art.  82.  note  14.,  belong  to  the  same  root  with  the 

I  noun  ?i  acknowledged  to  have  the  digamma :  for  here  the 
hence  of  the  sharp  Greek  o-  on  the  neighbouring  labial  can- 
[  be  mistaken ;  which  is  the  cause  of  <t<P  being  so  common  a 
kek  combination,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  words.  At 
I  same  time  I  cannot  deny  the  possibility  that  the  aspirate 
the  beginning  of  a  word  may  have  been  changed  into  a  ct> ; 
^mt  the  probability  in  the  case  before  us  is  not  strong  enough, 
^■licularly  with  the  uncertainty  of  this  derivation  of  (fyoKko^f 
J^S  us  to  consider  the  thing  proved,  and  therefore  reject  other 
BKplanations. 

^■^^  Now  let  us  not  be  swayed  by  any  preconceived  opinion  or 
^B>lanation  of  the  ancients,  but  let  us  merely  take  the  hint 
^Bich  the  Etym.  M.  gives  us  of  earthen  vessels,  and  we  have  a 
^Hch  more  probable  derivation  from  ^wyfty,  to  bake ;  conse- 
quently the  word  will  be  very  naturally  a  shortened  form  of 
^«fo«.     That  is  to  say,  the  potter  probably  called  everything 
tf>o^6v  which,  from    being  exposed  to   too   strong   a  fire,  was 
warpcdj  and  consequently  instead  of  being  round  became  some- 
what pointed.     This  appellation  passed  thence  very  naturally  to 
objects  which,  without  the  same  cause,  had  a  similar  deviation 
from  the  usual  shape,  and  in  this  instance  to  the  head-*. 
^^J'  And  now  comes  the  question,  whether  the  explanation  of 
^KVita$>  by  squintmtj  is  so  certain.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
Fme  word  is  a  Sirof  flpr}fji4uop  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  lite- 
'  ratore.     It  is  true  that,  as  Pollux  mentioned  this  word  without 
any  remark  (lib,  2*  cap.  7.),  we  might  conclude  that  it  must 
have  continued  to  be  used  in  prose ;  but  in  that  case  its  entire 
ppearance  from  all  the  remains  of  the  Greek  language  would 


^wa 


No,  421.  it  is  ^iveii  imperfectly.  Besidea,  the  ^bjiurclity  of  the  deriva- 
tion given  by  Heraclidea  is  clear  from  another  Frngnient  of  Caitlimachua 
(183.  BentI,  and  Blomf.)  *H  S(pujpov  ^apooHn,  f^tXti  di  <f>tv  afiuviov  ipyov 
which  would  be  nonsense  if  fifpttpm  were  the  same  aa  ayovos.  It  mcuns 
not  in  a  state  0/  cultivation ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  ci<^pwrot  in 
the  first  passage  should  have  been  aoything  else. 

*  Tliat  excellent  critic  Sylbutrg  did  not  dwell  long  enough  on  the 
point  before  us.  otherwise  he  would  have  made  the  same  reniurk  which 
1  ha%'e;  afi  he  propo^d  (in  the  Etym,  M.  in  v.)  ^w^t\fiXoi  u^  iin  un- 
certain conjecture  for  ffto^ixft-^of. 
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be  scarcely  credible.  We  should  recollect  that  Pollux  collected 
a  store  of  expressions  for  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  who  fre- 
quently raised  their  style  by  the  use  of  old  poetical  language; 
he  quotes  for  instance  Homeric  words,  certainly  not  for  the 
mere  object  of  explainiog  them,  but  says,  (for  example  lib.  3. 
c.  3.)  T7}V  fi4vT0t  oif  kafiovfjaif  ibi*a  ovo^da-aif  hv  avafbvov  'Ofuj- 
ptKm:  consequently  he  quotes  tliem  for  his  own  use;  and  in 
very  well  known  words  he  may  have  occasionally  left  out  *Oft»j- 
ptKm.  Yet  that  tpoKkof  was  not  a  word  of  known  and  acknow. 
ledged  meaning,  and  that  even  the  tradition  of  it  was  uncertain, 
is  evident  from  the  different  explauatioDS  given  of  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  <Jbo£os;  and  among  them  we  miglu  introduce 
the  ridiculous  explanation  in  Hcsychius^  (jiokKos,  arpa^or  ol  ik 
Ktzobepfxoif,  A  further  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  squinting  arises 
from  the  way  in  which  the  appellatives  follow  each  other  in  the 
passage  itself:  ^ 


I 


It  is  most  improbable  that  any  one,  particularly  a  poet  of  nature, 
should  begin  a  long  description  with  '*  he  squinted^  and  wa» 
lame  in  one  foot,"  as  if  they  were  two  things  belonging  to  and 
connected  witli  each  other,  in  order  to  pass  at  last  to  the  h 
introducing  it  with  lui  avrap  V7i€p0etf. 

8.  The  ancients  probably  knew  as  little  as  we  do  what  (f>ok 
really  meant,  and  llierefore  sought  to  arrive  at  it  by  means  of 
etymology.  The  same  road  is  still  open  to  us.  No  doubt  there 
has  existed  a  verb  from  which  (^ioKkos  came :  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  now  find  it,  but  there  are  many  words  of  the  same 
family,  which  we  will  place  together.  <I>dA*cffy,  or  tftaXKi^,  was 
accortling  to  Pollux  on  board  a  ship  t6  tt|  artipq  Trpo^rqXov' 
fid'of.  According  to  Ilesychius  iftdkhrj  is,  o  n/?  KO^rji  avx)i6i' 
ri  i'VKT€pCs,  According  to  Suidas,  €p.(paKKii)fAi  1/019  (probably 
ip,TT€(fiakK(t>pilvois,  from  a  verb  iiKpakKOdi)  means  irepiTreTrAe-y/x^ 
vois,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  his  Lexicon,  as  used  of  tlie 
tmsted  cordage  by  which  the  battering-ram  was  suspended. 
This  laijt  word  alone  bears  evident  signs  of  a  verbal  root 
<l>I£AKIt,  identical   with  fiectOj  plecto   and   ttAcikd,  as  ^agrum 
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with  TrXtfyi^^  See,  (see  the  preceding   article,  sect.  6.)     The 
ingled  hair  leads   us   to   the    same  point ;    and  so  does  the 
art  of  the  ship  ahove  mentioned ;  for  as   oretpa  is  the  fore- 
eel  which  bends  upward  to  the  pi"ow,  so  to  ttJ  (rrtipt^  Trpotr- 
»i/jLi€roi'  is  indisputably  the  curved  part  which  joins  the  keel 
the  prow.     No  one,  I  trust,  will  mistake  the  bat  to  be  a 
>f  of  the  word  meaning  a  defect  in  the  eyesight,  at  least  a 
lefect  BO  evident  as  is  supposed  to  be   meant  by  ^oAkos.     On 
le  other  hand,  all  ihosc  twisted  and  curved  objects  lead  to  no 
waning  so  natural  for  0oXkJ9  as  hamly-hgijed- ;  and  we  have  at 
ice  the  Latin  tafy?is,  which  expressed  the  same  defect^  and  of 
lich  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  it  came  softened  from  the 
reek  form  into  the  Latin  ^.     "  Bandy-legged  he  was,  and  lame 
one  foot"  is,  I  think,  a  beginning  for  the  description  of  Ther- 
tes  not  unworthy  of  Homer. 


106*   UpatcTfjLeLVy  apKeli/y  aKl^uv. 

I.  The  general  acceptation  of  the  verb  xpaifr^tlv  is  this,  that 

>m  the  adjective  yjii}<nyiQ^  (j(jo<itri/uof)  was  formed  by  an  easy 

iodification  a  verb   xpaiapitia,  with  the  definite  meaning  of  to 

rieip,  and  of  which  therefore  expaitrjmoi?  (IL  €,,53.  »?,  144.  a,  28. 

mtafi€^  Xpala-fxe,    conj.    xP^^'^f^n)   would  be    the   aor,  2,     The 

frst  tiling  to  be  done  in  this  account  is  to  correct,  as  I  have 

done  in  other   placesj    whatever   offends    against  grammatical 

talogy.     No  aorist  comes  at   once  from  a  derivative  verb  in 

r,  by  dropping  such  termination  ;  but  the  simple  forni  of  the 

>r.  2,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  stem  or  root  for  the  inflection  of 

le  verb ;  from  which,  it  is  true,  necessity  has  sometimes  formed 

present  in  4<a,   ti^,  &c,,   and   sometimes  not,   as   in  rlxiiov^ 

knt^vov.     The  present  of  this  verb  never  occurs.     The  infin. 

mLv^LtHv  (II.  a,  242.  589.  &c,)   is  therefore  infin.  aor.  2.,  out 

which  arose  in  course  of  usage  a  fut,  xpaiorftTJo-to  (II.  v,  295. 


^   Valgus  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  common  radical  form  ttXcko). 
vitricm  does  to  paier,  veru  to  wfijj<i»,  vallus  to  palus>  virgo  virginis  to 
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<^,  316,),  and  again  a  new  aomt  ^xpa^o-fujo-a  (11.  X,  120.  ir»  837. 
(T,  62,). 

2.  After  having  fixed  the  grammatical  formation,  the  next 
point  of  consequence  is  the  meaning.  To  find  this  we  must  never 
begin  by  searching  for  what  etymology  may  offer,  but  examine 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  provided  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  which  will  be  the  surest  method  even  for 
discovering  the  etymology*  Now  the  examples  of  xpcLur^lp 
are  frequent  enough  in  Homer  to  enable  us  safely  to  assert, 
from  a  comparison  of  them,  that  it  never  has  (at  least  in  his 
writings)  the  more  general  meaning  of  to  be  useful^  ix)  hclp^ 
but  without  an  exception  the  more  definite  sense  of  to  ward 
off,  Damro,  in  his  article  on  thia  word,  has  first  given  in- 
Btances  of  the  full  construction,  ae  for  example  in  II.  ij,  144, 
h&  &p  ov  Kopvinq  ol  oK€$poif  Xpaia-fm  and  by  examining  the 
other  passages  we  find,  that  even  where  no  accusative  is  ex- 
pressed, the  evil  to  be  warded  off  may  always  be  inferred  frora 
the  context,  as  in  a,  589. 

Qfivoftftnjv  t6t(  8*  OTjTi  ^vifT}<Top.ai  dj^m'/ifvdir  7T€p 
Xpaicrfitlv'    apyaXeot  yap  'OXy/irrtof  atrn<l>epe<r0ai. 

We  cannot  however  admit  the  supposition  that  the  original  idea 
suggested  by  xP«'*''Mf"'  ^^  ^^^J  ^^^^^  o^  ^  hostile  attack,  and 
that  the  idea  of  warding  off  was  afterwards  introduced  by  add- 
ing  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  defended  (datirus  coi 


di) 


an 


d   that  for  two  reasons  ;    first,   because   the  verb  hw 


equally  the  idea  of  warding  off  or  defending  where  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  attack  made,  as  at  II.  f ,  66. 

NitTTop,  fjFft&Tf  V7}i'tT\v  fVt  npvftvjutri  pd)^0VTaif 
Tfi^os  d'  ovK  e^patcTjue  trrvyfitvov  ovSc  ri  tatfipoC 

and  secondly,  because  the  accusative  after  ^^paurt^tv  is  never 

the  concrete  object  to  be  warded  off,  whether  person  or  thing, 
(whicli  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes  the  case  if  the 
word  originally  sprung  from  the  idea  of  a  hostile  attack »)  but 
only  such  general  ideas  as  oAtOpof,  Bdvarot, 


'  The  verb  xP«<«»  which  sonietiroes  has  this  meaning,  still  howevei' 
only  with  the  dntive  of  tVie  object  attacked  {Od.  «,  396.  $aXfp6^  d*  oi 
fxpo'  ^atfiuiv),  mig-ht  have  led  to  the  mistake. 


I06.   ^paia-juLeiv^  &c. 
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3,  From  this  last  remark  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
i6v0'  in  the  well-known  passage  of  IJ.  a,  566,  567. 

M)7  tev  tat  ov  ^paiafi^iTiv  ooroi  Btoi  tltr*  iv  'OXtf^frip 

'Airiroy  t6vff,  ort  k*v  toi  adwroup  X''/***^  «<^tc*, 
is  not  ^oVra  with  /u^  understood  (a  supposition  awkward  enough 
in  itself),  but  Idvrt :  and  this  reading  is  fully  confirmed  by  com- 
paring it  with  II  0,  104. 

H  rri  |i[»>'  fifft-afttv  KOTUTTaviTifitrv  ntrtiov  iom'ts 
*H  Itrfi  f}(  /St'ij* 

in  both  which  passages  the  idea  i^  the  same,  of  the  deities  pres»* 
ing  toward  Jupiter,  to  induce  hira,  by  persuasion  as  well  as 
force,  to  forbear  his  threatened  chastisement.  Such  examples 
of  the  dual  for  the  plural  as  oKovre,  11.  e,  487.  put  this  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  show  clearly  that  originally  the  dual  and  plural  forma 
were  in  general  the  same,  as  in  v^fxe  and  v/jiay. 

4.  The  verb  xpaia-fielp  then  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  and 
construction  as  apKtiVy  apxiaai ;  for  this  latter  has  also  the 
dative  of  the  person  defended,  and  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
warding  off,  i,  e.  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  some  evil  to  be 
wai'ded  off,  as  at  II.  v,  371. 

*l!iofitifrvv  If  avTolo  Tirvaritrro  havpi  <fMttv^, 
XaikKtott  ^v  <ftopi*(TM'   lua-^  d*  rv  yatfripi  irrj^V' 

Nor  has  ^pKcXv,  any  more  than  xP<^tor/ixfti%  in  any  one  instance 
an  accusative  of  the  person  or  weapon  which  is  warded  off;  but 
when  an  accusative  follows,  it  is  always,  w^ith  this  verb  as  with 
the  other,  some  general  idea,  as  at  II.  Cy  i^- 

*AXXa  dJ  atSrts  ruttyi  t6t   ^fiKtut  Xvypitv  ^t$pov, 

^ApKfli*  has  one  advantage  however  over  xr^^o-ftcav  at  least  in 
the  instances  in  Homer,  namely^  that  with  the  dative  and  accu- 
sative it  may  have  also  diro  with  a  genitive  ;  for  example  at  II.  1% 
440.  xtT^va  XoAKfoi*,  ot  ol  ftpoaBiV  0770  XP*^^^  T/pKet  oK(0pov. 
This  construction  made  it  very  natural  to  connect  d.pK(w  with 
the  similarly-sounding  Latin  verb  arcere,  and  with  elpyou,  €pKo^, 
and  to  consider  the  idea  of  warding  or  keeping  qff'fus  its  original 
meaning,  with  which  it  was  always  supposed  necessary  to  set 
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out  in  explaining  it  in  any  passage  of  Homer.  Nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  an  etymologist  of  xhs 
present  day  the  deep-rooted  idea  that  flpicew  and  arceo  are 
identical.  And  yet  the  common  meaning  of  apicetr,  to  U 
c7ioughf  to  sujfice^  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  sense  of  arcm 
without  force  and  harshness^.  This  Bupposition  (of  ward- 
ing or  driving  off  being  the  original  meaning  of  h.pKfw)  loob 
the  more  suspicious  ft'om  our  never  finding  dpicetr  nt'<i  (an 
enemy),  apKUP  fiikos;  nay,  still  more  so  from  the  compound 
(TTapKCii'  being  used  precisely  as  the  simple  verb,  e.  g.  II 
/3,  873.  ovT€  tI  ol  Toy  lm]pK^(T€  Xvyphv  6\($poVy  and  from 
the  preposition  of  which  it  is  compounded  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  supposed  meaning  of  arcere-^ ;  and  lastly  this 
suspicion  is  again  strengthened  by  the  old  Epic  epithet  soff 
ApKfi^.  In  addition  to  this  the  adjective  apKtoj*  {IL  k,  304^ 
ftto-^os  apKios)  shows  that  the  meaning  of  enough^  to  be  enough^ 
although  the  verb  does  not  occur  in  that  sense  in  Homer,  is  an 
ancient  original  meaning,  and  not  a  mere  derivative  one  of  later 
times.  In  order  then  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  proceeding  in 
error^  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  find  in  two  words  some 
letters  corresponding  with  a  usage  of  language  which  after  all 
is  only  limited,  and  let  us  try  another  way.  We  will  suppose 
that  apr\y(£^  and  apxica  are  connected  together^  just  as  tXpyat  and 
€pKos  are,  and  that  ApKtm  alone  has  the  more  definite  meaning 
of  shelter  and  protection;  then  hrapKfiv  comes  at  once  into 
unison  with  cTraprJyea' :  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
back  through  apjfyetv  to  the  simple  idea  of  "Aprjs,  apumu 
aptiXTos,  we  have  for  both  verbs  the  ground-idea  of  to  he  good^ 
stroffp,  fi'om  which  come  next  tlie  idea  of  enough,  and  the 
compound  -nohapKij^:  if  lastly  to  this  we  add  the  dat.  com- 
modi,  the  ideas  of  to  help  and  proteci,  ipi^ap  and  iipK€af 
nvt,  arise  of  themselves.     T'he  accusative  in  Homeric  usage  is 


2  To  connect  this  meaning  of  apKilv  with  arcere  it  would  be  all 
necessary  to  supply  the  idea  of  wtmt,  to  drive  away  wantf  though 
idea  is  never  found  espressed  with  upKfiv  cither  in  Horner  or  elsewhere. 

^  Just  as  if  we  were  to  say,  to  impel  death  from  a  person,  *  aderc^t 
alicui  mortem.'  See  the  supplement  to  this  article,  and  particularly 
the  note  at  the  end  of  it. 

*  [See  art.  2  8.^Ed,] 
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►w  explained  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  a  collateral  relation 
Ided  aiterwartls ;  by  means  of  which,  particularly  in  Gj*eek, 
so  many  absolute  ideas  become  transitive,  and  through  which 
therefore  the  verb  apK€w  acqnued  here  the  idea  of  fo  ward  offy 
which  however  did  not  pass  down  into  the  usage  of  later  times; 
as  that  very  limitation  to  general  ideas  (death,  destruction,  &c.) 
shows  also  that  this  was  not  an  original  ease  of  the  verb,  nor  one 
necessary  to  it:  but  as  soon  as  it  had  this  relation,  the  slill 
nearer  one  could  certaiuly  be  expressed  no  otherwise  than  by 
adding  the  fresh  limitation  of  hii6 :  apKeiv  tuI  rotf  oK^Opvt*  airo 

5,  The  analogy  of  this  verb  will  now  undoubtedly  serve  to 
confirm  all  that  is  essential  in  the  common  derivation  -of  XP^^' 
frfxfip.  For  as  we  recognized  in  cip^tii*  the  ground^idea  of  good 
with  the  collateral  one  of  strongih^  (although  the  general  idea 
.  to  st^ce  any  one  or  help  him  ia  not  found  in  the  verb  in  IIomej\) 
so  in  the  case  of  xpaKTfitlv  wc  must  not  reject  the  idea  of  yood^ 
joined  with  the  collateral  one  of  ust\  uiUitif^  which  meets  us  in 
the  words  Xp6.ta,  xp^Jotoj,  xpiiaiiAo^,  although  Homer  does  not 
give  the  verb  the  general  idea  of  to  he  tmful  to^  to  help.  And 
as  the  general  meaning  of  apKUP^  to  Sfiffi^e^  was  preserved  not 
ID  Homer  but  in  the  common  language  of  Greece,  so  the  same 
might  be  the  case  with  xpantyi^lv  if  it  remained  in  general  use 
\n  the  language  of  common  life.  And  this  is  actually  the  case; 
only  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  it  is  in  a  provincial  dia^ 
lect.  The  scholiast  on  Apollon.  2,  218.  explains  the  verb 
Xpaiay,i.lv  there  by  (SoT^Bdvj  adding  to  yap  XP"'°"M*^''  1^-^'" 
Tt^pioi  Kiyovvt,  TO  inofrndv.  The  last  word  cannot  possibly 
be  used  here  in  its  Homeric  meaning  of /o  jtard  off^  for  then  it 
would  be  no  ejtplanatinn ;  but  in  this  as  in  all  glosses  the 
more  unknown  word  is  explained  by  one  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. Now  IfrapK^li*  in  the  common  language  of  Greece 
never  had  any  other  meaning  than  to  helpy  kelp  out ;  conse* 
qucntly  xpat^ryL^iv  continued  to  have  this  meaning  in  Arcadia: 
and  all  analogy  requires  that  we  should  now  lay  it  down  as  the 
ground  of  the  Homeric  meaning  also  *. 

^  Wc  might  [jirhiips  bt-  It-d  intu  an  error  by  reading,  at  the  same 
passage  where  tiuit  scholium  stund?.  the  following  atldkional  gloss  : 
*AAXa»«'      Tu    j^pmcr/ifU'    avrX    toD    tnuiptlv    ^    napaivtiv    Xap&iumvirt.    KAiriS- 
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6.  It  18  true  that  the  word  ;i^i{rrt^os  looks  too  new,  tor  an 
aor.  3,  (which  commonly  contams  only  the  tiimplest  root  of  a 
family  of  words)  to  be  derived  from  it.  But  we  must  oat  talus 
to  our  aid  just  this  new  adjective,  which  in  the  later  storehouse 
of  words  is  the  one  most  similar  to  that  verb.  In  the  oldea 
time,  when  the  language  was  composed  of  a  number  of  fonn> 
afterward  lost,  it  is  very  possible  that  from  xpqv  (cQtnrfiodare, 
'  to  oiFer,'  is  the  ground-idea)  might  have  arisen  in  some  other 
way  a  sieter-form  ^pata-^flif  with  the  meaning  oi  ta  be  of  use  to, 
offer  help,  which  in  Homer's  language  attached  itself  to  the  idea 
of  /lelp  to  jvard  off  some  HI  *. 


pioi-  Koivuts  fit  TO  ^or}6(iv.  It  would  be  possible  indeed  that  j^pata^If 
(if  its  origind  idea  were  ^ood,  useful)  might  mean  oot  only  to  be  yooii 
but  also,  if  we  may  use  tbe  expregsion,  to  make  good,  tbat  is»  to  erplaii 
or  declare  ns  good,  to  praise.  But  can  we  really  suppose  such  a  coin- 
cidence of  chances,  as  that  the  Clitorian?  used  the  word  in  both  senseft 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  each  sense  was  introduced  here  by  a  dilfenetit 
scholiast,  ont*  of  whom  must  therefore  have  inserted  hi?  gloss  for  ao 
purpose  whatever  ?  Should  we  not  rather  conclude  that  all  this  arose  from 
the  slight  externa!  diifercnre  between  rnaptttlv  and  inaivthf  ?  I  cannot 
myself  cntcrtam  such  a  supposition  for  a  moment.  The  first  g1os«  10 
the  only  one  which  has  any  intelligible  object  here ;  the  other  aroie 
entirely  from  an  error  of  trangcnpiion  in  li:aiv€iv,  and  was  afterwartl 
increased  by  the  addition  of  another  explanatory  terra,  of  which  we  sec 
a  thousand  instances  in  the  diflierent  medleys  of  comraLntutors,  The 
addition  of  Kotva>i  ^e  tA  ^ijBt'iv  should  merely  serve  to  bring  the  di- 
gression of  the  scholium  back  to  the  regular  point.  For  under  cm>^ 
those  grammarians  compreheudcd  every  expression,  however  old  or  ob 
solete,  which  did  not  evidently  belong  to  u  dialect ;  here  therefore  nothing 
more  is  intended  than  an  opposition  between  the  Clilorian  and  the  well- 
known  Ejjic  usage.  This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Ports  Codex 
having  only  the  miswntten  and  corrupt  scholium.  It  does  not  therefore 
deserve  the  consideration  which  it  has  found  in  Schneider^s  Lexicon. 

•*»  Wlien  I  compare  the  verbal  form  XiKfixtion^  (Hes.  B,  826.)  derived 
from  \fix<^,  and  the  more  usual  one  Xi;^pao'^fl(,  (both  meaning  to  pro- 
trude Ike  tOTUjue  as  .serpents  do,)  wilh  ^r/>pk  from  Bifm^  of  which  agaiD 
a  verbal  form  so  simple  as  ^«/j/i«re,  Bipfiero  occurs  in  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage, the  following  account  appears  to  me  the  most  analogicah  la 
the  older  language,  in  which  many  derivative  fono^  (idways,  it  is  true, 
according  to  analogy  %  but  as  it  were  without  the  guidance  of  grammar) 
crossed  each  other,  there  wa»  among  the  terminalioo&  of  verbal  adjec- 
tivcs  one  in  -fios,  shortened  from  -fu>i>v  (whence  the  language  of  later 
times  allowed  the  formation  of  nriXi^cr^orfiror  from  rn-tX^cr/ioM',  Aristopb. 
Nuh.  790.),  which  became  in  the  more  polished  periods  of  the  language 
the  estabhshed  form  in  -tfiov,  -aifiot.     Thu:^  as  StppiQi  was  from  ^p0t 
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^  Ahother  remai-k  should  be  made  on  ^ai<TpLtXUi  that  in 
nineteen  passages  of  Homer  where  it  occurs  it  is  never 
found  in  a  positive  sense,  but  remained  in  ancient  usage  in 
negative  sentences  only,  as  that  isofnouie  to  thee,  helps  thee  noi^ 
and  similar  expressions.  For  the  only  passage  where  yjiaKrfiilu 
stands  without  a  negation^  ti  bvifaraC  n  xp«ito-/iei^i  (H.  ^,  '93-)  i* 
ironical,  and  the  negative  is  therefore  in  the  thought,  though 
not  expressed  in  the  words*. 

8.  All  the  nineteen  passages  are  moreover  in  the  Iliad.  In 
the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  works  of  Hesiod,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
word  never  occurs. 

9.  In  the  later  Epic  poets,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  an  intentional  bold  extension  of  the  Homeric  usage  of 
woi'ds  was  pai"t  of  their  system,  we  shall  now  easily  see  dis- 
played, according?  to  the  above  account,  a  faulty  imitation  of 
Homer;  in  ApoUonius,  for  instance,  in  the  following  positive 
sentences,  2,  218,  XP^^^F^''"^  F*'*  *  ^»  *49*  ^^M*  ^'^^^  arvCerai, 
Ufiivoiai  ^at<rii€Lv :  again  at  3,  643.  where  deiffAw  ^pamyLfip 
stands  for  "  to  assist  in  the  contest J^  The  only  passage  which 
in  the  Homeric  manner  hais  the  negative  is  2,  1227.  ov  ol 
XpcLKr^ifadu.  This  comparison  shows  how  easily  opportunities 
must  have  offered  themselves  to  Homer  to  use  this  verb  in  other 
constructions  than  he  has  used  it,  if  he  had  not  been  opposed  by 
an  established  usage.  The  derivatives  xP«i^M'K  xP^tiTfjiiJTtap, 
belong  to  the  later  poets  only :  see  Steph.  Thesaur. 

^SSuppkment  to  the  above  Article^  printed  in  the  vripinal  at  the 
B  efid  0/  Vol  2.] 

T.  In  confirmation  of  the  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
verbs  yjiaitJiA€w  and  apKtXv  have  in  Homer  no  other  sense  than 
that  of  warding  ojf^  yet  that  the  idea  of  keeping  off  qt  driving 


»o  from  \uxta  might  come  AEIXMQN,  A1XM02,  as  an  epithet  of  snakes 
from  their  firotruding  the  tongue ;  and  again  from  xpo"  might  be 
deduced  XPAISMQN,  XPAI2M02,  abla  to  help.  If  now  from  the  two 
former  could  arise  the  verbs  Bip^tro,  XtKuxi^^rtt^  then  txP*^^^^*  as 
formed  from  the  last,  is  quite  analogical ;  although  in  after-times  the 
language  confined  the  aorist.  2.  exclusively  to  the  meanings  of  the  gt^ra 
or  root,  and  marked  ?ach  derivatives  by  particular  terminations,  as  cut*, 
6«if  ICa,  i^C. 

*   [There  is  another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  11.  0,  52.— Ed.] 
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away,  aroere^  is  not  therefore  the  ground-idea  of  these  words, 
we  may  quote  in  particular  the  verbs  dAcf  cir  and  ^XaXnuv. 
For  in  these  it  is  well  known  that  strength  (^joJ)  and  to  a$mi 
(used  absolutely  without  the  accusative  of  the  object  to  be  op' 
posed  or  warded  off)  is  the  ground-idea ;  e.  g.  II.  ^,  109.  4>aj 
hi  nv  aBatfdruiv  —  Tfrnalv  6X((i^<rovTa  KaTeK$€fA€v:  and  7,9, 
/ifftawrey  dA€fe/jtei'  dAKrfKoLo-iv  t  and  yet  the  same  verb  with 
such  an  accusative  has  completely  the  meaning  of  to  tcard  of; 
nay,  so  completely,  that  even  the  concrete  and  physical  object 
to  be  warded  off  is  added  in  this  accusative  ;  e.  g.  11.  i,  347. 
rrffwa-LV  oAefd^eitaL  bijioif  irvp  :  at  if,  475  oA^fao-^at  juteftawf  kCvos 
t}6£  Kol  Sipbpas :  at  p,  153,  vvp  b""  ov  ol  aKaXK^iJuvai  icvvas  frKrjs, 
And  herein  we  see  that  the  usage  of  this  verb  goes  even  further 
than  that  of  xpaifT^fltf  and  ApK€w^  w^hich,  as  we  ol^erved  above, 
take  the  evil  in  the  accusative  in  the  abstract  sense  only,  » 
death,  destruction,  &c, 

a.  If  then  dAcfcit^  by  the  addition  of  such  an  accusative  ac- 
quires this  meaning,  the  same  thing  is  natural  in  dp*€U'  abo« 
without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  the  identity  of  this  verb 
and  the  Latin  arcere  /  on  wluch  point  I  think  I  have  already 
said  all  that  is  necessary.  And  the  idiom  which  by  this  sup- 
position appears  startling,  ^7ra^K^<ra(  nvl  SXtBfMv,  comes  now 
into  strict  analogy  with  II.  v^  315.  M^Juot'  M  TpiatfTfTw  AXef»J<r«u» 
KaKOv  i)fiap.  For  this  expression  evidently  arises  from  inaXiiuv 
Tivl,  to  assist  any  one^  II.  0^  365.  A,  428,,  and  in  spite  of  the  pre* 
position  takes  the  sense  of  wardinp  off^ — a  sense  which  has  also 
become  established  in  the  substantive  ^7raAft?i. 


I  III  order  to  make  the  contradiction  bptween  thiB  preposition  ondlbf 
supposed  sen^e  oil  ap^iw  the  more  sensible,  I  invented  iti  note  3.  of  the 
former  part  of  this  urttde  a  compound  adercere,  representing  it  a»  on 
impossible  composition.  I  thereby  injured  my  argument,  for  adimert 
might  be  adducfd  as.  mt  instance  of  a  similar  composition  contradictory 
ta  the'mtHniiig.  Ho\vevt!r  this  verb  is  certainly  a  striking:  anomolv^  «jf 
which  nn  explanution  is  stiU  wanting,  and  with  which  the  above- 
mentioned  firnptctlv  nvi.  n  will  as  well  bear  a  comparison  as  with  the 
other  eVi  Tpunatrtv  u\f^t)(Tii». 
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270. 

168. 

Hymn,  in  ApolL  3 1  • 

387. 

289. 

514- 

60. 

478. 

293- 

6. 

122. 

414. 

362. 

411. 

125- 

170, 

370. 

5"- 

219. 

387. 

402. 

143. 

438. 

224. 

orfx.  5. 

3. 

Hymn,  in  Cer 

.  67. 

36. 

28. 

143- 

176. 

237- 

31- 

276. 

280. 

III. 

39- 

355- 

289. 

95- 

57. 

99. 

302. 

3"- 

83- 

361. 

451- 

281. 

90. 

307. 

Hymn .  in  Lunam  .13. 

502. 

165. 

47- 

Hymn.adMat.D.  30. 

428. 

196. 

404. 

Hymn,  in  Merc.  7. 

90. 

243- 

211. 

33- 

66. 

300. 

64. 

113- 

457- 

372. 

305. 

'37- 

457. 

418. 

415- 

230. 

80. 

Od.ir^^j. 

5>9- 

241. 

416.  533 

^H 

^1 
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(LUCIAN.)                                                                     H 

Hymn .  in  Merc.  443 .     447 . 

Contempl,         i.          231.          ^^H 

■                            449.     416. 

505*          ^^^1 

K                           454-     291- 

CronosoL          14.        221.         ^^^| 

B                          465-     408' 

Dem-  Enc.       31.        219.              ^| 

■                          477-     iSo. 

Dial.  Deorum,  4.         81.                 H 

H^ymn.  ui  Pan.  16.       417. 

Dm/.  Mcriii.   2.          159.               B 

■                           18,       178. 

XJia/.  Merfffr.  2  Jnit.  437.                ■ 

■                          19.       428. 

49>-                  1 

^■Hymn.  i/i  Tra.  ^3,        480. 

/mi^.                 II.        35^-                 H 

H                  62. 

/tt/)»7.  TVff^.     15.       219.              J 

K                             63.        239- 

Lexiph.            2.          219.               ^H 

^H                                417. 

Necyo7n.           iQ.       63.                ^^ 

■                   20B.    558. 

Pro  Lff/).«.        5.          435-              ^1 

■                253.    181. 

Psetutomani.    33.        235.              ^H 

Soi&cisi.          6.          422.               ^1 

V            268.*  330, 

Sofftfl.               3.          169.                H 

■  //yw«.     17.  V,  12.        153. 

Ftftzr.  ^Kt'/.     4.          435'                H 

K           27.  V.  is.     80. 

H 

H           28.  V.  9.      287. 

Lycophron.        574.     378.               ■ 

■                29.  V.  8.         353. 

fl 

■  Bfl/rocAom.         47.       417. 

Ltsias*                                                H 

I                             H3-      U>. 

(c.  7'Aeom;t.)  p.  117.     a6o.      ^^H 

m  Vita  Horn.     c.  15.       395. 

^^^1 

■ 

Lysis  Pythao.                              ^^H 

Htc^s.  ap,  E,  M-  p. 428, 29.     259. 

p,  757.  (Galk.)     395'               ■ 

HpciUTBa. 

Maucbllus.                                        ■ 

^od  Philipp,  p .  2 5  2 .  Wolf.      1 4f . 

!?Vi'o;j.  Inscript,  19.  ap.  Bninck.     1 

■ 

Anal.  2,  302.     342.                    ^t 

^BSKPHUS. 

^M 

MB.  J.  4.  9'  ' 0-     398- 

Marciakus  Hbracl.                  ^^H 

■ 

p.  69.  Hudson.     474.          ^^H 

Bl.tANU8  ^QTPTUB, 

^^^H 

H^j7tyr.  II,  8.  ap»  firuiick.  Anal. 

Maximus  TYRiua.                      ^^^| 

■      2,  496.     235. 

28,  58.     268.                      ^^M 

^koNlDAB  TaRSNTINUS. 

^^^H 

■^     95.ap.Branck.An.i,245.  487. 

Meleaobe.                                 ^^^^ 

I       96,  1.   ap.  Brunck.   Anal,  i. 

i.3.ap.Brunck.AoaLi,i.    55. 

I            p.  246.      t;o(|. 

M 

H       98,  10.  ap.  Bninck.  Anal,  i, 

Mbnandbr.                                         ■ 

1           246.     91. 

Meineke  nd  Menatidr.  Inc.  326.    fl 

■ 

485-  491'                                       H 

^bBCHBS. 

^H 

■^     ap.  TzeU.  adLycophr.  1263. 

Naupliub.                                 ^^^B 

■          343. 

ap.  Phnt.                              ^^^H 

LuCtAN. 

Nicandbr.                                  ^^^I 

I>e  Calwnn.      17.        435. 

Alexiph.  106.                           ^^^H 

fc                             24.        491- 

^^^1 
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Alexiph,  226.  203.   * 

Ther.       120.  53. 

461.  528. 

508.  510. 

521.  509. 

763-  iS»- 

783-  45. 
(ap.  Athen.) 

7,  282.  f.     29. 

N0S8I8. 

Epigr,^.     153. 

Oppian. 

De  Piscatione,  i,  145.  208. 

1,  270.  488. 

2,  89.  273. 

2,  588.     208. 

3,  599.     208. 

4,  39-       »o8- 
De  Venatione.  1,  72.       420. 

4,  138.     490. 

Orac.  Sibyll. 

14,214.     91. 

Orpheus. 
.  Arg.  880.     240. 
Arg,  ap.  Plin.  25,  c.  9.     355. 
De  Lapid,     355. 

755-     836. 
Hymn,  Apoll.  33,  1 2.     90. 

Farm  EN  IDES. 
Fragm.     102. 

Fragm,  ap.  Sext.  (adv.  Math.  7, 
III.)  V.  12.     429. 

Pausanias. 

2.  2.       436. 

2.  22.     469. 

2.  23.  (p.  163.)     470. 

2.  26.     50. 

2.  27.     471. 

5-  15-  (P-  415)    470. 
5.  17.    286. 

5-  H-     474. 

8.  10.  (pp.  618,  619.)     470. 

10.  8.     469. 

10.  36.  471. 


Petri  Epist.  {in  N.  T.) 
II.  I,  4.     436. 

Phadimus. 

Epigr.  1,10.  ap.  Brunck.  AnaL 
I,  261.     342. 

PHALiBCUS. 

Epigr.  5,  4.  ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

1,  422.     484. 

Phanias. 

Epigr.  3,  3.  ap.   Brunck.  Anal. 

a,  52-     301. 
7,3.ap.  Brunck.  An.  2, 54. 21. 

Pherecrates. 
ap.  Eustath.     349. 

Phil. 

De  AnimaL  p.  344.     208. 

Philippus  Thbssal. 

Epigr.  77,  5.  ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

2,  233.     203. 

Philoxenus. 

Epigr.  ap.  Brunck.  Anal.  2, 5S 
#       302- 

Phrynichus. 

-<4[p>p.  Soph.  p.  22.     28. 
23.     220. 

Pindar. 

Olymp.  I,  46.  68. 

I,  90.  521. 

1,  178.  224. 

2,  12.  300. 

a,  73'     367- 
4,  17.     285. 

4.31-  »o3. 

4»  277.  327. 

6,  106.  412.  447. 

6,  no.  330. 

6,  120.  386. 

9,  20.  287. 

9,  30.  184. 

9,  87.  282. 

10,  51.  257. 
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Olymp.  lo,  96,  19. 

13'  33*  46t. 
Pytk,      1,  7.        287. 
1,  96.      19. 

1,  156.   .ip. 

2,  98.     36- 

3,  65.      151. 

4,  136.  224. 
4,  265.  146. 
4,  297.  436. 

14.  358.  t26. 
4.4^4-  68- 
4,450.  102, 
4,  532.  80. 
6,  47.  520. 
9,  24.  520. 
9,  148,  212. 
12,  14.  461. 
NetH,     3,  118,  351. 

3.  13'-   >^3' 

6.  56.  rg. 
8,  2.  80. 
8,  15,      183. 

8.  43.  68. 
g»  38.     439. 

9,  45.  287. 
I  u  ,30.  436. 

Isthm,    6f  34.     47a. 
Fragm.  inter t.  86.     386. 

93.  BoEckli.  (p.  17.  Heyn.)5i8. 

Plato. 

Alcib.  I,  9.  p.  III.  e.     .^95. 
^^/dii.  2.  p.  143.  o,     503. 
Cri^o.  p.  43.  b.     299. 
DeLegg.  4,  p.  7  i  8.     373. 
7,  p,  810.  d.     322. 
Phtedon.    p.  86.  <?.      508. 

95-  ^-      3S<i. 

112.^.  467. 
Phadr.  p.  241.  6.  349. 
ThecEt.  sect.  33.  p.  168.  c.      t;o 

p    175*     .^o- 
TYm.  p.  40.  b.     162. 
76.  /».     26J. 
Com.  ap.  Poll.  6,  25.     322. 

Plutarch. 

Ad  Prinrip,  Inrrttd.  c.  3.     354. 


(Plutabcb.) 

Am.  Fratr.  c.  ejtr.     19. 
De  Aud,  Poet.  p.  22.  e.     345. 
De  EM  6.  (8,  372.  Reiske.)  3a. 
Marc.  Anton.  43.      106. 
Qtffr*/.  CcmriV.  9,  15.     287. 


Pollux. 

i.  7- 
2,3- 
^»  7- 

3.  3^ 

4,  19. 

7'5- 
7»  13- 
7,  26. 


217. 

459* 

S40. 

540- 

459- 

78. 

238. 

489- 


P0LYBIIT8, 

4.  39*  5c»-  5** 
4<4i-     331- 


473. 


POLYCHARM. 

ap.  Athen.  8.  p.  333./■ 
PoMPONlL'9  Mrla. 

I,  19,  5.  Tzs-chuck.     474. 

PROCOPIUS. 

De  Bella  Goth.  r.  c.  18.     529. 

QuiNTUB  SmTRNJSOS. 

1 ,  64.      356. 

r,  213.     420. 

T,   217.       5. 

I,  369.  420. 
1, 725.    420. 

3'  775-  356. 
5,  299.  325. 
r3,  485.  208. 

Rhianus. 

Epigr.  1,21.  ap.  BruDck.  Anal, 

479-     339- 

iip.  Stepb.  Byz.     156. 

Sapi'ho. 

Fragm.     139. 

SCHOW. 

Chart.  Papyracea.  p.  1 8, 22.  ajj. 
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SCYLAX. 

(Sophocles.) 

Peripl.  p.  28.  Hudson.     473. 

TracMn.  904 

204. 

107 

2.     203. 

SiMMlAS. 

ap.  Tzetz.  Chiliad.  7,  (8.) 

Stbsichorus. 

144-     5"- 

p.  28,  5.  Suchf.     88.     271. 

SiMONIDBS. 

Stob-«ub. 

Epigr.  59,  2.  (65.)  ap.  Brunck. 

Phys.  p.  856. 

344. 

Anal.  I.  138.     278. 

-     59*  3'  (65)  ap-  Brunck.  Anal. 

Strabo. 

1,  138.     55. 

8.  Pp..35o*35»-     364. 

70,  3.  (76.)  ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

8.  p.  367. 

379- 

I,  141.     183. 

9.  p.  426 

469- 

85, 4.  (9 1  •)  ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

10.  p.  458 

364. 

I,  143.     301. 

1 2.  p.  562 

473- 

Fragm.  ap.  A  then.  1 1 .  p.  480. 

15.  P- 734 

530- 

537. 

17.  p.8i8 

333- 

ap.  E.  M.  p.  634,  6.     259. 

ap.  Schol.  11.  /3,  2.       416. 

Stbato. 

Epigr.  68,  2. 

ap.  Brunck.  Aoal. 

SOPHOCLBS. 

2.375-     ^9. 

JJax.  177.     337. 

322.(320.  Lobeck)  202. 

Thbocritus. 

608.     50. 

1,31. 

269. 

933-     461. 

2,  2. 

294. 

950.  (932.)     321. 

5,    104. 

529- 

1019.  (1049.)     490- 

6,  33- 

144. 

Antig.i'].       11. 

8,  13. 

i66. 

341.     267. 

8,  27. 

529- 

509.     262. 

13.  58. 

204. 

619.     151. 

i3»  74. 

3". 

(Edip,  C.  485-8.  (472-5)  294. 

20,  19. 

395- 

1303-    ns- 

21,39- 

219. 

1 490.     428. 

22,  49. 

432. 

1685.     156. 

22,  67. 

422. 

(Kdip.  T.  2.            345. 

22,  97. 

5»9- 

1094-      337- 

22,  115. 

27. 

1265.      204. 

22,  167. 

278. 

1352.      307. 

23.  18. 

107. 

Philoct.    291.       274. 

25,  100. 

280. 

3'3-       27. 

25.  183. 

155. 

702.       274. 

25.  246. 

273- 

745.       201. 

28,  15. 

196. 

1 132.  (1137.)  323. 

Epigr.  20.  (21,  3.  ed.  Gaisford 

1 157.     67. 

396. 

Truchin.  94.          67. 

132.        67. 

Theognik. 

698.        448. 

1 1 1 .  ed.  Gaisf.  ( i  j  5. Brunck 

847.        36. 

150. 

^H 

^^^H 

(HI    QUOTED. 

57l1 

SlKOGNIS.) 

Xknophon.                                             ■ 

1     '75-     38I' 

Amb,  tp  4,  4.       33  •'              ^J 

176.       330^ 

I,  8,  8.       317.              ^^H 

z,  4,  20.     4^-              ^^1 

EBON.  AlbXANDR. 

3.  6,  4.  [6.)     195.        ^H 

Epigr.  1.  I.  ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

3.3>ii-                        ^H 

2.  405.     344. 

3-^  4'  34'     2'8.             ^H 

4,  2,  1,       218.            -        1 

IE0PHRASTU8. 

4'  2*  3-       43».                 ^J 

Mist.  PL  6,  82.     114. 

4>  5*  a>       2oS-             ^H 

Hp.Poq)hyr.deAbi?tm.  2,6.452. 

5.  2,  17,     290.            ^H 

6.1.28.   467.         ^H 

6,  4,  I-       290.             ^^H 

IL'CTDIDSS. 

6.  5.  «.S-  (15-)     ^3^-         1 

J       2,  76.       263. 

7,  3,  2.      468.             ^J 

3»  59'     372. 

7.3*9-       '1^-             ^H 

3.  74.     220. 

7,2,20.(11.)     232.     ^^ 

7,  81.     261. 

8.  83.     340. 

Cyrop.l,t^%,        299.                      ■ 

2.3*13.     437^              ^^ 

Heitcn.i,  ^,  \.       484.              ^^H 

iBTZBB. 

4.  4'                               ^H 

ad  Horn.  p.  4.  Herm.     41ft. 

7,  2,  28.                    ^^H 

ad  Lycophr.  662.     s^G, 

M^m,  3,  9,  6.       31.               ^^^1 

1263.  504. 

De  Venat.  6,  15.  267.              ^^H 

to 

Coloph.  ap.  Athen.  p. 462.  c.  294^    M 

H|^          SCRIPTORE 

S  ROM  AN  I.                  ^M 

Hmji^  Mabc&llinus. 

Gyllius.                                      ^^^I 

r     30,  8.     S30. 

De  Bosporo.  3,  5.     473.          ^H 

|.l>e  DiVi/i.  2,  30.     55. 

HORATIUS.                                                   ^^H 

Od.  2,  i7»  14*       2.                ^^§ 

'  F<rrr.  4,  57.     474. 

3.4.  »J'       23.                        1 

Sat.  5, 26.  (Schol  Acr,  el  Fruq.)     1 

L  AUDI  AN. 

474'                                           1 

.i?flfi/.  Praserp.  1,  236,     57. 

1 
ILLIUa* 

Ovid.                                                    J 

Amor,  7,  13,  14.      155-           ^^1 

1.  IS'     39»- 

^^H 

2,  6.       59. 

Plimub.                                        ^^H 

20,  5.     195. 

9. 1—15.   487.             ^H 

^5*  9'           355-                   ^H 

I8NEE,  Conrad. 

27.^3-                      ^H 

!?<•  AW.  AqmtiL  lib,  4.     4fi'i. 

^H 
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Propertius. 

3.  8,  50.     s7- 

Schneider. 

Hist.  Litt,  Piscium.     486. 

SlLVIUS. 

3,  I,  76.     294. 

Statius. 

Theb,  8,  225.     294. 

TiBULLUS. 

2.  5.  23.     57- 
2.  5»  98.     294. 


Virgil. 

JSneid.  i,  723.  293. 

2.  527-  293. 

3.  525-  293. 
5.1(6.  489. 

7*  H7-  293. 

10,  211.  487. 
11,550.  214. 

11,  813.  262. 
Eclog.  8,  82.  448.  553. 
Georgic.  i,  375.  41. 

2.  528.  293. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^H                INDEX 

1 

^^M       OF  GREEK  WORDS  AND  PHRASES.                H 

^■,    N.  B.    The  tfferenceg  are  to  ths  Pnffet  of  the  LexUoffut.     Those  words  wkieh          1 

^^■|nilA«  subject  0/ an  at  tide  are  diatinguUhed  by  nn  initial  capital  letter.     Radical          1 

^^BrA«i  composed  of  capital  letters  in  the  tertj  arc  written  tht  aanw  in  the  Indeje.                ^J 

^P 

*AdTjpovfl»t  d?itjpoviaf  39. 

atok&TTotXot,  665.                  ^^1 

a  changed  to  c,  7,  69. 

abrffios,  32. 

AiuXos-,  63.                            ^^1 

*AV,;i»,37- 

a7/)o),  119,                                ^^^ 

a^i7»^,  adeVos,  33. 

ciio-a,  59.                                          1 

a  fur  17  Ion.  180. 

'A^iijo-m,  33* 

fTt<rror.  attrroiwioy,  51.             j 

\        Adaror,  r. 

«di7<^>a7or,  37. 

atwpa,  (iiotpcM,  136.             ^^B 

l^^fMroF,  5, 

*Ahms,  33, 

a^a,  73.                            ^M 

'Aocrat,  5. 

dfioXf(r;(**K,  38. 

dxaXot,  74.                            ^H 

1        iJa<ra;ii)>^,  8, 

*AfioF,  29, 

•a*<w,  13.                      ^H 

aatrntrBau  2,  tl. 

ndpot,  33. 

'Ajtijv,  13,  161.                      ^^ 

-  ad(TBf}Vf  2. 

55»,35. 

dxXf f  c  for  axX«/(f,  396.             J 

da(ri(pp<av^  7* 

dfidcXtor,  53,  58. 

aKptjf  aKftaia,  90^                   ^^J 

«WfK,  2,  8,  143. 

dfldrXost  53. 

nKfUJTTjf  76.                              ^^1 

"Aaros,  3,  5. 

«eiX'7^of»  53. 

'Ajcoonjcraf,  75.                     ^^B 

adttt,  I,  5. 

«*'»'>  35, 

dXaXicfi)/,  uXe^rtv,  548.                1 

)     6^a^n^,  5. 

tifipm^  119' 

oKaXKov,  133.                           ^J 

a^7XPff«  i?4' 

ofXXa,  73. 

oXyor,  133.                             ^H 

'AjSpordC'Wi  a^pArrjt  79. 

dc'/zri/at,  35, 

dXryi^o),  114.                          ^^H 

3fipoTOf,  83. 

*AtiTi(ppotPt  7* 

dXf^tu,  133,                             ^H 

1        oya^fOff,  333- 

aCo/xttt,  47.^ 

nXctr,  257.                               ^H 

fiyaxXftr($f,       irvoxXvrof, 

dijSccu,  di]rdta,  38. 

dXcKw,  aXi$v,  133,  I41.            1 

384. 

'Mp^  37- 

oXffti.  359.                                      1 

^Pya/im,47. 
1        AyyfXiar,   A77fXtfj,  'Ay- 
,           yf\iris,  II,  &c. 

A^rop,  5,  44. 

JXnXt^a,  205.                         ^^m 

ddama-lat  81. 

aktjpevm,  257.                         ^^H 

*A^<V<^Tot,  357. 

fix ^ fat,  aX^fat,  254.              ^^% 

Arrfi,  135. 

04  chanKed  to  f,  69. 

dX/tiirroy,  406.                                1 

"       ayrlnxa,  T40. 

"AuSiyXor.  47. 

aXtt'Sfiadait       aXtvii}dpat           1 

*Ay»'p«i>;^or,  18. 
ayjya^a,  1 39. 

iHpyXtif,  53. 
AVof*  45; 

,   397;        .                                     1 
aX<t»;,  aXKTtfp,  133.               ^J 

ttyijo^a,  116,  139. 

al&tpta  optirra^  41. 

oXXodltTTflV,   333.                            ^^1 

ayrjTOi,  47- 

ni(9»J/j,  39. 

aXXo«t$vr.  354.                   ^H 

ayv<Jff,  47-    ^ 
Ay/Lin,  dypruw,  31. 

aikovpoi,  67. 
af^ama,  403. 

ci/ioXtir,  194.                         ^^H 

apaprnvofj  83.                         ^^H 

*Aypfu>,  20, 

mWo),  Atvof,  aii<>o*,  59, 

*A/i3/J(»0'ior,  79.                     ^H 

o^«f.  355- 

ojoXXew,  64. 

^A^parcf,  79,  189,              ^M 

alo\ndii>pn^»     atvXoKopvs, 

^Apiyaprov,  407,                     ^1 

odctv,  23. 

aitikop^jTtjtf       aloXopi- 

Afifi^K,  22.                                           1 

aUrjKuSf  22, 

rptjs^  66. 

'A/ioXy<p,  <i/4oXymor,  85.            J 
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aV<^/,  94. 

dTTfiXro),  dirriAcu,  1 1 7. 

av$atut,  20. 

fl/i^//3poraff,  83. 

dyr*<'XX,i/,  260. 

oi&tfat/acTOff.  22. 

nfA<lnde^iot,  96. 

djTftVci**',  130* 

ai^u>t>,  461. 

(I/J^lTToXcVflV,  43< 

J.                dircXXat,  dTrrXXd^ccy,  TI7. 

AYPAa,  146. 

1.                uTrfpdaia,  513. 

AYPQ.  145.  153. 

'A^(^<r,  94. 

d7rfp*iViOff,  52. 

aifrayptXQit  22,  281. 

ufifplv  eotnra,  98. 

aiTij/iOfta,  uTrrffiotrvvtjf   a* 

avr^papr  3U- 

«^q5>lr  ?;(fti/,  97. 

ir^^tuv,  31. 

aiTixtt,  314, 

u/A^jfjiWri/iOr.  93. 

UFTijitJjpa,  dmjuparo,  dwriv- 

AiVwr,  avrotfff,  171. 

afifpirjioXov^  523. 

puv,  144,  145. 

oi';^f4V,  117. 

Ji'u,  134. 

'Aixt^aj^ff,    nam.    prop. 

d<^p>r,  539. 

dvafit^pay^ef   dwt^ 

ifipoxi,   ^    154. 

*A0f*^f,  177. 

,    206. 

*Ajriiy»  <?ir*of,  154, 

d(p*wita,  uj^tuynii,  138, 

avajSefipvXf,  20f,. 

'AiTit,  155. 

a^doTOf,  17^,410.  ^ 

aro^^po^etf,        oki^ 

^poj^tv,   diro^aXXoi,  I20. 

a^vfiOff,     iit^wc,    a(^» 

201. 
ai«iiVo^a(,  118. 

dTTo^iVo),  130, 
dnofphfti,  157. 

d^opi^fu*,  147.             ^H 

aKOTrpi^crair,  486, 

'Awo/pirm,  &c»  156. 

ANEefl,  134. 

dito\ov(i>f  I2I» 

'A^fftv,  178. 

avfiXfla-Satf  268. 

'Asro^i'i/Qi,  •AjTo^iJft*,  158. 

dx^ot,  d;^^d;iat.  465. 

dyriXi^crfii,  263, 

aTTovpat,        dirovpdftfvos. 

d^or,  179, 

dvfi^fip0at,  60. 

^Awovpof^t      diruvprjfTOif 

du,  2. 

dv<Xt TTfiV,   26'^. 

iiTTotptj^o),  144,  &c. 

dui.  /O  */e<^,  188. 

dvo'rtKcifiei'os'.  Av€ 

krtKaro,    aTrpdyjutajv,  30. 

"'"PTOj  135. 

.    104. 

'Airptarrjv,  73*  161. 

'AwTfi*',  188. 

di'ci'f*;^^!^,  106. 

dpd^off,  a^8ti>,  157. 

•Aiurai*,  d^rofp  l8a. 

dyeovrai^  1 39. 

dptitau,  285,  545. 

aj/fO-tf,  108. 

fl/"77«^,  544- 

B. 

'AWuj,  Ji^fUp  107. 

ap7ip*yoty  24. 

^u&VKriTtjtt  38I- 

dirr<i»vrai,  139. 

dp^r,  apiarot,  545. 

ibto^ws,  38. 

ANHrO,  135. 

dpc-,  With  its  compounds, 

litHpapiuitiv,  190. 

dvrfXerjg,  1 1 8. 

385. 

^i^parat,  1 90. 

*A»^»^^f.  tlO.  T3^ 

J.               apiSTjKot,  54. 

jatoTrXm'*!;,  296. 

dtrrjpiOpuv,   nS, 

^AplCjjXof,  47. 

jSiof,  166. 

flv^loF,  di'^^o),  134. 

nfpiOToy,  229. 

^XdCftP,  193. 

ANea,  134,  141. 

Jp((7T0ff,  38.J. 

3Xd|,  84. 193. 

dvl^iii^  26. 

dpK«Ci>,    dpKCOpU,     ApKlOSf 

3X*r,  190. 

aVoi7/i^i'.  30* 

162,543,  &c. 

^\fjXpot,  193. 

(WcTayan',  504. 

dpiiut,  538. 

/!JXt/AdC«t»'..  192. 

'AvTiav,  aiTintii,  1. 

^I.            dpOcu,  153. 

/SX/ror,  193. 

avri^i'iji*.  161. 

dp^€.  122, 

J8X*TTW.  84,  T89, 

dtTi^uX^JCTft   122. 

Apxopait  16  "J. 

^\C((a,  206. 

OI^tO<i},    I4I. 

dcrai,  24. 

^^dp*h,  194. 

dyTi<l>epi((t>,  I22> 

^XdidKtit,  84^  189.  194. 

HvTOfAUt,  134. 

(iiTtiTo,  9. 

^oXo/ifli,  196. 

di^uo),  atoriTtr,  115. 

»ajj,  24. 

0d<r*f«.  479. 

^Moiyci,  24,  112,  r 

J5.            OTWi,  25, 
drdtut  10. 

Bo  vXo/iai,  194. 

do^TT^p,   tttlpTOf    13( 

/5i>wXvTxJff.  89. 

dTrattiAeaf^  68. 

ar^,  535-,   , 

^pd^  190.  ^ 

^A«-d/j;^o/iai,  167. 

OTtoKTa,  artoyrft,  il. 

fipaxtuf,  ftpaxrfmh  20 K 

ofraTdtm^  dwdtt),  1 1 

7.             rtTfio.  10. 

^pij^t,  200.                  ^^1 

dnarrjiKdt,  50. 

"ATI?,  5. 

^poTOs,  84.  189.           IM 

*Airavpav,  1 44. 

drffti',  60. 

Bpo;^^fai,   ;jpr);^^ff.   ^|^^fl 

dn-aupiVicfrat,  147 

drds*  2. 

Xdr,     DPOXQ*    (^^pMin 

ajraxfulv,  1  1 8. 

Arof,  2,  23. 

^pi»>f do^at,  fipvx*a,  300^  | 

<W"?>^^»  515- 

dnj^ojt  1 1 . 

&c.                                1 

nntiXdU,  260. 

drifpat,  II. 

)3^v«,  ao6,                       1 
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y  changed  to  i,  140. 

yadca<?m,  yad/o),  496. 

yavpot,  19, 

ycyooTC,  I42. 

yryuva^  112. 

yri^f  p,  496. 

ytpaoxoi,  20. 

•H<^f*  378. 

IH/^f,  Tiry^r,  nom.  prop., 

3. 

^. 

A  inflerted,  321. 
8ai7^ioi'«  235. 
do^^vof,  209. 
haiam^  120. 
datf,  209. 
Aaifppoiy^  309. 

ftacd^,  240. 
&ia),  217. 
Ac'arai,  212. 
dforo,  216. 
dfdicrffo/MU,  275' 
Bfd^Kiifiaty  70. 
8*t8ia,  I J  2. 
dfiBotKat  1364  275. 
dfcfX/7,  dftfXdfo-ar,  229. 
dfikrm,  221, 
AfiXijt  ^ci'rXot,  217, 
driAWt',  319. 
^*wi,  503. 
Sfiin&Uf  73. 

(BfiTTVOK,   229, 

dri<i>»  137,  355. 
dtpljj  120. 
drvrr,  316. 
JfifXnff  58. 
^«f  330. 
dio«cW«t},  118. 

dtarmpm,  23,5. 
AiaKTopoSt  bidxTfap,  230. 
Stctxci>t  332. 
Btakt^aa-6ait  4O2, 
iitanpT)iT<T<t)^  4<)2. 
dwnrp/fiF,       BiawpUtrSat^ 

491- 

StartKfMtipoprUf  50I> 

d*4«»,  232. 

**'.  355.  375- 

5*^»  73-  ^ 
diauro),  1 18,  233. 

iv6<f>ovt  378. 


Aoiitrcraro,  212- 
AtJoTo,  215* 
dotci^o>f  213. 
Soi^ul,  482* 
dotij,  213. 
hdptrov,  229. 
wfpiicXvTcJir,  389. 
8vff-«X/ti  for  di»0-icXf  ra,  296. 
Svcrtro  iffkiovi  226. 

E. 

*  changed  to  o,  70,  3i6» 

499. 
faXr}v,  256. 
'Eovdr,  236. 

«ip.  43* 
'Eat^t  242. 
«yyi»aXI{(i},  120. 

ryKcir€(Xi7(Taif  <yicaTiXXri»', 

263. 
ErKQ.  131,  141. 
typffyo^,  116, 
tyXf^pifOf  120. 
ihavMf  24 J. 

i8rfH«tca^  tiirfSrfiTfiati  I37. 
fdrjdoKitf  t^rjiorat,  1 30. 

{^w.  137' 
eedva,  284. 
EEGQ,  137. 

(VlKOO-i,    284. 

tiXfiai,  354. 
iiXwtrm^  284, 
*?jiro,  139. 
Kfjoff,  enot,  246. 
i&tXoimiv^  1 62, 
i6iXi0,  194- 
f^w.  134,  138. 
?^wjifci,  137. 
f(  changed  ia  at,  136. 
tlftptyri,  325. 
(lut^^i",  240. 
ffSoi;.  353. 
fMa,  137. 
fi4cr*»i»,  376. 
ftxrXor,  53. 
tiKw,  137. 
fiXdfit',  266. 
tTkap,  259, 
EZX^Iv.  253. 
ftXri<rda(,  26S. 
tt\(6)f  (iX(6>,  354. 
*tX7,  270. 
(Tkrj,  235. 

fi'Xii'dcIcr^ai,  269,  397* 
tlXinodft,  266. 


rtXXo^rvn,  262^ 
rtXXc0>  fiAXo*,  254. 
ttXtifuimSt  255. 
etXvpiuoif    «TXv6pijv,    tl- 

Xvcra,  ei!Xi/a'd(iV,  274. 
iil\x/(f}u^tt>f  -da»,  274* 
*^uoi,  272. 
clXoi,  <rX6i»  2,'^4» 
*iVas  picriTf)^  223. 

<4m«a,  137,  275. 
*«rov,  *ttrel»'j  132. 
flpviifvai^  310. 
ci^ji'O'aTo,  305. 

«i^uTo,  307, 
tlpvui,  308. 
f*/ja>,  300. 
'Ei(r*ca>,  133. 
Ufi>da,  136. 
fKaSfvSov,  13 1. 
eVddt^oi/,  122. 
«itdiJ/xf  V,  424. 
"EKi^Xwf,  J 79' 

fKTJTi,   283. 

**irtrayXo,  73. 
fVurt/,  283, 

«X^*,  259. 

c*Xd<rafi  cXnOTifi  255. 
fXauvbi,  391. 
EAAO,  256. 
fX/yj^oy,  129. 
■EXcXi'Co*,  287. 
rX^Xt/da,  tl6. 
fXtanroif  287. 
AXei^avor,  270* 
rXXcr^,  265. 
EAAQ,  2r>5. 
fXfffro,  12a. 
'EXo-at,  253. 
tXvpa,^  273. 
t\v{r$TJvai,  272. 
fKvoif  272. 
EAQ»  2.^9. 

t'pfipapfvr}tffjLf3paratt  190. 
ffij7«7ii^,  251. 
ffAireXava,  455. 

EMno,  131. 
tpffrnXxoiitt  54O, 
fV  7ro<rt,  268. 
evaiptitj  1 19. 
(vaXufdtoptu,  397* 
ttnpa,  119. 
fv&nriop,  323. 
'Eva/lio.  288. 
cVA«^ioff,  291, 
<vdotd^rtv,  313. 
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J            tvbvvm,  134. 

«V<d/|tofr,  61,  291. 

fvfititpoiVf  30. 

L             ^vfyK€^u^  1 3 1. 

'Emnpa,  335, 

evfte{*Xotf»  223. 

^m      ENEeQ,  133. 

e7rti7pai/or,  341,344, 

fuaeij/.  1«8. 

^H       tv€iXivte''nT0ai,  397. 

eTrti7pof,  338. 

tVKrjXrireipay       evmtjjkffroft 

^^        ivttkXtoy,  363. 

eTTi^caift*'*  349- 

282. 

f             ENEKQ.  132. 

r»ri^oci£«t>',  348. 

ECriyXof,  279. 

^^       (vrKotfila^ou,  132, 

tfnKpTJtriUf  168. 

fWTpiJtfTfJhf,  484* 

^H      rWirci),  123. 

fVtX*^«<r^at,  402. 

iifpttTKoi^  Ike.  153> 

^^B      iif^poi,  119. 

artXr;(rmciii/,    eViXi^ir/Aona- 

Evpi^jStinyy,   nom.  prop, 

^H      '  E V J7i'od€,  1 1 0,  1 33 . 

,  "^^'547- 

285.                                  1 

^V     wyfivoxa,  1 16,  133. 

€7riTr« Xaya,  455. 

tvpv^t  285. 

f             tVdevr€i',3I4. 

^iri^raSoi^,  167,  170, 

Evpxrrot,  nom.  prop.,  284      ; 

L         ENea,  133, 141. 

iTna-Tdrta,  1 3 1. 

tuf,  247, 

^K      mWa)»  133. 

tiritrreXXoi  ere  tiyyrXii^i',  13. 

fucrrpcK^ot,  1 85. 

^B      rMTro),  136. 

fintFTf(l>r}s,  292. 

E^re,  313. 

^^       cVtoTTftv,  e^icTfl-ok,  132, 

inurrtifyoi,  29 1. 

et-<t)dkapa,  528.              ^H 

cVtiTtrii),  fVto-«r<i>,  123. 

«7nrr)dfwtt  299, 

ciJxofMit,  117.                 ^H 

fvvcKriyaiog,  1 13. 

fwiT7}8tt^  295. 

;Ex«r.vr^r,  319.           ^ 

«^i;^,  236. 

rn-iiTySrvw,  299. 

ExoooojT^trm,  tx^oOowei, 

fwnjvioff  TTOiiii,  41. 

€7n<p^p€tv,  339. 

.  3^'.                                i 

fVOTTTJt   131. 

fWo/icu,  244. 

IX*-'  131.                            1 

fi'CXTty,  cVocrt'x^wi',  113. 

(jrorpvvttp    ayyfXlqv  rivif 

<{.j,  236,                       ^J 

rvo^^Xro),  72. 

12. 

ioiSa,  137.                       ^H 

?VTeo,  134. 

fffTOT*  rn-ov/wvfiy,  41. 

•e«^€v,  25.         j^m 

rja><i>,  IT5- 

rrro),  521,^ 

tapytip,  i^prtt(cv,  130.        1 

<^to-a(,  397. 

tpy^ara  dy€pt»xii,  19. 

_J 

ilanoiCpot,  T59. 

EPAO,  157. 

H 

f^4tkuv,  260. 

epft&oj,  300. 

^ditopof ,  233,                 ■■ 

*£fXnt^uftv,  261. 

CpftTTW,   129. 

rpfia-pa,  30O. 

(rfXSi  trf  Tov  frXovtov,  l3^^ 

«^eXtTT€ti',  263. 

C6<poii,  378. 

e|«rir»y8ff,  298. 

fpf^W7  1^^,369. 
epTjpiTra,  1 10. 

^Owiy/ilOl/,  22, 

eJ^(po>f}(rat,  310, 

^arypfii',  23. 

L        €^T/Xi/c«,  397- 

ffpi-  nrith  its  compounds, 

Cttarnp,  66.                      ^_ 

^m    f|/xxa>,  367. 

,  J85. 

fl 

^V          tlopKOVVt  438. 

Kpifioui,  nom.  prop., 286, 

H 

r          cfovXi?,  260, 460. 

*E/n/Sii>TTjs,    Dom,    prop., 

17  changed  to  a,  t8o.           1 
jJfor«,r,3i4,535.             J 

L          f^o^d,  463. 

.  ,^«5. 

^K       iolo,  249. 

jpcjjpos-,  337. 

fffiVr.314.                 ^H 

H      c*cJX«.7i. 

Ep^a,  300. 

'Hyde,o,.p3,              V 

^H        EAi/ro,  63. 

fp;i«(ov,  230,  302. 

TiO*<T0qv  for  t)a-&T}Vt  i37 

^H      rtraiyiCa,  120. 

ipfjiatc€ii  302. 
/p^/r,  300, 

^^       Viroivdf,  61, 

r/av/iiOS.4r5. 

1             r«ramof,  61. 

ippvfTarOs  308. 

'H€pt/ioui,     nom.    prop.. 

eVaX/^ft*',  54'^- 

Jppo.,  1^7. 

286.                          ^ 

oroX^ir,  548. 

fpo-rti,  f/wny,  I,'J7, 

;Hrv»  '35-                M 

fnapKtlv,  544,  548, 

'Ept^aXof ,  noni ,  prop.,  286. 

*Hcpiof.40.                  ^ 

€TrapKtaai,  548. 

'Ept'fcr^au  303. 

^fpofcd7j,  ^9' 

riravfMtrdai,  1 49. 

ipvn^i,  1 29,  304. 

jjtpof^ins,  39. 
^^of,  134. 

cfrav/Moi,  150. 

"E/ovcr^a*,  303. 

"HTJcif,  »;ra>i»,  324. 

rrovpio-Jto^a^  14  7. 

tpvTo,  306. 

'Hjcn,  'HwcTTur,    i^f(rT9f» 

rrravpicrKoif  150, 

*Epuro?,  nom.  pmp«,  28L4. 

,    ^^^7' 

rnrtiyui,  llH. 

ipvnpai  ttyy*\ir}s  gen,  or 
ayycX*i;i'  accua,,  13. 

HX4/3aToi,  ,^29. 

rrreXatra*  op<eov,  438. 

^o^irti^r,  1 10. 

Epa)(Ii>,  *Ep^tjf,  310. 

^paftroPj  82. 
"^Wp^porov,  Si. 

^t',  243- 

4jTiT6prjv,  133. 

^H        En-'d/^Mi*  168,  288. 

tOTTfi),    132, 

fffutanik^  322.               ^H 

■pmn 

"SlffiflllCT^ffiSUff  AIS^D 

PHRASE^^^^^^^ 

^^F,  314. 

*»?/«,  25- 

K6ua^ou  132^^                        ^H 

iXaSrfy,  1X7,  370. 

KOViOVTft  TTcdtOlO,   1  4.                 ^^H 

^i^ifo*',  131. 

Kdrrrttiy  ir<^6>,  133.               ^^| 

ncfiica,  r)v*i)($T}iff  1 32. 

aXaf,  264. 

xopv^aioXof,  64.                  ^^M 

nvti)^6fjLT}u^  121, 

«XXa>,  254,  267. 

Kovpidio^t  393.                    ^H 

jiVTjya  fir}t',  1 18. 

IXvs,  270. 

Kprjyvos,  395.                        ^H 

nvlnanf^  1 24. 

tovSt  for  (ovr*,  uiin^p,  343. 

Kpt^fuo,  78.                            ^H 

TlVOptT},  ^l(). 

rnrea,  128. 

KP«^'7;  454-                               ^1 

^Fwyou,  135,  ^ 

*IcrK«,  276. 

A'pcdia<k>,  78.                            ^^H 

ifopn,  ijop^iat,  jy^^pyf H*,  lyrfp- 

Mnrc,  279. 

ltvAda.93.                              ^H 

raCov,  136. 

iffTTw,  132. 

ci^f^r,  Kvdp0s,  33.             ^^H 

mritrraTO^  121. 
J7*nju,  117. 

it^jcd,  It8. 

KvXiVdiD,  75<                       ^^^1 

KVti^ri,  93.                                ^H 

'Hp«.  335- 

K. 

levn'fXXoi'^  93.                      ^H 

Jpa*.ot,  iypav«<D,  344, 

K  interchanged   with  x^ 

xvpiof  yufatfftSf,  394.           ^^| 

^pt,  42. 

73; 
Kaaaip<Oj  KaBtipas,  119. 

xobdfMi,  53a.                        ^^H 

mwinjo-a,  310. 

Kuvor,  524.                         ^^^ 

n^h  3.^1. 

Kn^c05*,  122, 

?"j  315- 

Kadn^va  rd,  326. 

^H 

'HiJrf,  313. 

ita^t^oi^,  122. 

Xa^for^at  trodof,  14.             ^^H 

n<piovv,  121. 

■7^(1  from  ay  Hi,  T  16. 

Kaiara  ra,  ica*fTa€0'«ra,379. 

Xd^yjrofitH,  ]3i.                    ^^H 

ifrtivoff,  119. 

Xci^i^,  187.                            ^H 

9710^0,  rjcap/uiai.  136* 

KctKff  vv^,  369. 

A«y*tv,  398.                                  1 

KoXii'df  tir^m,  396. 

XtiXf^tSt  Xfix^t  XtXfix-          1 

e. 

KOfxari^  ddjjxat,  23. 

fi&res,  Xux^^*  ^**X*»»          1 

BadtTa-€iv,  344. 

ita^eu',  Ka^oj/TCf,  370. 

546.                                     _J 

^aicot,  344. 

KopTfpu  ?pya,  48. 

XiXrj&a,  It 6.                             ^^fl 

Sdatrtiv^  344. 

«ara;idp(j£»f,  20l. 

AfXtr^^^t^Of ,  404.                    ^^M 

dfcwdfWaTOT,  356, 

KOToXi^at,  401. 

XiXoyxa,I^l.                      ^H 

fl«o«/dfjf,  352. 

Karapxo^o*.  1^7- 

Xe|^(,  \t^aa6m,  398.          ^H 

^o««tcXor,352,357. 

(caTCiXtii',  361. 

XfvyaX<of,  321.  ^                   ^^ 

©cojrprfn-ioi',     6f(wptJ;rof, 

KaTtiXijaaif  263. 

Xc^fof  ai^ta»'»  Xcxoff  in>p-         J 

>,  35f- 

iriiTf v^vo^*.  III. 

(Tvv€iv,  (44.                         ^J 

^cMrAoTor,  357. 

KaT€Tp-7}KTait  448, 

Am^Q).  404.                            ^H 

04p€<rBm  7wp6s^  14. 

^tarovXttv,  371. 

X(W>«,  187.                             ^H 

Bfpfid^,  Bip^To,  6i(m^^4l. 

Jtcafdj,  73. 

XiXliaaBat,  XixfwJr,  S4<S.             1 

e«<TK<Aor,  357. 
SfcnrcVior,  185, 

*e*8i'df.  119. 

Xox^r,  404.                             ^J 

pCf'wXoyya,  203. 

dftrviof,  358. 

«*c^)j«(>T<s,373. 

^M 

e<cn«ff,357. 

KcVoTTCI,    305, 

^  followed  by  a  vowe),  ^H 

e«a^aTDff,357. 

icf  cpoya,  202. 

changed  to  /3»  84,  189.  ^H 

Orovdi^f,  352. 

KfXat^/b'ff,  374. 

fia(a  dpoXytuJi^  90.               ^^H 
/icjicpa*-,  73,  161.                    ^H 

Biatros,  5 1 8. 

njX/uif  injXiJt*  283. 

^ouCa>,  343- 

lOfTOf,  KriTOiffTtrar  378.        , 

/laXa,  477.                               ^^ 

eodc,  67, 360. 

Ktcrlv,  509. 

^aXn«ot,  84,  119,  193.                1 

Booat,  159, 

icX€^5«»'>  446. 

jfioXao-crci},  1 19,                               1 

tfpoo-CTttJ,  ^iwrmrf,  J^pdi-TOi^, 

KX*tT<if ,  (cXfiiJ,  KXeiojj  KX17- 

/loXfi'pov,  451.                               1 

508. 

r<Sr,  KXtrrds,  kXv<i>,  383. 

MoXiifff,  nom.  prop.,  297.   ^J 

1. 

it^X€^pa,r^,377. 

fidpirraf  1 90.                           ^^| 

i  connected  with  y,  33, 

Kvi4>as,  378. 

Mrynfpo),  407.                          ^H 

47*;4o- 

itvltrcra,  113. 

Mfytiit^rrjr,  378.                     ^H 

i(UfoKpt}&tfit/0Sf  itsv6iepaKof, 

Ko*iv,  376. 

iUyaptiV,  407.                           ^H 

237- 

itmiT7.  73. 

^<  Xa^pa  TO,  377.                    ^H 

lay6s,  239. 

KOtpavos,  344. 
(foXwrupTOr,  393. 

MfXae,  /lAaiKi^  374.            ^H 

Idtip,  50. 

^^Xyu,  90.                               ^H 

**ijXd'c.  so,  58. 

KaX^r,  *coX^.  390. 

^Xrt,  19 It  202.                       ^H 

l(ov,  122. 

K^jfiirofi  132. 
pp 

^fXi^  84,  193.                         ^^H 

^^ra 

^^^^^H 
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MEAIQ,  itJJ. 

oXai7  uv(,  369. 

ntpiyi-,  466.            ^H 

pXa»,  191. 

*OXoo.Vpox"^.  431. 

ir/p^fiis  486.                ^H 

fiffi^XiMiKa,  84,  189. 

ofiaXiis,  518. 

irfpid«^ioc,  96.              ^^H 

tii^iqKa,    fi^iiT}\ft   M*V*^"t«» 

<t^LXnr,  370. 

nEFO>  352'                ^H 

303. 

0^'^'?;  131.446. 

irVcTiriu,  127. 

fit(TT6t  virvoVf  23. 

OVOfiaKXvTOS^  ^H8, 

ntrpUt  TTtrpos^  333. 

MrraAAa»',  4II. 

oin  ovooToVf  4, 

DfuiraXtpoff,    tlruitrdiiiMif, 

/ifVoXXo*',  413, 

&ivKt<liakos,  537. 

WftJKiy*  319. 

/ir/itiio/iai,  303. 

«^^t.  355.367- 370^  537- 

nEYKa  320. 

^j^neSar-iip,  242. 

ottXi?.  oirXou»  <SfrX<5r*^f, 

^y  535- 

p^TjXiif,  50, 

,S?''    0 

map,  475. 

ifitrr^ar,  165. 

crtra>p»y,  87. 

in*(a>,  w-t'f ^»r,  1 1 8. 

fliTpT},  66. 

opYl,  op«yia,  opyvia,  133. 

trttcpos,  319. 

^ta/>ds,  5 1 8. 

opKtis,  upKioy,  433. 

TTfWa,  319.                   ^^fl 

/**>>*  c,  377- 

<5p^4kV(iv,  440. 

TTirvff,  330.                    ^^1 

fioXf'iy,  84,  189- 

'Op^»;/itim,  439. 

7T\ff<rio»  fjvf  75.            ^^H 

^dpof,  /AopreJs,  84. 

^Op^or,  183,  400. 

^ovXtJff,  377. 

*Otr<Ta,  444. 

irW«>.48l.                     ^H 

*Oir(To/i«4,  114,  137,  444. 

iroamrof,  323,               ^H 

fivKaii^at,  203. 

orpvvui'     dyyfXtfjv     Tiw, 

froddywtijt.  544.             ^H 

^wXrij,  377. 

13, 

froMiXX«i>>  119.             ^^^ 

fUOflfCtiif  48. 

oTTfVf trBatf  447. 

irOtKLXoflrjTtJf,  Ct6,             ^^^ 

ovXa,  ra,  460. 

troictXot:,  65,  1  tg.                1 

N. 

Oi^Xni,  448. 

noiTTVliiit,  481.                       ^J 

witjmitXuTof,  388. 

ovXapoSr  270,  460. 

ntHtf^v^fft^t  4B3.           i^^l 

w^yciTOv,  413. 

O^Xf ,  Oi?XtoF,  456, 

iroXuatvor,  60.              ^^H 

Moopdijf,  157, 

ouXoicdpf^vor^  456. 

TtoXvKXTjrrtf,  386.         ^^1 

w<^oc.  378. 

OijXor,  270,  456. 

n-oXupi^^or,  60.              ^^H 

VftttKOpOt,   233. 

OtrXo;ifi>rcw,  448. 

vopavvup,  144.            ^^H 

NiyyoTtfot,  413, 
Nr}hvfi(iv,  414. 

ov\o^vT€Ofiaif  453. 

TTovXvf,  38.                   ^^H 

o^pior,  474. 

TTpd^r <ra>,  491.                ^^1 

i^Xfiyir.  118. 

otJTwr,  1  72, 

irpccyrvrr^ff,         irpfcy^Sar, 

>T7Xtr7ir,  415, 

ovTfJt  riyoiW  €;^ft,  1 4. 

frpf  tytcTTor,  tt^ lyvr,  496. 

*Ova,  463. 
ov^ew,  tJ;(^f>ff,  464. 
S^r,  13T. 

irpeVw,  351.                              1 

ptSftfii,  118. 

npjBfiv,  483.                          J 

iTjTpcic^tt  415. 

Hpiytrtrtif,  491.                      1 

i-iV,  415. 

oij^/a,  320, 

vprjtrnip,  jrp^tms,  484,       1 

Nait,  vo*.  Nwtrepoy,  4 1 8. 

npi<m}p<MtdrfS,  489.             1 

tmff^aav,  1 68. 

n. 

npt^mjft  4'**8.                 ^J 

I'wpo^,  5a» 

naXipnfTts,  396. 

irpiWir,  484.               ^H 

S, 

irttXn/a-ypfTov,  21. 

wpi*.*,  485.               ^H 

(wdlOKTOpOt,   231. 

TraXXofwVcav^  267. 

Trpoci/M^rfvco,  I3l*              ■ 

Ivtrrdf,  158. 

7Tap<iyvadi^€t,  530. 

n-popo;^/ffln,   131. 

TraprvtjmOf,  III. 

npotnfXaKiC<^,  497. 

0, 

jTntrriff,  414, 

irpo9<tyf4K  opcov.  438. 
Trpocropj^rcr^t,  170. 

0  changed  to  5,  3oS. 

ntiBop^ai^  302, 

3y«oi?,  rji. 

TTfipw,  353. 

irpo<ravp€tv,  jrpwravpi(m, 

50^,  114, 

trrtmi^m^  1 33,  l8l. 

151- 

3flo^m,  3^iu,  113. 

jrfWXiyyov,  126. 

npoo-eXfiv,  494. 

otda,  116. 

rrtTrXof,  337. 

jrpo«77»T7ff,  247. 

SXfUit,  370,  451. 

fl-«7rfji^a,  a03. 

itpoTwa-crofxcUf  445. 

aXodr,  4^8. 

nftrovBti,  131. 

fl-povycXeli',  495. 

otVw     ayy^Xifjs     (geil.)* 

jreWca  *ta,  137. 

frpovcrfXfiv,  494*          ^^fl 

..'^: 

Dtpa,  466. 

wpt^ta,  3  20.                   ^^H 

oXa*,  450. 

n§palv<i>,  493. 

nT(u<rii',  irTM/ia,  138.     ^^B 

oXn,  71. 

n/pov^  73»  466. 

in'«ij«iF.  33,  331,      •           1 

«^«7.  4S3' 

Trr^«w,  353. 

UYKO,  320.                  ^M 
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p. 
376* 

V  377- 

iBl,  pvtrdai^  303. 
i,  310. 

iMI,  JO5. 
fOTftJ,  75. 

^r.  50- 
',  351, 
w,  132, 

WOifj.'  ayfpat^oVi  19. 

XY-  499* 

jfi^crcTiw,  181. 

dj,  46. 
S<r;^;<u,  120. 
trrjVt.  161. 

Ulv,  26  tf  363. 
Xf»K,  497. 
,  £(^r',  418. 
f,  419- 
Mr  497- 
tpot,  423. 

i'l  4^9' 

2lj!)ii},    Z0b»€,    £0dJtj 
l|Tf/>Oy,  418. 

T. 
wrw,  507. 
t  crycpa);(of:,  19. 
UpofuUf  501-. 
p,  502. 

ralor,  513. 
.  503* 

^POTOS,  84- 

via,  305. 


Trroyw*',  503. 
T#TOKtj,  205. 
TfTprt^dXi7pos»  524. 

TcVptyo,  202. 
T7,  503- 

T^Xf,  511. 

TijXfJtXfiror,  T^XficXj^Tiic 

TijiXfuXuros",  3H3. 
TJ^Xotj,  511. 
iT^Au,  513  note. 
TriXvy^Tos,  510. 
Tij/iat,  TTjpovTot,  314. 
TTji/iKa,_3I3. 
T^Mienirra,  314. 
TiVvvCTi^at,  435. 
Tpavoi,  340. 
TpaTTfti*,  366. 
T^avi.r,    rpj^x^T,    T/jjj;t<i>, 

506. 
TptTfiloc  1ro^atJ  4 1 . 
rptic^>fiXftat,  531. 
rvnels,  1 32. 

Y. 

WpyXtJr,  50. 
ir?r«XXw,  26 1. 
'Y?rf^twpftt)i»,  513. 
tmnpr^vmp^  519' 
VTrfpTftfiavia^  20, 
wtr</XrtTXiat,  53O- 
'YWpoarXofft  'Yw^pc^wiXoir, 

.5»3'    ,    ' 

vTr^ptptakoii,  515. 

vn*p^ivrfv,  {m'fp(f}vwc,  5 1 7. 
I  tr?repi«»7trrti ,  310. 
^  ifirtXXcff*  261, 

vTTi'jyXoy,  50. 

i/off,  J23. 

tW,   MTO,  478. 

j  {t7rr)i?pt(;i(a,  tmo^pvxtott  tf 

I  ^oActpd,  524. 

I  (^aXapist  (jiaXapav^  530. 


(^iXnjCHjr,  528. 

(jUxiXi^fitfJCiiv,  5^4' 

(fxAjjpis,  539. 

^tiAf^^t,  524. 

<]fmXtof,  528. 

<pdXKr}^   iftiiXKriif    <paXne, 

540. 
'f'liXor,  521. 
i^wJc,  538. 
cfiapaut,  538. 
<)!><pfti<' JyyrXioVi  14. 

*Pm*^  446. 

<p$i(rip}ipnT0St  84. 

<j|E>t(iXirf.  517, 

04ti/>iJt,  /518. 

t^ofiin  for  <^>;S?«eo,  296* 

4tiXxc;s-,  536. 

<^iX*iXiJF,  537, 

(fiuyttv,  539. 
X. 

/«!*,  181. 
;i[<p€iW,  4. 
XpaciT^etv,  .541. 
;i[pflicr/x^.x^at(f/jnjTa>p,548, 
Xpn<a,  542- 

545»  546. 

^a0aptfVi  t  IQ. 
^aitrrcjff,  448, 
i^ajfti),  449, 
ijfredvfJr,  119. 
i|ni8K>f»  y^vdp6tt  3J» 

D. 

u^u,  tadiaf  1 13. 

^X^537. 

itpprfBij^  14. 

<ijp^oi,  vpLofiai,  203. 

«i:,  534- 

^cravrwrj  oif  d*  ovrurj  1 76. 

wr  ore,  3 1 4. 
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a  for  jy,  an  lonictsm,  i8o. 
d,  when  resolvable,  i . 

-  not  resolvable  before  r,  142. 
a  miensive  re?je€ted,  194,  359. 

a  privative  fuUuwed  by  a  vowel,  con- 
traction of,  28. 

Abantes^  154  note. 

Accent,  whether  fixed  by  the  graai- 
marians,  5,  47,  73,  175,  295,  386, 
429. 

— —  thrown  back  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word,  283. 

— — -  contrary  to  analogy,  50,  386. 

,  slight  authority  for  it  in  Epic 

words,  240. 

,  uncertainty  of,  73,  395. 

of  compound  words,  388, 

tytckivav  used  of  the  grave,  425 

notes,  53*5* 

Accusative  added  to  the  verb  when 
the  relation  to  the  object  ia  imme- 
diatCj  151. 

dmni^es    intranBitlve  verbs  to 

transitivee,  545. 

Adimo,  singular  use  of  preposition  in 

composition,  549. 
Adjective  for  adverb,  41*  73, 107,  See, 

161,207. 
— —  with  causative  meaning,  50,  51, 

compounded  with  a  prepOBition, 

61. 

compounded  with  root  and  pre- 

nosition,  338, 
Aaverb  joined  with  verb  substantive, 

74- 
Adverbial  fonns,  73. 
/Eolic  dialect  corresponded  with  the 

Latin,  loo  note. 
— —  changes  *ls  to  <V,  297. 
- —  trans^poses  initial  letterv,  375. 


no 


Afternoon :  see  Evening, 

Aio,  59,  60  wo/ear. 

Jta^  it  Tilt  a,  451. 

Alexandrine    ^oets,   their  usage 

proof  of  ancient  usage^  509. 
Ambi-  and  ambo^  96. 
Ambrosia ^  80,  &c- 
Aorrst  expresses  an  action  to  be  com^ 

pleted,  123  »o/e. 
in  usage,  but  m  form  imperfect, 

145- 

middle  and  passive,  105. 

passive  expresses    action   just 

ended,  500. 

2,  to  be  considered  a  stem  or 

root  for  the  inflection  of  the  T«rb, 

541- 

,  accentuation  of,  148. 

— — ;  participle  of,  added  to  the  aorist, 
4S3. 

in  ov :  see  Imperfect* 

Aphorisms  of  Hesiod  :  see  IJeaiod« 

Aph^  Apia,  Apidoftes,  &c.  154 

Apollo,  one  of  his  namea,  462. 

ApuUonius  Rhodius  ignorantly  imi- 
tates Homer,  37,  281,  547. 

follows  Homer  strictlv,  355. 

"-  -  •  used  an  Homeric  vero  in  a  new 
sense  and  construction,  409. 

made  a  new  compound,  504. 

•  fond  of  ambiguity  of  uaage,  43. 

Arare,  area^  538  iiole, 

Arceo,  544,  548. 

Argos,  Ascanii,  Asia^  155  note. 

Arii^totle  appears  to  have  misunder* 
stood  Plato,  263. 

Aspirate,  uncertainty  of,  in  Homer, 
26,  171,  &c.  249/431. 

lluctuated   even  in   the   liviqg 

language,  334. 
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L8^nit«,  difference  of,  ariaea  from  loss 

of  digamma,  269. 
— ^    appears    in    some    derivatives 

though  wanting  in  their  primilives, 

300. 

belonged  to  Attic*,  369,  431, 

Atmosphere,  opinion  of  the  ancients 

cont'erning  it,  38. 
Attic  dialect  haa  the  aspirate,    269, 

431- 
Augment  of  compound  verhs,  131. 
• i^u  used  most  by  the  Atticu,  39 

note. 
,   syllabic,    connected    with    di- 

gammat  244. 

,  temporal,  when  not  omitted^  24. 

— — ,  temporal,  supplies  the  place  of 

the  reduplication  of  perfect.  34. 
Aura  raj  43. 
Auscit  AusoneSf  154  note. 

B, 

Barley,  ancient  Greek  name  of,  455. 
' whether  used  whole  in  the  tireek 

sacrifices*,  450. 
Bemeti^  bretirtfri,  (to   hum,)    curious 

coincidence  between  these  aod  irpff- 

$t»f  iTtpdiOj  486  note. 
Bis,  375. 
Bold,  baldf  old  German,  (Angl.  boidy) 

462  note. 
Bosporuj,  473. 
lioRs  of  the  helmet,  535. 
Breakfast,  time  of,  339. 

C. 

Cakea  used  in  sacrifice.  455. 
Callimachuit,   usage   of,   not    always 

Epic,  296. 
Caparisons,  537. 
CastuSf  119  note, 
C-aiii^iative  meaning,  transition  tOj  50, 

311. 
■  of  adjective,  50*  51. 

:  sec  also  Intransitive. 

Ceres,    Hymn   to,   probably  not    so 

ancient   as    Homeric    hymns,   381 

note. 
Change  of  vowel :  see  Vowel, 
(.'ompound  verbs,  apjMirently,  but  not 

really  so,  1 1 7,  &c, 
— —  word,  from  two  separate  roots 

and  with  two  meanings,  309. 
Compoimding  of  verbs,  twofold  man- 
ner of,  1 30,  &c. 
Compounds,  how  accented,  388,  &c. 
Cone  of  the  helmet,  533,  &c. 


Connexion  between  i  and  y,  3a«  47, 

140. 
Context  determines  collateral  mean- 

ing,  143. 
gives  a  word  its  bad  meaningj 

Coot,  or  Boldcoot,  529. 

Cor)^bantes,  fj25. 

Count  and  Recount,  connected  in 
most  languages,  401  ttote. 

Count rici^.  names  of,  poetical  and  an- 
cient. 44,  155. 

Crest  of  the  helmet,  533. 

Crowning  of  wine-cups :  see  Cup«. 

Cum.  375. 

Cup  at  bannuets  usually  passed  from 
left  to  right,  168,  280. 

Cupa,  probable  form  of  most  ancient, 

— —  of  wine,  whether  literally  crown- 
ed, 393. 
Cychc  poets,  416,  457. 
Cyclops,  514. 

D. 
d  inserted,  333. 

Da!  datf  (German  imperatives,)  505. 
Daring,  an  epithet  exjirewsive  of  praise 

or  reproacii,  520  note, 
Dativns  vommodiy  433,  543,  545, 
Day,  division  of,  217,  328. 
Delos,  the  island,  personified,  478. 
Derivation,  deceitmlness  of,  apparent, 

218,  330.  346.  365,  507,  511. 
of  the  same  word  twofold,  209, 

300. 
,  what  constitutes  simplicity  of, 

68, 
Dialects,  that  all  are  found  in  Homer 

is  an  uncritical  hypothesis,  297. 
— —  differed  sis  to  aKpirate,  269. 

contain  obsolete  words,  76. 

— — >    furnish    forms    illustrative    of 

common  ones,  190. 
^— ,  many  forms  taken  from,  found 

in  Hesychius,  190. 
Diana,  the  name  of,  462. 
Digamma,   104,   136,  138,  153,  156. 

344,  369,  375.  283,  384,  353,  417, 

4^7'  4Q4.  5.35.  537- 
unknown  to  the  post- Homeric 

pt>ets,  41H. 
— —   disappeared  in  some  words  as 

early  as  Homer,  386. 

^  ,  trace  of  it  in  the  Attic  language, 

495- 
not  changed  to  <^,  538. 
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Digatnma,  flomctimcB  changed  lo  y, 

495. 
Diminutives,  438, 
Dual}   not   an   original   necessity   of 

languajce,  419. 
completely  formed   in    Homer, 

420. 
forms,  are  cliance  modificationa 

of  plural  forms,  419. 
and  plural  terminationB  in  Greek 

and  Latin,  410  note, 

:  sec  alsio  PluraL 

Duis,  duo,  375. 

E. 

Echinades^  name  of,  364. 

Elision  of  a  vowel,  when  allovvable, 

J96,  350. 
Ellipse  of  verb,  31 4* 
Enclitics,  4-29. 
Epic  Itingunge  end.s  as  a  living  one 

with  Pklo,  365. 

perfects,  110,  &c. 

— —  poets,  the  old,  had  a  fixed  usage 

of  language,  4T. 
Eribotes,  an  Argonaut,  385, 
Erytus,  an  Argonaut.  284. 
Et^molmjicum  M,  contains  numerous 

forms  made  by  gr.imraarians,  190. 
Etymology :  see  Derivation. 
EuplieraiHtu,  144,  371. 
Etirybalea :  see  Eriootes. 
Eurytn* :  «ee  Erytus. 
Evening  diatinguished  from  afternoon, 

219,  &c. 

F. 
Faleraffaaeolus,  527  and  note. 
Figurative  expre«sioua  in  time  ccaee 

to  be  so»  92. 
Firmare  confounded  with  formarCf  56* 
Fir-tree,  whence  named,  320. 
Fhccfis,  I'Hj. 
Frequentative  verb,  274. 

meaning  of  present  ten8e»  369. 

Future  same  a»  present,  309. 


Garant,  gattrr  (jfdtcr),  375. 

Gaudere,  ffaiuiium,  496, 

Gender,  different  in  Epic  and  later 
writers,  38. 

Gtei/a,  gfobits,  glomtis^  37O- 

Godly,  godlike,  not  placed  by  the  an- 
cients in  moral  ijuahticB,  ^^^^ 

GrauHJiarians  give  dilFerenl  deriva- 
lioiiM  of  thf  fiumc  won!  merely  to 
Huit  difl'ercnt  meanmg^,  19. 


Grammarians  give  didTcrent  roeanii 

to  suit  the  different  passages,      , 
invented  formu  lo  explain  otht 

190. 
tried  to  explain  Homer  l>y  ei- 

amination  of  passages,  32;^. 
tried  to  expJain  Homer  by  ety- 

mologicFd  conjectures,  540* 
Grave  accent :  see  Accent. 
Guastare,  375. 
Gye8,  or  Gygeu,  3  not€. 

H, 

H  in  German  and  English  freipicnily 

answers  to  jc,  394  note. 
Hail !  462  and  note. 
Hnurire,  153. 
Heal,  healtn,   (Danish    Her/,  (»erm. 

Hci7,   heilJ    Aei/en,   Heikmd,)  4«n 

mtt,  463. 
Helen,  440. 
Helmet,  -parts  of,  explained,  33 1 ,  fi»c. 

of  the  Corvbante*.  525. 

Herr,  (German,)  394  «o/e. 
Hesiod   frequently   obsciire   throi 

brevity,  49. 
Hesiychiiia  has  few  forme  invented  by 

grammarians,  but  many  taken  from 

dialects,  190., 
Heurotht  heuern,  (Gertnan,)  364  no**. 
Heurter,  302  note. 
Historical  or  traditionary  in fonsalio&T 

great  value  of,  254, 
Homer,  supposed  proof  of  hta  having 

lived  in  Aeia,  4G7, 
ignorantly  imitated  by  Ai 

nkis,  37,  3.'^i,547* 
—  imperfectly    imitated     by 

poets,  170. 

explains  bunself,  158,  338. 

uses  words  in  a  dilSerent  s< 

from  later  poets,  217, 
-= — 't  imiforraity  of  meaning  tn 

epithets,  63.  &c. 
Homer's    Hymn*,  old    Epic.  u*e  of 

words  titill  natural  to  them,  280. 
Hymn  to  Venu*,  iostimce  of  a 

kter  UBBge  in  it,  330. 
HjTiin  to   Venust   perhaps  the 

ulHest   of    the  Homeridic   byt»n«, 

480V 
Humer'Hpoema,  perhaps  a  trace  of  tbetr 

hanng    been  written    by  different 

authors.  127,  3 10.     See  also  lli,id. 
.  traces   of    their    ha\ing    l»ecn 

handed    down    by   oral    trndilioo, 

130- 
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Hofner*«  text,  difficulties  of  fixing  it 

almost  ifiHiinnuiinlable,  sH. 
— — .   reading   of  it   tiuctuatee,  137^ 

— —  nttt  to  be  altered  but  on  authendc 

ground?*,  5H,  i^(j. 
undoubtedly  £aiihy,  and  yet  no 

hiKtorifal  trace  of  it,  1 6  u 
Hoof.  r^2l  note, 
Hordeum.  454  noff. 
Hort,    ((ierijianj    synouymouB    with 

(pfia,  ,^oi  note. 
ffw/,  (German)  i  6ce  Hoof. 
Hurt,  303  note. 

Hymus  :  see  Homer's  Hymns. 
Hyjjerbole,  331,^9. 

L 

Ideas,    two   coalescing    in    the    same 
word,  ,^67. 

— —  in  tne  thing  but  not  in  the  ex- 
pression»  43, 

Iliad,  identity  of  meanmg  in  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  aio- 

• -,  whether  by  a  dift*erent  author 

from  the  Udynsey,  210*  440,  443. 

L- » last  book  of  it  attributed  to  a 

>     ilifl^erent  author,  3 10,  4H2. 

Imperfect  or  aorist  in  oi*  formed  im- 
mediately from  perfect,  112.  135. 

Imperfect"*  uccordmg  to  form,  but  used 
as  aorifita,  14,'^,  153. 

Inclinutio  (*y»fX*Wi*'),  439  nnten,  536. 

InlinitiveH  in  -p.fvai  and  -fitv,  424. 

Inflexion  with  or  i^^ithout  f,  137. 

Iniiepai-able  manner  of  comjxnmding 
verbs,  120. 

Intermediate  form  connects  two  others 
by  containing  their  initial   letters, 

374- 
Intransitive    meaning    more    natural 

than  transitive,  332. 
Ionic  dia^lect,  457. 

—  without  aspirate*  369,  328, 431. 
— ^ —  changes  a  to  »?,  327. 
lota  subscript,  107,  418. 
Irony,  erroneously  supposed,  149. 

J. 
J,  German  pronunciation  of,  333  note. 
Jahotentts,  334  note. 
Jackent,  (German.)  333  note* 
JutierOt  234  note. 
Jiiffnty  ((ierman,)  333  note, 
Joris  and  Zcvr,  334  note. 
Jupiter,    Imperator^    Lmherbii^    C/rw*, 


K&ntun^  (German,)  Hynon3^ou8  with 

KOWtlv^  377 ■ 

Klump,  (German,)  a  lump  or  ball,  371 . 
Know,  377. 

L#. 
Laced^praon  and  Sparta,  382. 
Laconia  not  a  maritime  cuuntrj',  378. 
I^nds :  »ee  Countries 
I^ipitbBC.  520. 
Ldtifdare,  59  and  note. 
Ltiderl  lieb^!  (German,)  74. 
Lengthening  of  syllablev:  see  Reio- 

lution. 
Luncheon,  afternoon,  339. 

M. 

fx  at  the  beginning  of  words,  451. 

3Inhlett,  |(i«^rmaa,)  molere^  451. 

3Iaileus,  451  note. 

Mms,  mtis^  4,51. 

Meals  of  the  ancients,  number  of, 
229. 

M timing,  the  same  word  with  two  dis- 
tinct meanings,  3  jo.  300,  485. 

' — -,  same  word  with  a  good  and  a 
bad,  513,  &c, 

,  bad.  supplied  by  the  context^ 

519. 

different  in  Homer  and  in  hiter 

writers,  217,  &c.,  2^1,  511  rwie. 

—  furmed  by  two  ideas  coalescing, 

.1^7- 

—  of  original  word'  loKt  in  usage^ 

39»- 
Meanings,  different,  reconciled,  303, 

,  opposite,  reconciled,  310. 

— ,  synunymtHia,  yet  coming  frota 

different  roots,  384. 
Melken  (to  milk)  connected  with  ^X- 

yw,  193. 
Merciury,  name  and  office  of,  330^  &c. 
Messene,  382. 
Middle  verb  :  see  Verb, 
Mild,  English  and  German  adjective 

connected  with  ij.flXtx'^i,  &c.,  19^. 
Milk,  *lfi7cA  (CJennan),  connected  witli 

^ Aya>,  1 93. 
Milking*liine,  86. 
Mola  snlsa,  448,  454. 
Mort,  morioTt  &^c.,  connected  with  p6- 
ir,  84. 

\ulcarey  45 1  note, 
Mulcere,  mulgeie^  193. 
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Nasals  inserted  before  other  conso- 
nants, 131. 

Nip,  l^atin  negative,  akin  to  a  or  an 
privative,  iiH  note. 

Neffare,  60  note, 

Nicander  makes  new  forms,  500. 

Night,  in  what  sense  called  BW'ift,365, 

— —  (generally  joined  w'llh  unfriendly 
epithets,  369. 

O. 
0,  used  in  all  old  MSS,  of  Homer  to 

express  uw,  6>,  o,  19S. 

pronounced  like  u,  ig*}. 

Oath,  ancient  meaning  of,  433. 

Odyssey  1  see  Iliad. 

Onomatopma,  words  formed  by,  203, 

209, 486. 
Ope*,  Opic'if  Opisci,  154  note. 
Opposite  meanings  of  the  same  word, 

^^■-    ■ 

Optative  in  vpr^  or  vifi^v^  434,  435 

and  note. 
Osci,  154  note. 
Ov  not  a  diphthong  in  Greek,  198. 


Particles,  inseparable,  285. 

Perfect,  difierence  of  meaning  between 
that  and  aorist,  509. 

,  similarity  of  meaning  with  pre- 
sent confounded  by  usage,  203  note. 

sometimes  formed  at  once  from 

sound  of  thing  signiHed,  209. 

^—  sometimes  the  root  from  which 
other  lenses  are  formed,  135. 

with    meaning  of  present,  1 1 2, 

203. 

in  Homer  seldom  ends  in  -tea, 

which  is  always  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel,  306. 

Perfect  2.  improperly  called  perfevtum 
medium,  112,  50S. 

«- —  prevailing  form  in  old  Epic  poe- 
try, 306  note. 

has  another  distinguisEuig  mark 

besides  the  temp,  augro-  and  termi- 
nation in  a,  1 16. 

,  when  it  does  not  take  a  short 

vowel,  205. 

Perfect um  medium:  see  Perfect  3. 

Ph(jler<p^  pfm^Ktoltis,  527  note. 

Phaieris,  Phniilris,  529. 

Plato  probably  misunderstood  by  Ari- 
stotle, 265* 

,  whether  he  describes  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  earth,  '262. 


Plato  used  old  Epic  words,  365,  321, 

395- 

,  the  Kpic  as  a  living  language 

ends  with  him,  265. 

Plume  of  the  hehnet,  ^526. 

Plural-dual  forms  in  Homer,  420. 

Preposition  becomes  an  adverb.  339. 

with  its  case  forms  a  word,  299. 

— — '^  whether  omitted,  13. 

in  Homer  ahnoat  always  separa- 

ble,  117. 

Present  tense  :  see  Perfect. 

',  frecpientative  meaning  of,  269, 

Primitive,  what  verba  may  be  called 
so,  129- 

Pristi^^,  what  fish  so  called  by  the 
Latins,  487* 

Pronouns,  some  French  and  Genzuui 
formH  still  the  same  as  the  old 
Greek,  421. 

of  the  third  person :  aee  Re- 
flexion, 

Pronunciation  of  o  like  v,  199. 

•  dropped  the  X  to  soften  the  word, 

407. 

of  e  for  oi,  6g. 

of  diphthongs,  69* 

Propet-ispomenon  not  encUtie,  430  KOte. 

Prose,  later,  formed  by  the  rheto- 
ricians, 18. 

Proserpine,  Kpic  epithet  of,  60, 

Punctuation,  fault  of  in  Hesdod,  290. 

in  Herodotus,  438. 


Quantity  -vraries,  155. 
— —  differs  in  derivatives,  3,  10  note. 
' — —  differs  in  adjective  ana  substan- 
tive, 236. 

R. 

Rettdf  the  original  idea  of  to  read  dif- 
ferent in  (ireek  and  Latin,  402. 

Reading  of  Homer  fluctuates,  137. 

Reduphcntinni  131,  481. 

^-^  of  lirst  gyllahle,  287. 

of  radical  syllable  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  word,  375  note,  276,  352 
note, 

not  found  in  words  which  had 

the  digamma,  537  note, 

,  Attic»  135, 139. 

cannot  be  used  or  not  used  at 

pleasure,  116. 

Reflexion  common  to  the  three  per- 
sons, 250,  251  and  note^t  422  and 
note. 
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Eeiolution  of  a  :  see  d. 

,  certain  rules  for,  i  &c.  9  note, 

14^*  345*  350- 
Rbapsodifit«,  130,  an,  ^178,  414,  416^ 

417* 

Rlietoricians,  Btyle  of,  contrary  to  At- 
tic, t8, 

raised  their  etyk  by  mc  of  old 

Epic  words,  540. 

Roots  disapmared  io  Greek,  yet  Btill 
lisible  in  Latin,  330. 

,  two  meeting  in  the  same  form, 

344- 

S. 

Sacrificial  com  of  Greeks  and  Latins 

Bimilar,  448 » Ac. 
So/fv,  saivust  salus,  462  and  note. 
Sarcaam  :  see  Irony. 
Schauen  and  scheueny  (German,)  114 

note, 
Sekwelle,  (German,)  497. 
Separable  manner  of   compounding 

verbs,  120. 
Siga,  Greeks  had  only  one  to  cxpresa 

several  sounds,  196. 
SignH,  expreusmg   Bounds,  produced 

by  chance,  not  invention,  196- 
Sill,  Fr.  aeuilt  Germ.  Sii/f,  497. 
Soiea^  solum,  497. 
SoundB,  affinity  of,  189^  &c, 
^-^  nearly  idlied  are   united   under 

one  sign,  196. 
.intermediate, between  the  vowels, 

Sopnoclei  imitateB  a  phrase  of  Homer, 

341- 

Sparta :  see  LacedEemon. 

Sprtttzen,  spruhen^  (German,)  con- 
nected with  Vi>T}$«tVt  486  note. 

Star-fowl :  see  Coot. 

Stone,  transformation  into,  56. 

Stosten^  stuiren,  stiitzen,  (German  in> 
finitivea,)  connected  together,  302. 

Suavisj  suegco,  497, 

Supplant,  497  note. 

Syllabic  augment :  see  Augment. 

Synonymous  meanings :  see  Meanings. 


Take  (Danish  tage),  connected  with 

Ttraytayy  505  note. 
Tale:  see  Tell, 
TsRjro,  504  note, 
Tell,  and  Tale,  used  in  most  languages 

in  two  senses,  401. 
Temporal  augment :  see  Augment. 


Theocritus,  his  faulty  use  of  an  Ho- 
meric word,  280, 

,,  usage  of,  different  from  that  of 
Homer,  433. 

• uaea   an   Homeric  word   in  its 

original  meaning  and  in  a  different 
one,  395. 

Theseus  conquers  the  buU  of  Mara- 
thon, 312. 

Tiara,  530. 

Tmesie,  120,  339. 

Traditionary ;  see  Hititorical. 

TVflffljf,  difference  between  it  and  uUra, 
466. 

Transitive :  see  Intransitive  or  CatiBa- 
tive. 

TianNuosition  of  quantity  on  account 
of  rhythm,  513. 

of  letters,  413, 

Twofold  derivation :  sec  Derivation. 

U. 

Ultra :  see  TVoiw. 
Usage,  value  of,  254. 

destroys  original  meaning,  392. 

- — ■  attaches  different  meamngs   to 

similar  formtt  of  verbs,  124,  200. 
confounds  the  similar  meamngs 

of  perfect  and  present,  303. 

V. 

Vale,  valere,  vaJidus,  connected  with 
ouXf,  46  a  note, 

Vafgits,  541. 

VasconeSf  155  note, 

Vastare,  375. 

Venter  connected  with  yivr^pt  496 
note. 

Verb  joined  with  adjective  instead  of 
adverb,  41. 

« ,  middle,  in  an  active  sense,  8. 

— — ,  passive,  supposes  an  active  in 
use,  148. 

Verbs,  twofold  manner  of  compound- 
ing, 1 30. 

apparently  but  not  really  com- 

jKiunded,  ii7,&c. 

Verbal  adjectives  have  an  active  sense. 

— —  substantives,  13a. 

Verbals  in   -wv,  whether  they  form 

their  abstract  in  -owoor  -oavvri,  31. 
Viginth  376, 
Virgil,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 

misunderstood  Homer,  41, 
—  ■■  does  not  always  imitate  Homer 

minutely,  293. 
Q  q 
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Virgo  coonected  with  wapStvos,  541 

note, 
Vitricus  connected  with  pater,  541 

note. 
Volvere,  reduplication  in.  375  note. 
Vowel,  change  of,  135,  136,  &c.  I4S» 

153,  ao8,  216,  332,  348,  450,  451, 

465.  499.  500. 
change  of,  fluctuate!  between  a, 

c,  o,  465  note. 
never  lengthened  by  Epic  poets 

merely  on  account  of  metre,  344. 
Vowels,  difference  of,  196, 107,  &c. 
Vulcan,  Heyne  rejects  the  idea  of  his 

lamei^ess,  481  note, 

W. 
fV  conp^ct^  with  ^,  374,  &p. 


Waist  (Germ.  Wanwt),  496  iiole. 
Watten,gewaitig,{G&naMnf)  connected 

with  vaJidus,  462  note. 
Warrant,  connei^ted  with  garant,  375. 
fVasen,  Wochen,  for  RoKn^  Bochen, 

Whole,  wholesome,  463. 

Will  and  wish^  difference  between, 

194,  &c. 
Work,  377  note, 
Wranpen,  provincialism   for    ringen, 

370- 
Wright,  wrought,  377  note. 


Zabolenus,  334  note. 

Zenodotus  accused  unjustly,  350. 

^/«i  connected  with  hmnh  a34  "o'^* 
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